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Foreword 


To  say  that  the  conduct  of  this  evaluation  study  was  an  experience 
is  an  understatement.     It  was  an  intense,  provocative  and  tantalizing 
_opportunity  to  participate  in  the  lives  of  many  individuals  and  groups, 
and  to  observe  and  to  feel  in  many  ways — from  straining  for  empathy  with 
a  highly  successful  but  homesick  student  in  Albuquerque  who  wanted  to  go 
home,  back  to  impoverished  but  familiar  surroundingST-to  successive  reorgani- 
zations of  eight  billion  bits  of  empirical  data  by  computer.     But  most 
significant  of  all,  the  project's  concern  and  ours  focused  on  the  lives, 
dignity,  and  future  of  more  than  half  a  million  young  people  enrolled  in 
college  despite  the  disadvantage  of  poverty,  minority  group  origin,  or 
physical  handicap  and  the  progress  being  made  toward  the  provision  of  better 
opportunity  for  them  and  for  their  peers  who  were  left  behind.    For  the 
research  team,  it  was  the  challenge  of  researching  an  area  in  which  much 
work  has  been  done,  as  with  the  American  Indian,  but  in  which  the  results 
have  yielded  few  useful  understandings  and  little  or  no  evidence  of  beneficial 
impact. 

The  report  that  follows  is  the  work  of  many  people.     First,  the  research 
team  represented  a  multi-racial,  multi-specialty  group  who,  for  the  better 
part  of  two  years,  made  the  inquiry  their  life.     Second,  a  battery  of  con*- 
sultants  anJ  collaborators,  usually  representing  one  or  another  ethnic  minority 
group,   frequently  joined  and  worked  with  the  research  team  to  clarify  under- 
standings when  these  were  difficult  to  achieve,   ..More  than  a  hundred  student 
cohorts  pressed  beyond  the  usual  high  limits  ol  their  energy  and  personal 
prejudices,  to  gather  and  sort  data,  and  to  help  wTt'h  the  interpretations. 
Institutional  representatives,  presidents,  and  other  staff  in  122  colleges 
suffered  substantial  indignities  in  helping  with  a  variety  of  requests.  Of 
the  utmost  importance  was  the  high  level  of  concern,  technical  competence, 
cooperation,  and  unlimited  assistance  of  many  federal  staff,  particularly  the 
program  staff  in  the  USOE  regional  offices.     Probably  nowhere  in  the  federal 
organization  are  so  many  .good  people  seized  with  a  sense  of  urgency  cf  mission; 
their  skill  and  assistance  helped  greatly.     Of  the  most  critical  importance 
was  the  superb,  thorough,  and  constant  professional  guidance  by  the  project 
otficer  for  USOE,  Dr,'  Robert  Berls,  of  the  Office  cf  Planning,  Budgeting, 
and  Evaluation  and  Dr,  Sal  Corrallo,  whose  complete  and  utter  devotion  was 
directed  to  assuring  an  inquiry  of  integrity  that  would  truly  facilitate 
the  higher  educational  needs  of  the  nation's  poor, 

< 

An  adequate  list  of  credits  would  start  with  the  black  student  cohort 
who  wrote:     *'I  thought  I  knew  my  people  until  I  sought  them  out,"    Such  a 
list  is  impossible,  and  singling  out  any  is  unfair  in  some  ways.  Neverthe- 
less, some  of  the  principal  and  critical  contributors  should  be  acknowledged. 

On  the  research  team  itself:     Chuck  Stone,  now  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  served  as  co-director  during  the  planning  phase.     He  often 
brought  us  closer  to  an  open  consideration  of  real  issues,    Anne  Borders- 
Patterson  led  staff  efforts  in  student  contact,  in  addition  to  many  other 


chores.    Responsible  Eor  problems  of  design  and  data  analysis  was  Graham 
Burkheimer.     James        Brewer,  Jonathan  Warren,  Santelia  Johnson,  and  Jayjia 
Hsia  served  as  principal  organizers  and  conductors  of  the  site  visits.  Of 
many  consultants  who  touched  the  project  significantly,  Grayson  Noley,  of 
Oklahomians  for  Indian  Opportunity,  and  A.  J*.  Franklin  of  Medger  Evers  College 
in  Brooklyn  assumed  much  more  responsibility  than  required,  to  the  project's 
benefit.     Charles  Barr  of  the  Princeton  Office  saw  that  difficult  'administra- 
tive procedures  always  ran  smoothly.     Research  Assistants  Susan  Kemer-Hoeg^ 
Adele  Richardson,  Steve  Batchelor,  Brian  McNally,  Susan  Neuenschwander, 
Will  Rice,  and  Mary  Phillips  sorted  and  compiled  from  the  two  tons  of  paper^ 
produced.     Other  ETS  staff  assisting  in  critical  ways  included  Al  Carp  and 
Richard  Peterson  in  the  Berkeley.  Office;  Dan  Gomez  in  the  Los  Angeles  Office, 
Phillip  Harvey  and  Virgil  O'Connor  in  Evanston,  Clyde  Aveilhe  in  Washington, 
and,  from  the  Princeton  Office,  Sam  Barnett,  Ron  Samuda,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Particular  responsibility'' fpr  some  of  the  chapters  in  the  report  should 
be  acknowledged.     Graham  Burkheimer  is  the  principal  author  of  Chapters  4 
and  6  and  of.  the  report  of  the  all- institution  census  printed  separately. 

The  principal  author  for  Chapter  7,  the  report  of  the  student  interviews, 
is  Anne  Borders-Patterson.     Providing  major  assistance  tojier,  however,  were 
Grayson  Noley.  A.  J.  Franklin,  Roberta  Ramirez  EldreJ,  Neftali  Negron  (a 
Puerto  Rican  stv»dent  interviewer)  and  Dennis  Clark  (a  disabled  studei\t).  In 
addition,  a  number  of  disadvantaged  students  of  various  ethnic  backgrounds 
studied  the  interviews  with -the  research  team,  and  assisted  'in  the  Summations 
of  data  and  fiftramiug  of  conclusions;  others,  representing  the  different  sub- 
groups, who  a^rvktd  as  interviewers,^  read  and^helped  revise  the  final  draft. 

\  / 

The  principc*!  author  for  the  report  of  program  director  recommendations 
is  Mary  Phillips.     Chapter  8,  the  site  visit  report,  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Howard 
Boozer,   formerly  of  the  RCA  Cor^poration  and  now  Executive  Director  of  the 
South  Carolina  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  and  Dr.  James  Brewer,  Director 
of  the  Afro  American  Studies  Program,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Initial  preparation  of  the  manuscript  was  headed  by  Marie  Pattillo 
and  Barbara  Manning;  final, copy  was  produced  by  Betty  Clausen,  Marie  Davis, 
Kathleen  Estep,  Laura  Lenz,  Robin  Pollock,  Mary  Evelyn  Runyon,  and  Frances 
Shaffer-. 

^  The  project  director,  while  acknowledging  the  foregoing,  accepts,  of 
course,  the  usual  responsibilities  for  sins  and  errors  in^  the  design,  the 
carrying  out,  and  the  reporting  of  the  study. 


J.  A.  Davis 
Project  Director 
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Executive  Summary 

The  Impact  of  Special  Services  Program 
in  Higher  Education  for  "Disadvantaged"  Students 


f 

/  I .  BACKGROUND 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968  (Tit]^  1,  Part  A,  Secti^on  105, 
PL  90-575)  provided  for  an  activity  of  support  servjc^s  on  college  and  university 
campuses,  designed  to  facilitate  the  progress^  of  disadvantaged  young  , people 
through  higher  education.    These  federally  financed  programs  tjrpicall!y  involve 
a  q&llection  of  special  efforts^  specially  staffed,  such  as'  counseling,  tutoring, 
re;medial  study,  and  ethnic  identity  activities;  they  are  to  be  directed  toward 
the  disadvantaged,  who  are  defined  by  the  legislation  and  the  program  guidelines 
as  individuals  from  families  within  rJie  nati<^nal  poverty  criteria,  or  the 
physically  handicapped.    In  the  second  operjTtional  year  C1971-1972),  190  "Special 
Services"  projects  involving  more  than  50,000  students,  were  in  operation  on 
*   '  campuses  across  the  country. 

In  the  spring  of  1971,  the  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation 
of  USOE  requested  an  evaluation  of  the  Special  Services  programs.    The  mostN 
essential  purpose  of  the  resultant  inquiry,  conducted  by  Educational  Testing^ 
Service  under  contract  number  OEC-0-72-0116 ,  was  the  determination  of  the 
effectiveness  of  these  programs,  as  reflected  hy  the  progress,  satisfaction, 
.  aspirations,  and jperceptions  of  the  young  people  involved.    Other  purposes 
i^^luded  the  assessment  of  the  broad  need  for  Special  Services,  ^nd  directing 

findings  toward  the  improvement  of  proposal  review  and  award,  and  project 
onitoring  procedures. 


II.  METHODOLOGY 


Several  different  strategies  were  used  in  the  assembly  and  analysis  of  data 
relevant  to  the  understanding  and  assessment  of  impact  of  the  Special  Services 
programs.    First  a  near-exhaustive  review  of  the  related  literature  (on  treatment 
and  performance  of  poverty,  minority  or  physically  handicapped,  in  higher  ^ 
education  institutions)  was  conducted  and  reported.    Second,  a  census  of  all  \ 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  was  undertaken  by  brief 
mail  questionnaire,  to  provide  estimates  from  special  institutional  reports  of  ^ 
the  number  and  distribution  of  disadvantaged  and  of  the  kinds  of  support  ^ 
programs  provided  for  them.    Tliird,  a  national  sample  was  drawn  of  120  institution^ 
across  all  types  of  institutions  but  focusing  on  those  with  substantial  numbers  *  ^ 
of  disadvantaged  (and  stratified  to  provide  institutions  with  and  without 
federally  supported  Special  Services,  and  with  one  or  another  of  the  minority 
groups  containiiT^a  preponderance  of  disadvantaged)  ,    Utilizing  this  sample, 
mail  questionnaires  were  directed  to  presidents  on  program  and  irts titutional 
characteristics;  and,  samples  of  (a)  disadvantaged  and  (b)  non-disadvantage^ 
students  in  each  institution  were  administered  (through  an  institutional 
representative)  a  questionnaire  soliciting  information  on  the  student's 
personal  and  academic  background,  his  experiences  with  any  support  services 
programs  or  program  components,  his  success  and  satisfaction  in  college, 
and  his  aspirations.    Fourth,  toward  amplifying  and/or  understanding  the 
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nuances  of  the  statistical  findings/  a  portion  of  the  disadvantaged  student 
Vopulation  was  engaged  in  intensive  interviews  by  peers  commissioned  to 
this^  task  and  using  a  semi-structured  interview  guide,  in  a  subset  of  60 
institutions  in  the  sample.    A  subset  of  31  campuses  from  the  total  sample 
of  120  with  programs  judged  to  cover  the  range  of  possible  success  were 
visited  by  higher  education  or  minority  education  specialists,  and  reports 
of  objservations  prepared.    Data  gathering  activities  were  completed  in 
the  late  summer  of  1972. 


III.    RESULTS  I 

!  * 

T^fi  formal  review  of  the  literature  revealed  much  rhetoric,  but  little 
empirical  evidence  as  to  the  impact  of  intervention  efforts  with  disadvantaged 
studencs ,  however  defined.    \^iere  studies  dealt  with  academic  performance 
and  persistence,  conflicting  results  are  obtained,  suggesting  a  variety 
of  causative  factors  not  adequately  controlled — e.g.,  institutional  differences 
in  grading  standards,  or' subtle  individual  or  program  characteristics. 
^^noCher  problem,  in  addition  to  those  of  paucity  of  empirical  studies  and 
inadequate  controls,  is  the  absence  of  any  clear  conceptualization  of  disadvantage, 
Otherwise:     family  income  is  still  a  powerful  predictor,  along  with  past 
academic  performance  and  scores  on  conventional  a^cademic  tests,  of  who 
/      goes  to  anc}  persists  in  college;  although  gaps  are  closing,  racial  parity —  ' 
particularly  for  the  Chicano  and  Native  American — does  not  yet  exist.  And, 
for  the  minority  disadvantaged  enrolled  in  a  traditional  college,  possible 
differences  in  academic  potential  seem,  from  observation  and  from  his  report, 
to  be  minor  in  contrast  to  differences  in  social  opportu;;ities,  availability 
of  faculty  and  programs  with  which  he  may  identify,  and  the  presence  of 
pierceived  prejudicial  practices  of  the  same  sort  Experienced  in  the  society 
at  large, 

Findings  from  the  all-institution  census  are  limited  or  qualified  by  the 
fact  that  not  all  institutions  responded  to  the  survey,  and  by  the  absence  of 

*  good  institutional  data  on  which  to  base  some  requested  estimates  (e.g., 
numbers  of  disadvantaged  on  campus) .    Nevertheless  the  findings  suggest 
that  in  1971-1972  about  one  in  seven  (or  14  percent)  of  the  nation's  enrolled 
undergraduates  came  from  families  within  the  na*tional  poverty  classification. 
Their  distribution  among  colleges,  however,  was  most  uneven:     e.g.,  one- 
third  of  the  reporting  institutions  estimated  less  than  five  percent  of 
their  student  population  were  disadvantaged,  while  about  20  percent  reported 

.more  than  one-quarter  of  their  student  population  in  this  category.  Higher 
proportions  of  disadvantaged  were  reported  by:     non-selective  institutions; 
non-residential  institutions;  publically  supported  institutions;  two-year 
institutions;  traditionally  black  colleges;  and  non-accredited  institutions. 
With  regard  to  providing  any  support  service  programs  expressly  for  disadvantaged, 
somewhat  less  than  half,  but  at  least  25  percent,  of  the  nations'  colleges 
and  universities  offered  such  facilitation.    Institutions  with  federally 
supported  S^pecial  Services  programs  tended  to  be  those  which,  in  comparison 
with  all  institutions,  enrolled  larger  proportions  of  disadvantaged.  With 
regard  to  reported  structure  and  costs  (excluding  cost  9'f  financial  aid), 

, the  typical  or  median  program  (however  funded)  involved  two  full-time  ataff 
members  and  tivro  faculty' members ,  serving  50  full-time  equivalent  students 
at  a  cost  per  FTE  student  of  $673  per  year;  federally  supported  programs 
tended  to  serve  more  FTE  students,  through  more  staff  (if  not  faculty), 

at  a  slightly  higher  cost  per  student.    Finally,  the  prime  source  of  support 
^for  the  existing  programs  was  federal  funding,  with  only  about  15  percent 
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of  the  programs  funded  exclusively  by  state  or  local  government,  15  percent 
exclusively  by  regular  institutional  f un<?s ,  and  less  than  10  percent  exclusively 
by  private  foundations.    The  respondenlo  to  tfie  census  questionnaires  judged  it 
unlikely  that  these  programs  v;ould  or  could  exist  without  federal  funds. 

The  other  strategies  employed  in  this  evaluation  (e.g.,  student  questionnaire 
surveys  and  interviews;  site  visits)  were  directed  toward  the  determination 
of  any  impact  of  Special  Services  or  similar  programs  on  students  and  on 
the  institutions,  and  toward  illuminating  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  the  programs  operate.    Difficulties  that  may  limit  the  findings 
summarized  here  include:     differentia]  success,  by  institutional  representatives, 
in  identifying  disadvantaged  students,  securing  their  involvement  in  the  study, 
and  following  a  sampling  plan;  failure  of  this  broad  scale  study  to  look 
intensively  at  possible  qualitative-  differences  in  program  elements  Ce.g., 
counseling);  conscious  or  unconscious  slaflting  of  perceptions  by  the  reporters 
who  were  involved  in  the  target  programs;  and,  t:he  subjectivity  of  some  of  the 
analytic  strategies  (e.g.,  site  visits;  interview  report  analyses). 

The  central  purpose  of  the  srvaluation  effort  waa  to  determine,  of  course;  if 
the  special  facilitation  by  the  fed^ally  supported  progjama  waj  associated  with 
improved  student  performance  ^nd  satisfaction  with  college,  more  positive  self- 
perception,  and  revised  aspirations,    TWo  complicating  factors  emerge  from  the 
data,  however.     Tlie  first  is;  there  are  greater  differences  among  the  several 
ethnic  groups  of  college  students  on  these  qualities  than  between  poverty  versus 
non-poverty  origin  students  or  between  physically  handicapped  versus  non- 
handicapped  students.    A  second  qualifying  finding:     there  appears  ^to  be     ,  >^ 
considerable  variation  among  student  grouj s  from  different  institutions 
because  of  intrinsic  institutional  factor.s:    heterogeneity  of  student  body; 
prevailing  climates  of  moralii;  programs  offered;  standards  and  attrition  •  ^ 

rates;  etc.     In  short:    race  appears  to  be  a  stronger  deteiTnlnant  of  characteristic 
behavior  and  attitudes  of  central  Intercast  in  the  evaluation  than  poverty 
or  physical  handicap;  and  institutional  context,  including  prevailing  general 
practices  of  evaluating  student  performandXi ,  affects  strongly  what  happens 
to  the  student.    Average  prior  performance  levels  in  secondary  school  vary  ^ 
by  ethnic  group;  and,  each  disadvantaged  sub-group  appears  to  have  distinctive 
needs,  sensitivities,  vulnerabilities,  and  assets.     For, example,  the  ti[,?:iving 
needs  of  the  disabled  are  those  of  physic.'^T  facilitation,  interaction  w.itii 
normal  people,  and  attainment  of  vocational  competence;  or,  poor  whites  seem 
free  of  stigmas  associated  with  being  part  of  an  er.sily  identifiable  minority; 
or.  Native  Americans  appear  to  have  the  most  disciepant  culture  from  that 
traditionally  served  in  higher  education  institutions. 

In  general,  poverty  origin  students  were  found  more  likely  (than  non-poverty 
origin  students.)  to  report  unusual  persistence  in  study  activity;  to  hold  a  paid  ^ 
job  while  studying;  to  have  financial  support  (almost  half  of  thy  poverty  level 
students  reported  having  assumed  some  form  of  loan)  .    ^-/hites  and  non-poverty 
minority  groups  were  found  to  have  mone^  positive  self  images  than  did  their, 
ethnic  ov  poverty  cohorts,  and  to  be  more  satisfied  with  their  college  experience. 
Poverty  level  students  in  general  reported  a  higher  degree  of  participation  in 
support  service  activities  than  dM  either  the  physically  handicapped  or  non- 
poX^erty  students  (although  there  are  ethnic  group  differences:     e.g.,  poor 
Native  Americatis  and  poor  whites  participated  less  frequently  than*  their  non^ 
poverty  cohorts  in  tutoring  and  counseling).    The  majority  of  students  using 
support  services  stated  they  found  it  helpful ;^ there  were  no  differences  in 
perceived  helpfulness  across  ethnic  groups  or  between  poverty  versus  non-poverty 
students . 
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The  finding  of  the  most  importance  with  regard  to  the  central  purpose  of  * 
the  study,  however,  is:  »  there  is  no  clear  and  consistent;  evidence  that  the 
availability  and/or  use  of  Special  Services  programs,  is  related  to  th^  success 
or  satisfaction  of  the  disadvantaged  student  in  general.    Grades  in  college  ^ 
appear  to  be  the  usual  function  of,  p^ast.  performance  in  high  school,  without 
regard  to  experience  <or  lack  of  it)  with  support  services.     In  fact,  college 
grades  of  poverty  level  students  were  lower  in  institutions  with  Special  Services 

.  programs  than  in  nor>-participating  institutions,  while  there  were  no  differences 
between  non-poverty  students'  grades  at  these  two  types  of  institutions ;  but, 
these  differences  appear  to  be  a  function  of  prior  performance  levels  of  the 

-.subgroups  of  students,  not  of  the  special  support  programs  of  the  institutions. 

With  regard  to  expressions  of  satisfaction  with  various  aspects  of  the  college 
experience,  comparisons  of  regular  students  with  disadvantaged  students  grouped  by 
institution  suggest  that  racial  and  institutional  type  differences  appear  to 
control  the  findings,  rather  than  simple  presence  or  absence  of  Special  Services 
programs..  For  example,  at  predominantly  black  institutions,  students  in  general 
appe^ired  .more  satisfied  at  institutions  not  participating  in  Special  Services 
programs  (except  with  the  personal  financial  situation)  than  at  participating 
institutions.    At  predominantly  white  institutions,  however,,  the  Native  American 
students  showed  consistently  greater  satisfaction  at  the  nohparticipating 
»      institutions,  but  the  Puerto  Rican  students  showed  greater  satisfaction 
at  the  participating  institutions.    Also,'^there  is  a  greater  similarity 
between  the  satisfaction  indices  of  the  physically  Tiandicapped  and  modal 
students  at  participating  institutions  than  at  nonparticipating  institutions, 
oin  short,  tlie  standard  package  approach  of  Special  Services  seems  to  affect 
different  9ub-groups  of  disadvantaged  students  in  different  ways  on  different 
campuses,  if  there  is  indeed  any  impact. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  impact  of  Special  Services,  those  disadvantaged 
students  in  the  colleges  surveyed  appear,  to  be  performing  satisfactorily.  Forty-- 
seven  percent  of  the  poverty  groups  and  57  percent  ,pf  the  physically  handicapped 
report  college,  grade  averages  of  B-  or  bettei  (against  56  percent  of  the  non- 
disadvantaged) .    Many  factors  qualify  these  results:     e.g.,  the  institutions  used 
were  not  represerftatlve  of  all  higher  education  institutions  but  rather  of 
those  with  a  preponderance  of  disadvantaged;  disadvantaged  (or  regular)  students 
who  nevfer  entered  college  (or  who  failed  or  otherwise  left  shortly  after 
admission)  were  not  represented.    Yet,  it  would  seem  safe  to  conclude  that  given 
necessary  financial  resources  (or  necessary  physical  facilitation  for  the 
physically  handicapped),  'Misadvantagement"  does  not  preclude  a  reasonable 
chance  to  perform  satisfactorily  in  coULege. 
#■ 

The  more  subjective  evidence  gathered  through  site 'visits  to  institutions 
with  Special  Services  Programs,  or  from  the  reports  of  program  directors  at  the 
institutions,  revealed  a  number  of  problems  that  frequently  seem  to  affect 
program  functioning.    These  problems,  if  correctly  assessed,  underscore  the. 
importance  oft    adminis trative  support  (and  the  integrity  of  that  support); 
assignment  of  the  necessary  control  of  the  program  to  the  project  director, 
including  budget  management  responsibility;  freedom  from  faculty  hostility; 
adequacy  of  funds  for  maximizing  program  services,  or  mere  particularly  adequate 
funds  for  scholarships  and  grants--in-aid;   finding  ways  to  prevent  special 
services  from  acquiring  the  lower  status  of  a  salvage  operation,  with  resultant 
stigma  for  student  participants;  accommodating  students  from  a  variety  of 
racial/ethnic  groups  in  i.uch  a  way  that  each  „group  fe^ls  that  they  are  treated 
fairly;  reducing  staff  turnover  (attributed 'to  year-to-year  funding);  coping  . 
with  the  values,  social  styles,  or^eadiness  gulf  of  some  campuses  between 
disadvantaged  and  modal  students;  obtaining  hard  institutional  datay£hat 
^might  guide  the  operation  of  the  program  or  help  determine  the  most'  effective 
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mix  of  program  elements;  and  coordinating  Special  Service  elements  with 
regular  sei-vices  offered  traditional  stujients.    Dedication  of  staff  to  the 
needs  of  disadvantaged  students  was  seldom  if  ever  perceived  to  be  a  problem 
by  the  site  visitors;  but  the  status  of  the  program  director  among  other 
faculty  and  staff  of  the  institution  frequently  was  a  central  concern — 
which  seemed  to  be  a  function  of  his  frequently  limited  academic  credentials 
and  perceived  salvage  mission* 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  although  some  programs  were  obvious  fail- 
ures, their  impact  on  the  institution  was  almost  always  stated  by  campus 
sources  in  positive  terms,  even  by  observers  who  indicated  that  they  had 
been  initially  critical.  •  That  positive  impact  generally  invplved  a  post- 
ulated change  in  campus  attitude  toward  the  disadvantaged  themselves,  toward 
their  general  acceptance  and  accommodation  by  faculty,  administration,  and  other 
students.    The  programs  seemed  to  be  a  powerful  force  for  institutional  change 
in  admissions  policy,  curriculum,  faculty  and  student  attitudes,  instructional 
strategies,  grading  and  retention  policy,  and  the  like. 

IV.     INTERPRETATION  AND  CONaUSIONS 


/ 
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1.  The  most  reliable  indicator  of  later  academic  success  remains  that 
traditional  measure  used  in  the  past — previous  academic  performance. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  availability  of  or  participation,  in  support 
services  activities  systematically  improves  performance  and  satisfaction 
with  college  over  that  which  may  be  expected  from  past  performance. 

2.  Colleges  differ  in  important  ways:     cost,  grading  standards,  attrition 
.rates,  kinds  of  programs,  nature  and  social  patterns  of  student  bodies, 

features  attractive  to  students,  and  so  forth.    These  institutional  dif- ^ 
ferences  account  more  surely  for  differences  in  disadvantaged  student 
success  and  sa^tisf action  than  do  the  presence  or  absence  of  particular 
support  services  or  support  services  in  general, 

3.  In  understanding  student  behavior  and  attitudes,  race  effects  are  more  ^■ 
critical  than  poverty  or  physical  handicap  effects,  with  the  implication 
that  any  efforts  with  the  disadvantaged  need  to  be  particularly  sensitive 
to  the  racial  or  ethnic  backgrounds  of  the  students  served. 

4.  Without  adequate  financial  aid,  poverty  strick.en  students  are  less  likely 
to  enter  college,  to  succeed,  or  to  be  satisfied  with  their  college  experi- 
ence.   There  are  important  differences  or  inequities  in  the  degree  to  which 
financial  aid  of  varioys  kinds  is  known,  available  to,  or  used  by  the  dif- 
ferent racial/ethnic  groups. 

5.  The  physically  handicapped  in  college  have  little  or  no  problems  in  common 
with  the  poor  and  the  ethnic  minorities.  To  provide  effectively  for  their 
obvious  needs,  different  support  of  facilitation  strategies  need  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  combining  of  physically  handicapped  and  the  p^)or  under  one 
program  does  not  seem  warranted. 

6.  With  no  conclusive  or  pervasive  evidence  of  impact  of  Special  Services 
Programs  on  students,  the  need  for  further  research,  and  developmental 
activity  with  rigorous  eivaluation,  is  still  evident — both  for  more 
definitive  answers  about  the  impact  of  programs,  and  the  contrivance 
of  better  intervention  strategies,    JBetter  data,  on  individuals  over 

^  time,  needs  to  be  routinely  maintained;  harder  experimental  designs, 

with  better  controls,  need  to  be  employed,  ' 
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7.  The  data  suggest  that  whatever  forces  are  in  operation  to  equalize  access 
to  college  for  the, poor  in  comparison  to  the  nonpoor,  they  may  be  working 
more  effectively  for  the  poor  white  and  the  poor  Blacks,  and  less  efflectively 
for  the  poor  Orientals,  Mexicart  American, -Puerto  Ricans,  Native  Americans, 
and  other  ethnic  minorities. 

8.  The  presence  of  Special  Services  Programs  and/or  disadvantaged  students  on 
the  campuses  seems  to  be  associated  with  a  change  in  campus  attitude  toward 
the  disadvantaged,  toward  their  more  general  acceptance  and  accommodation 
by  faculty,  administrators  and  other  students  (although  students  and  staff 
identified  with  salvage  programs  may  be  viewed  negatively), 

9.  To  maintain  smoothly  functioning  programs  on  the  campuses,  it  is  critical 
to  have:    honest  and  demonstrable  institutional  commitment;  a  respected 
and  capable  program  director;  respect  and  involvement  of  the  regular 
teaching  faculty;  a  critical  mass  of'Students,    Programs  appear  to  exist 
more  comfortably  where  the  values,'  ability^and  behavior  gulf  between 
disadvantaged  and  modal  students  is  minimal. 

10,      After  a  reasonable  time,  program  evaluation  and  renewal  should  be  based 
on  the  success  of  students  performing  on  a  level  that  equals  or  exceeds 
that  of  their  nondis^dvantaged  peers  at  that  institution.    Both  internal 
and  external  evaluation  should  be  built  into  contract  requirements  for 
renewal.    Ongoing  evaluatio^n  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  continuance,  given  the 
absence  of  proof  of  effectiveness  of  current  efforts. 


Reference:    Davis,  J,  A,,  Burkheimer,  G.  J.,  and  Borders-Patterson,  Anne. 

The  Impact  of  Special  Services  Programs  in  Higher  Education  for 
Disadvantaged  Students.  Princeton,  N.  J,:  Educational  Testing 
Service,  1975. 


CHAPTER  1 


Overview:     The  Problem  and  the  Cong^jessdonal  Response, 
the  Response  from  Higher,  Eduqitloj^^,  aod^  the 
Objectives  of  the  Current  Inquiry  . 

A,     The  Problem  and  the  Congressional  Response 


The  years  following  World  War  II  found  in  the  United  States  a  growing 
general  awareness  and  concern  that  our  higher  education  systems,  the 
traditional  preparatory  grounds  for  the  critical  high  level  manpower  needs'  ^ 
of  the  nation,  were  remarkably  elitist  in  their  design,  history,  and  focus. 
This  ''elitism"  manifested  itself  not  only  in  the  selective  practices  and 
corricula  of  some  colleges  that  have  tended  to  ser\|l  as  the  models  that 
other  institutions  strive  to  emulate,  but  also  in  subtle  forces  that  invade 
the  very  fabric  of  our  society,  and  that  control  to  a  substantial  degree 
wiio  indeed  may  perceive  and/or  receive  a  viable  opportunity  to  engage  in 
education  or  training  to  the  limits  of  his  true  potential. 

The  barriers  to  access  to  higher  education  take  many  forms.    A  principal 
barrier,  increasingly  eased  by  the  burgeoning  community  college  system  and 
by  state  and  federal  student  financial  aid  provisions,  is  the  financial 
barrier.     Still,  continuing  education  after  reaching  the  age  at  which  one 
may  engage  in  productive  work  for  remuneration  also  includes,  for  the  poor, 
loss  of  frequently  needed  income  while  in  school. 

Yet  open  door  institutions,  and  provisions  for  equalizing  the  economic 
'feasibility  of  continuing  education  beyond  high  school,  are  in  themselves 
not  enough.     ThPse  individuals  in  our  society  who  have  been  restrained  by 
economic  necessity  are  also  most  frequently  those  who,  because  of  the 
integral  lock-step  between  level  of  education  and  employment  opportunity, 
have  floundered  in  the  traditional  educational  programs  of  the  public 
schools.     That  floundering  may  result  from  the  inability  of  the  traditional 
system  to  create  instructional  strategies  that  are  successful  with  some 
students,  or  from  pervasive  and  self-defeating  outlooks  and  limited  aspira-' 
tions  of  the  nations  young  poor,  colored  harshly  by  the  realities  they 
have  known, 


In  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,   the  Congress  created  two  programs 
that  had  as  their  purpose  the  motivation  and  attraction  of  young  people 
"of  financial  and  cultural  need"  into  post-secondary  education,  and  the. 
provision  of  special  preparation  that  might  allow  them  to  cope  m5re 
effectively  with  the  traditional  demands  of  existing  post-secondary  educa- 
tional institutions.     One  of  these  programs,  "Talent  Search,"  is  concerned 
with  (a)  ide'ntifying  young  people  from  grade  7  up  who,  though  poor,  may  have 
"an  e,xceptional  potential"  for  post-secondary  education;   (b)  providing 
information  about  existing  forms  of  student  financial  aid;   (c)  encouraging 
them  to  complete  their  secondary  education;  and  (d)  helping  them  to  explore 
available  post-secondary  educational  and  vocational  options.     The  other  program, 
"Upward  Bound,"  is  a  pre-college  preparatory  activity  providing  intensive  work 
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with  high  school  students  from  low-income  backgrounds  with  inadequate  scholastic 
preparation  during  the  summers  following  the  10th,  11th,  and  i2th  grades,  as 
well  as  follow-up  in  ensuing  school  years.     The  specific  objectives  of  Upward 
Bound  involve  both  the  generation  of  motivation  to  continue  in  training,  and 
the  development  of  necessary  academic  skills  for  continuation. 

Both  of  these  federally-supported  programs  involve  intervention  with 
the  individual  prior  to  college  entrance.     That  the  students  involved  may 
still  need  special  assistance  to  survive  in  college  was  recognized  by  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968  (Title  1,  Part  A,  Section  105,  P.L.  90- 
575),  whereby  the  Congress  created  a  third  activity  known  as  the  "Special 
Services  Programs,*'  and  placed  this  activity  into  legislative  and  functional 
unity  with  Talent  Search  and  Upward  Bound.     Under  this  legislation, 'funding 
was  established  for  comprehensive  college  programs  that  would  provide  for  (in 
the  language  of  the  Amendment), 

...remedial  and  other  special  services  for  students  with 
academic  potential  (A)  who  are  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enroll- 
ment at  the  institution  which  is  the  beneficiary  of  the  grant 
or  contract,  and  (B)  whoj  by  reason  of  deprived  educational, 
cultural,  or  economic  background,  or  physical  handicap,  are  in 
need  of  such  services  to  assist  them  to  initiate,  continue,  or 
resume  their  post-secondary  education. 

The  Amendments  further  stated  that  such  Special  Services  ma-y^  include 
among  other  things: 

(A)  counseling,  cutorial,  or  other  educational  services, 
including  special  summer  programs,  to  remedy  such  students' 
academic  deficiencies,  ^  ,  ^ 

(B)  career  guidance,  placement,  or  other  student 
personnel  services  to  encourage  or  facilitate  such  students* 
continuance  or  reentrance  in  higher  education  program,  or  • 

(C)  identification, • encouragement ,  and  counseling  of 
any  such  students  with  a  view  to  their  undertaking  a  program 
of  graduate  or  professional  education. 

As  further  developed  and  emphasized  in  the  Guidelines  developed  by  the 
Division  of  Student  Assistance,  USOE,  which  has  served  as  the  administrative 
authority  under  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Special  Services  Programs 
in  post-secondary  institutions  should  attempt  to  facilitate  "disadvantaged" 
students-^  through  an  active  consideration  of  the  students'  total  environment, 
on  and  off  campus,  for  learning  and  developing,  and  to  permit  them  to  progress 
with  dignity  and  with  promise  of  success  in  their  continuing  post-secondary 
study. 


The  term  "disadvantaged  students"  is  the  general  label  used  in  the 
program  guidelines.     In  practice,     he  guidelines,   though  echoing  the  concepts 
quoted  in  the  legislation,  define  uxsadvantage  in  terms  of  origin  from  family 
within  the  Federal  Poverty  Classification,  or  with  physical  handicap. 
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B.    The  Response  from  Higher  Education 

In  .the  first  year  of  the  new  program,  1970-71,  121  projects  were  approved 
and  suppor.ted  with  a  $10  million  appropriation*     It  was  estimated  by  USOE 
that  some  30,000  disadvantaged  students  were  directly  affected. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  program,  1971-72,  a  $15  million  appropriation 
was  used  to  support  190  Special  Services  projects  affecting  an  estimated 
51,500  disadvantaged  students.     Of  the  initial  121  projects,  110  were 
continued  in  the  second  year,   involving  both  new  freshmen  and  continuing 
sophomores.     The  remaining  80  represented  new  projects  in  their  first  year 
of  operation  in  1971-72,  and  they  were  directed  toward  entering  freshmen. 
Some  of  the  students  participating  in  Special  Services  projects  in  the  first 
and  subsequent  years  were  alumni  of  Talent  Search  and  Upward  Bound,  while 
others  met  the  operational  criteria  of  member  of  family  within  the  national 
poverty  criteria  or  were  physically  handicapped. 

In  the  third  year  of  operation  of  Special  Services,  1972-73,  208  projects 
were  funded  at  a  support  level  of  $14,175,000  involving  an  estimated  48,700 
students/   In  this  year  (as  the  evaluation  study  reported  herein  was  begun), 
100  projects  fun.ded  in  both  the  first  and  second  year  were  continued;  74 
projects  funded  for  the  first  time  in  1971-72  were  continued;  and  34  projects 
were  funded  for  the  first  time  in  the  1972-73^  school  year.^ 

Hence,  there  has  been  a  mojdest  exparfsion  of  the  or^iginal  effort,  and 
by  and  large,  the  projects  would  appear  to  have  enjoyed  continuity  of 
acceptance  at  the  institutional  level  and  of  suppoi^t  at  the  federal  level. 

C>     The  Objectives  of  the  Current  Inquiry 

The  current  inquiry  was  a  response  to  a  formal  "Request  for  Proposal" 
issued  by  USOE  through  the  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation 
in  the  late  spring  of  1970.     This  document  expressed  an  interest  in  an 
assessment  of  the  broad  need  for  special  services  for  disadvantaged  students 
in  institutions  of  higher  education,   for  the  development  of  an  information 
base  for  use  in  future  evaluation  activities,  and  for  an  empirical  assess- 
ment of  the  programs  to  provide  program  management  information  that  might 
facilitate  the  award  and  monitoring  processes  within  USOE. 

Toward  these  general  objectives,  a  number  of  specific  tasks  were 
outlined.     These  included  assessment  of  existing  programs  in  terms  of 
numbers  and  characteristics  of  students,  and  types  of  support  provided; 
assessment  of  current  programs  and  the  specified  national  priorities. 


2 

Numbers  and  estimates  were  provided  by  the  Data  Collection  and 
Analysis  Branch,  USOE,  and  the  Division  of  Student  Assistance,  USOE. 
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both  in  terms  of  program  availability  and  program  operation;  identification 
of  factors  associated  with  program  effectiveness  (with  effectiveness  defined 
in  terms  of  "beneficial  impact  on  students*  educational  cievelopment  and 
retention  in  school,"  academic  performance  and  continuance,  and  the* degree 
to  which  programs  are  perceived  by  students  as  "satisfying  their  academic, 
financial,  and  personal  needs");  development  o-f  an  information  system  and 
analytical  techniques  useful  to  national  program  management  and  evaluation; 
specification  of  probable  consequences  of  alternate  funding  levels,  with 
particular  attention  to  "factors  in  and  out  of  the  educational  system  which 
affect  program  activities  and  over  Which  program  directors  have  little  or 
no  influence";  and,   finally,  assessment  of  the  impact  of  successful  support 
services  programs  on  the  sponsoring  institutions  themselves. 

In  the  response  to  the  RFP,  a  field  research  team  in  the  Southeastern 
Office  of  Educational  Testing  Service  elaborated  these  objectives  into  a 
number  of  even  more  specific  issues.    A  first,  basic,  and  critical  set  of 
questions  emerged  from  the  typical  students  involved.     The  target  population 
is  not  only  a  minority  in  many  ways  in  higher  education  itself,  but  also 
a  new  minority;   there  is  little  in  the  research  literature  or  in  institu- 
tional .  experience  yet  that  would  answer  such  questions  as  what  motivated 
them  to  enter  college,  in  contrast  to  the  motivation  of  traditional  college 
applicants;  what  their  instrumental  perceptions  and  aspirations,  may  be;  and, 
what  problems  they  actually  experience  in  maintaining  themselves  in  the 
college  environment.     These  questions  assume  added  importance  and  specificity 
when  one  considers  that  the  net  of  the  national  poverty  criteria  collects 
disproportionate  numbers  of  the  ethnic  minorities — Blacks,  Chicanes,  Native 
Americans,  P  uerto  Ricans ,  Filipinos,  etc. — who  may  differ  as  a  function  of 
ethnicity  in  their  response  to  the  opportunity  and  actuality  of  higher 
education.     Tlie  inclusion,  through  the  ^Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968, 
of  physically  handicapped  students  (poor  or  not.)  p.oses  other  kinds  of 
student  needs  and  response  styles  or  capabilities. 

Beyond  the  description  of  differences  in  relevant  needs  and  behavior 
of  the  "disadvantaged"  student  population  or  subgroups  thereof,  is  the 
important  question  of  their  response  to  various  kinds  of  either  natural  or 
contrived  interventions.     If  one  accepts  the  frequent  argument,  for  example, 
that  academic  achievement  motivation  is  a  middle-class  phenomenon,  what 
may  generate  this  motivation  or  serve  in  its  stead  for  the  disadvantaged? 
Also,  given  the  possibility  that  ethnic  culture  components  control  to  some 
extent  , the  characteristic  responses  to  a  given  stimulus,  are  there  varia- 
tions in  the  most  effective  interventional  strategies  for  the  different 
subgroups? 

A  second  basic  and  critical  set  of  questions  emerges  from  the  essential 
strategy  of  Special  Services.     The  philosophical  assumption  behind  the 
programs  is  that  the  disadvantaged  profit  from  special  assistance  through 
such  traditional  mechanisms  as  counseling,  tutoring,  and  remedial  instruction. 
What,  indeed,  are  the  support  strategies,  and  what  forms  do  they  take  in 
different  kinds  of  higher  education  climates?    Wliat  strategies  appear  most 
effective,  and  what  personal,  programmatic,  or  institutional  factors  moderate 
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their  effectiveness?    Are  there  other  strategies  or  forms  of  intervention  , in 
institutions  with  genuine  commitment  to  disadvantaged  students  (as  attested 
by  numbers  served)  operating  without  federal  support  for  special  services 
and  consequently  without  their  restrictive  mold?    l^iat  other  provisions  for 
the  target  students  do  institutions  need  to  make — and  how  do  special  services  . 
programs^  intermesh  with  other  campus  programs?    And  of  all  the  elements, 
which  operate  effectively  with  what  kinds  of  students  in  what  institutional 
contexts? 

ji 

Tlie  questions  raised  thus  far  have  particular  concern  for  the  impact 
of  the  higher  educational  system,  as  it  is  constituted  or  modified,  and  the 
impact  of  supportive  services  programs,  on  the  "new'*  or  disadvantaged  student. 
Answers  should  provide  some  improved  illumination  of  the  student  and  program 
characteristics,  and  of  the  interaction  of  relevant  individual,  programmatic 
and  institutionalUfa^tprs.    A  third  class  of  question  has  to  do  with  the 
consequences  of  the  enrollment  of  these  students  and  of  the  support  programs 
themselves,  particularly  for  the  host  institutions.    What  is  the  attitude  of 
other  students,  faculty,  and  administrators  toward  the  programs  and  their 
students?    What  changes,  if  any,  may  be  detected  in  institutional  policies, 
curriculum,  or  climate?    Wliat  features  of  the  programs  would  be  preserved  if 
federal  support  were  reduced  or  terminated?    Is  there  any  evidence  that  the 
programs  ^are  eroding  the  elitist  practices  or  otherwise  changing  the  face 
of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole? 


D.  Summary 

/ 

In  summary,  then:,    opportunity  for  liigher  education  has  been  unequally 
available,  perhaps  in  part  because  et^he  system  is  tuned  to  those  who  typically 
can  afford  that  opportunity.     But  the  numerous  barriers  for  the  poor  extend 
beyond  capability  to  pay:     they  may  include  deficits  in  motivation  and  the 
traditional  kinds  of  abilities  demanded  by  traditional  instructional  procedures,  . 
and — as  the  nation's  poor  include  disproportionate  numbers  of  the  ethnic  ^'  >: 

minorities — thfey  may  be  related  to  the  general  exclusive  prejadices  that  have 
pervaded  society  as  a  whole,  or  there  may  be  subcultural  attitudes,  beliefs, 
mores,  and  needs  that  augur  against  an  effective  response  of  higher  education 
institutions  for  members  of  these  ethnic  subgroups*. 

In  response,  the  Congress  created  two  precollege  programs  (Talent 
Search  and  Upward  Bound)  designed  to  motivate  and  better  prepare  students 
from  poor  families  (or  ^disadvantaged"  students)  for  higher  education. 
After  a  few  years*  operation  cf  these  programs,  a  third  program  x^^as  initiated 
at  the  college  level,  in  the  apparent  belief  that  the  target  population 
continued  to  need  various  kinds  of  support  in  maintaining  and  adaptin^g  them- 
selves to  the  college  environment.     As  these  "Special  Services  Prog^ms" 
entered  their  second  year  of  operation,  the  U,   S,  Office  "of  Education 
expressed  a  need  to  examine  the  feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams, to  revise  estimates  of  national  need,  and  to  obtain  better  procedures 
for  monitoring  and  improving  their  impact,. 
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In  determining  how  the  most  effective  evaluation  of  Special  Services 
Programs  may  be  structured  at  this  point  in  time,  attention  has  been  called 
to  developing  an  understanding  of  the  target  population  itself,  in  addition 
to  conducting  an  inventory  of  the  program  elements  as  they  operate  in 
various  institutional  contexts. 

<* 

Finally,  "although  some  aspects  of  the  evaluation  task  demand  a  census  or 
descriptive  tally  of  people  and  events,  and  others  demand  specification  of 
criteria    for  successful  programs,  and  study  of  personal  (student),  institu- 
tional, and  program  element  factors,  there  remains  a  need  to  determine  what 
personal,  p ro gramma txc,  and  institutional  factors  are  associated  with 
effectiveness  of  impact  of  programs  on  students.     This  requires,  of  cours.e, 
criteria  for  judging  effectiveness  of  impact,     llie  original  Request  for 
Proposal  called  for  demonstration  of  impact  on  students  involved  in  the 
programs  in  terms  of  academic  success  and  persistence  and  in  terms  of  their 
satisfaction  with  their  college  experience.     Success,  persistence,  and 
satisfaction  are  likely  t9  be  imperfectly  related;  yet,  each  represents 
important  program  objectives,     Tlie  pattern  of  interrelationships  with  each 
other  and  with  program  elements  should  be  revealing. 

The  federal  interest  in  evaluati-on  of  the  Special  Services  Programs 
reflects  rather  clearly  concerns  for  determining  levels  of  national  need 
for  support  services  for  "disadvantaged"  students,   for  enhancing  in  positive 
ways  the  impact  of  the  programs  through  improved  award  and  monitoring 
procedures,  and  f  :>r  maximizing  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  programs. 
Therefore,  the  question  guiding  the  study  reported  hereii>'is,  most  pre- 
cisely, where  and  under  what  conditions  have  the  programs  been  successful, 
and  how  may  this  impact  be  strengthened  at  reasonable  cost?  f 
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CH^TER  2 


The  Literature  on  the  Higher  Education  of 
the  Disadvantaged:    A  Summary 


A.     The  Scope  of  the  Literature  Review 


Disadvantaged  students  are  defined  by  the  guidelines  for  Special  Services 
Programs  as  students  from  families  within  the  National  Poverty  Classification 
(Appendix  A,  p.  A-1)  or  those  with  physical  handicaps  that  affect  their 

ability  to  cope  with  a  standard  educational  environment. 

I 

The  physically  handicapped  student,   it  would  appear  immediatcdy,  is 
a  different  proposition  from  the  poor  student  in  many  critical  ways.  It 
may  be  suspected  at  the  outset  that  he  is  not  so  frequently  from  a  poverty 
background  nor  does  he  possess  the  characteristic  low  standings  on  tradi- 
tional admissions  credentials  that  students  from  low-'^income  families  so 
frequently  present.     Hie  problems  he  must  surmount  to  survive  in  college, 
and  what  the  college  must  provid^e  to  maintain  him,  are^'decidedly  unique  to 
his  physical  disability.     The^^quadriplegic  must  be  able  to  enter  the  class- 
room, library,  laboratory,  or  toilet  facilities;   the  blind  must  have  special 
means  of  access  to  instructional  material  traditionally  presented  by  visual 
media.     Accordingly,  research  related  to  the  physically  handicapped  will  be 
treated--at  least  initially — quice  separately. 

In  defining  ,a  conceptual  structure  for  determining  what  areas  of  research 
may  be  relevant  to  problems  and  issues  concerning  low-income  students  in 
higher  education,  one  must  immediately  recognize,  as  stressed  in  Chapter  1, 
that  the  nation's  poor  include  disproportionately  large  numbers  of  racial  or 
ethnic  minorities — the  Black,   the  Chicano,   the  Puerto  Rican,   the  American 
Indian,  and  perhaps  others  (Cubans,  Filipinos,  Orientals,  etc.).     Kach  of 
these  groups  may  have  unique  problems  and  needs  in  maintaining  themselves 
in  colleges  as  a  reflection  of  their  cultural  background,   the  fact  cjf  differ- 
ent degrees  ol^  underrepresentation  ir.  college,  and  the  stage  of  development 
of  their  collective  movement  for  equality  of  access  to  educational,  occupa- 
tional, and  social  opportunity.     Tliis  means  that,  in  a  review  of  ;cesearch 
that  may  illuminate  problems  and  solutions  for  the  target  groups  of  the^ 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  one  must  be  concerned  with  research 
on  the  problems  of  minorities  in  college,  as  well  as  with  ^problems  of  the 
poor  or  the  physically  handicapped. 

For  our  purposes,   the  current  American  sys temCelViigher  education  is 
marked  by  several  essential  features.    iMost  notable  is  the  variety  of  abilities 
it  accommodates  (Dariey,  1962)  and  the  variety  of  kinds  of  training  it 
affords,jand  indeed,   the  variety  of  '^presses'*  or  emphases  in  the  learning 
environments  (As tin.,  1965),     Another  essential  feature  is  the  relatively 
high  proportion  of  the  general  cpllege  age  population  now  eiiColled,  a  propor- 
tion that  continued  to  increase.     A  third  essential  feature  is  the  pervasive 
belief  in  our  society  that  higher  education  is  a  prerequisite  for  access  to 
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higher-level  occupational,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  opportunity.  A 
fourth  essential  feature  is  the  elitist  origin,  tradition,  and  nature  of  -^..^ 
American  higher  Education  which  persists  in  spite  of  inroads  made  by  public  * 
and  vocacional-technical  or  open-door  colleges  since  World  War  II,  The 
persistence  of  this  elitism  i%  evidenced  by  the  tendency  among  the  general 
public  or  college  faculty  and  administration  alike  to  equate  qualit^y  of 
institution  with  the  degree  to  which  it  is  selective,  and  by  the  upward  aspira- 
tion— and  mobility — of  higher  education  institutions  in  this  tradition/ 

Given  these  features  of  the  higher  educational  system,  and  the  concern 
of  federal  government  witl-^  poor/minority  prospective  students,  it  is  litt?le 
wonder  that  the  label  '^disadvantaged"  is  commonplace  both  in  the  language  of 
the  Higher  Education  x\mendments,  and  in  the  thoughts  and  objectives  of  those 
researchers  and  educators  who  have  add^ressed  themselves  to  -the  accommodation 
of  such  students  in  higher  education.     College  involves  financial  costs  which 
for  the  poor  represent  a  financial  burden.     Tliis  places  them  in  a  "disadvantaged 
position,  of  course,  but  it  may  be  hypothesized  that  their  disadvantage  extends 
beyond  their  financial  status,  which  is  remediable  by  infusion  of  financial 
aid.     Because  the  typical  college  student  has  come  from  a  different  subculture — 
^^one  more  marked  for  its  emphasis  on  academic  achievement  and  its  belief  in  the 
reasonableness  of  attainment  of  the  good  life  if  armed  with  higher  education — 
the  poor  student  may  present  important  differences  in  attitudes,  values,  and 
aspirations  as  a  function  of  his  low-income  background.     Perhaps  as  a  function 
of  those  abilities  required  to  sustain  higher  education  and  the  fact  that  job- 
leval  entry  screening  procedures  may  rely  heavily  on  criteria  of  educational 
attainment  or  the"  abilities  such  attainment  reflects,   the  lower  socioeconomic 
levels  contain  many  individuals  with  differences  (as  well  as  they  can  be 
measured  by  our  traditional  tests  and '  preco^llege  grading  systems)  in  the 
capability  to  maintain  themselves  and  to  grow  in  a  system  traditionally 
patronized  by  and  structured  for  the  kinds  of  students  who  have  gone  £o  college 
in  the  past.' 

Thus,  the  essential  characteristics  of  th'^  target  group  of  prospective 
college  studen^'ts,  and  of  the  American  college  and  university  environment,  are 
relevant  to  the  literature  search.    Another  class  of  factors  of  relevance 
to  the  presence  and  behavior  of  the  disadvantaged  in  college  has  to  do  with 
certain  movements  within,  or  characteristics  of,  contemporary  American&society 
that  prescribe  forces  affecting  that  presence.     One  such  factor  is  the  pro- 
gressive concern  at  federal  levels,  starting  with  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  1955  on  public  school  desegregation,  and  extending  to   recent   "War  on 
Poverty"  efforts,        move  toward  a  more  genuine  equality  of  access  to  societal 
benefits,  or,  at  the  least,  to  remove  the  artificial  barriers  that  have  tended 
to  contain  individuals    within  their  less  desirable  traditional  spheres  of 
oppprtunity.    Another  factor  is  the  evolution  of  minority  group  identity  and 
effective  movements,   the  emergence  of  new  vocal  leaders  whose  power  within  and 
outside  their  minority  group  depends  on  the  forces  they  use  or  reflect  and 
that  build  group  solidarity — or  power.     There  can  be  no  question,  for  example, 
but  that  the  rallying  of  Blacks  around  concepts  of  Black  identity  has  created 
a  situation  in  which  members  of  that  minority  have  become  a  force  to  be 
contended  with  socially,  economically,  and  politically — because  of  the 
massing  of  individuals  who  identify  with  one  another  and  who  present ^a 
cpmmoa  set  of  priorities.  ^ 
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Thus,  at  the  outset  it  is  believed  that  the  search  for  useful  competent 
opinion  or  empirical  findings  will  derive  from  the  unique  characteristics 
of  the  target  student,  the  essential  nature  of  the  educational  system  they 
enter,  and  the  new  societal  forces  that  may  make  new  aspirations  for  the 
adult  role  seem  or  be  reasonable. 

With  the  strong  suspicion  that  these  are  some  of  the  critical  dimensions 
of  the  problem,  a  search  of  presumed  relevant  literature  began.     What  was 
found  has  been  organized  in  succeeding  sections  as: 

o    Definitions  and  Concepts  of  "Disadvantagement" : 
Theories,  Models,  and  Applications 

o    Census  of  the  "Disadvantaged"  in  Higher  Education  Institutions: 
Enrollment  Trends  and  Current  Status 

o    Barriers  to  Access  to  Higher  Education  for  the  "Disadvantaged" 

o    The  "Disadvantaged"  in  College: 

What  They  Experience,  and  What  Tliey  Achieve 

o    Programs  for  Facilitating:  Access  to  and  Success'^n  ColXege  of 
,the  "Disadvantaged" 


o    Conclusions,  Implications,  and  RecoiranendatioTis.^for  Further  Research. 

The  search  for  relevant  literature  began  with  the  initiation  of  the 
study.     Specialized  bibliographic  search  services,  such  as  use  of  the  ERIC, 
files  and  the  computerized  search  facilities  of  the  North  Carolina  Board 
of  Science  and  Technology  were  used,  as  well  as  were  the  more  conventional 
abstracts  such  as  those  provided  by  the  College  Student  Personnel  Abstracts-. 
The  search  focused  on  the  ten-year  period  prior  to  1972.     In* addition; 
recourse  was  made  to  a  number  of  centers  of  activity  known  for  their 
collection  of  relevant  articles  and  si:udies:     these  included  the  office 
of  Dr.  Edmond  Gordon  of  the  Horace  Mann-Lincoln  Institute  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  The  Division  of  Student  Assistance  and  the  Office  of 
Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation  of  the  U,  S.  Office  of  Education;   the  ' * 
Southwestern  Cooperative  Educational  Laboratory,   Inc.,  in  Albuquerque;  and  . 
the  Centro  de  Estudio^  Chicanos  Publications,  in  San  Diego.     Special  efforts 
were  made  to' obtain  unpublished  institutional  studiestp  Most  of  these  were 
drawn  from  the  files  of  the  Division  of  Student  Assistance,  USOE;  others  were 
solicited  directly  from  institutions  in  the  later  empirical  survey  to  be 
reported  herein. 


B.     Definitions  and  Concepts  of  "Disadvantagement" : 
Tl\eories, '  Models,  and  Applications 


In  administering  special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students,  the 
federal  government  employs  principally  (as  has  already  been  notedj)  a 
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i'galistic  kind  of  application  of  the /^National  Poverty  Classification,'* 
A /student  from  a  family  within  the  classification  is  considered  disadvantaged. 
Because  occupation  and  income  are  strongly  related  to  educational  level 
ajttained,  a  definition  of  disadvantage  based  on  economic  criteria  includes 

lose  in  the  lower  range  of  educational  achievement  as  well,  ^Havighurst 
\^as  noted  (1970),  "there  is  no  single  ethnic  group  of  any  size  that  can  be 
said  to  be  disadvantaged  educationally  and 'economically  as  a  whole  group 
■[p,  314]."    He  goes  on,  however,  to  estimate  that  the  bottom  15-20%  of  the 
population  in  income  and  educational  achievement  contains  about  20  million 
English-speaking  Caucasians,  8  million  Negroes,  2  million  Spanish- Americans, 
700,000  Puerto  Ricans,  and  500,000  American  Indians.     In  terms  of  compa- 
rable ethnic  prbportions ,^  that  would  mean  11%  of  the  English-speaking 
Caucasians,  40%  <>^f  the  Blacks,  33%  of  the  Mexican-Amer^icans,  50%  of  the 
Puerto  Ricans,  and  70%  of  the  American  Indians.     Thus,  significant  propor- 
tions of  at  least  four,  major  cultural  groups  whose  members  are  racial  or 
ethnic  minorities  are  caughc  in  the  net  of  the  definition  of  disadvantage. 

'riiis  sect4-on,  however,  is  not  concerned  with  the  legalistic  or  adminis- 
trative definition  of  "disadvantaged,"  but  with  theories,  models,  and 
constructs  that  purport  to  explain  the  failure. of  the  target  group  or  groups 
to  achieve  as  riadily  and  as  well,  or  to  persist  in  school  to  the  same 
extent  as  do  tire  middle  or  upper  class. 

Scarcely  more'  tHan  ar  decade  or  two  ago,  this  posed  no  apparent  problem 
of  explanation.     Those  who  failed  to  achieve  readily  in  school  were  frequently 
,  thought  to  be  simply  those  with  learning  difficulties  caused  by  lack  of 
scholastic  aptitude,  motivation  to  succeed,  or  financial  capability  to 
persist.     Achievement  motivation  proved  to  be  a  rationalization,  or  explana- 
tion after  the  fact,  rather  than  a  useful  trait — at  least  there  were  dif- 
ficulties in  defining  it  sufficiently  to  permit  the  development  of  measures 
that  could  be  shown  to  be  related  to  subsequent  achievement.  Conventional 
tests  of  scholastic  aptitude,  or  a  combination'  of  test  scfores  and  past 
performance,, .have, served  as  predictors  of  academic  success  that  cannot  be 
significantly  improved,  as  Fishman  stated  in  1962*: 

•••it  would  hardly  seem  to  be  too  much  of  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  negrly  every  investigator  of  higher  education  has 
'done'a  study  predicting , college  achievement  or  adjustment. 
It  .also  seems  that  every  investigator  has  done  only  one 
such  study •  » 

IVhat  is  the  upshot  of  all  this  research  on  college  ^ 
selection  and  guidance?    Unfortunately,  it  can  all  be 
summarized  rather  briefly.     The  most  usual  predictors  are 
high  school  grades  and  scores  on  a  standardized  measure  ^ 
of  scholastic  aptitude •    The  usual  criterion  is  the  fresh- 
*Ri§pi^verage.     The  average  multiple  correlation  obtained 
when  aiming  the  usual  predictors  at  the  usual  criterion  is 
approximately  •55.  ^  Tlie  gain  in  the  multiple  correlation  upon 
adding  a  personality  test  score  to  one  or  both  of  the  usual 
predictors,  holding  the  criterion  constant,  is  ^usually  less 
than  .05  [p.  668-669].  ' 
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Tlie  civil  riglits  moveinent  Snd  related  forces  seem  to  have  brought  into 
clear  national  focus  a  deeper  insight  into  the  ability^def icit  explanation 
of  failure  to  enter  or  to  perform  satisfactorily  in  college.     Large  -components 
of  racial  and  ethnic  subgroups  of  the  population  fall  into  difficulties  from 
failure  to  persist  in  school.     If  our  society  has  practiced  wholesale  dis- 
crimination in  withholding  social,  economic,  and  educational  opportunity  from 
these  subgroups,   forces  growing  out  of  that  discrimination  may  be  responsible 
for  failures  in  educational  attainment — or  indeed,   for  failures  in  repressing 
the  wrongs  of  past  discrimination  by  simple  removal  of  such  batriers  as 
the  financial  (as,  at  the  higher  education  level,  through  provision  of 
low-cost  educational  opportunity  or  financial  aid).     Greater  efforts  by 
society  than  these  must  be  made  to  find  effective  ways  to  facilitate  the 
educational  treatment  of  groups  that  may  have  suffered,  whatever  the  personal 
traits  of  their  members,   from  prejudicial  and  discriminatory  practices  of 
society-at-large.     More  effective  educational  treatment,  however/  demands 
insights  into  the  cause  for  relative  failure*^ 

In  this  effort  to  hypothesi::e  why  minority  or  poverty  groups  have 
difficulty  in  conventional  educational  programs,   there  have  been,  in  the 
last  decade,  what  appear  to  be  two  opposing  camps.     One  is  exemplified  by 
Jensen  (1969)  who  argues  for  genetic  bases  for  learning  difficulties  much 
as  did  Shuey  (1958)  a  decade  earlier.     This  argument  places  the  blame  for  the 
condition  on  the  individual  or  his  minority  subculture.     Tlie  other  camp 
attributes  causality  not  to  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of  the  minority 
subculture,,  but  to  the  constriction  of  that  minority  by  the  majority  culture. 
For  example,  Amos  and  Grambs  (1968)  define  the  culturally  disadvantaged  as 
"those  who  are  the  products  of  a  culture  that  has  not  provided  them  with 
motivations,  opportunities,  experiences  and  relationships  that  will  enhance 
their  chances  of  competing  successfully  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  all 
phases- of  life.*'  ,  » 

From  either  concept,  strategies  for  easement  can  indeed  be  formulated. 
If  a  discriminatory  socciety  is  at  fault,  it  can  become' penitent  md  redress 
its  sins  by  giving  more  of  that  which  has  .been  denied.     In  the  case  of 
assumption  of  genetic  differences,  the  problem  becomes  one  of  alternate 
instructional  strategies  'that  are  not  lock-step  with  the  usual  wholesale 
approach  to  instruction.     But  emerging  minority-group  spokesmen  have  been 
quick  to  point  out  that  most  labels — deprived,  disadvantaged,  etc.-r-suggest 
an  inferiority  of  the  individuals  or  gtoups  so  labeled,  whether  attributing 
deficit  to  biological  or  genetic  traits  characteristic  of  members  of  a 
racial  or 'ethnic  group,  or  to  cleticiencies  characteristic  of  the  culture 
of  that  group.     Particularly  where  discrete  or  identifiable  groups  are 
Involved,   the  attribution  of  inferiority  in  such  pejorative  characterizations 
reeks  of  the  very  essence  of  prejudice.     As  Tliomas  (1970)  stated  in  a  p^per 
delivered  before  the  137th  annual  convention  of  the  American  Association  for. 
the  Advancement  of  Scicfnce;  ^  '  » 

/ilie  termij,  disadvantaged,  high  risk,  etc.  are  viewed  with  disdain 
by  the  groups  to  wl]ich  the  terms  have  been  attached.  Besides 
connoting  a  diminutionv  of  worth,  tjiese  terms  have  a  way  of  not 
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',placing  enough  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  it  is  our  society 
that  has  produced  the  high-risk,  disadvantaged  and  deprived 
jstu'dents. 

Those  explanations  of  failure  submitted  by  the  ^irst  camp  of  those  who 
attribute  cause  to*  the  individual  or  his  subculture  are  what  Williams 
(1970)     describes  a^  the  "xieficit  model  which  assumes  that  Black  people 
are  deficient  when  compared  to  whites  in  some  measurable  trait  called 
intelligence,  and  that  this  deficiency  is  due  to  genetic  or  cultural 
'factors  or  both  [p,  65] Williams  sees  the  kind  of  definition 
characterizing  the  other  camp  (which  blames  the  prejudicial  society)  as  more 
satisfactory.     This  he  calls  the  "cultural  difference"  model,  which 

asserts  that  the  differences  noted  by  psychologists  in  intel- 
ligence testing,  family  <Snd  social  organizations  and  the 
studies  of  the  Black  community  are  not  the'result  of  pathology, 
faulty  learning,  or  genetic  inferiority,,,,   [but]  are  manifesta- 
tions of  a  viable  and  well-delineated  culture  of  the  Black- 
American  [p,  65],  ^ 

This  point  of  view  is  reflected^ by' Clark  (1969),  who  sees  learning  difficulties 
of  minorities  as  a  function  of-" 

the  total  pattern-  of  racial  prejudice,  discrimination,  and 
segregation  found  in  a  racist  society. [which]  blocks  the 
capacity  of  school  personnel  to  teach  minority  group  children 
with  the  same  observable  efficiency  as  that  given  other 
.children  [p,  60], 

Similar  reasoning  by  Stone  (in  press),  tos  led  to  .his  prp^posing  the  term 
"disequalized"  rather  than  "disadvantaged,"  toward  postulating  observable 
deficits  as  a  function  of  punitive  or  discriminato^^y  pressures  exerted  on 
the  minority  individual  by  the  majority  rather  than  as  a  function  of  simple 
inabilities  of  the  individual  members  of  the  minority  or  of  minority  cultural 
deficiencies.  '  t 

For  some  time,  there  have  been  spokesmen  who  have  argued  for  emphasizing 
the  neutral  or  positive  characteristics  of  the  minority  culture,  not  only  to 
escape  the  pejorative  characterization^  of  labels  implying  individual  or 
cultural  inferiority, nor  necessarily  to  blame  the  majority  culture  rather 
than  the  minority  group  member  or  subculture,  but  also^-o  direct  the  search 
for  more  effective  educational  strategies.     For  example,  RiesSman  (1962) 
has  pointed  out  the  need  to  emphasize  positive  characteristics  in  order  to 
eradicate  the  negative  or  pater.ialistic  views  prevalent  among  those  who  deal 
with  members  of  the  poverty  culture  (e.g.,  social  workers,  teachers,  psychol- 
ogists),^ He  pictures  the  so-called  "culturally  deprived"  child  as  a  member 
of  an  extended,  rather  than  a  broken  family.     Such  a  child,  he  then  reasons, 
tends  to  identify  himself  more  readily  as  a  member  of  a  group  than  as  an 
individual,  and  is  accustomed  to  acting  aggressively  rather  than  passively. 
If  this  is  so,  Riessraan  feels  that,  to  be  successful,  an  educational  program 
should  provide  self-respect  and  direction  rather  than  indiscriminant  luve. 
Kenneth  Johnson  (1970)  has  observed: 
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To  say  that  a  person  is  culturally  deprived  is  to  say  that 
h*=»'is  at  a  disadvantage  in  some  system  but  not  necessarily 
in  any  system.     Thus  the  nature  of  the  system  in  which  he 
is  disadvantaged  must  be  specified.     The  system  in  which 
the  ghetto  dweller  finds  himself  at  a  disadvantage  is  the 
economic  system, 

Johnson' s 'formulation  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  ghetto  dweller, 
for  example,  may  have  traits  that  are  adaptive,  and  necessary  for  survival  in 
tht  ghetto  environment,  and  that  ^ese  traits  serve  to  kefep  him  out  of  or 
to  hamper  him  in  other  environments  or  systems*    Application  to  training 
in  the  Job  Corps,  where  money  or  special  privileges  rather  than  a  grade  of 
"A"  was  used  as  a  reward  for  achievement,  suggests  that  minorities  may 
progress  in  a  conventional  educational  environment  if  parts  of  it  are 
modified  enough  that  the  behavior  styles,  success  patterns,  and  Some  of  the 
values  of  the  cultural  minority  can  be  accommodated  and  enlisted. 

In  a  comprehensive  review  of  theoretical  models  of  poverty  and  the  poor, 
Valentine  (1969)  points  to  three  ideological  schools  of  thought.    Model  I 
portrays  a  ''self-perpetuating  subsociety  with  the  defective,  unhealthy  sub- 
'bulture."    Model  II  is  that  of  an  "externally  oppressed  society  with  an 
imposed,  exploited  subculture,''    Model  III  is  a  ''heterogeneous  subsociety 
with  variable,  adaptive  subcultures,"    Valentine  contends  that  the' first 
model  is  the  "chief  underpinning  for  dominant  public  policy  initiatives" 
and  it  has  already  failed.     Model  II  has  its  basis  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
radical  left;  it  is  theoretically  sound  but  difficult  to  implement  in  the 
nonutopia  we  live  in,     Valentine  himself  subscribes  to  Model  III,  with  all 
of  its  implications  for  the  formulation  of  a  universal  concept  of  culture. 
He  concludes: 


Each  way  of  life  can  be  seen  as  a  uniquely  creative  and 
continually  developing  synthesis  in  which  human  universals 
and  group  particularities  are  inseparable.     Similarly,  this 
view  will  grant  a  basic. human  worth  and  dignity  to  all  sub- 
societies  and  to  each  subculture,     Tliis  requires  a  consistent 
refusal  to  derogate  any  subsystem  sinply  because  it  seems 
to  violate  one's  own  sectional  values  or  to  threaten  one's 
own  subgroup  interests  [p,  147], 

In'-a  later  paper  Valentine  (1971)  goefe  so  far  as  to  reject  both  the 
"biological-deficit"  model  and  the  "culture-difference"  model.     The  former 
model,  he  states,  cannot  be  proven.     He;  feels  that  the  "culture-difference'' 
model  is  theoretically  sound,  but  needs  to  be  extended.    Although  still 
supporting  the  idea  of  ethnic  difference  and  diversity,  he  now  proposes 
that  Afro-Americans  are  "bi-cultural, "    Tliey  simultaneously  exhibit  behavior 
of  mainstream  culture  and  hold  Afro-American  traditions.     This  formulation 
points  up  the  dangers  in  trying  to  work  from  too  stereotyped  or  exclusive 
a  view  of  a  given  minority  culture  without  realizing  that  some  aspects  of 
the  white  majority  culture  may  have  been  partially  cr  wholly  assimilated. 
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Yet,  in  these  several  formulations,  and  the  controversies  that  have 
engulfed  them,  it  is  apparent  that  much  more  is  at  work  than  attempts  to 
explain  deficit  in  educational  achievement  and/or  attainment/   First,  there 
is  an  attempt  to  find  a  neutral  concept  and  a  label  that  is  nonderogatory 
to  provide  a  justification  for  the  deficit.     Before  very  long,  however — 
particularly  if  the  concept  becomes  a  part  of  popular  language — it  becomes  a 
euphemism  for  the  group  so  labeled  and  for  whatever  stereotypes  are  involved, 
^s  Friedman  (1967)  said  of  the  term  cultural  deprivation,  "...it  was 
pctentiaJly  something  more — a  popular  image,"    A  completely  uninvolved 
visiter  from  another  planet  could  probably  find  a  biological  deficit,  a 
cultural  deficit,  a  cultural  difference,  or  a  bicultural  conflict  theory 
equally  worth  attention,  and  conclude  that  what  the  progression  of  terms 
illustrates  best  is  that  the  human  being  resents,  resists,  ^and  replaces 


labels  for  groups  he  identifies  with  that  for  whatever  reasori  have  or  come 


Another  important  generalization  may  be  drawn  from  several  formulations 
and  their  justifications.     That  is,  they  may  reflect  or  evoke  concern  in  a 
dominant  culture  for  its  sins  of  discrimination,  thus  enlisting  political, 
economic^  social,  and  institutional  interest  in  the  cause  of  redress  (i.e,, 
the  term  "deprived"  suggests,   for,  the  dominant  society,  action  to  provide 
whatever  has  been  withheld).     Yet,  the  formulations  may  serve  still  for 
those  who  identify  with  the  group  sustaining  the  deficit  as  a  reminder  of 
that  deficit  and  recognition  of  it  by  those  outside  the  group.     It  is  only 
natural,   then,  to  challenge  the  formulation. 

The  evolution  of  concepts  and  labels  attests  something  still  more 
important  —  that  is,  the  search  for  an  explanation  of  deficit  is  moving  toward 
positive  elements  that  create  a  beauty,  a  reasonable  source  of  pride,  and  an 
unanxious  identity,  both  for  the  group  labeled  and  for  those  interacting  with 
that  group.     The  situation  becomes  a  political/cultural-interaction  process 
where  blame-setting — on  the  individual,   the  cultural  nninority,   the  majority 
culture  or  its  institutions  (including  the  schools)  —  is  of  limited  utility 
in  relieving  the  deficit  unless  that  blame  can  be  accepted  sufficiently  by 
the  component  blamed  to  permit  an  honest  and  aggressive  search  for  ways  to 
improve  the  condition, 

Tlius,   the  critical  question  rem/\ins:    Whatever  the  origin  of  restricted 
academic  achievement  and  attainment,  how  remove  it?    If  conventional  tests 
of  scholastic  aptitude  only  identify  those  who  perform  well  in  conventional 
educational  programs,  how  modify  those  programs  to  capitalize  on  whatever 
other  traits  and  qualities  the  individual  may  have?    How  modify  the  reward 
system  to  make  it  Instrumental,  and  how  change  the  expectancy  to  yield  a, 
higher  level  of  aspiration  and  persistence?    Friedenberg  has  stated: 

Urgent  as  the  need  for  a  massive  increase  in  support  for 
black  and  other  "disadvantaged"  students  was  and  is,  it 
seems  grotesque  for  [the  proponents  of  these  groups ]>  to 
conceive  their  problem  as  a  matter  of  test  bias,,,.  What 
is  needed  to  respond  more  adequately  to  the  needs  of 
"disadvantaged"  is  not  a  more  thorough  and  ingenious 
canvass  among  them  for  the  qualities  society  rewards, 


to  have  negative  connotations  to  him  or  others. 
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but  a  broader  and  more  adventurous— and  more  gracious— con- 
ception of  what  constitutes  a  socially  valuable  attribute. 

That  the  search  for  appropriate  instructional  strategies  may  indeed 
produce  results  not  bound  by  traditional  measures  of  scholastic  aptitude  is 
demonstrated  ma  well-designed  and  carefully  controlled  study  by  Rohwer 

W  ^n*in     •  if^^'f    ^  '-^'-"^  P^^^^'^  associates  to  middle-income  Whites 

and  to  low-mcome  Blacks.     Such  a  test,  he  feels,  "not  o^TlT^rmits  but  usua.i 

^iro  nf'"^^     i^'''^^^'^  °^  considerable  ingenuity,"  but  also  (a)  relates  to 
tests  of  school  achievement,   (b)  duplicates  the  kind  of  school  learning 
required  of  .^children,  and  (c)  produces  reliable  measures  for  children  of 
nature  ''h?'"'  ^^'^•^g^^""^.     On  this  test,  which  he  sees-  as  conceptual  in 
nature,   the  usual  gap  between  white  and  Black  does  riot  emerge.     He  concludes: 

Theraodel  does  have  pronounced  educational  implications     ..  It 
implies  that  any  type  of  learning  proceeds  best  when  conditions 
are  such  that  conceptual  activity  is  elicited  in  the  learner, 
whether  the  conceptual  activity  'called  for  is  formal' or  imagina- 
tive... It  implies  that  some  students  should  be  presented  informa- 
tion for  learning  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  acquisition  by  means 
of  imaginative  conceptual  activity,  while  for  other  students  , 
the  subject  matter  should  be  presented  so  that  it  can  be  acquired 
by  means  of  formal  conceptual  activity.     The  model  also  implies 
that,  for  10V7-SES  students,  care  should  be  taken  to  provide 
ample  opportunities  for  acquiring  information  and  skills  missed 
because  of  inadequate  early  environmental  experience.    Of  equal 
importance,  these  opportunities  should  be  tailored  to  the 
students'  relative  propensities  for  formal  or  imaginative  con- 
ceptual activity.     Simply,   the  argument  is  that  a  given  subject 
matter  can  be  mastered  efficiently  either  by  the  route  of  formal 
oi;  that  of  imaginative  conceptual  activity,  depending' on  the 
propensities  of  the  students  being  taught;  the  corollary  argument 
IS  that  the  achievement  of  mastery  by  means  of  rote  activity 
is  probably  inappropriate  for  all  students  [p.  204]. 

Improved  educational  systems  for  the  disadvantaged  must  go  beyond  utili- 
zation of  new  cognitive  patterns  and  problem-solving  styles  to  consider 
revised  reward  systems.     Havighurst  (1970)  has  recently  drawn  heavily  on 
the  research  regarding  general  reinforcements  in  learning  of  young  children 
and  has  concluded  that  disadvantaged  subcultures  carry  th-i-  children  along' 
the  evolutionary  path  at  different  rates  and  in  different  ways,   that  there 
are  differences  between  ethnic  subcultures  among  disadvantaged  groups  in  the 
reward  systems  taught  their  children,  and  that  to  be  effective  in  our 
majority  culture  a  reward  system  must  be  based  on  a  strong  ego,  yielding  in 
turn  a  sense  of  personal  control  and  responsibility.    From  such  conclusions, 
Havighurst  is  able  to  postulate  a  number  of  strategies  for  -the  better 
instruction  of  disadvantaged  minority  groups  which  include  use  of  a  hier- 
archy of  reward  levels,  knowledge  of  which  are  operating  in  any  given  class, 
more  liberal  use  of  rewards,  helping  the  child  to  strengthen  his  ego  as  a 
controller  which  can  be  utilized  to  reward  his  behavior,  and  finally, 
assistance  to  the  parents. 
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Havighurst's  approach  is  positive.     Too  frequently,  however,  the  man 
on  the  street,  or  in  the  admissions  office  of  most  higher  education  institu- 
tions, or  on  the  lecture  platform  still  interprets  disadvantage  as  does 
Egerton  (1968): 

'High  Risk*  students  are  those  whose  lack  of  money,  low  stand- 
ardized test  scores,  erratic  high  school  records  and  race/ 
class/cultural  characteristics,  taken  together,  place  them 
at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with  the  preponderant  mass 
of  students  in  the  colleges  they  wish  to  enter.     They  are 
students  who  are  seen  a^  long-shot  prospects , for  success, 
but  who  demonstrate  some  indefinable  and  unmeasurable  quality — 
motivation,  creativity,  resilience,  leadership,  personality 
or  whatever — which  an  admissions  office  might  interpret  a^  ^ 
a  sign  of  strength  offsetting  the  customary  indicators  of 
probable  success  [p,  7], 

The  damage  of  such  a  view  is  that  deficit  is  recogni?:ed  and  taken  as 
'real,  and  the  only  way  seen  to  salvation  is  for  the  student  to  exhibit  some 
majority  characteristic  associated  with  "strength"  or  promise  of  "success." 

The  ansv/er  probably  lies  in^  the  emerging  laboratory's  ability  to  find 
alternate  instructional  strategies  pov/erful  enough  to  break  the  back  of 
traditional  approaches  and  reward  systems  and  the  accumulata  of  three 
centuries  of  elitism  in  higher  education.     That  thete  is  the  possibility  of' 
a  difterent  elitism-free  system  is  probably  well  attested  by  Cole  and  Bruner 
(1971),  who  take  issue  with  the  cultural  deficit  definition,  and  who  provide 
a  data-  and  theory^based  case  that,  in  their  minds,  casts  doubt  on  the 
conclusion  that  a  deficit  exists  in  minority  group  children,  and  even  raises 
doubts  as  to  whether  any  nonsuperf icial  differences  exist  among  different 
cultural  groups.     They'lean  heavily  on  modern  linguists  who  have  reexamined 
the  traditional  educational  theories,  and  then  they  examine  some  of  these 
theories  from  the  perspective  of  behavioral  research.     They  conclude,  in 
an  argument  that  should  be  read  in  the  original  form: 

Psychologists  concerned  with  comparative  research,  and  com- 
parisons of  social  and  ethnic  group  differences  in  particular, 
must  take  seriously  the  study  of  the  way  different  groups 
organize  the  relation  between  their  hands  and  minds;  without 
assuming  the  superiority  of  one  system  over  another,  they 
must  take  seriously  the  dictum  that  man  is  a  cultural  animal. 
When  cultures  are  in  competition  for  resources,  as  they  are 
'    \_  today,   the  psychologist's  task  is  to  analyze  the  source  of 

cultural  differences  so  that  those  of  the  minority,  the  less 
powerful  group,  may  quickly  acquire  the  intellectual  instru- 
ments necessary  for  success  in  the  dominant  culture,  should 
they  so  choose  [p.  875]. 

The  social  scientist,  together  with  the  educatyional  practitioner,  must 
search  for  ways  in  which  to  improve  and  equalize  educational  opportunity  to 
the  fullest  extent  technically  possible.     The  determination  of  cause  of 
the  disadvantaged  student's  failure  to  a^chieve  in  school  at  the  same  rate 
or  failure  to  persist  in  school  for  as  long  as  the  nondisadvantaged,  may 
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help  to  formulate  new  instructional  strategies  and  to  ease  other  conditions 
in  society  that  hold  the  disadvantaged  back.     Without  invoking  the  difficult 
question  of  causality,   the  postulating  of  associated  conditions  may  also 
help  to  change  educational  and  societal  conditions  that  impinge  on  minorities. 
Yet,  what  all  of  the  foregoing  considerations  attest  is  that  any  label 
that  becomes  generally  popular  also  has  personal  and  political  implications 
for  those  people  grouped  under  that  rubric.    Most  of  the  arguments  found., 
in  the  literature  for  a  concept  of  cultural  deprivation  or  disadvantage ,pr 
difference  or  disequalization  or  whatever  seem  to  .have  been  .invoked,  then 
later  attacked,  and  subsequently  floundered,  .all  as  a  function  of  political 
pressures  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  empirical  research  findings  that 
would  affirm  or  refute  the  factors  postulated. 

The  b^st  use  of  any  formulation  of  a  social  science  principle  may  be 
whether  it  is  useful  or  not  useful,  not  whether  it  is  true  or  untrue. 
What  is  useful  to  the  practitioner  in  attempting  to  improve  intervention 
strategies  may  be  harmful  to  the  minority  group  member  in  attempting  to 
improve  his  own  status  or  self-image,  as  long  as  he  is  confronted,  as  he 
must  inevitably  and  eternally  be,  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  minority  in  a 
majority  society.     What  would  seem  to  be  needed  on  the  one  hand  is  a 
persistent  research  and  developmental  effort  that  is  concerned  with  more 
substantive  questions  than  whether  tests  are  culturally  biased  (when  it  may 
be  more  accurate  to  state  they  reflect  a  conventional  majority-oriented 
educational  system);  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  reasonable  recognition  of  and 
attention  to  the  very  reasonable  needs  of  the  identifiable  minorities  to  be 
'labeled  or  treated  in  ways  that  serve  to  enhance  their  striving  for  a  reasonable 
and  self-sustaining  role  in  society,  and  their  attainment  of  that  role, 

C,     Enrollment  Trends  and  Current  Status  of  Disadvantaged 
Students  in  Higher  Educat.ion  Institutions 

In  the  previous  section,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the 
nation's  poor — and  their  heavy  compoients  of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities — 
fail  to  achieve  as  well  or  to  persist  as  long  in  educational  programs.  This 
should  be  particularly  apparent  in  any  census  of  the  ,college  and  university 
student  population,  analyzed  for  race  and/or  family  income.     To  what  extent 
has  any  deficit  in  educational  achievement  and  persistence,  and  the  obvious 
financial  disadvantage,  resulted  in  restriction  of  numbers  of  these  students 
in  college?    And  are  there  trends  that  reveal  any  significant  changes  taking 
place? 

Before  turning  to  these  questions,  some  population  bases  are  needed 
as  a  perspective  for  viewing  the  distribution  of  students  in  higher  education 
institutions.     Given  the  definition  of  disadvantage  used  by  USOE  in  administer- 
ing Special  Services  Programs,  a  first  concern  is:     What  is  the  distribution 
of  the  general  and  college  populations  by  income  levels?    Estimates  provided 
by<  the  Bureau  of  Census  for  1971  are  shown  in  Table  2-1. 
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The  data  in  Table  2-1  show  that  while  18,4%  of  the  §amilies  in  the  U-  S. 
in  1971  had  incomes  below  $5,000,  only  8,7%  of  the  students  in  college  came 
from  such  families.     In  the  $15,000  plus  range  are  found  about  25%  of 
the  families,  but  about  38%  of  the  college  population  is  from  this  income 
range.     Because  of  the  tendency  for  poorer  families  to  have  larger  numbers 
of  children  than  middle-  or  upper-affluence  families,  the  discrepancies 
would  probably  be  even  greater  if  family  ^±ze  could  be  taken  into  account. 

Table  2-2  illustrates  the  same  phenomenon  in  a  different  way.     For  18-  to 
24-year-olds  in  the  general  population  from  families  with  income  below  $3,000, 
only  about  one  in  seven  were  in  college  in  October  1971,  and  about  one  of 
ever^  five  18-  to  24-year-oids  from  families  in  the  $3,000  to  $4 , 999jii^ncome 
bracket  were  in  college.     For  families  in  the  $15,000-plus  range,  almost  6 
of  every  10  were  in  college.    Given  a  median  national  income  of  something 
over  $10,000  in  that^year,  it  would  appear  that  about  half  of'  the  18-  to 
24-year-olds  from  such  families  are  in  college. 

The  most  recent  reliable  data  on  the  distribution  of  the  general  and 
college  populations  by  race  are,  provided  by  a  census  conducted  in  thii  fall 
of  1970  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  USOE  (USOE,  OCR-72-8),  and  by  the  1970 
census.     Table  2-3  shows  the  general  population  by  the  racial  categories 
available  from  the  1970  census,  and  the  full-time  college  population  by  the 
same  categories  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

The  generalizations  from  the  data  in"  Table  2-3  are  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  the  proportions  within  a  given  racial  group  who  are  in  the  18-  to  24- 
year-old  age  range  do  not  necessarily  agree  v;ith  the  proportions  in  other 
groups.    The  Native  Americans,  in  particular,  have  a  larger  proportion  of 
their  group  in  this  age  range,  because  of  their  sharply  reduced  longevity 
compared  with  other  racial/ethnic  groups.     Table  2-4  draws  from  data  provided 
by  the  numbers  of  18-  to  24-year-olds  in  three  racial/ethnic  groups,  the 
portion  in  each  instance  enrolled  as  full-time  s.tudents  in,  college,  and  the  ^ 
proportion  of  the  base  population  group  that  portion  represents.  Wiiereas 
about  23%  of  the  total  18-  to  24-year-oids  are  full-time  students  in  college, 
only  about  15%  of  the  Blacks  in  this  age  range,  and  about  11%  of  persons 
of  Spanish  origin,  are  full-time  students  in  college. 

The  general  task  analysis  of  the  data  presented  in  Tables  2-1  to  2-4 
has  been  most  thoroughly  attempted  by  Crossland  (1971),  although  he  was  forced, 
for  the  year  1970,  to  work  with  estimates  from  figures  not  broken  down  by  race 
so  well  as  those  provided  by  the  1970  census.  Office  of  Civil  Rights  and 
other  surveys  afrer  1972.     His  estimates  for  1970  are  shown  in  Table  2-5. 
These.,data  are  comparable  to  columns  4  and  5  of  Table  2-3,  except  that  Table 
2-3  counts  only  full-time  college  students  and  Table  2-5  probably  reflects 
all  college  students,  whether  full-  or  part-time,  at  both  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels. 

Comparison  with  the  data  provided  previously  is  justified,  in  this  review, 
because  of  the  prominence  and  wide  dissemination  of  Crossland's  report,  and 
its  frequent  use  in  estimating  what  changes  are  required  to  achieve  a 
better  balance.     Crossland *s  estimates  appear  low  for  the  number  of  Native 
Americans  against  those  found  in  the  1970  Office  of  Civil  Rights  survey. 
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Table  2-1 


Distribution  of  the  General  and  College- 
Student  Populations,  by  Income  (1971)* 
(Numbers  in  Thousands) 


1 

'2 

3 

4 

5 

No.  of  Families 

%  of 

No".^  o^f  College 

%  of 

in  U.  S.  of 

Total 

Students  in  U.S. 

"Total 

Income 

Given  Income 

of  Family  Income 

0  - 

2,999 

4,365 

e 

8.2 

185 

3. 

3,000  - 

4,999 

5,462 

10.2 

353 

5.7 

5,000  - 

9,999 

15,869 

29.8. 

1,527 

24.6 

10,000  - 

14,999 

14,360 

26.9 

1,806 

29.1 

15,000  - 

+ 

13,240 

24.8 

2,340 

37.7 

Total 

53,296 

100 

6,210 

100 

*  Source:    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Cpnsus,  Current  Population  Reports,  Scries 

P-20,  No.  241,  ''Social  and  [iconoinic  Characteristics  of  Students: 
October  1971."    U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  D.C., 
1972,  p.  9. 
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Table  2-2 


Proportion  of  18-  to" 24-Year  Olds  in  College  (1971) 

from  Various  Family  Income  Levels* 
(Numbers  in  Thousands) 

1  2  3  4 


Family  Income 

Number  18-  to  24- 
Year-Olds  in 
Population  ** 

Number  18-  to  24- 
Year-Olds  in 
College*** 

Proportion  of  18- 
to  24-Vear-Olds 
in  Collt^.e 

0  -  3,000 

1,571  ■ 

206 

15.0 

3,000  -  4,999 

2,017 

424 

21.0 

5,000  -  7,999 

4,076 

1,137 

27.9 

8,000  -  9,999 

2,951 

i,ooo" 

33.9 

10,000  -  14,999 

7,460 

3,133 

42.0 

IS, 000  + 

6,780 

3,919 

57.8 

^  Source:    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20, 
No.  241,  "Social  and  Bconomic  Characteristics  of  Students October 
I'Oyi."    U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1972, 
p.  8.  ,  ^ 

**Figures  for  18-'  to  24-year  olds  in  each  income  group  are  approximate. 
Available  analyses  are  for  16-  to  21-year-olds  and  22-  to  24-year-olds. 
The  figure  us^d  here  was  derived  by  adding. 66%  of  the  16-  to  21-year-olds 
figure  to  the  actual  22-  to  24-year-olds  figure. 


***  Figures  in  column  3  derived  by  applying  proportions  in  column  4  to  figures 
in  column  2. 
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The  1970  General  and  Full-Time  College  Population 

by  Racial/Ethnic  Group* 
(Numbers  in  Thousands) 

F^ercent  of 

General      Percent  of  Total  "     College      Total  College 


  Population  Population  Population  Population 

American  Indian  795  .4  28.5  .  0.5 

^^egro  22,580  11.1  344.8  6.9 

Oriental    .  (n.A.  Included  in  All  Others)  50.7  1:0 

Spanish  Surname  9,105  4.5  102.8  2.1 

AU  Others  170,734  84.0  4,439.5  89.4 

Total  203,212  100,0  4,965.8  100.0 


*  Source  of  data:     for  columns  2  and  3,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of 
Population;  1970,  "General  Population  Characteristics,"  Final  Report,  PC  (1) 
-  Bl       S.  Summary,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D»C.,  1972. 
Table  48;  for  columns  4  and  5,  Racial  and  Ethnic  Enrollment  Data  from  Insti- 
tutions of  Higher  Education,  Fall  1970  (OCR-72-8)  Washington,  D»C., 
Government  Printing  Office,  undated^  , 
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\  Table  2-4 


Numbers  of  the  18-  to  24-Year--01ds  in  the  General 

and  Full-time  College  Population/  by  Race:  Fall,  1972* 
(Numbers  in  Thousands) 

\ 

'  Genetal           Full-Time  College  Proportion  of  Age- 

^^^^                 Populati^on                Population  Group  in  College 

I^lack                  ^           2,986                         436  14.6 

Spanish  Origin              1,338     \                   143  10.7 

All  Others                   21,315        \             4,834           ^  .^22.7 


Total        ,    .  24,579  5,359  21.8 


Source:    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-20,  No.  247,'^^School  Enrollment  in  the  U.S.:  1972/^  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Qffice,  Washington,  D.C.,  1972,  p.  3. 
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Table  2-5 


, Estimated  Composition  of  the  'V970  Higher  Education 

Enrollment  by  Racial/Ethnic  ^Origin*  -  , 
(Numbers  in  Thousands) 


Race 


Black  ' 

Mexican-Americans 
Puerto  Ricans 
Native  Americans 
All  Others 


Number 
470 
50 
20 
4 

7,506 


Percent  of  .Total' 
5.8. 
0.6  , 
0.3 
0.1 
93.2 


Total 


J 


8^050 


100.0 


*  Source:    Crossland  (1971),  p.  13.    Although  not  stated  explicitly  in^the 
description  of  the  Table,  estimates  probably  reflect  numbers 'of 
full- and  part-time  students  at  all.  levels  (undergraduate  and 
.   graduate)  ^'        ^  >  > 
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Crosslaiid*t?  estimate  of  the  number  of  Native -Americans  in  the,  general 
population,  700,000  (p.  10) >  also  appears  low  against  the  actual  census 
count  in  1970  (793,000)  antl  it  is  not  "clear  how  he  estimated  Narlve  American 
enrollment  In  college.     The  writers  are  aware,,  however,  o^f  reports  that  some 
college  stuaents  sometimes  were  felt, to  respond  to  the  OCR  census  by  identify- 
ing themselves  as  "Indians,'*  as  a  lark,  when  indeed  they  were  not  of  Native 
American  anci^stry.    Thus,  the  OCR  data  may  be  inflated- in  this  regard.  Also, 
the  exclusion  of  part-time  students  in  the  OCR  data*,  against  Crossland's 
estimates^  su.^gests  that  the  minorities  'do  not  appear  as  frequently  as  part- 
time  students  as  do  whites.     Yet,  putting  the  two  together  in  1970,  between 
•  1  and  ,57*  of  the  college  population  are  Native  Americans,  between  5,8  and 
6,9%  are  Black,  and  between  ,9  (Mexican-Americans  and  Puerto  Ricans)  and 
2,1%  (Spanish  surname)  are  of  Spanish-speaking  origin, 

^lliese  figures  only  attest  that,  within  the"  college  population,   the.  . 
several  racial-ethnic  minorities  are  indeed  minorities.     The  more  critical 
question  is"*,  of  course,  how  much  are  income  ^d  racial  factors  associated 
with  diminution  of  numbers  of  those  groups  Tn  college,  in  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  the  population?    Crossland^ (1971,  p.  15)  based  his  estimates  of 
minority  underrepresentation  not  on  the- prbportion  9f  students  in  college  as 
a  function  of  numbers  in  the  age  group,  but  as  a  function  of  numbers  in  the 
total  population.     He  estimated  2,0%  of  Blaok  Americans  are  enrolled,  1.0% 
of  Mexican-Americani>,  1.3%  of  Puerto  Ricans,  0.6%  of  American  Indians, 
against  4.3%  of  all  others.     To^jacrease  the/Tninority'  groups  to  rarity,  he 
§cates:    -  •  .  .  . 

the  estimated  black  enrollment  in  1970  would  have  to' 
be  increased  by  343,.000.  (from  470,000  to  1,013, 000)~an 
'  increas'e  of  116  percent 

the  estimated  Mexican-American  enrollment  in  1970 
would  have  to  be  increased,  by  165, OOO  (from  50,000  to 
215,000) — an  increase  of  330  percent 

Liie  estimateci  Puerto  Rican  enrollment  in  1970  would 
have  to  be  increased  by  45,000^.  (from  20,000  to  65,000)--  ■ 
an  increase  of  225  percent 

the  estimated  American  Indian  enrollment  in  1970  would 
have,  to  be  increased  by  26,000  (from  4,0^00'  to  30,000)~an 
increase  of  650  percent  fp."  16].,  ^ 

Working  from  the  perhaps  more  accurate  bases  of  tfhe  1972  summary"  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,   (i.e.,   from  the  data  provided  in  Table »2-4),  the 
i:omparable  estimates  (developed  by  applying  the  22.7%  of  the  18-  to  24-year-old 
white  population  in  college  'to  tl  e  numbers  of  the  18-  to  24-year-olds  in  the 
minority  groups)^would  be: 

—  the  estimated  Black  enrollment  ip  1972  would  have  to  be 

increased  by  244,000  (from  436,000  to  680,000),  an  increase 
of  5b%  ,  ' 
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—  the  estimated  Spanish-originr-  enrollment  would  ha've  to  be 
increased  by  177,000  (from  1,43, . 000  ' tp  320, 000) ,  an  increase 
of  124%  .  \  . 

A  similar  projection  for  Native  Americans  is  hampered  by  not  having 
readily  available  an  estimate  or  census  of  the  number  of  the  total, Indian 
population  of  793,000  in  1970  (Table  2-3)  who  were  in  the  18--24  age  group;  . 
and,  the  OCR  estimate  of  28,500  Native  Americans  in  college  in  1970  (Table 
2-3)  is  luure  than  seven  times  higher  than  the  Crossland  estimate.  The 
number  of  Native  Aniericans  in  collage  needs  to  be  verified,  and  chen 
examined  as  a  proportion  of,  the  number  within  the  college-age  group,  to 
determine  if  under  these  assumptions  parity  does  not  exist.''       '  ' 

,Thus,  though  the  two  sets  of  projections  for  a  racial  parity,  are  based 
on  different  assumptions,  the , ^.projections  using  the  more  recent  census  and 
OCR  data  are  much  more"' conservative.     It  is  neverthele;js  clear  that  racial 
parity  did  not  exist  for  Blacks  or  individuals* of  Spanish  origin  in  1970, 
and  that  the  greater  inequity  existed  for  those  of  Spanish  origin. 

A  flaw  in  , the  Crossland  projections  and  in  the  foregoing  reformulation —  ' 
given  the  definition  of  disadvantage — is  that  they  ate  concerned  only  with 
the  racial-ethnic  minorities.     The  poor  white  is  also  "disadvantaged."  Similar 
estimates  of  what  increas^es  would  be  needed  and  proper  for  poor  whites  , cannot 
be  readily  drawn  on  the  same  assumptions,  for  the  number  at  which  parity  is 
reached  is  defined  as  a  proportion  of  minorities  in  college  that  is  equivalent 
'to  the  proportion  of  college-going  whites  among-'all  whites. 

The  argument  for  racial  parity  is  not  relevant  for  poor  whites;  yet, 
social  class  bias  and' any  impacts  of  poor  environment  can  be  postulated  as 
affecting  this  group  in  some  of  the  same  ways  as  racial  minorities  are 
affected.    Also,  one  is  faced  now  with  the  inevitability  that  an  even 
disttiuution  of  proportions  of  the  various  categories  of  family  income  in 
college  is  net  a  realistic  objective- 

The  potential  weight  of  the  issue,  hoi^ever,  is  shown  by  census  data  on 
income  cross-tabulated  by  race.     Oi  the  total  population  from  families  at 
income  levels  below  $3,000,  there  arh  4,424,000  families  representing 
12,612,000  individuals.     This  is  made  up  of  about  3^,287,000  white  and 
1,136,000  nonwhite  families,  or  about  9,085,000  whites  and  3,527,000  non- 
whites.     In  short,  72%  of  the  nation's  poor  are  white,  and  28%  are  nonwhite 
(U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1972).     The. fact  that  the  number  of  poor  whites 
caCight  in  this  extreme  poverty  net  is  almost  three  times  the  number  of  all 
others  indicates  a  considerable  pool  of  nonminor ities  who  also  have  limitations 
placed  on  their  upward  mobility  £y  the  fact  that  fewer  can  affard  higher 
education. 

* 

Of  the  total  population  of  18-  to  24-year-olds  from  families  below  an 
income  of  $3,000,  20^,000  or  15%  are  in.  college  (Table  2-2).^    To  bring  this 
group  to  college  at  the  same  rate  as  students  in  ,the  modal  income  category 
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($10,000  -  $14,999,  where  42%  of  18-  to  24-ydar-olds  are  in  college)  would 
involve  finding  ways  to  move  an  additional  138,000  poor  whites  and  48,000 
poor  nonwhites  into  institutions  of  ITl'gher  education. 

Before  looking  at  enrollment  trends  over  time,  an  even  more  conservative 
estimate  of  what  would  be  needed  to  achieve  parity  by  racial  group  should  be 
noted.     Berls  (unpublished,  undated,  working  paper),  working  with  data  on 
white  and  nonwhite  18-year-olds  from  a  report  o^  the  iJ,   S,  Department  of 
Lab'or  (1969),  found  as  follows:     in  1963,  of  354,000  18-year-old  nonwhites, 
126,000  or  36%  graduated  from  high  school  and  48,000  or  38%'of  the  high 
school  graduates  entered  college,     Fpr  whites  in  the  same  year,  of  2,478,000 
18-year-olds^, 615, 000  or  65%  were  high  school  graduates,  and  736,000  or 
46%  of  the  high  school  graduates  entered  college.     By  1968,  however,  there 
were  303,000  nonwhite  high  school  graduates  and  140,000  nonwhite  college 
entrants — gains  of  140  and  191  percent.     He  goes,  on  to  state: 

If  nonwhites  had  graduated 'from  high  school  in  196'^  at  the  same 
rate  as  whites,  then  there  would  have  to  have  be^n  about  59,000 
more  nonwhite  high  school  graduates  in  that  year.    An  increase 
of  59,000  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  immediate  possibility  when 
we  consider  that  nonwhite  high  school  graduates  ijiqreascd  about 
A5,000  in  1968  over  1967,  and  49,000  in  1967  over  r966-ra  growth 
of  94,000  in  just  two  years.     So  if  present  trends  continue, 
nonwhites  soon  ought  to  begin  to  graduate  from  high  school  in 
numbers  approximating  the  white  rate  of  high  school  completion. 
The  additional  59,000  nonwhite  high  school  graduates  needed  to 
attain  parity  with  whites  in  rate  of  high  school  completion 
would,  therefore,  have  provided  a  nonwhite  high  school  completion 
rate  the  ^ame  as  the  white  rate  of  75,6  percent,     (The  latter 
figure  is  derived  by  multiplying  the  white  rate  for  entrance  to 
high  school  of  97  percent  by  the  78  percent  Completion  rate  which 
yields  an  adjusted  high  school  graduation  rate  of  75,6  percent,) 
When  the  "gap"  of  59,000  is  added  to  the  303,000  nonwhite  high 
school  graduates  of  1968,   this  would  have  increased  the  number 
of  nonwhite  high  school  "gradua tes  to  362,000,  which  is  75.57  per- 
cent of  the  total  479,000  eighteen-year-old  nonwhites  in  1968, 

'  >  •  < 

For  parity  in  college  entrance,  about  32,000  more  nonwhite  entrants 
to  college  were  needed  in  1968*  if  nonwhites  were  to  have  begun 
college  in^the  same  proportion  as  whites.    As  with  the  high  school 
graduates,  ^there  are'^good  chances  for  achieving  this  rate  when  we 
•   observe  , that  nonwhite  entrants  to  college  increased  by  32,000  in 
1^68  over  1967",     Thus  we  probably  continue  to  expect  large 
gains  in  the  nonwhitje  rate  of  high  school  graduation  and  college 
/.  entrance  since  relatively  small  numbers  are  needed  to  make  large 
percentage  increases.     The  necessary  increase  of  32,000  more 
nonwhite  college  entrants  would,  if  attained,  result  in  the  same 
proportion  of  nonwhites  entering  college  as  whites  did  in  1968 — 
slightly  Iqss  than  57  percent  of  the  graduates  of  the  high 
school  class  of  1968,     Thirty-two  thousand  additional  nonwhite 
entrants  to  college  added  to  the  140,000  who  entered  in  1968 
sums  to  172,000  which  is  56,7  percent  of  the'  303,000  nonwhite 
high  school  graduates  in  1968, 
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Taking  an  increase  of  32,000  per  year,  and  assuming  progressive  attrition 
rates  of  20%  In  the  second  year,  30%  In  the  third,  and  10%  In  the  fourth  would 
yield  an  Increased  undergraduate  enrollment  four  years  later  as  follows: 

entering  freshmen  32,000 

;  .  entering  sophomores  25,600 

entering  juniors  17,920 

entering  seniors  16,128 

or  a  total  Increase  of  about  92,000  nonwhlte  students. 

Not  much  will  be  provided  from  the  literature  as  to  the  distributions  of 
minority  students  geographically  or  by  institutional  type:    better  estimates 
are  provided  in  the  report  of  other  activities  within  the  current  project 
appearing  in  Chapter  3  of  this  report  (for  detailed  report,  see  separate  ETS 
project  report,  PR-73-16,  Burkhelmer  &  Davis,  1973). 

While  institutions  of  higher  education  now  enroll  'over  500,000  college 
age  youth  from  the  racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  many  have  obviously  been 
unwilling  to  recruit'  high  school  students  with  aca^demlc,  financial  and, 
often,  social  deficiencies,  and  the  result  is  a  very  uneven  distribution 
am^g  institutions  of  various  kinds.    Egerton*s  (1968)  sdrvey  of  Jiigh  risk 
students  in  215  predominantly  white  four-year  colleges  was  somewhat  dismal 
in  outlook.    He  found  that  private  institutions  were  more  likely  to  provide 
special  programs  and  services  for  the  disadvantaged  than  were  public  institu- 
tions.    "Sixty  percent  of  the  responding  public  institutions  said  they  have 
no  high  risk  programs  of  any  sort,  while  two-thirds  of  the  private  ones 
reported  some  involvement  [p.  13].*'    llils  situation  existed,  despite  the 
apparent  willingness  of  public  institutions  in  the  past  to  relax  admissions 
standards  for  athletes  and  veterans.     He  also  concluded  that  most  high-risk 
programs  were  established  because  of  the  concern  of  single  individuals  rather 
than  as  a  result  of  total  institutional  commitment  or  foundation  support. 
Unfortunately,  communications  between  those  institutions  developing  success- 
ful programs  and  those  encountering  problems  were  Inadequate,  and  Egerton 
reports  that  many  efforts  were  consequently  abandoned  in  midstream. 

Egerton  (1969)  reached  the  following  conclusions  about  assessing  the 
number  of  Black  Americans  in  public  universities: 

o    The  1967  canvass  conducted  by  the  U,  S.  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
was  the  most  accurate  survey  to  that  date.     However,'  many  state 
universities  kept  no  records  of  students  by  race,  and  relied 
on  estimates  or  head  counts  for  statistics. 

I* 

o  Almost  half  of  full-time  Black  students  were  freshmen.  There 
were  indlc*atlons  that  Blacks  were  better  represented  in  part- 
time  statistics. 

o    Just  under  2%  'of.  all  full-time  undergraduates  in  the  state,  and 
land-grant  unlvj^rsltles  were  Black  Americans. 
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o    Only  two  of  the  universities  surveyed  had  a  full-time  enrollment 
of  Black  studqnts  in  excess  of  5%. 

<» 

o    350,000  Black  Americans  v/ere  enrolled  in  higher  education  in 
1969;  this  contrasts  with  the  Census  Bureau  figure  of '492,000 
(4.7%  vs.  6.6%). 

Bayer  and  Boruch  (1969a;  1969b)  surveyed  83.000  students  in  four-year 
institutions,  using  data  collected  by  the  American  Council  on  Education 
in  1966  and  1967.    Their  conclusions  are  remarkably  similar  to  those  of 
Egerton  (1969): 

o    The  proportion  of  Black  students  entering  colleges  had  changed 
upward  but  only  slightly  in  the  preceding  few  years, 

o    Fifty  percent  of  the  colleges  in  the  U.  S.  had  less  than  2% 
Black  students  in  their  fteshman  enrollments. 

o    More  than  75%  had  an  enrollment  of  Black  students  which  was  5% 
or  less  of  the  entering  class. 

o    Special  recruitment  and  admissions  programs  seemed  to  have  had 
little  impact. 

In  a  sample  of  minority  recruitment  policies  in  129  four-year  Midwestern 
colleges,  support  for  Egerton *s  (1968)  findings  are  reported  by  Willingham 
(1970a)  who  concluded  that,  although  three  out  of  five  senior  institutions 
were  actively  recruiting  Minority  students,  private  liberal  art3  colleges 
were  more  likely  to  set  up  special  programs  to  try  to  retain  these  students. 
In  the  colleges  , surveyed,  seven  out  of  ten  minority  students  returned  after 
their  freshman  year.     (This,  incidentally,  corresponds  roughly  to  the 
retention  rate  for  all  freshmen.)    Although  few  minority  students  were  on 
predominantly  white  campuses,  Willingham  optimistically  noted  that  associated 
institutional  change  in  admissions  policies,  grading,  and  academic  rein- 
forcement programs  is  beginning  to  occur. 

In  assessing  changing  patterns  of  accessibility  to  colleges  and 
universities  for  all  students,  Ferrin  (1971)  compared  Willingham's  (1970a) 
data  witli  comparable  1958  statistics.     Hi's*  major  findings  were: 

o    The  proportion  of  freshmen  in  public  two-year  colleges  doubled 
from  20%  to  40%  in  the  decade  between  1958  and  1968. 

o    Low-cost  tut  moderately  selective^ colleges  doubled  in  number  - 
durJLng  this  period. 

o  Twelve  percent  'mor^e  young  i^eople^  of  college  age  lived  within 
commuting  distance  of  free-access  colleges  in  1968  than  in  * 
1958. 

o    Loss  of  students  through  ihcreased  selectivity  and  urbanlza- 
^±on  counterbalanced  the  18%  increase  of  Puerto  Ricans  and 
Mexican  Americans. 
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'Crossland  (197i)  has  provided  estimates  of  a  drainatic  shift  in  Black 
college  student  enrollment.    He  noted  that  in  1970,  about  two-thirds  of 
all  Black  students  wpre* enrolled  in  other  than  traditionally  Black 
institutions  while  more  than  half  were  enrolled  in  Black  colleges  in  1964. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  in  large  part  both  by  the  receptivity  and 
popularity  for  Blacks  of  the  public  two-year  colleges,  and  the  more 
aggressive  minority  recruiting  programs.    Thomas  (1970)  states  that  "the 
attendance^  rates  for  Black  students  would  be  shockingly  low  [p\  4]"  if 
the  community  college  statistics  weren't  taken  into  account.  Unfortunately, 
according  to  Thomas, 

the  overwhelming  majority  of  two-year  institutions  neither  . 
develop  the  commitment,  establish  the  same  priorities  nor  utilize 
the  same  precision  and  creativity  in  developing  the  programs  and 
curricula  for  the  educationally  disadvantaged  student  as  they 
do  for  the  able  student.     This  student  is  one  of  the  academi- 
cally overlooked — or  perhaps  ignored  [p.  14). 

The  writers  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  parts  of  a  forthcoming 
survey  by  E.  W.  Gordon  (1971)  of  special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
in  American  institutions  of  higher  education,     lliis  new  survey  will  update 
his  earlier  study  of  compensatory  programs  (E.  W.  Gordon,  1970),  and  will 
bring  some  qualitative  criteria  to  bear  on  this  kind  of  activity.  'A  most 
seribus  omen  for  the  future  education  of  disadvantaged  youth  is  pointed  out 
by  Gordon's  conclusion  that  "today  some  schools  are  more  comfortably 
resolving  to  take  fewer  risks  and  to  admit  those  who  seem  more  assured 
of  success  (1971,  Chapter  X,  p. 6].*"    Although  some  schools  are  "continuing 
to  struggle  with  the  problem  of  the  seriously  disadvantaged  student , "  he 
notes  that  "the  burden  is  shifting  to  public  colleges."    This  change,  he  * 
'seems  to  feel,  reflects  the  "muting"  of  funding  from  governmental  sources, 
the  shift  of  f-ond's  from  programs  to  individual  students,  and  a  general 
regression  of  institutions  back  to  conventional  ways  of  dealing  with 
students. 

Moving  from  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  minority  or  poverty  students 
to  enrolltiient  trends  over  the  years,  accurate  information  is,  r^^^ret tably, 
not  available  except  for  Blacks.     Several  key  documents  were  found  that  do 
provide  careful  summaries  •     Tlie  first  are  several  unpublished  "reports"  by 
'  Jaffe  and  Adams  (1971a,  b,  c)  of  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia 
University.     A  second  is  an  unpublished  v/orking  paper  by  Berls  (undated)  of 
the  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation.    Another  is  a  report 
by  Jacobson  (19  71). 

These  reports,  reflecting  almost  exhaustive  analysis  from  a  number  of 
Census  Bureau,  Labor  Department,  and  National  Center  for  Educational 
.  Statisti.cs  (USOE)  documents,  in  addition  to  other  special  surveys  by  such 
organizations  as  the  American  Council  on  Education,  seem  to  show,  at  first 
glarce,  a  dramatic  escalation  in  the  number  of  Blacks  enrolled  in  colleges  « 
and  universities  over  recent  years.     Berls  (unpublished)  reports,  for 
example,  a  doubling  in  the  numbers  of  Blacks  (or,  more  precisely  in  this 
paper,,  nonwhites)  enrolled  in  higher  education  in  the  six  year  span  from 
1964  to  1970. 
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These  reports  suggest  a  number  of  relevant  observations  that  should 
be  summarized  here.    First  the  proportion  of  Blacks  in  the  total  population 
is  increasing  slowly,  with  the  11%  in  1970  projected  to  rise  to  about  14.5% 
by  1990. 

Moreover,  Berls  (unpublished)  noted  unequal  trends  for  white  and 
nonwhite  g*"ammar  school  graduates  who  enter  and  graduate  from  high 
school.     In  1900,  about  51%  of  the  whites,  as  opposed  to  about  54%  of 
the  nonwhites,  who  completed  grammar,  school  entered  high  school.  By 
1957,  94%  of  the  whites  and  88%  of  the  nonwhites  who  completed  grammar 
school  entered  high  school,  with  the  upward  progression  relatively  even 
and  constant  over  the  six  decades,     ITie  minor  discrepancy  noted  between 
proportions  of  white  and  nonwhite  becomes  a  major  discrepancy  when  one 
examines  the  proportions  oi  entering  high  school  students  who  graduate: 
in  1900,  64%  of  the  entering  whites  graduated,  against  about  58%  of  the 
entering  nonwhites;  in  1957,  80%  of  the  entering  whites  and  54%  of  the 
nonwhites  graduated.     These  data  show  rather  clearly  that  the  point  of 
fall-out  for  nonwhites  has  increasingly  become  within  the  high  school 
period,  though  the  number  of  nonwhite  high  school  graduates  as  a  function 
of  the  number  of  nonwhites  in  the  population  remained  very  small  until 
recent  decades* 

The  numbers  who  enter  college  depend,  of  course,  on  the  numbers  of 
available  high  school  graduates.     In  this  connection,  Berls  (unpublished) 
reports  that  there  have  been  no  sharp  fluctuations  by  race  since  1900, 
with  about  half  of  the  white  and  nonwhite  male  high  school  graduates, 
and  about  40%  of  the  white  and  nonwhite  female  high  school  graduates, 
entering  college.     There 'has  also  been  a  remarkable  stability  in  the  pro- 
portion of  students  entering    and  graduating  from  college  over  the  first 
half  of  the  century:     in  1950,  about  41%  of  white  and  43%  of  nonwhite 
females  entering  college  graduated,  against  40%  and  33%,  respectively, 
in  1900.     For  the  males,   the  1950  proportions  were  58%  white  and  46%  non- 
white,  and  the  1900  proportions  were  47%  and  46%,  respectively.  Berls 
concludes : 

The  long-term  stability  of  the  rates  of  college  entrance  and 
graduation  for  both  races  and  sexes  indicates  that  the  grow- 
ing numbers  of  college  entrants  and  graduates  have  resulted 
primarily  from  the  increasing  proportions  of  high  school 
graduates,  and  not  from  ever  larger  proportions  of  high 
school  graduates  beginning  college. 

Further  intensive  analyses  of  recent  trends  in  high  school  and  college 
attendance  for  nonwhites  by  Berls  (unpublished),  working  principa'lly  from 
the  Jaffe  and  Adams  (1970,  1971a)  data,  found  that  although  the  white/nonwhite 
difference  (as  proportions  of  the  18-year-old  population)  in  high  school 
completion  rate  gradually  widened  from  1950  to  1962,  it  began  narrowing  in 
1963: 

...while  nonwhites  were  completing  high  school  in  1963  at  only 
slightly  more  than  half  the  white  rate,  by  1968  the  gap  had 
narrowed  sharply,  so  that  slightly  more  than  6  of  10  nonwhites 
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(as  a  percentage  of  18-year-old  nonwhites)  were  finishing  high 
school  compared  to  about  7.6  in  10  of  whites.    Nonwhites  were 
^  graduating  from  high  school  in  1968  at  about  the  white  rate  for 
1963. 

He  concludes  that  the  gap  is  likely  to.  continue  to  narrow.  For  comparable 
data  on  college  entrance,  Berls  (unpublished)  states: 

Nonwhites  doubled  in  college  entrance  and  somewhat  more  than 
doubled  in  high  school  graduation  over  the  period  1935  to 

1962   For  [the  six  years  since  1962],  1963-1968,  whites 

increased  their  high  school  completion  and  college  entrance 
rates  31  percent  and  77  percent  respectively.    Nonwhite  rates 
grew  much  more  rapidly:     140  percent  for  high  school 
graduation  and  almost  tripled  (191  percent)  for  college 
entrance.     Whereas  it  took  from  1935  to  1962  for  nonwhites 
to  double  their  college  rate,  and  somewhat  more  than  double 
their  high  school  completion  rate,  nonwhites  more  than  doubled 
their  high  school  completion  and  almost  tripled  their  rate 
of  entrance  to  college  in  only  6  rather  than  27  years.  The 
white  rate  of  growth  for  these  two  thresholds  is  slowing  down. 

\/ith  regard  to  the  recent  trends  in  numbers  of  students  in  college, 
changes  over  the  six  year  period  from  1963  to  1968  again  show  a  much  more 
rapid  growth  rate  for  nonwhites.     Berls  (unpublished)  reports: 

The  total  number  of  nonwhites  in  college  (age  16-24)  slightly 
less  than  doubled  from  1963  to  1968  (93.6  percent),  whereas 
the  whites  increased  at  a  substantially  lower  rate — 52.5 
percent—but  from  a  much  bigger  base,  of  course.     The  women 
of  both  races  increased  in  college  at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
men.     Of  perhaps  the  greatest  importance,  however,  is  that 
while  nonwhites  in  college  comprised  only  11.6  percent  of 
the  16-  to  24-year-old  cohort  of  high  school  graduates  in 
1963,  nonwhites  in  college  made  up  28.4  percent  of  this 
same  age  cohort  in  1969 — more  than  doubling  in  the  period 
1963-1968.     The  whites  grew  from  22.4  percent  of  the  age 
cohort  in  college  to  35.5  percent.     In  1963  the  proportion 
of  nonwhites  in  college  was  slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
white  proportion,  but  by  1968  the  proportion  of  nonwhites 
in  college  had  increased  to  80  percent  of  the  white  pro- 
portion for  the  16-  to  24-year-age  group  of  high  school 
graduates . 

T^huSy  more  critical  inequities  between  white  and  nonwhite  in,  enroll- 
ment in  and  graduation  from  college  seem  to  result,  as  noted,  not  from 
failure  of  high  school  graduates  to  enter  and  complete  college,  but  from 
the  failure  of  nonwhites  to  complete  high  school.     Also,   the  discrepancies 
in  college  attendance  are  real,  but  have  been  narrowing  since  1963.    As  the 
majority  of  nonwhites  are  Black,  and  as  Black  enrollment  in  college  has 
probably  been  remarkably  accelerated  by  the  availability  of  traditionally 
Black  coll?2ges,  it  is  unsafe  to  generali:ie  from  these  trends  to  the  other 
minorities. 
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D>     Barriers  to  Access  to  Higher  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged 

The  underrepresentation  of  disadvantaged,  as  defined  by  low  income  or 
by  membership  in  a  minority  racial  or  ethnic  group,  has  prompted  mUch  spequ- 
lation  and  some  substantial  research  in  barriers  to  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion opportunity.     Legal  barriers,   in  existence  for  so  long,  have  been 
effectively  removed;  in  fact,   the  tenor  of  compliance  requests  made  on 
many  colleges  and  universities  in  the  last  several  years  by  the  Office  of 
Civil  Rights,  USOE,  may  have  created  a  kind  of  legal  advocacy  situation. 
The  new  breed  of  community  colleges,  burgeoning  and  ubiquitous,  seems  to 
be  relatively  effective  (Willingham,  1970a, c)  in  removing  barriers  of  cost 
and  geographic  accessibility. 

Yet,  as  Crossland  (1971),  Davis  and  Borders-Patterson  (1973),  Egerton 
(1969),  and  many  others  have  pointed  out,  and  as  the  data  in  the  previous 
section  attest,  there  is  (1)  underrepresentation  of  disadvantaged  students 
in  American  higher  education  institutions;  and,   (2)  the  distribution  of 
disadvantaged  students  is  remarkably  uneven  among  institutions  of  various 
kinds,  with  "traditional  enrollment*'  for  a  given  institution  substantially 
impervious  to  change.     Particularly  when  one  considers  that  the  status 
and  economic  value  of  degrees  from  some  institutions  are  higher  than  others, 
barriers  of  substantial  significance  do  indeed  persist. 

Crossland  (1971)  categorizes  the  barriers  as  of  six  different  types: 
(1)  the  test  barrier;   (2)  the  barrier  of  poor  preparation;   (3)  the  money 
barrier;   (4)  the  distance  barrier;   (5)  the  motivation  barrier;  and  (6) 
the  raciaj.  barrier*     Other  barjiers  tjliat  may  deserve  separate  consideration 
are  those  posed  by:     (7)  the  elitism  barrier,  or  the  barriers  that  are 
suggested  by  the  reluctance  or  inability. of  some  institutions  to  adjust 
to  new  kinds  of  students,  or  by  differences  in  recruitment — not  only  which 
student  is  overtly  and  actively  sought,  but  .also,  more  subtly,  which 
student  receives  sufficient  information  about  opportunities  and  which  of 
those  opportunities  is  made  to  seem  a  safe  vehicle  for  his  aspirations; 
and,   (8)  the  self-concept  barrier,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  sum-total 
of  all  those  forces  that  might  lead  a  potential  student,  long  bombarded 
by  prevailing  discrimiijatory  attitudes,  to  view  aspiring  for  higher 
education  as  unrealistic. 

1>     The  Test  Barrier; 

llie  test  barrier  has  received  perhaps  the  widest  popular  attention. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  disadvantaged  score  low  on  standard  admissions  tests 
(Kendrick,  1967;  Crossland,  1971),  and  that  those  colleges  popularly  and 
traditionally  seen  as  of  "high  quality"  are  selective  and  require  admissions 
tests.     That  this  barrier  may  be  breaking  down  was  shown  by  Davis  and  Kerner 
{1971a,  1971b).     In  reviewing  data^from  a  number  of  public  universities  in 
a  southern  state,  they  found  a  significantly  lower,  but  wide,  range  of  test 
scores  tolerated  for  Black  applicants  admitted  to  the  public  universities 
than  for  admitted  whitefe,  but  a  narrow  and  much  higher  range  of  high  school 
averages  for  admitted  Blacks  than  for  admitted  whites.     No  evidence  could  be 
found  that  any  admissions  office  rejected  any  Black  becanse  of  low  test 
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scores;  but  there  was  evidence  that,  as  a  compensatory  feature,  admissions 
officers  insisted  on  superlative  high  school  performance. 

Nevertheless  a  variety  of  unpublished  data  (confidential  institutional 
reports  of  SAT  means  for  admitted  black  freshmen)  available  to  the  authors, 
as  well  as  the  recruiting  literature,  show    that  many  of  the  "old-line'' 
highly  selective  institutions  continue  to  focus  their  search  for  Blacks  or 
other  minorities  with  the  rare  high  test  scores,  or,  after  an  unsatisfactory 
experience  such  as  bitter"  pro testV  may  revert. to  this  practice.  .  Goldsmith 
and  Joseph  (1969)  state  that,  in  reviewing  an  experience  that  Brandeis 
University  found  painful  in  many  ways,  these  (disadvantaged)  students 

come  to  us  lacking  many  of  the  skills  and  the  intellectual  background  that 
we  have  come  to  rely  upon  with  the  type  of  student  with  whom  we  are  more 
accustomed  [p.   86]/'     (Italics  not  in  original.)     In  an  evaluation  of 
educational  opportunity  programs  in  California's  open  access  system, 
Kitanb  and  Miller  (1970)  state: 

One  question  which  may  be  raised  relates  to  the  'type  of  student* 
that  should  be  recruited.     The  programs  now  in  existence  show  a 
tendency  to  limit  themselves  to  the  cream  of  the  minority  student 
population,  i.e.,  those  who  are  very  academically  able  (i.e., 
high  grade  point)  yet  cannot  afford  the  cost  [p.  ix] . 

And  finally,   the  prestigious  Carnegie .Commission  on  Higher ^ Education 
(1970)  has  recommended  that:     "Each  state  [should]  plan  to  proviide  universal 
access  to  its  total  system,  but  no't  necessarily  to  each  of  its  institutions, 
as  [the  institutions]  vary  greatly  in  their  nature  and  purposes  [p.  13]." 

Tliis  seems  reasonable,  given  what  is  generally  known  about  the  hier- 
archy of  institutions,  the  relation  of  admissions  tests  to  grades,  and 
the  need  to  have  some  institutions  of  distinction.     But  so  long  as  a 
hierarchical  system  is  preserved — including  institutions  of  distinction 
that  depend  upon  stringent  admissions,  and  given  the  lower  ranges  of 
academic  ability  on,  conventional  tests  found  among  disadvantaged — these 
institutions  will  be  closed  to  many  who  would  desire  to  have  access  to  them 
and  closed  to  emerging  groups  that  need  to  develop  their  own  high  level 
leadership. 

2.     The  Poor-Preparation  Barrier: 

The  barrier  of  poor  preparation  is,    to  some  extent,  related  to  the 
barrier  chat  admissions  tests  threaten.     Many  colleges  Jiave  an  understand- 
able reluctance  to  provide  training  in  areas  and  skills  which  they  feel 
should  have  been  learaed  in  high  school.     This  reflects  concern  both  for 
the  effective  utilization  of  faculty  and  plant  resources,  and  for  the  stigma 
against  such  activity  that  the  elitist  forces  in  the  system  mandate.  Still 
another  arguinent  is  that  remedial  work  is  more  noted  for  its  failures  than 
its  successes  (Roueche,  1968). 

The  two  major  college  admissions  testing  organizations  (the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  the  American  College  Testing  Program)  have 
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increasingly  been  the  target  of  attack  as  organizations  whose  tests  perpetu- 
ate the  elitist  system,  or,  who,  by  their  mission,  exercise  controls  over  who 
gets  into  college  and  thus,  the  better  jobs.     Both  have  initiated  a  variety 
of  activities  to  explore  and  elaborate  on  barriers  to  access  in  general, 
and  indeed  to  point  to  ways  in  which  they  may  be  eased.     Each  has  sponsored  ^ 
recent  publication  of  a  collection  of  excellent  papery  (College  Entrance 
Board,  1971b;  Rever,  1971).     The  College  Board  establi^shed ,  in  effect,  an 
access  research  office  that  has  produced  notably  Willingham's  (1970c)  widely 
used  national  survey;  Ferrin's  (19  71)  review  of  changes  in  free  access  to 
college  over  the  1958-68  decade;  and  Willingham's  (1970a)  survey  of  mid- 
western  colleges.    These  reports,  while  not  ignoring  the  preparation  barrier, 
do  not  present  either  a  vigorous  defense  or  refutat^ion  of  it,^nd  tend  tp 
focus  on  other  barriers.    What,  indeed,  is  the  extent  of  the  preparation' 
barrier?  j 

Crossiand  (1971,  p.  62-63)  points  to  the  facts  that  minority  students 
(1)  fail  more  frequently  to  graduate  from  high  school,   (2)  are  more  fre- 
quently counselled  into  nonac^emic  high  school  programs,   (3)  more  fre- 
quently come  from  schools  with  faulty  faciiitie^,  and  cultural  resources 
below  the  national  average,  and  (4)  usually  attend  segregated  schools  where 
they  can  have  no  experience  competing  with  majority  students.    All  of 
these  "preparation  factors"  are  essentially ^environmental  rather  than 
personal  in  nature. 

A  popular  approach  to  assessing  quality  of  preparation  at  the  school 
or  college  level  is  to  make  use  of  standardized  achievement  tests.  Such 
tests  were  used  in  the  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity  Survey  (Coleman, 
Campbell,  Hobson,  McPartland,  Mood,  Weinfeld,  &  York,  1966).  ^ 

The  Equality  of  Educational  Ooportunity  Survey  provides  a  rich  variety 
of  data  that  deserve    careful  study.     For  the  purposes  here  of  documenting 
the  preparation  deficit  as  determined  by  standardized  tests,  may  it  suffice 
to  say  that  Coleman  et  al.   (1966)  found  12th  grade  Blacks,  Mexican-Americans, 
Puerto  Ricans,  and  Native  Americans  from  2.9  to  4.1  grade  levels  behind  the 
average  white  in  the  metropolitan  Northeast  in  reading  comprehension,  and 
from  3.9  to  5.7  grade  levels  behind  tli4  same  comparison  group  in  mathematics 
achievement.     Although  there  are  regional  differences  in  the  test  criterion 
employed,  regional  deficits  for  whites  were  found  to  vary  at  grade  12  from 
.3  to  1.0  grade  levels  in  reading  comprehension  and  from  .1  to  1.4  grade 
levels  in  .mathematics  achievement. 

That  these  achievement  differences  are  a  function  of  the  same  source  of 
variance  encompassed  by  traditional  tests  of  scholastic  aptitude  is  indicated 
from  the  Coleman  et  al.  data  by  similar  deficits  for  the  minorities  on  verbal 
ability  tests,  and  by  the  well-k^iown  relationship,  or  common  variance,  between 
ability  and  achievement  tests.   ^,*rhose  convinced  of  cultural  bias  in  ability 
tests  can  argue  on  these  ground^s  for  similar  biases  in  achievement  tests. 
Nevertheless,  to  the  extent  th^t  whatever  the  tests  measure  reflects  important 
tool  subjects  that  affect  the  , ease  with  which  college  tasks  can  be  handled, 
the  preparation  barrier  is  un.deniable. 
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3.    The  Financial  l^arrier: 

For  the  very  poor,  costs  of  attending  college  may  be  divided  among  three 
types,  each  very  real  to  him:     (1)  direct  costs,  or  the  actual  bills  that 
accrue  for  tuition  and  fees;   (2)  indirect  costs,  or  those  other  expenses  he 
finds  he  must  meet  as  a  consequence  of  college  at  tendance— food  wher(B  served, 
books  and  transportation  as  required,  etc.;  and  (3)  ''foregone"  costs,  or  the 
income—frequently  desparately  needed  by  his  family— that  he  gives  up  by 
not  entering  full-time  gainful  employment.     In  recognition  of  all  these 
elements  in  the  financial  barrier,  Gordon  (unpublished,  1971)  states: 

,It  is  clear,  howevel:,  that  the  question  of  financial  resource 
support  for  students  and  programs  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
problems.     If  we  do  not  have  massive  funds  available  for 
higher  education  and  the  tangential  costs  of  income  substitu- 
tion for  the  families  involved,  we  simply  cannot  talk, 
seriously  about  higher  education-  for  large  numbers  of  low- 
income  young  people  [p,  25],  * 

What,  then,  is  the  extent  of  the  "massive"  funds  required? 

i 

A  number  of  reports  have  concerned  themselves  principally  with  the  needs* 
of  Blacks.     In  an  attempt  to  gauge  the  comparative  financial  need" of  Black 
and  white  college  students,  Bayer  and  Boruch  (1969a)  made  tha  following 
observations: 

o    more  than  60%  of  Black  students  in  Black  colleges  come  from 
homes  with  less  than  $6,000  annual  income, 

o    almost  50%  of  Black  students  in  white  colleges  come  from 
homes  with  less  than  $6,000  annual  income.     This  compares 
with  13%  of  white  students  in  white  colleges, 

o    25%  of  white  students  are  from  families  with  more  than 
$15,000  annual  income.     This  figure  compares  with  8%  of 
Black  students  in  predominantly  white  colleges  and  6%  of 
Black  students  in  predominantly  Black  colleges. 

Today,  the  median  age  of  Blacks  in  the  general  population  is  22  (Crossland, 
1971),  while  the  median  age  of  whites  is  28.    Mor^^  than  half  the  Blacks  below 
the  poverty  level  are    younger  than  18.     This  may  mean  that  the  next  decade 
will  see  an  even  greater  number  of  Black  students  applying  for  admission, 
and  often,  financial  support.     Doermann  (1970)  has  provided  estimates  of  how 
Black  versus  white  1969-70  high  school  graduates  would  be  distributed  in  terms 
of  income.     For  the  total  population  of  male  high  school  graduates,  about  17.3/. 
come  from  families  with  income  less  than  $r*,600;  for  Black  male  high  school 
graduates,  39%  fall  in  this  income  bracket.     Of  all  males  in  college,  Doermann 
estimates  that  less  than  9%  come  from  families  with  incomes  below  $4,600  (in 
1971,'  as  data  presented  in  Table  2-2  show,  a  little  less  than  7%  of  all 
college  students  came  from  families  with  income  below  $4,999). 
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'Tlie  complexity  of  problems  for  the  low- income  Black  is  well  documented 
by  McClellan  (1970),     In  addition  to  difficulties  already  n^tod,  these 
problems  include  difficulties  in  completing  forms  neeH^^d  to  apply  for  aid; 
"lack  oJf  parental  interest;  marginal,  seasonal  employment  of  many  low  income 
families;  the  absence  in  aid* and  scholarship  requirements  of  four-year 
guarantees;  and  the  odiousne^s  of  loans  when  later  income  expectancies  are 
rooted  in  the  reality  of  a  hostile  society,     Branson  (1970)  translates  the 
numbers  of  Blacks  of  low  income  status,  and  the  250,000  Black  student 
deficit  to  reach  a  "10%  representation  goal,  into  a  national  need  for  one 
half  billion  dollars  a  year,  plus  an  additional  billion  a  year  to  keep,  those 
Blacks  in  college  who  now  drop  out  because  of  financial  pressures, 

Tlie  experience  of  Antioch  College  (Graham,  1967)  is  further  illustrative 
of  some  of  the  problems  one  can  expect:  ^  ' 

Hie  use  of  the  College  Scholarship  Service  forms  is  complicated 
^  by  che  fact  that  a  number  of  'the  students  do  not  maintain  any 
relationship  with  their  families.     There  is  a .wide  range  of 
pr'actice  in  the  degree  to  which  parents  have  participated 
financially.     Parents  of  21  students  were  expected  to  contrib- 
ute less'  t^han  $100;  30  did.     Of  the  13  who  were  expected  to 
contribute  between  $200  and  $500,  8  actually  did,  and  the  3 
who  were  expected  to  contribute  $700  -  $900  contributed 
nothing  [p,  24], 

The  necessity  for  providing  enough  financial  aid  to  each  student  and  the 
need  for  support  throughout  their  stay  in  college,  even  when  grades  are  yet^ 
unsatisfactory,  are  essential  for  the  retention  of  the  disadvantaged  in 
higher  education.     The  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Cartter  Commission 
on  Student  Financial  Needs  ^Cartter,  1971)  found  that  this  support  is 
r.'zvaly  achieved.     The  Commission  reached  the/  following  conclusions: 

o    In  public  institutions,  the  average  effect  of  applying  for 
$1,000  in  aid  was  to  reduce  probability  of  admission  by  11%, 

o    The, students  most  likely  to  be  excluded  from  higher  educa- 
tion by  insufficient  financial  aid  are  those  with  the 
highest  need, 

o    Financial  aid  is  often  used  competitively  to  entice  the  best 
students,  rather  than  the  most  needy  applicants, 

i 

o    Colleges  grant  disproportionate  aid  packages  to  students 
with  higher  measured  academic  ability,     (This  practice 
is  presumably  based  on  the  knowledge  that  these  individuals 
will  be  more  likely  to  repay  loanse^ shortly  after  graduation,) 

o    Institutions  have  modified  the  College  Scholarship  Service 
need  analysis  in  44^  of  the  cases. 
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o    For  Blacks,  the  evidence  indifcatftd  that  greater  financial 
need  had  a  significantly  negative  effect  on  the  probability 
of  admission  in  every  case. 

Finally,  in  cataloguing  the  complexity  of  responsibilities  fac^d  by  dis- 
advantaged students,  the  Commission  notes  that: 

» 

Youth  from  low-incpme  families,  however,  do  have  special 
problems,.     Loi^f-income  groups  are  most  commonly  from  families 
where  foregone  income  would  be  severely  missed;  where  com-  . 
munity  environment  is  less  conducive  to  college  attendance; 
and  where  unanticipated  expenses  such  as  legal  aid,  illness 
or  death,  evictions,  and  credit  foreclosures  can  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  student  who  shares  in  family 
responsibility  [.p.  48]. 

f> 

As  a  needed  note  of  caution,  however,  for  a  national  sample, -Jaffe  ^and  Adams 
(1971a,  p.  11-13)  found  that  although  there  was  the  expected  relationship 
betwe^en  income  and  college  entrance,  the  type^of  high  school  curriculum  and 
academic  self-image  in  high  school  had  much  stronger  relationships'  to 
college  attendance  than  did  income.     Also,   they  found  no  relationship 
between  family  income  ^nd  type  of  college  entered.     Given  the  relative 
scarcity  of  aid  against  the  enormity  of  financial  need,  this  may  mean  that 
at  present  those  who  are  poor  and  who  aspire  strongly  for  college  find  one 
way  oT  another  to  attend.     An  important  question  unanswered  by  kny  research 
known  to  the  writers  concerns  the  incentive  value  of  financial  a&d.  Moreover, 
little  is  known  about  factors  v^iich  may^modeVate  serious  and  responsible  uiSc 
of  financial  aid. 

Although  the  financial  barrier  is  real  for  those  from  low  income 
families,  it  is  not  the  major  determiner  of  college  entrance,  at  least 
for  those  from  low- income  families  who  now  enter  college.     Tliis  suggests 
that  we  should  not  overestimate  the  potential  effect  of  increased  financial 
aid  alone  upon  college  going  or  on  persistence  in  college.    Gannon  (1971) 
took  special  note  of  the  continuing  low  level  of  deiftands  for  higher  education 
by  Blacks  due  to  past  exploitation, Jin  addition  to  low  family  income  and 
rapidly  rising  academic  costs.     Gannon  concludes,  '^increasing  numbers  of  blacks 
in  higher  education , will  be  due  to  conuinued  improvement  in  the  economic  well- 
b^ing  of  the  black  population  rather  than  innovation  by  government  or  univer- 
sities [p.       ] . " 

IVliatever  its  potency,  however,  the  barrier  of  financial  aid  may  become 
stronger  in  the  years  immediately  ahead,   for  it  is  inextricably  mingled  with 
the  larger  program  of  financial  support  for  colleges  and  universities,  lliumas 
(1970)  states: 

Tliere  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  curtailment  of  recruit- 
ment efforts  and  program  implementation  will  become  part  of 
many  colleges*  austerity  programs  in  their  attempt  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  economic  squeeze.     Programs  that  rely 
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heavily  on  shrinking  foundation  monies,  , , ,  housed  within 
'pifivate  colleges  and  ...  staffed  by  faculty  that  have  not  ' 
been  hired  for  regular  collegti' positions ,  are  particularly,^ 
vulnerable  [p.  31]. 

Thomas  (1970)  further  predicts  that  the  next  decade  will  bring  competition 
for  scarce  resources  between  middle-income  groups  and  low-income  groups. 

4.     T^e  Distance  .Barrier:  •  •  . 

The  distance  barrier  is  one  that  is'  related  to  the  low  income  barrier. 
Poor  families  cannot  afford  to  send  their,  children  to  colleges  far  from  home. 
Willingham  (l97Dc,  pp.  9-10)  cites  evidence  that* a  local  community  college 
generally  doubles  the  colle-geu  attendance  rates  of  high  school  graduates  in 
commuting  distance,  and  proceeds  to 'provide  a  national  picture  of  free  access 
institutions  together  with  estimates,  of  proportions  qf  various  populations 
living  within  commuting  distance  of  the  institution,  toward  permitting  a 
judgment  of  "how  higher  education  serves  the  population." 

In  this  most  recent,  comprehensive,  and  useful  survey  to  date,  Willingham 
(1970c,  p.  229)  concludes:  . 

.   Slightly  more  than  2  out  of  5  people  live  within  commuting  dis- 
tance of  a  free-access  college  in  the  United  States.  Potential 
students  are  least  likely  to  live  near  an  accessible  college 
in  rural  areas  or  in  the  largest  cities.     In  general,  the 
larger  the %metropolitan  area  the  smaller  the  proportion  of 
people  living  near  an  accessible  *  college .     There  is,  in  fact, 
a  serious  deficiency  of  accessible  higher  education  in  23 
of  the  29  largest  metropolitan  areas  in  the  country.    'In  each  * 
case  less  than  one-third  of  the  central  or  fringe  population 
lives  within  the  commuting  perimeter  of  a  free-access  college! 

^ In  all,  there  are  102  metropolitan  areas  in  which  the 
principal  city  h^s  no  free-access  college. 

He  continues  to  point  out* that  the  most  serious  urban  deficiency  is  in 
the  Northeast;  that  the  West,  with  the  most  accessible  colleges  and  the 
highest  rate  of  college  attendance,  has  less  accessible  higher  education 
in  the  major  cities  than  in  fringe  areas;  that  the  South  is  "covered  by 
free-access  colleges,  though  segregation  of  institutions  makes  some  of  that 
accessibility  illusory,  and  limited  resources  have  retarded  development  of 
colleges  in  some  states,"    The  Midwest,  he  reports,  was  the  sur-^>-ising 
region  of  tlie  study:,   "Despite  its  tradition  of  accessible  higher  education, 
a  smaller  proportion  of  ,Midwes tenners  live  near  a  free-access  college  than 
is  true  of  any  other  region." 

Willingham  concludes  with  an  inventory  of  thirteen  ways  the  availability 
of  free-access  colleges  is  restricted: 

Most  states  have  insufficient  colleges  to  cover  the  popu- 
lation. 
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In  several  states  selectivity  of  public  institutions  has 
a  noticeable  effect  on  accessibility. 

In  some  states  cost  restricts  access,  but  most  public 
colleges  have  lower  tuition  than  the  $4pO  guideline  of  this 
study. 

Many  major  urban  areas  are  seriously  shortchanged  in 
accessible  colleges. 

Smaller  cities  with  a  prominent  but  relatively  inacces- 
sible seniar  institution  frequently  lack  a  free-access  college. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  jpotential  and  obvious  minority 
imbalances,   though  these  particular  data  revealed  relatively 
few. 

Segregation  is,  a'major  and.  general  type  of  restraint 
reflected  in  enrollment 'patterns . 


Lack  of  comprehensive  programs  is  an  iraportajit  restraint 
on  the  student's  interest  in  higher  education  and  its  value  J, 
to  him.  ,  , 

In  ciany  states  inadequate  coordination  restricts  opportunity 
in  a  variety  of  ways;  inadequate  articulation  of  vocational 
education  is  a  major  problem. 

In  many  states  underdeveloped  colleges  are  a  more  serious 
restraint  on  opportunity  than  the  lack  of  free-access  colleges. 

^% 

Sparsely  populated  areas  are  a  major  problem;  they  cannot 
support  conventional  colleges  but  have  many  poor  students. 

Inadequate  space  and  aid  for  tr^Gisfer  students  are  serious 
restraints  on  the  spirit  and  reality  of  free-access  higher  educa- 
tion in  3ven  the  most  progressive  states.. 

Inadequate  information  concerning  the  conditions  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  has  acted  as  an  implicit  restraint  when 
inequities  have  not  been  revealed  [p.  230].  ^  ' 

It  is  clear  trom  the  Willingham  survey  that  state  and  major  urban  area 
forces  (rather  than  federal  or  private  college  developments)  have  been  the 
most  critical  in  developing  geographically  accessible  colleges.     The  simple 
fact  of  a  college  nearby  (even  a  public  college  nearby),  given  its  particula 
choice  of  programs  and  degree  of  selectivity,  is  not  enough  to  remove  the 
distance  barrier  for  the  poor  who  cannot  leave  home,  and  cannot  find  locally 
courses  they  need  or  cannot  win  admission.  , 
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An  extensive  series  of  analyses  of  data  obtained  in  a  variet}^  of  studies 
by  Anderson,  Bowman,  and  Tin  to  (1972)  have  examined  distance  not  ^  -much  as 
a  barrier,  but  rather  as  one  variable  among  other  variables  such  as  ability 
of  student  and  kind  of  higher  education  institution.     In  different  statics — 
each  with  their  own  patterns  of  urban-rural  population  distribution,  public 
and  privat?  higher  education,  and  the  like—different  college-going 
patterns  are  observed.     All  in  all,  they  conclude  that  "...the  correlation  . 
between  the  enro'Jlment  trends  in  the  colleges  of  the  various  states  ^nd 
the  seeing  or  re^  orted  openness  of  state  systems^  of  higher  education  is 
impressively  low  [p,  266],"  and  present*  as  their '"simplest"  conclusion: 

...  Spatial  accessibility  j:o  one  or  more  colleges  has  little 
effect,  'for  m^Jst  youth,  on  whether  they  will  attend  college--'  ^ 
be  the  accessible  ^t:lit)ol  a  junior  college,  an  open-door  four- 
year  college,  or  a  more  selective  institution..*./   Response,  to 
accessibility  can  and  does  differ  witli  the 'ability  and  family  ^  - 

background  of  youth  and  with  the  structure  of  hi^'her  education 
in  a  given  state  (p.  267].  . 

They  go  on  to  note  that  in  studying  the  relationship,  of  accessibility  to 
college-guing,  one  must  "specify  generalizati'ons'^for  an  interlocked  set  ot 
cells  characterized  by  types  of  schools,  by  types  of  communities  from  which 
students  go  to  college,  by  types  of  colleges  to  which  th^y  go  as  enrollees, 
and  by  characteristics  of  youth  who  enter  college  and  those  who  do  not 
[p-  268]."  .  -  . 

Tlie  burden  of  the  two  studies  that  at  first  seem  mutually  contradictory' 
is  that  for  the  financially  disadvantaged  individual,  having  acces^'to  an 
open  door  college  within  commuting  distance  may  make  college  enrollment 
possible,  but  his  employment  of  this  opportunity  depends  on  other  factors — 
some  societal  and  some  institutional;  and,  the.  phenomena  of  changes  in 
patterns  of  college  going,  involving  who  goes  where,  becomes  relatively 
complex  when  the  multiplicities  of  individuals  and  institutions  of  various 
kinds  are  considered.     Distance  thus  remains  a  potential  barrier,  but  is 
moderated  by  otner  factors  to  an  extent  that  Willingham^s  notion  of  an 
institution  open  and  accessible  to  all,  within  reach  of  eve;ryone,  is  some- 
thing like  the  "chicken  in  every  pot"  where  some  individuals  won^t  have  a 
suitable  pot  and  others  will  not  be  able  to  contrive  a  recipe  and  cooking 
strategy. 

5.     The  Motivational  Barrier: 

The  motivational  barrier  surely  exists,  although  chere  has  been  little 
luck  in  finding  a  demonstrable  relationship  between  test 'measures  of  moti- 
vation and  grades,  persistence,  or  choosing  to  go  to  college  (Dispenzieri,  et 
al,,  1971).    Motivation  is  a  personality  trait  construct;  test  measuies  of 
a  variety  of  personality  traits,  including  "achievement  motivation,"  have 
undergone  a  half  century  of  testing  for  ability  to  predict  some  behavioral 
definition  of  academic  performance  without  any  real  success.     It  may  be  that 
deeper  and  more  behavioral  evidences  of  motivation — such  as  the  electing  of 
a  college  preparatory  program  by  a  young  person  from  low  income  background, 
as  Jaffe  and  Adams  (1971b)  found — provide  a  better  indication  of  motivation 
than  traditional  personality  tests  of  empirical  or  construct  validity  origin. 
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An  important  recent  study  by-  Hackman  and  Dysinger  (1*70),  involving 
some  1,400  students  at  three  similar  midwestem  colleges,  has  examined 
evidence  of  commitment— by  both  the  student  and  his  parents— to  college 
in  relation  to  later  persistence  or  withdrawal  for  various  reasons. 
Although  some  of  the  findings  can  ie  dismissed  as  self-evident  (e.g.,  a 
significant  relationship  between  parent  and/or  student  report  of  plans  to 
continue  in  college  and  continuance) ,  others  are  more  inqjressive  (e.g., 
a  positive  relationship  between  parental  ranking  of  importance  of  college 
education  and  persistence^  oi^  between  fact  of  return  of  questionnaire  on 
pommxtment  to  college  by  parent  versus  persistence).    Documenting  first 
that  their  sCales  of  commitment  are  not  significantly  related  to  SAT  or 
high  school  rank- in-class,  they  conclude  .that  commitment  and  "academic 
competence'  interact  to  explain  persistence. 

Of  greater  relevande  are  findings  by  Davis  and  Borders-Patterson  (1973). 
A  number  pf  Black  freshmen  in  white  colleges  in  North  Carolina  were  asked 
why  they  chose  to  attend  college  and  why  they  attended  the ^particular  college  in 
which  they  had  enrolled.     In  a'ddition  to  such  factors  as  propinquity,  low 

.  costy  and  availability  of  financial  aid  were  two  others:     availability  of 
an  educational  program  with  definite  vocational  implications,  and  a  history 
of -successful  performance  in  secondary  school.     Good  prior  performance 
probably  signals  academic  motivation:    but,  the  interest  in  pragmatic, 
vocationally  useful  training  of  this  group  of  Blacks  in  public  and  private 
universities  is  not  the  typical  AAUP  presidemt's  conception  of  love  for  . 
learning  and  scholarship  for  its.  own  sake.     Tffe  ctiitical  point  is  that, 
for  the  disadvantaged,  motivation  for  higher  education  probably  has 
different  origins  and  goals  than  those  in  which  traditional  colleges  have 

'  cultivated  and  reveled. 

6.     Tlie  Racial  Barrier: 

The  racial  barrier— to  use  Crossland.'s  (19  71)  term— is  best  defined 
for  the  writers  by  Egerton  (1968),  who  addresses,  himself  to  the  question  of 
why  colleges  are  reluctant  to  admit  significant  numbers  of  Black  or  other 
disadvantaged  students.    He  states  that,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry: 

The  reasons  most  often  given  for  limited  involvement,  or  no 
involvement  at  all,  were:     lack  of  funds,  enrollment  pres- 
sures, political  worries,  conflict  with  the  institutional 
, mission,  fear  of  lowering  institutional  standards,  lack 
of  faculty  support,  inflexibility  oi  the  institution's 
system,  and  priority  comiritment  to  regular  students  [p.  6-7], 

It  is  clear  that  although  none  of  these  "reasons"— except  possibly  "political-^ 
worries"— are  couched  in  racial  terms,   they  nevertheless  appear  racist,  for 
they  all  smack  of  rationalization  for  the  act  of  exclusion  in  favor  of  tradi- 
tional students. 

An  even  more  critical  kind  of  racial  barrier  may  be  one  that  minority 
students  find  once  they  are  on  a  campus  that  has  been  in  the  past  and 
continues  to  be  oriented  toward  the  traditional  student.    A  number  of 
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investigators  (Davis  &  Borders-Patterson,  1973;  Southern  Regional  Education 
Board,  1971;  Willie  &  McCord,  1972)  have  studied  the  Black  student  on  the 
traditionally  white  campus.    Perhaps  the  most  significant  finding  in  these 
reports,  all  concerned  with  what  the  Bi^ck  student  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1970  decade  experienced,  has  been  summarized  by  Davis  and  Borders- 
Patterso^  (1973): 

Black  students  on  white  residential  campuses  seem  to  become 
increasingly  polarized, ^to  become  more  aware  of  their  black 
identity,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  grow  more  hostile  toward 
the  'white  establishment'  as  their  college  years  progress. 
This  seems  to  result  from  a  variety  of  problems:  difficulties 
in  achieving  a  satisfactory  social  life;  great  diversity  in 
values  and  in  accepted  behavior  among  socioeconomic  classes; 
absence  of  black  leadership  of  the  whole  student  body  (although 
the  black  student  groups  themselves  provided  some);   the  almost 
complete  absence  of  black  faculty  members  and  guidance 
counselors;  and  great  sensitivity  to  rebuffs,   that  were 
usually  attributed  to' racial  prejudice.     Noticeably  infrequent 
were  expressions  of  problems  of  a  specifically  academic  nature 
[p.  4J. 

In  short:    whether  because  racist  overtones  are  very  deeply  embedded 
still  in  the  majority  culture;  or  whether  minorities,  when  conspicuously 
among  a  majority,  are  particularly  sensitive;  or  whether  there  are  real 
differences  in  values  and  purposes  in  attending  college,  between  minorities 
and  majorities;  or  whether  certain  needed  elements  (social  facilitation, 
minority  leadership)  are  conspicuously  absent  for  the  minority  member: 
getting  into  college  clearly  does  not  remove  the  racial  barrier  for  the 
experiencing  individual, 

7,     Hie  Elitism  Barrier; 

Scholars  too  numerous  to  cite  have  noted  that  the  ^»istory  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  beginning  in  1633  with  Harvard  College 
whiQh  was  modeled  after  Emanuel  College  of  Cambridge  University,  has  been 
marked  by  elitism.    This  is  attested  implicitly  and  explicitly  by  such 
historical  reviews  of  admissions  practices  as  those  by  Broome  (1903);  Fuess 
(1950);  lliresher  (1966);  and  Davis  (1968),     Its  manifestation  in  the  20th 
century  is  attested  eloquently  by  Eble  (1962),     As  noted  in  the  first  chapter 
of  this  report,  it  involves  the  general  acceptance  of  the  belief  that  insti- 
tutional selectivity  is  synonymous  with  institutional  quality;   it  also 
involves  general  acceptance  of  the  notion  that  what  highly  selective 
colleges  see  fit  to  teach  is  what  true  college  level  work  must  involve, 
Itie  community  college  movement — as  the  Land  Grant  College  Act,  and  the 
subsequent  emergence  of  public  universities — set  forces  in  motion  that  pre- 
scribed new  and  more  pragmatic  course  offerings  that  conform  to  interests  and 
talents  of  those  who  are  not  admissible  to  today's  selective  colleges.  Yet 
it  would  still  seem  that  the  view  oi  the  Harvards  as  the  epitome  of  what 
higher  education  is  all  about  runs  deep,  and  that  the  developing  institution 
must  strive  to  move  closer  to  that  model.     The  result  is  manifested  by  the 
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traditional  controls  on  quality  that  institutions  employ— the  curriculum 
committees  and  their  prescription  as  to  what  is  both  appropriate  and  suf- 
ficiently rigorous,  and  various  mechanisms  such  as:    employment  of  faculty 
with  the^ ''right"  degrees  from  the  "right"  institutions;  enforcing  stringency 
of  attrition;  aftd,  the  establishment  of  hurdles  that  are  highly  related  to 
student  ability,  not  achievement,  as  reflected  by  conventional  tests.  The 
result  is  also  manifested  by  the  two-year  colleges  turned  four-year  colleges, 
the  teachers  colleges  turned  state  colleges,  and  the  four-year  colleges  -turned 
universities. 

The  growing  financial  crisis  in  higher  education,  together  with  the 
enrollpient  crisib  many  colleges  are  experiencing,  may  help  to  deter  this 
trend  toward  striving  for  elitism,  particularly  when  coupled  with  increasing 
federal  and  state  support  that  is  primarily  earmarked  for  the  general  rather 
than  the  elite  public.     Toward  that  prospect,  Willingham's  (1970c)  definition 
of  quality  seems  particularly  relevant: 

The  quantitative  problems  of  providing  accessible  higher 
education  make  it  also  clear  that  there  are  serious  qualita- 
tive problems  in  converting  access  to  opportunity.  These 
can  be  grouped  under  four  general  types  of  relevance: 
personal,  social,  educational,  and  economic. 

Personal  relevance  implies  an  effective  and  humane 
guidance  and  admissions  process  that  results  in  truly  equal 
opportunity  regardless  of  race,  socioeconomic  condition,  or 
academic  preparation.     There  is  an  urgent  need  to  give 
much  closer  attention  to  the  development  of  the  student — 
his  career,  his  competencies,  his  interests  and  attitudes, 
plus  concrete  and  useful  .educational  outcomes. 

Social  relevance  is  the  capacity  to  marshal  resources 
and  reorganize  social  roles.     One  critical  problem  is  the 
fact  that  students  often  fail  to  find  on  the  campus  a 
sense  of  community  and  social  commitment  that  they  regard 
as  essential  for  the  national  welfare.    A  second  major  issue 
is  the  fact  that  expanding  educational  opportunity  brings  the 
reality  of  providing  appropriate  education  to  culturally  dif- 
ferent minority  and  majority  students  who  often  have  little 
interest  in  traditional  academic  life.  ^ 

Educational  relevance  includes  the  partially  incompat- 
ible goals  of  teaching  a  currently  useful  skill  while 
emphasizing  a  liberal  education  to  protect  the  individual 
from  intellectual  obsolescence.     It  also  implies  flexible 
use  of  methods  of  instruction  that  respect  individual 
differences,  fit  different  content,  and  recognize  the 
values  of  educational  experiences  beyond  the  purely 
academic  ones. 

Economic  relevance  requires  a  reasonable  fit  between 
educational  specifications  and  manpower  requirements. 
Critical  unsolved  problems  include  the  general  level  of 
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education  needed  at  present,  the  educational  requirements 
of  different  occupations,  and  reliable  means  of  projecting 
manpower  needs  [p.  231]. 

8.     The  Self-Concept  Barrier; 

The  self-concept  barrier  is  not  a  barrier  that  can  be  documented  readily 
by  empirical  research  directed  toward  how  individuals  with  various  develop- 
mental experiences  view  themselves,  or  how  they  determine  what  are  appropriate 
levels  of  aspiration,  and  what  are  appropriate  avenues  for  attainment  of 
that  aspiration.     Rather,  it  is  a  postulated  barrier  that  may  restrain 
those  individuals  for  whom  the  pre-college  educational  experiences  have 
represented  repeated  frustration  and  failure  in  the  terms  of  the  school, 
or  those  who  must  view  the  availability  of  societal  roles  for  themselves 
as  pretty  much  the  same  as  they  are  for  others  they  know  in  a  constricted 
environmental  space  and  with  whom  they  identify. 

Using  questions  that  attempted  to  get  at  the  child's  conviction  of  how 
"bright"  he  is,  Coleman  et  al.    (1966,  pp.  27  cf)   found  no  differences 
between  Blacks  and  whites,  although  differences  between  either  and  other 
minority  groups  did  exist.     Using  different  questions  concerning  the  child's 
sense  of  control  over  the  environment,  he  found  that  Blacks  and  other 
minority  children  showed  a  much  lower  sense  of  control  of  their  environ-- 
ment  than  did  white  children.     Coleman  et  al .  conclude  from  empirical 
findings  that  some  school  and  some  personal  factors  do  affect  the  self- 
concept,  while  a  positive  self-concept,  "as  a  factor  in  its  own  right," 
was  cited  as  an  important  outcome  of  education. 

Getting  an  honest  and  real  view  of  how  the  individual  sees  himself  is 
extremely  difficult.     Yet,  the  possibility  that  private  but  negative  views 
of  self,  admitted  to  consciousness  or  not,  may  be  operating,  and  may  serve 
as  powerful  deterrents  along  with  such  related  barriers  as  those  of 
institutional  selectivity,  preparation,  money,  distance,  motivation,  or 
institutional  elitism,  suggest  that  removal  of  one  or  another,  or  all, 
of  these  barriers  may  not  be  enough. 

That  measurable  self-concept  factors  may  indeed  operate  is  suggested 
by  a  study  by  Vyer  (1966).     After  finding  no  difference  in  the  regression 
of  grades  on  conventional  ability  and  achievement  scores  for  samples  of 
black  and  white  students  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  he  had  students 
rate  themselves  as  they  were,  and  as  they  were  viewed  by  friends.  Fie 
concluded  tentatively  that  students  who  are  confident  of  the  quality  of 
their  relationships  with  peers  perform  academically  at  a  level  that  is 
more  commensurate  with  their  measured  ability  than  do  students  who  are 
less  certain  that  their  relationships  with  others  are  favorable. 

In  summary,  there  are  a  number  of  very  real  barriers  to  higher  education 
for  the  disadvantaged  posing  problems  that  are  as  difficult  to  solve  as  is 
the  critical  need  for  solution.     Some  are  in  the  condition  of  the  disadvan- 
taged, and  some  may  be  in  their  disposition;  some  are  in  the  condition 
or  disposition  of  the  higher  education  institutions.     But  the  barriers  are 
real  and  pervasive;  given  that  fact,  then  the  conviction  that,  on  any 
criterion  employed,   the  bottom  10%  of  the  population  can  only  be  there 
because  of  their  inherent  inferiority  is  shown  to  be  infinitely  absurd. 
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E.     The  Disadvantaged  in  College — 
What  They  Experience  and  What  Tliey  Achieve 


The  disadvantaged  in  college  may  be  viewed  fr-^m  two  clearly  different 
perspectives:     one  is  how  they  view  themselves  and  the  situation  in  which 
they  find  themselves,  and  the  other  is  how  outsiders— whether  other  students 
or  higher  education  observers  or  scholars — view  disadvantaged  students  and 
the  experience  of  the  institution  with  them.     In  the  latter  category,  there 
ap.pears  the  possibility  that  if  scholars  unfortunately  are  sorted  by  their 
color,  still  other  critically  different  perspectives  may  emerge. 

All  of  these  perspectives,  and  the  inevitable  clash  among  them,  are 
attested  in  what  has  been  thought,  reported  in  the  press,  or  researched  as 
to  the  character  of  and  reasons  for  minority  student  protests.  Although 
protest  is  definitely  not  a  Black  phenomenon,  there  have  been  significant 
and  widely  publicized  outbreaks  involving  Black  issues  and  demands  at  such 
institutions  as  Cornell,  the  City  University  of  New  York,  San  Francisco 
State,  and  Columbia  University. 

As  this  protest  may  reflect  the  most  extreme  and  critical  failure  of 
the  student  and  the  institution  to  get  together  and  get  on  peacefully  with 
their  purposes,  if  not  signal  accurately  the  total  collection  of  climates,  , 
it  is  examined  first  for  suggestions  as  to  what  life  may  be  like  for 
minorities  in  -college. 

Although  student  protest  as  a  symbol  of  the  1960s  may  have  general 
roots,  Martin  Trow  (1969)  has  persuasively  argued  otherwise,: 

But  we  have  to  distinguish  sharply  between  the  militant  blacks 
and  the  radical  white  political  activists;  their  rhetoric^a.s^ 
often  equally  abusive,   their  tactics  similarly  disruptive,  and  \  . 
at  times  it  appears  they  are  in  close  alliance  against  the 
institution  and  its  policies  and  procedures.     But  I  believe  that 
they  are  fundamentally  different  ...  militant  blacks  on  American 
campuses  typically  demand  specific  changes  in  institutional 
policy  or  practice,  centering  upon  the  recruitment  and  admis- 
sion of  more  black  students  without  constraint  by  what  phey 
see  as  inherently  'racist'  academic  standards,   the  rec^^uitment 
of  more  black'  faculty  and  administrators,  the  provisrfon  of  a 
programme  of  black  studies,  administered  by  them,  and  living 
and  dining  arrangements  also  reflecting  their  new  en^hasis 
on  separation  and  autonomy  ....     The  negotiations  may  be 
tough,  the  demands  expensive,  in  varying  w^ys,   the  accompany- 
ing rhetoric  and  action  frightening,  but  finally  the  blacks 
have  ...  an  interest  in  the  survival  of  the  institutions  on 
which  the  demands  are  being  made  [p.  194]. 

lliat  traditionally  white  colleges  are  not  the  only  institutions  involved  is 
shown  by  the  tragedy  at  Southern  University  during  the  1972-73  academic 
year,  where  students  protested  a  Black  administration  insensitive  to  their 
needs  as  Blacks. 
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No  careful  review  of  minority  group  protests  per  se  is  known,  though 
the  "movement"  literature  abounds  with  elements  that  also  appear  frequently 
as  causes  for  demonstrations,  sit-ins,  or  confrontation.    A  chief  whipping 
boy  has  been  conventional  tests  and  standards;  frequent,  demands  a.re  made 
for  special  courses  of  cultural  relevance;  and,  there  is  an  oft-sought 
special  housing  and  social  facilitation.    Whether  institutions  maintain 
racism  or  not,  minority  students  do  sometimes  take  extreme  action  to  put 
their  perceived  needs  before  institutional  officials • 

■J 

What,  indeed,  is, the  experience  of  the  disadvantaged  in  college?  Are 
there  important  and  instructive  differences  among  the  various  racial  and 
ethnic  groups?    Where  are  there  similarities? 

One  matter  that  has  consumed  enormous  energy  is  the  question  of  the 
ability  o'f  the  disadvantaged  and  whether  conventional  uests  are  "culturally 
biased.*'    The  burden  of  the  research  literature,  as  it  applies  to  the 
Black-Wiite  differential,  has  been  summarized  by  Davis  U972,  pp.  110-113): 

1.  On  scholastic  aptitude  or  achievement  tests,  Negroes  at  a 
point  permitting  the  beginning  of  college  training  tend 
to  score  significantly  lower  than  Whites. 

Tliis  fact  is  too  well  known  to  require  documentation; 
a  recent  relevant  statement,  however,  is  that  by  S.  A. 
Kendrick  (1968),  who  has  estimated  that  "not  more  than 
15  percent  and  perhaps  as  few  as  10  percent  of  Negro 
high  school  seniors  would  score  400  or  more  on  the  verbal 
section  of  the  SAT  (Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  CEEB). 
Only  1  or  2  percent  would  be  likely  to  score  500  or  more." 
It  is  indeed  this  fact  that  is  the  pressure,  if  not  the 
justification,  behind  current  Black  students*  demands 
for  abolition  of  test  barriers.    For,  if  tests  are  indeed' 
used  to  screen  applicants,  more  Negroes  than  Whitos  will 
be  screened  out. 

2.  Published  studies  of  the  ability  of  SAT  to  predict  ,;rades 
of  Black  students  in  predominantly  Negro  colleges^  however, 
show  that  SAT  is  as  valid  in  this  kind  of  situation  as  it 
is  for  whites  in  predominantly  white  institutions. 
Typical  of  studies  reporting  this  finding  is  one  by  J.  P. 
McKelpin  at  North  Carolina  College,  who  reported  (McKelpin, 
1965)  in  his  study  of  SAT  and  high  school  grades  for 
predicting  (Black)  students*  performance  at  his  institution 
(italics  in  original):     "The  predictive  validities  based 

on  the  data  for  commonly  used  preadmission  variables  are 
as  high  as  those  usually  reported  for  college  freshmen  . . . 
the  SAT  scores  account  for  about  60  percent  of  the  varia- 
tion in  the  grades  explainable  by  the  data  from  the  pre- 
admission variables  ...  when  first  semester  grades  are  the 
criterion,  SAT  scores  give  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  developed 
ability  of  students  entering  (predominantly  Negro)  colleges." 
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It  is  true,  however  (probably  because  of  the  gross  differences 
between  racial  groups  noted  before),  that  the  use  of  tests 
directed  at  lower  educational  levels  than  the  entering 
college  freshmen  have  seenied  more  useful  with  Negroes  in  some 
instances.    For  example,  a  recent  unpublished  paper 'by  John 
Hills  of  Florida  State  University  and  Julian  Stanley  of 
Johns  Hopkins  (Hills  and  Stanley,  1968)  is  abstracted  by 
the  authors: 

.  The  two  subtests  of  Level  4  of  the  School  and  College 
Ability  Tests  (SCAT)  for  school  grades  6-8,  are  shown 
to  predict  freshman-year  grades  in  rhe  three  predominantly 
Negro  coeducational  colleges  of  a  Soutliem  state  consider- 
ably better  than  did  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT), 
which  was  too  difficult  for  approximately  one-third  of 
the  enrolled  freshmen.     Relative  improvement  in  multiple 
correlation  for  SCAT  compared  with  SAT  lessened  when 
high-school  grade  average  became  one  of  the  three  joint 
predictors,  apparently  because  high  scjhool  grades  of  SAT- 
undif ferentiated  students  supplied  some  of  the  missing 
intellective  components. 

o 

3.     Although  relatively  few  studies  have  yet  been  done  of  the 
validity  of  SAT  to  pred-ict  grades  for  black  students  in 
integrated  colleges,  the  available  evidence  supports  the 
conclusion  of  no  difference  in  the  levels  of  predictive 
validity  of  SAT  for  blacks  vs.  whites  in  such  institutions, 
but  also  that  if  white-based  prediction  formulas  are  applied 
to  blacks,  these  students  as  a  group  tend  to  perform  below 
the  predictions. 

In  the  first  sophisticated  study  of  the  predictive  value  of 
SAT  for  Negro  and  white  students  in  three  integrated  colleges, 
Cleary  (1968)  summarized  her  findings: 

In  the  two  eastern  colleges,  no  significant  differences  in 
the  regression  lines  (SAT  predicting  grades,  blacks  vs. 
whites  within  a  single  institution)  were  found.     In  nhe 
one  college  in  the  southwest,  significant  differences  were 
found,  but  it  was  the  Negro  scores  which  were  over-predicted. 
Thus,  in  one  of  the  three  schools,   the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  was  found  to  be  slightly  biased,  but  biased  in  favor 
of  the  Negro  student. 
The  '*bias"  in  favor  of  the  Negro  student  in  the  Cleary  study 
was  a  result  of  finding,  in  effect,-  that  at  one  of  the  three 
schools,  Negro  students  with  a  given  SAT  score  and  high  school 
rank  made  lower  grades  than  white  students  with  identical  SAT 
scores  and  high  school  ranks,     llius,  if  a  predicted  level  of 
performance  is  used  in  selecting  among  applicants,  Negro 
applicants  selected  would  achieve  lower  actual  performance 
levels  than  their  white  counterparts,   thougii  they  would  more 
likely  be  admitted.     A  similar  finding  has  been  obtained  by  K. 
M.  Wilson  (1969),  who  has  studied  performance  and  other  char- 
acteristics of  black  vs.  white  students  in  four  College  Research 
Center  institutions.     He  concludes  on  this  aspect  of  his  data: 
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An  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  Predicted  Freshmen 
Grad^  "(xncrmlrimtng~  the- AdmissjLons^ variable — SAT-V,  SAT-M, 
Achievement  Test  average),  indicates  that  traditional 
admissions  criteria  tend  to  be  at  least  as  correlationally 
valid  for  black  students  as  for  entering  students  generally. 
There  is  moreover  some  evidence  that  predictions  made  on 
the  basis  of  standard  formulae  may  tend  to  overestimate 
the  first-year  performance  of  black  students  in  the  several 
colleges  studied. 
Even  more  convincing  are  studies  withi.i  the  last  year  by  Temp 
(1971)  and  by  Davis  and  Kerner-Hoeg  (1971)*     Temp  collected 
data  on  black  vs.  white  students  in  thirteen  colleges  over 
the  country,  and  concluded:     *'If  prediction  of  [...   the  grade 
point  average  in  college]  from  SAT  scores  is  based  upon 
prediction  equations  suitable  for  majority  students,  then 
black  students,  as  a  group.,  are  predicted  to  do  about  as  well 
as  (or  better  than)  they  actually  do."    Davis  and  Kerner-Hoeg- 
had  similar  findings  in  six  public  institutions  in  a  Southern 
state. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  by  Flaugher  (1970)  cites  a  review 
by  Kendrick  and  Thomas  (1970),  and  notes  a  host  of  studies — 
Boney  (1966);  Hills,  Klock,  and  Lewis  (1963);  Roberts  (1962, 
1966);  Stanley  and  Porter  (1967);  Olsen  (1957);  Cleary  (1968); 
Morgan  (1968);  Munday  (1965);  Thomas  and  Stanley  (1969); 
McKelpin  (1965);  FuiicIiSs  (1967);  Perlberg  (1967);  and  Peterson 
(1968).     These  have  involved  SAT,   tests  of  the  American  College 
Testing  program,  and  other  similar  college  level  tests — both 
separately  and  in  combination  with  high  school  grades.  Rather 
than  finding  in  these  any  evidence  of  reduced  predictive 
validity  (than  that  typically  fpund  for  white  students)  Flaugher 
notes  that  test  scores  predict  as  well  for  blacks,  and  that  in 
a  large  number  of  instances  they  provide  better  estimates  of 
performance  in  college  than  do  high  school  grades — a  finding 
that  may  reflect  the  kinds  of  secondary  schools  that  as  recently 
as  several  years  ago  most  blacks  attended. 

i 

Flaugher  (1970)  also  notes  a  number  of  applications  to  prediction 
of  job  performance — Tenopyr  (1967);  Grant  and  Bray  (1970); 
Campbell,  Pike,  and  Flaugher  (1969) — where  tests  are  found  to 
overpredict,  not  underpredict  job  performance  when  applied  to 
non-whites.     Tenopyr  (1967,  p.  15)  calls  it  "unfair  discrimina- 
tion (which)  however,  would  favor,  not  penalize,,  the  Negroes." 
Flaugher  adds  the  explanation  afforded  by  Rock  (1970)  that 
motivation  toward  achievement  in  college  is  typically  a  white 
middle-class  phenomenon,  and  that  non-whites  may  not  be  as 
likely  "to  utilize  to  the  maximum  what  aptitudes  they  possess." 
There  may  also  be  problems  of  less  adequate  preparation,  poorer 
study  skills,  and  the  intrusion  of  anxieties  that  may  arise 
from  being  in  a  real  minority  in  the  majority  college  culture. 
All  this  recent  evidence  indicates,  as  in  the  first  Cleary 
study,   that  the  use  of  SAT  or  similar  tests  may  lead  to  accept- 
ing Negroes  who  are  poorer  academic  risks  than  lower-scoring 
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whites  who  may  be  excluded  if  similar  standards  are  employed. 
This  is  not  to  state  that  such  admissions  should  not  take 
place;  rather  these  findings  are  cited  to  show  an  absence  of 
evidence  for  the  frequent  claim  that  tests  are  biased  against 
Negroes,     For,  if  there  is  a  bias,  it  is  in  the  social  and 
educational  system  in  which  these  ^students  .were  reared. 

If  one  attempts  to  make  a  case  for  bias  in  academic  tests 
because  certain  subgroups  of  the  population  make  lower  scores 
than  others,  the  evidence  points  to  deficit  as  a  result  of 
cultural  disadvantage  rather  than  as  a  result  of  racial 
"Origin  >  "  '  ^ 

Cleary  and  Hilton  (1968)  studied  performance  on  the  Preliminary 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  for  grade  12  students  in  integrated 
high  schools,     wiien  blacks  were  compared  with  whites  of  similar 
socioeconomic  levels,  they  concluded: 

From  the  bivariate  plots  of  sums  of  items  scores,  it  was 
apparent  that  there  were  few  items  producing  an  uncommon 
discrepancy  between  the  performance  of  Negro  and  white 
students.     It  must  therefore  be  concluded  that,  given  the 
stated  definition  of  bias,  the  PSAT  for  practical  purposes 
is  not  biased  for  the  groups  studied* 

Experience  with  special  remedial  programs  for  high-risk 
students,   (e.g.^  students  whose  test  scores  indicate  high 
probability  of  academic  failure),  or  attempts  to  improve  test 
scores  (and  grade  performance)  by  special  coaching,  seem  to 
indicate  that  at  the  very  least  unusual  efforts  will  be  needed 
to  improve  academic  performance. 

For  example,  after  reviewing  a  large  body  of  the  literature" 
on  remedial  education  in  the  community  junior  college,  Roueche 
(1968)  concludes: 
The  large  majority  of  students  who  enroll  in  remedial  courses 
fail  to  complete  those  courses  satisfactorily  and  are  doomed 
to  failure  or  are  forced  to  terminate  their  education.  In 
one  typical  California  public  junior  college,  of  the  80 
percent  of  the  entering  students  who  enrolled  in  remedial 
English,  only  20  percent  of  that  number  continued  on  into 
regular  college  English  classes. 
In  a  study  of  the  effect  of  well-contrived  and  intensive 
instruction  (though  of  short-term  duration  from  4  to  6  weeks) 
in  the  kinds  of  cognitive  tasks  involved  in  scholastic  tests, 
S.  0.   Roberts  of  Fisk  University  and  D.   B.  Oppenheim  of  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  found  (Roberts  and  Oppenheim,  1966)  with 
students  with  inadequate  instruction  in  the  past  that  "it  does 
not  seem  reasonable  to  expect  that  similar  short-term  instruc- 
tion given  on  a  wide  scale  would  be  of  significant  benefit  to 
disadvantaged  students." 
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In  supnary,  then:     deficit  on  conventional  tests  is  better  explained 
by  socioeconomic  disadvantage  than  by  racial  factors.     Differences  in  test 
Score  means  for  racial  or  socioeconomic  groups  is  not  in  itself  evidence 
of  test  bias;  as  Thorndike  (1971)  has  noted,  **lTiis  type  of  definition  pre- 
judges the  reality  of  differences  between  groups,  ruling  them  out  a  priori. " 
Tliorndike  goes  on  to  state: 

If  one  acknowledges  that  differences  in  average  test  perform- 
ance may  exist  between  populations  A  and  B,  then  a  judgment 
on  test-fairness  must  rest  on  the  inferences  that  are  made  from 
the  test  rather  than  on  a  comparison  of  mean  scores  in  the 
two  populations.     One  must  then  focus  attention  on  fair  use 
of  test  scores,  rather  than  on  the  scores  themselves  [p.  63]. 

Tests  appear  to  reflect  what  is  required  to  perform  under  traditional  instruc- 
tional strategics  and  grading  practices;  attacking  the  test  is  justified 
to  the  same  extent  attacking  conventional  educational  practices  is  justified. 

Given  the  placement  of  the  disadvantaged  in  a  system  that  is  not 
tuned  to  their  ways  of  learning,  what  other  differences  are  significant? 
An  excellent  bibliography  entitled  "College  and  Minority /Poverty  Issues** 
has  been  published  by  the  American  Council  on  Education  (Fumiss,  1969) 
that  includes  many  reports,  some  personal  and  individual,  of  what  the 
minority  or  poverty  student  is  Ir'kely  to  experience.    General  and  signifi- 
cant to  all,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  poor  white  who  is  less 
distinguishable  and  more  infrequently  studied  or  of  the  Black  in  a 
predominantly  Black  college,  is  that  students  find  themselves  typically 
to  be  more  a  minority  than  they  were  in  the  homes  and  communities  they 
left.     "We  are  so  few,"  (Davis  &  Borders-Patterson,  1973,  p. 9)  is  a  poignant 
CQiument  frequently  reported;  r^^f^  the  ways  and  traditions  of  the  institution 
and  the  values  of  the  traditional  student  stand  out  starkly  as  someone  else's 
world.     As  McSwine  (1971)  states: 

To  many  black  students  the  white  university  has  come  to  strongly 
resemble  a  white  plantation;  an  existentialist  island  of  despair 
and  hopelessness  from  which  they  slowly  descend,  inexorably 
and  relentlessly,  into  a  quagmire  of  quicksand.     The  air  hangs 
heavy  with  pedagogy,  but  it  is  white  pedagogy,  with  white  rules 
and  white  rewards.     But  still  black  students  persist  in  ever 
greater  numbers,  attesting  to  a  still  feeble  thread  of  faith 
that  the  system  can  yet  be  changed  [p.  28]. 

In  almost  every  instance,  there  appears  to  be  a  natural  reaction  of 
searching  out  others  of  the  same  minority  who  may  serve  to  help  maintain 
the  cultural/racial  identity.     Such  banding  together  gives  the  minority 
student  (McPherson,  1970): 

...  a  sense  of  cultural  presence  on  the  white  campus  which 
helps  to  decrease  feelings  of  isolation  and  loneliness. 
(Identity  groups)  are  collective,  cultural  islands  on  which 
black  students  can  pause  and  assess  themselves,  and  their 
*  direction,  before  moving  on  [p.  100]. 
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Accepting  or  adjusting  to  the  majority  world,  McPherson  states,  will 
be  effected: 

only  with  time  and  understanding  and  a  recognition  that 
munificence,  no  matter  how  well  intentioned,  is  still 
directly  related  to  the  ability  of  the  donor  to  recognize 
the  consequences  of  his  act  and  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
capacity  of  the  recipient  to  perceive  whether  what  he  has  been 
offered  is  truly  of  value  to  him  [p.  100]. 

The  joining  together  is  always,  at  lelast  in  its  initial  manifestation, 
essentially  separatist.     It  is  sometimes  hostile  as  well.     The  Association 
of  Black  Students  at  Wayne  State  University,   for  example,  ,orga;aized  a 
Black  Symposium"  in  January,  1968,  which^  prpd.uced  these  resof^ftions 
(reported  by  Kilson,  1968): 

'That  black  people  should  arm  to  defend  themselves. 
That  black  people  are  black  people  no  matter  what  political 

viewpoints  they  hold. 
That  there  should  be  a  Black  Mafia  to  de^l  with  traitors  in  J 
the  revolution. 

That  black  people  should  be  against  all  United  States  aggres- 
sion and  should  definitely  support  the  Viet  Cong. 

That  black  people  should  remove  all  white  people  from  member- 
ship in  their  organizations  [p.  32]. 

Almost  every  study  that  has  examined  the  minority  experience  on  a 
majority  campus  points  to  acute  social  and  friendship  needs  of  minority 
students.     Part  of  this  seems  to  be  the  relatively  few  choices  for  hetero- 
sexual activities,  compared  with  those  tha^t  the  majority  enjoy;  part  seems 
to  be  that  sustaining  friendships  occur  more  frequently  among  like-valued^ 
individuals  who  accept  the  same  mod^<  of  social  behavior.     However,  for 
Blacks  in  nonresidential,  predominantly  white  community  colleges,  Davis  and 
Borders-Patterson  (1973)  found  that  problems,  even  social  ones,  were  non- 
existent.    They  concluded  that,  in  this  situation,  the  Black  students  "{lad 
never  left  home.  '* 

With  regard  to  distinctive  cultural  characteristics  relevant  to  higher 
education  in  minority  groups  ot;her  than  the  Blacks,  some  historical  or 
analytical  analyses  are  beginning  to  appear  on  the  Chicano;  only  occasional 
and  fragmentary  materials  on  other  minorities — e.g.,   the  American  Indian  or 
the  Puerto  Rican—were  found.     Casavantes  (1969)  draws  a  careful  picture 
of  the^  Mexican-American  that  compares  his  **characterologic  or  interpersonal 
styles"  with  those  of  most  people  Jiving  in  the  culture  of  poverty.     In  this 
category,  which  most  Chicanos  occupy,  are  such  characteristics  as  living 
in  the  context  of  an  extended  family  (spending  more  time  with  family),  of 
being  non-joiners,  of  preferring  the  old  and  familiar,  of  demonstrating 
marked  anti-in teiiec tualism,  of  being  un/ibie  to  postpone  gratification,  or 
using  force  to  settle  arguments,  and  of  being  fatalistic  in  their  view  of 
the  world.     Beyond  this,  however,  and  the  recognition  that  most  Chicanos 
are  also  Catholics,  speak  Spanish,  have  parents  or  grandparents  who  came 
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from  Mexico,  and  are  generally  distinguishable,  Casavantes  warns  against 
too  much  further  stereotyping,  or  of  drawing  a  picture  on  only  too  limited 
and  biased  a  sample.     It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  some  Chicanos  draw 
on  a  Mexican  cultur-e  and  others  on  a  Castilian  or  Spanish  set  of  traditions. 
And  there  is  increasing  evidence  that  Chicanos,  like  the  Native  Americans 
and  Blacks,  are  beginning  to  challenge  the  formulations  of  Anglo  sociologists 
and  anthropologists  (e.g.,  Penalosa,  1970,  p.  51). 

Of  all  the  minority  groups,  the  Native  American  in  college  seems 
least  understood.     Early  obser^tions  (Salisbury,  1966;  1969)  include  such  pos- 
sible traits  as  reluctance  to  excel  at  the  expense  of  others,  of  strong 
and  binding  familiar'^d  group  ties,  of  having  experienced  reinforcement 
for  reticence,  and — in  the  alien  world  of  college,  strange  food,  incompre- 
hensible social  pactems,  and  irrelevant  or  confusing  programs  that  do 
not  fit  the  background  of  people  he  knows  and  admir'es. 

A  final  observation:     There  are  few,  if  any  studies  that  examine  any 
dimensions  of  intra-culture  differences.     The  urban  Indian  and  the 
reservation  Indian,  the  militant  Black  or  the  conforming  Black  (to  cite 
only  two  examples)  would  seem  to  present  very  different  curricular  and 
extracurricular  needs  and  challenges.     It  may  be  that  the  current  press 
for  a  cultural  identity  is  homogenizing  the  formulations  and  that  more 
penetrating  analyses  would  be  useful. 
>  ♦ 

"'^F.     Programs  for  Facilitating  Access  to  and  Success  in 
College  for  the  Disadvantaged 

A  cSiicept  and  an  acceptance  of  programmatic  support  for  "disadvantaged" 
students  in  higher  education  begins  to  appear  with  some  frequency  over  a 
range  of  higher  education  institutions  only  aftar  the  beginning  of  the  1960 
decade.     Institutions  with  special  commitment  to  Ttii.norities  or  the  poor 
had  existed  for  some  time;  yet  many  that  served  the  lower  ranges  of  talent 
(measured  traditionally)  or  socioeconomic  levels  had,   following  World  War  II, 
set  as  their  objectives  the  improvement  of  the  institution  by  becoming  more 
selective  and  more  traditional.     "No  more  spuuu  feeding  for  college 
illiterates"  had  been  a  frequent  battle  cry  of  faculty  in  upwardly  mobile 
public  institutions. 


The  possible  slowing — or  reversal — of  that  trend  seems  to  be  a  function 
of  several  factors.     First,  the  slowing  of  the  birth  rate  following  World 
War  II,  together  with  the  rapid  emergence  of  the  less  expensive  community 
colleges  that  in  some  areas  siphoned  applicants  away,  began  to  convince  , 
sjine  institutional  planners  that  the  institution's  pool  of  potential  students 
was  neither  bottomless,  nor  could  the  institution  conJtine -  itself  only  to  ^  ^ 
those  that  could  be  skimmed'  off  the  top.     The  desegregation  ruling  of 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  burgeoning  activfb^  of  federal  and  other  civij.  rights 
agencies  and  organization?^  began  also  to  attest  that  responsib i]J.t ies  were 
not  those  of  public  lower  e^tication  alone.     Some  brave  institutions  began 
to  experiment  and  advertise '  their  experimentation — as  did  Cotnell  in  the 
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Cornell  Alumni  News  of  June,  1968,  or  as  Anti>och  did  in  its  Antioch  College 
Reports  of  April  1965  or  College  and  University  Bulletin  of  1967.  These 
reports  are  interesting  as  historical  documents,  for  they  portray  what  is 
in  1973  being  more  widely  "discovered,     and  stress  several  early  opinions 
and  findings.     First  is  the  concern  th^^t  one  institution  expressed,  in  the 
report  of  its  new  experiment  in  "interracial  education',"  through  the  words 
of  Thomas  Wolfe:  *> 

0 

So,  then,   to  every  man  his  chance — to  every  man  regardless 
of  his  birth,  his  shining,  golden  opportunity — to  every  man 
the  right  to  love,  to  live,   to  work^,  to  be  himself,  and  to 
become  whatever  thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision  can  combine 
to  make  him — this,  seeker,  is  the  promise  of  America, 
(Thomas  Wolfe,  You  Can't  Go  Home  Again) 

That  is:     the  appeal  for  looking  beyond  traditional  student  impacts  was  Lo 
making  "the  promise  of  America"  available.     Second  was  the  discovery  that 
these  new  students  were  coming  into  a  strange  and  unfamiliar  world,  yet 
one  that  they  appeared  to  know  'better  than  that  world  appeared  to  know  . 
them.     Immediate  charges  of  institutional  racism  were  inevitable. 

Yet  the  most  deeply  engraved  strategies  the  institutions  had  to  draw 
upon  came  from  the  notion  that  th^se  new  students  lacked  what  they  needed, 
in  traditional  academic  responsiveness  and  preparation,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  institution;  and,  if  the  institutiqn  could  find  ways  of  helping,  the 
student  meet  the  demands  of  the  institution,  nothing  would  be  sacrificed, 
no  jeopardy  sustained.     This  could  be  done  in  two  ways:     by  selecting  only ' 
the  most  able  of  the  disadvantaged,  or  by  providing  intensive  remedial 
activities.    As  the  top  of  the  pool  was  skimmed  off  very  quickly,  attention 
soon  turned  to  the  latter.  *  •  . 

The  first  reports  dealing  with  support  serviceb  and  their  effectiveness 
tended,  in  general,  to  be  more  descriptive  ^and  a  priori  than  empirical.  For 
example,   in  a  review  of  ^  variety  of  experience  in  providing  "services  to 
students  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  Walz,  Krovas,  and  Wert  (1971)  drew 
the  following  conclusions^ 

o    A  growing  body  of  literature  indicates  that  compensatory 
programs  may  not  be  the  most  effective  means  of  maximizing 
'.ndividual  potential, 

o    Programs  in  which  the  student  enrolls  in  the  regular  curriculum, 
but  which  provide  ample  supporc  service^,   facilitate  student  ' 
adjustment  to  the  institution, 

o    Students  need  better  information  on  financial  aid* 

o    A  successful  program  musfc  have  full  institutional  commitment 
from  students,   faculty  Jnd  administration, 

o    Successful  programs  adipt  the  uni^'ersity  environment  to  the 
individual  'and  the  individual  to  the  university  environment. 
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o    Successful  programs  are  activist  and  acqurately  reflect  the 
makeup  of  students  served. 

Yet,  these  conclusions^  while  perceptive,  are  based  more  on  obbervation  and 
opinion  than  on  experimental  study  of  programmatic  factors  that  are  related 
to  improved  probabilities  of  survival  in  college. 

Of  the  host  of  intervention  strategies  to  equip  disadvantaged  students 
for  academic  and  personal  adjustment  to  colleges,  Williams  (1969)  states 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  specifically  what  factors  are 
responsible  for  success  of  programs.     He  suggests  that  by  evaluating  programs 
one  should  try  to  gauge  the  effectiveness  of  some  of  the  following  components: 

o    institutional  commitment  to  the  program 

o    financial  aid  (are  some  forms  more  beneficial  than  others?) 

o    special  housing  (should  separatist  facilities  be  set  up?) 

o    intensive  orientation  (should  students  be  made  aware  of  their 
academic  deficiencies?) 

o  special  courses  and  small-group  instruction 

o  ti/torial  assistance 

o  personal  counseling 

o  help  in  managing  financial  resources 

o  remedial  courses:     credit  or  non-credit? 

o  extent  of  student,  support  for  the. special  program. 

Beyond  an  identification  of  program  components,  Williams  asks  the  f^^llowing 
provocative  questions  about  special  programs.    How  much  financial  s'jpport 
is  needed  to  enable  the  student  to  assimilate  into  the  university?  Will 
assimilation  , between  races  occur  if  special  housing  is  provided  for  the 
disadvantaged?    Should  students  attend  all  classes  with  modal  students,  or 
should  special  courses  be  established?    Williams'  emphasis  on  assimilation 
raises  a  question  that  reveals  one  of  the  difficulties  in  formulating  criteria 
>  for  evaluative  studies  of  program  effectiveness.     Programs  may  fail  in  the 
eyes  of  the  institution  because  they  have  alienated  the  trustees,  administra- 
ticn,   faculty,  or  a  large  portion  of  the  student  body;  yet  they  may  have 
been  notably  successful  with  the  disadvantaged  students  they  were  mandated 
to  serve.     H,  R.  Kells,-^  a  member  of  Rutgers  University's  Equal  Opportunity 
Council,  notes  that  colleges  and  universities  must  be  willing  to  change  in 
the  iollowing  ways  if  they  are  truly  committed  to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
students: 


Personal  communication  with  Mr.  Chuck  Stone,   formerly  of  ETS. 
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o    The  university  must  have  a  philosophical  commitment  to 
equal  opportunity. 

o    It  must  be  willing  to  reshuffle  priorities  permanently. 

o    Funds  must  be  made  available  to  pay  full-time  salaries  for 
key  positions  in  admissions,  talent  search,  and  counseling. 

o    There  should  be  several  layers  of  entry  throughout  the 
university  for  the  disadvantaged. 

o    States  must  be  willing  to  provide  ample  financial  aid. 

o    Equal  opportunity  must  be  multi-racial. 

Wisdom  and  Shaw  (1969)  add  the  following  suggastions  for  actualizing  special 
programs: 

o    Recruitment  should  be  expanded  beyond  the  school  systems  and 
into  the  neighborhoods  (on  the  streets,  in  factories,  in  pool 
'  halls). 

o    Remedial  programs  should  be  made  available,  but  not  compulsory. 
They  should  focus  on  reading  and  study  habits  and  the  improve- 
ment of  basic  skills. 

o    Extensive  tutoring  programs  should  be  staffed  by  upper  class 
black  students. 

•   o    A  corps  of  black  counselors  should  be  developed,  with  access 
to ^resources  of  assistance. 

o    Students  should  be  steered  into  courses  where  they  can  be. 
successful. 

o    The  curriculum  should  begin  to  reflect  minority  accomplishments, 
perspectives,  and  needs. 

Bayer  and  Boruch  (1969a)  present  some  penetrating  questions  which  must  be 
explored  before  the  nature  of  the  impact  of  disadvantaged  students  on 
institutions  of  higher  education  can  be  meanirigfully  assessed: 

Wiiat  new  curricula  and  programs  might  need  to  be  adopted? 
Wliat  educational  programs  expanded?    Wliat  might  be  the 
specific  heeds  for  special  remedial  programs,  or  requirements 
for  guidance  and  counseling  services?    l^iat  special  demands 
might  be  placed  on  institutional  financial  resources  and 
scholarship  programs?    How  might  the  changes  in  admissions 
policies  of  many  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States 
affect  those  few  institutions,  particularly  the  predominantly 
black,  which  historically  have  served  a  large  proportion  of 
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underprivileged  and  ethnic  minority  students?    Is  the  recruit- 
ment of  minority  students  actually  bringing  a  larger  proportion 
of  young  black  people  into  higher  education?    Or  are  the  same 
proportionate  numbers  being  redistributed  among  different 
institutions?    How  is  the  racial  and  ethnic  composition  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  changing  over  time?  How 
are  the  educational  and  career  aspirations  of  black  students 
changing?    How  much  will  the  educational  level  of  black  young 
adults  in  the  population  change  over  time  [p,  372]? 

As  suggested  earlier,  the  bulk  of  published  reports  of  support  services 
for  disadvantaged  students  tends  to  be  opinionated  and  descriptive,  A 
multi-college  review  of  disadvantaged  students  that  relied  on  survey 
questionnaire  data  as  well  as  site  visits  and  interviews  has  been  reported 
by  Helen  Astin  (1970),     One  set  of  analyses  is  concerned  with  attitudinal 
variables  (e.g.,  satisfaction  with  college)  by  race  and  by  participation 
in  special  programs;  another  set  of  analyses  is  concerned  with  impact 
criteria  such  as  academic  success  and  persistence.     Yet  about  all  that  can 
be  concluded  from  this  extensive  effort  is  that  students  with  good  grades 
in  high  school  are  "more  likely  to  be  satisfied  and  successful  in  college; 
or  that  Blacks  are  more  likely  to  be  dissatisfied  with  college  and  Indians 
to  drop  out.     Hie  chance  for  any  hard  findings  to  emerge  in  this  study  was, 
however,  hampered  by  fragmentary  returns  of  questionnaires,  reliance  on 
questionnaire  criterion  items  that  produced  suspicious  results 
(no  clearly  expected  differences  in  race,  or  on  certain  biographical  items 
such  as  "flunked  a  course,"  between  those  reporting  participation  in  a 
program  for  disadvantaged  students  and  those  reporting  no  participation), 
or  the  focus  of  the  institutional  case  studies  (and  some  criterion  groups 
drawn  therefrom),  on  the  "nation's  wealthiest"  institutions. 

In  short:     in  one  search  for  proof  for  or  against  impact  of  support 
services,  v;e  are  forced  to  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  Etzioni  (1971): 

In  reviewing  the  findings  of  about  150  different  studies  of 
various  systems  of  compensatory  education,  I  have  concluded 
that  evaluating  the  effects  and  benefits  of  this  approach 
is  an  extremely  difficult  undertaking.     No  piece  of  evidence 
with  which  I  am  familiar  supports  the  notion  that,  by  putting 
disadvantaged  students  through  a  few  courses,  seminars,  week- 
end workshops,  or  summer  sessions,  one  can  remedy  the  effects 
of  four  hundred  years  of  discrimination  or  of  the  four  or 
fi'^'e  years  that  separate  disadvantaged  students  from  their 
academically  prepared  classmates.     One  does  find  in  the  litera- 
ture the  cases  of  three  students  here  and  eight  students  there 
who  have  benefitted  from  such  programs;'  however,  the  main 
conclusion  from  the  same  body  of  literature  points  to  the  need 
for  reaching  the  disadvantaged  student  as  early  in  his  academic 
career  as  possible  [p.  115]. 

Etzioni  goes  on  to  state  that  only  by  an  intensive,  "multi-phased," 
well-staffed,  and  "rich  system  of  compensatory  education  can  we  avoid 
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awarding  meaningless  degrees  or  promoting  the  failure  of  students  who  find 
themselves  educationally  frustrated,  thus  compounding  the  already  existing 
stigma."    His  proof,  and  ours,  rests  on  urgency  and  hope,  rather  than  on 
clear  demonstrations  of  success. 

Special  Support  Programs  in  Graduate  Study 

A  1969  survey  of  248  responding  graduate  institutions  (of  287  who  are 
members  of  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools)   (Parry,  1970)  found  that  of  the 
respondents,  35%  stated  they  did  have,  special  programs  or  procedures  for 
applicants  from  "deprived  circumstances,**  and  an  additional  24%  indicated 
some  special  treatment.     The  essential  findings  were: 

Common  methods  of  recruitment  include,  sending  literature  to 
undergraduate  schools,  visiting  campuses,  and  making  personal 
contacts.     Faculty  members  are  most  active  in  the  recruiting. 
Some  graduate  schools  recruit  nationally  but  many  confine 
their  efforts  largely  to  certain  states  or  regions • 

Substa.itial  numbers  of  graduate  schools  waive  or  liberalize  the 
admissions  requirements  or  previous  scholastic  records  and  test 
scores.     Letters  of  recommendation  are  the  most  frequently 
used  additional  criteria  for  evaluating  the  applicants. 

Special  remedial  services  are  offered  at  many  of  the  graduate 
schools.    Most  commonly  reported  were  tutoring,  counseling 
and  advising,  and  offering  courses  at  the  undergraduate  level. 

The  most  frequently  provided  type  of  financial  aid  is  partial  or 
total  tuition  remissiorl.    Aid  for  fees,  fellowships  or  assistant- 
ships,  and  occasional  assistance  for  room  rent  and  board  are 
other  types.     Tlie  dollar  value  per  student  ranges  up  to  $5,000. 
University  funds  are  the  most  common  source,  followed  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  a  few  foundations. 

Most  of  the  special  procedures  and  programs  were  established 
in  1967  or  later.     Few  changes  have  been  made  or  are  planned. 
Some  plans  include  more  money  for  the  program,  some  expansion, 
and  greater  recruitment  efforts. 

Many  graduate  schools  report  10  or  fewer  disadvantaged  students 
enrolled.     The  number  of  such  students  has  increased  substantially 
in  recent  years. 

Most  of  the  graduate  schools  reporting  special  procedures  or 
programs  feel  that  it  is  too  early  to  evaluate  their  effective- 
ness.    Others  reported  that  student  achievement  has  been  good 
or  excellent  and  that  the  rate  of  attrition  has  been  low  [p.  3]. 

Empirical  Evaluations  of  Support  Programs 

Although  support  programs  for  disadvantaged  as  such  are  relatively 
new,  although  their  staffs  seldom  include  evaluational  research  capability. 
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^   and  although  funding  has  seldom  included  money  for  local  evaluation,  there 
are  beginning  to  appear— principally  in  institutional  or  DSA  files— some 
(generally  unpublished)  institutional  studies.     Although  the  greater 
portion  of  these  reports  cite  proof  such  as  "increased  visibility  and 
responsible  assertiveness*  of  client  populations"  or  "growth  of  programs" 
(M.  E.  Wilson,  1971,  p.  20),  some  involve  empirical  studies. 

These  "empirical"  studies  take  three  essential  forms.     One  is  a 
tracking  of  students  ovet  time  through  their  support-service  experience; 
another  is  a  correlational  analysis  of  factors  in  academic  performance  and 
persistence;  and  the  third  is  an  examination  of  student  attitudes. 

As  might  be  expected,   the  data  on  student  persistence  are  mixed  (most 
reports  fail,  incidentally,  to  report  persistence  of  regular  students). 
For  example,^ Dispenzieri  and  Giniger,  in  an  undated  paper  stamped  "Not  for 
Distribution"  conclude,  after  studying  the  SEEK  program  at  the  City  University 
of  New  York:     "At  this  stage,  special  programs  may  be  too  little,  too  late, 
or  too  inappropriate  for  some  students."    For  that  program,  Kweller  (1971) 
(in  a  paper  also  stamped  "Not  for  Distribution")  reports  that  of  1700 
students  entering  three  classes,  36%  had  been  graduated  after  four  years. 
He  fouiid  that  90%  of  those  College  Discovery  program  students  completing 
community  college  two-year  programs  enter  senior  institutions  and,  of  these, 
two- thirds  graduate;  and,  that  given  reduced  credit  course  load  and 
remedial  instruction  from  the  beginning,  disadvantaged  performed  "almost 
as  well  as  regular  students,"    Dowdy  (1971)  found  at  West  Chester  State 
College  (Pa.)  that  of  110  students  entering  over  three  years,  60%  had 
failed  or  dropped  out  and  that  attrition  could  reach  90%;  he  noted  improve- 
ment as  the  Special  Services  program  continued  to  develop — that  is,  found 
a  director,  established  activities,  etc.     Yet  Kitano  and  Miller  (1970, 
PP»  56-57)  report  almost  90%  of  the  Educational  Opportunity  Program  students 
in  California  public  institutions  who  entered  in  1967  and  1968  continued 
into  the  second  year,  and  that  at  the  University  regularly  admitted  EOP 
students  made  a  freshman  average  of  2.47,  specially  admitted,  2.00,  against 
an  all-freshman  average  of  2.67.     Klingelhofer  and  Longacre  (1972), 
reviewing  progress  of  52  EOP  students  clearly  minority  group  members  with 
substandard  high  school  records  in  a  "fairly  selective"  western  public 
college  against  a  control  group  matched  only  on  sex  and  high  school  of 
graduation,  concluded: 


...   that  EOP  students  persist  and  progress  as  well  as  other 
students,  but  that  their  performance  is  clearly  and  signifi- 
cantly below  that  of  the  typical  student.     There  should  be 
small  solace  in  the  progress  or  persistence  figures,  however; 
only  a  minority  of  students,  whether  EOP  or  regular  admit  tees, 
resemble  the  students  who  live  in  the  imagination  of  faculty 
members  for  whom  the  courses  of  study  described  in  college 
catalogs  exist.     About  one-half  of  the  students  drop  out; 
those  who  do  complete  their  course  of  study  will  need  an 
average  of  five  years  or  more  to  graduate.    And  on  this 
melancholy  scene,  EOP  students  earn  lower  averages,  make 
more  unsatisfactory  grades,  and  are  more  likely  to  leave  in 
poor  standing  or  to  be  disqualified  academically  than  the 
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ordinary  entrant.     But  these*  facts  have  to  be  considered  in 
context.     The  EOP  students  were  in  almost  every  instance 
extremely  high  risk;  their  background  and  preparation  were 
weak;  and  they  were  the  first  small  group  of  students 
enrolled  at  an  institution  which  had  almost  no  minority 
students,  although  one-fifth  of  the  community  in  which  it 
existed  was  made  up  of  minority  groups.     Potentialities  for 
success  were  also  somewhat  jeopardized  by  a  college  which 
to  some  extent  lacked  both  the  skill  and  will  to  accommodate 
this  new  clientele  [p.  7]. 

At  Boston  University,  Smith  (1972)  reports  that  for  an  intensive  two- 
year  program  involving  team  teaching,  a  core  curriculum,  extensive  counsel- 
ing, and  close  attention  to  students,  three  classes  of  over  500  students 
placed  64%  in  four-year  colleges,  with  84%  of  those  transferring  within 
B.  U,  receiving  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

A  series  of  studies  by  MacMillan  and  his  associates  at  Santa  Barbara 
City  College  (LeBlanc  &  MacMillan,  1970;  Adams,  LeBlanc  &  MacMillan,  1970; 
MacMillan,  1970a-c,  1971a-c)  documents  the  financial  and  scholastic  dis- 
advantage of  students  in  that  institution's  Extended  Opportunity  Program, 
and  finds  generally  that  tutoring  improves  retention  rates  or  that  those 
who  accept  tutoring  are  more  likely  to  persist  than  those  who  do  not.  The 
experience  there  also  suggests  that  financial  assistance  alone  is  not 
enough;  that  tutoring  to  the  extent  of  a. cost  of  about  $14.00  per  credit 
hour  attempted  does  appear  effective.     Braverman  (1971)  shows  dramatic 
change  in  before/after  writing  samples  for  disadvantaged  in  an  intensive 
six  weeks  summer  program  designed  to  improve  communication.     Studies  at 
Texas  Southmost  (Texas  Southmost  College,  1971,  1972)  of  their  tutoring  program 
show  improved  grades  and  demonstrate,  from  increased  use  of  tutoring  when  the 
tutoring  center  was  moved  to  a  central  location  on  campus,  the  importance 
of  such  structural  factors. 

More  significant  than  such  occasional  findings  is  the  general  paucity 
of  reports  of  academic  performance  and  retention.     This  situation  can  only 
lead  to  the  suspicion  that,  on  the  whole,  few  institutions  have  yet  achieved 
performance  and  retention  rates  that  compare  favorably  with  those  for 
traditional  students  at  the  same  institution.     These  fragmentary  and 
scattered  reports  also  point  up  some  of  the  hazards:     low  attrition  of 
disadvantaged  can  be  explained  by  a  generally  low  institutional  attrition 
rate,  or  by  shunting  students  into  atypical  courses  where  different  grading 
standards  are  employed  (at  least,   the  necessary  control  groups  may  not  be 
useful  because  of  different  course  loads  and  patterns).     On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  suggestion  that  work  over  an  extended  time,  with  an  aggressive 
and  personal  faculty,  a  coordinated,  mult i- faceted  support  program,  and 
an  environment  where  the  gulf  in^  ability  between  disadvantaged  and  modal 
students  is  not  absurd,   can  result  in  substantial  numbers  graduating. 
And  a  final  note  of  caution:  '  as  Tliomas  (1971)  has  pointed  out  in  citing  • 
Brown  University  data:     1>/Iiat  one  institution  sees  as  "high  risk"  may 
be  eligible  for  regular  admission  at  all  but  5  or  10%  of  all  other  institu- 
tions.    Estimates  of  the  success  of  disadvantaged  students  must  take  into 
account  how  high  risk  they  are  indeed  in  the  first  place;  what  the  institu- 
tion considers  going  attrition  rates,  which  may  be  applied  indiscriminately, 
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as  Aiken  (1963)  and  Webb  (1959)  have  pointed  out;  and  what  indeed  these 
students  learn.     That  the  latter  cannot  be  attested  by  standardized  norms- 
reference  tests  of  achievement  (like  the  Graduate  Record  Examination)  is 
suggested  by  Thomas  and  Muller's  (1972)  exploration  for  USOE  concerned 
with  the  efficiency  of  educational  expenditures  for  compensatory  education. 

There  have  been  even  fewer  attempts  to  study  empirically  the  effective- 
ness of  various  support  program  components  such  as  counseling,  particular 
remediation,  or  ethnic  identity  activities.     For  example,  Haet tenschwiller 
(1971)  states  the  opinion  that  traditional  counseling  approaches  have 
seldom  proved  appropriate  for  the  disadvantaged,  and  suggests  effective 
counseling  must  involve  the  counselor  as  a  provider  of  resources,  who 
makes  initial  contact  in  an  outreach  situation,  recognizes  the  need  to 
motivate  parents,  and  is  sensitive  to  tensions  that  relate  to  the  counselee's 
life  style  that  he  may  need  maintained  rather  than  eased.    Vontress  (1969) 
similarly  stresses  knowledge  of  traditional  life  styles  peculiar  to  the 
different  subcultures.     But  demonstrations  of  effectiveness  of  counseling 
the  disadvantaged  are  as  rare  as  they  are  for  counseling  in  general. 

Studies  of  individual  factors-affecting  retention  on  academic 
performance  for  students  in  support  programs  suggest  in  one  instance 
academic  or  technical  high  school  program  graduates  (Dispenzieri  &  Giniger, 
undated),  and,  as  might  be  expected,  that  high  school  average  was  the 
best  predictor  (when  diploma  track  was  held  constant).     This  study  did 
compare  grade  regressions  for  modal  vs.  disadvantaged  students,  but  was 
hampered  by  the  range  restriction  problem,  with  different  variables 
restricted  in  each  of  the  two  groups. 


G*  Summary 

The  state  of  the  art  of  research  on  the  disadvantaged  in  higher  educa- 
tion would  seem  still  to  be  in  the  infancy  stage.     There  is  yet  no  clear 
understanding  of  the  causes  and  remed;Les  for  the  deficits  in  traditional 
learning  activities  that  the  poor  sustain,  though  the  barriers  are  real 
and  well  documented.     Current  large-scale  efforts  consist  of  intensive 
application  of  packages  of  traditional  vehicles — counseling,  tutoring, 
remediation, 'etc. — though  with  a  growing  awareness  that  the  target 
group  has  distinctive  needs  and  responses  that  an  educational  psychology 
and  instructional  system  based  on  the  majority  population  cannot  yet 
adequately  encompass. 
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CHAPTER  3 


The  Design  and  Procedures  of  the  Study 

I 

The  general  purposes  and  specific  objectives  of  the  evaluation  study 
reported  herein  were  outlined  in  Chapter  1  of  this  report.  In  brief,  these 
purposes  and  objectives  have  to  do  with  the  assessment  of  existing  programs 
in  higher  education  for  disadvantaged  students—with  particular  concern  for 
the  degree  to  which  the  programs  are  beneficial  to  students,  meet  their 
academic  and  personal  n. ids,  and  insure  their  retention  in  school,  and  also 
special  concern  for  the  impact  of  the  programs  on  the  institutions. 

The  study  was  conducted  in  two  phases.    The  first,  a  planning  phase, 
began  in  Ai?gust  1971,  and  extended  through  January  1972;  work  in  this  period 
involved  the  literature  review  summarized  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the 
inventory  of  specific  questions  the  study  should  address,  the  full  develop- 
ment o£  the  research  design,  the  development  of  administrative  and  data 
management  procedures,  the  development  of  instrumentation,  and  a  preliminary 
survey  of  all  institutions  of  higher  education  in  tjie  United  States.  The 
second  phase  focused  on  the  data  collection,  analysis,  and  report,  and  began 
in  February  1972,  with  data  collection  completed  in  June  of  1972. 


A.     Phase  I  -  The  Preparation  and  Plan  for  the  Study 

1.  The  Scope  of  Work  Defined  by  the  Request  for  Proposal 

•    The  basic  Request  for  Proposal  defined  a  scope  of  work  that  would  utilize 
a  national  sample  of  100  colleges,  overweighted  with  institutions  with  a 
substantial  number  of  disadvantaged  students.    Ten  thousand  students  from 
"these  colleges,  representing  both  disadvantaged  and  regular  students,  would 
be  polled  by  questionnaire,  followed  by  in-depth  interviews  with  1,000 
disadvantaged  students.     In  addition,  a  group  of  thirty  institutions  from 
the  sample  would  be  visited;  these  institutions  were  to  include  an  pver- 
weightfing  of  colleges  and  universities  believed  to  have  exemplary  Special 
Services  Programs. 

2.  The  Questions  to  Be  Asked  by  the  Study 

As  the  literature  search  progressed,  questions  that  the  study  should 
answer  were^ inventoried.     These  questions  included,  in  general:     the  char- 
acteristics of  the  students  in  the  programs;  the  characteristics  of  the 
institutions  that  provide  special  support  services  for  disadvantaged;*  the 
criteria  of  success;  individual,  institutional,  and  programmatic  factors 
related  to  success;  the  impact  of  programs  on  the  students;  the  impact  of 
programs  and  disadvantaged  students  on  the  institutions;  the  effectiveness 
of  the  federal  effort;  the  prescription  of  proposal  evaluation  and  project 
monitoring  procedures;  and  the  projection  of  national  needs.  Representative 
questions  in  each  of  these  topical  areas  are  provided  in  the  following  pages. 
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Characteristics  of  students  in  the  programs;    What  are  the  background 
characteristics  of  the  students  that  may  be  relevant  to  their  entry  into  and 
progress  in  higher  education?    How  do  they  differ  from  regular  students  in 
these  regards?    Considering  the  seve.ral  racial/ethnic  groups  represented,  . 
in  what  ways  do  these  groups  differ?    What^ attracted  these  students  to  persist 
through  high  school  and  into  college?    How  critical  do  the  various  elements  - 
in  special  assistance  programs  at  the  pre-college  level,  particularly  in 
federally  supported  programs,  seem  to  be?    What  tio  these  students  feel  they 
need  at  the  point  of  entry  into  higher  education?    What  are  their  long-term 
aspirations  for  continuing  education  and  adult  work  roles? 

Characteristics  of  institutions  serving  the  disadvantaged;    What  kinds 
of  institutions  typically  serve  the  disadvantaged?    What  kinds  of  institu- 
tions have  made  substantial  moves  in  this  direction?    Are  there  regional 
differences  in  institutional  and  program  availability  for  disadvantaged 
students?    What  local  or  national  forces  served  to  ^courage  the  programs 
or  the  acceptance  of  disadvantaged  students?    What  fariety  of  support  services 
are  offered,  and  at  what  costs?    How  are  programs  supported?    What  differences 
exist  between  programs  supported  by  federal  sources  and  programs  supported 
by  other  sources'?    'What  regular  program  or  activities  of  the  institution  seem 
to  have  special  relevance  or  utility  for  the  disadvantaged? 

Criteria  of  success;    Of  the  needs  perceived  by  the  student,  how  effec- 
tively are  these  served  by  the  special  programs?    How  satisfied  are  the 
students  with  their  academic  programs  and  progress,  their  social  life,  and 
their  chances  to  continue?    How  successful  are  the  affected  students  in 
terms  of  academic  performance  and  persistence?    What  form  do  institutional 
evaluations  of  program  success  take?    What  are  the  attitudes  toward  the 
programs  and  their  students  by  other  students,  faculty,,  administration,  and 
program  staff?    What  problems  are  encountered  in  program  installation,  main- 
tenance, and  enhancement,  and  which  of  these  appear  critical?    Are  the 
programs  , reasonably  cost-efficient? 

Individual >  Institutional^  and  program  factors  related  to  success;  What 
kinds  of  students  profit  most  from  support  services?    What  personal  character- 
istics and  traits  are  related  to  satisfaction  with  program  and  institution, 
to  program  impact,  and  to  success  and  persistence  in  college?    Are  there 
differences  in  the  impact  of  programs  that  are  related  to  the  racial/ethnic 
group  served?^  With  regard  to  institutional  factors;     What  institutional 
features  assure  institutional  receptiveness  and  facilitation — selectivity, 
affluence,,  institutional  policies  and  goals,  related  facilities,  faculty  and 
administrative  attitudes,  and  so  forth?    With  regard  to  program  factors; 
What  program  director  characteristics  and  roles  are  associated  with  successful 
programs?    Under  what  priorities  and  objectives  do  the  most  successful 
programs  operate?    What  is  the  content  of  successful  programs,  and  what 
content  seems  most  crucial?    Finall}^,  what  critical  interactions  exist  among 
these  three  classes  of  factors—that  is,  what  kinds  of  students  are  best 
served  by  what  kinds  of  programs  in  what  kinds  of  institutions? 

Impact  of  the ^programs  and  the  students  on  the  institutions;     What  have 
been  the  impact  and  consequences  of  the  programs  and  their  students  on  the 
institutions?    What  char^ges  in  prevailing  student  and  faculty  attitudes  and 
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behavior  seem  to  have  occurred?    What  features  of  the  programs,  and  what 
kinds  of  students,  wduld  be  preserved  if  federal  support  were  withdraim? 
What  parallel  activities  or  functions  have  been  developed,  and  how  permanent 
do  they  seem?    Are  there  changes  in  regular  courses,  programs,  and  institu- 
tional goals  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  new  support  programs  and  their 
students? 

j  • 

Effectiveness  of  the  federal  effort;     What  has  been  bought,  at  what 
costs  inj  the  different  institutional  markets?    Are  the  programs  that  are  now 
being  funded  effective?    Are  the  most  appropriate  target  groups  of  disadvantaged 
students;  being  reached,  and^^to  what  degree?    How  effective  are  the  current 
proscriptions  of  guidelines,  award,  and  monitoring  procedures  by  USOE,  and 
what  chai^ges  would  make  them  more  effective?    How  effective  are  the 
federall}^  supported  efforts  in  comparison  with  efforts  supported  by  other 
sources? 1 

Prescription  of  proposal  evaluation  and  project  monitoring  procedures; 
From  the  pnswers  to  the  foregoing  questions:    What  constitutes  an  effective 
program,  ^nd  how  may  it  be  recognized  from  the  material  presented  in  the 
proposal?!  kinds  of  advice  and  guidance  are  needed  from  federal  program 

officers?^  What  kinds  of  data  on  the  institutions,  programs,  and  students 
should  be  routinely  collected? 

Projection  of  national  priorities  and  needs;    What  numbers  of  studen-ts 
need  special  assistance  now  and  what  will  be  the  need  in  five  years?  What 
types  of  sjupport  programs  are  needed,  and  what  are  the  costs?    Where  should 
these  be  placed  most  effectively — by  region  and  by  institutional  type? 

3^     ijie  Development  of  the  Instrumentation 

Six  different  questionnaires  were  developed  for  use  in  the  evaluation 
study.    Thfese  included;     (1)  a  brief  questionnaire  to  be  directed  to  all 
institutions  of  higher  education  as  a  census  of  numbers  of  disadvantaged 
served,  spjpcial  support  services,  and  costs,  (the  "All- institution  Census'*); 
(2)  a  self^administering  student  questionnaire;   (3,  4,  5)  three  institutional 
questionnaires  designed  to  gather  general  institutional  information,  infor- 
mation on  special  support  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  and  information 
on  other  regular  support  programs  felt  relevant  for  or  used  by  disadvantaged 
students;  and,  (6)  a  student  interview  guide.     (Questionnaires  2  through  6 
were  to  i>e  directed  to  students  (or  institutions)  representing  samples  of 
U.S.  higher  education  institutions,  as  described  in  Section  A-5,  p.  3-11,  of 
this  chapter.) 

The  All-institution  Census  Form;    The  purpose?  to  be  served  by  the 
All-institution  Census  were:     (1)  to  provide  a  base  for  determining 
specifications  for  stratified  samples  of  institutions  and  students  to  be 
studied  in  a  later  stage  ofche  evaluatiol^roject:   (2)  to  provide  a 
national  census  of  special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students,  with 
particular  attention  to  voids  and  overlaps  in  educational  treatment  and 
financial  support;  and,   (3)  to  provide  a  data  base  for  a  monitoring  and 
management  information  system  for  USOE,  and  to  pretest  later  information 
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requests  that  might  productively  be  incorporated  in  the  Higher  Education  General 
Information  Survey  (REGIS). 

The  content  of'  the  All-institution  Census  included  the  following  eleven 
topical  areas:     (1)  the  total  current  fund  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending '1971;  (2)  full-time  equivalent  opening  fall  enrollment  in  1971, 
as  defined  by  the  REGIS  survey  of  that  year;   (3)  on-campus  residence  capacity; 
(4)  selectivity  in  admissions;   (5)  descriptions  of  special  programs  available 
for  disadvantaged  students  in  terms  of  year  ojc  origin,  numbers  of  students 
served,  faculty  and  staff  involved  and  extent  of  their  involvement,  cost,  and 
source  of  support;  (6)  available  support  activities  within  the  special  programs; 

(7)  total  costs  of  special  programmatic  attention  for  disadvantaged  , students ; 

(8)  estimate  of  numbers  of  students  and  costs  for  "optimal**  attention  to 
disadvantaged  students  in  1972-73;   (9)  opinion  of  President  as  to  sources  from 
which  increased  support  should  be  sought;   (10)  estimate  of  proportion  of  under- 
graduates from  families '>7ithin  the  National  Poverty  Classification;  and, 

(11)  estimate  of  proportions  of  disadvantaged  students  transferring,  graduating, 
or  continuing  for  graduate  study.     Space  was  provided  for  comments.    An  instruc- 
tion sheet  with  the  necessary  definitions  was  also  developed.     The  question- 
naire and  instruction  sheet  are  given  in  Appendix  A. 

^      This  questionnaire  was  reviewed  by  nine  officials  of  state  governing 
or  administrative  boards  and  administrators  of  various  kinds  of  institutions. 
Because  of  time  constraints  and  the  straightforward  nature  of  the  questlon- 
jiaire  no  formal  pretesting  was  conducted. 

The  Student  Questionnaire:    The  purposes  of^\the  student  questionnaire 
were  to  obtain  information  about  student  origin  and  characteristics  at  a 
sample  af  U.S.  institutions  of  higher  education,  u$e  of  special  support 
services,  attitudes  toward  and  performance  in  college,  and  aspirations  for 
continuing  in  higher  education  and  for  ultimate  vocational  role.  The 
questionnaire  included  criterion  items  to  determine  the  existence  and 
nature  of  disadvantage  and  criterion  items  designed  to  permit  identification 
of  the  disadvantaged  student  in  terms  of  Special  Seirvices  Programs  guideline 
definitions.     In  addition,  ethnic  or  racial  group  was  identified  as  were  a 
number  of  other  characteristics  potentially  relevant  to  his  adjustment  to 
cojLlege  such  as:    sex,  age,  veteran  status,  parental  education  and  occupation 
levels,  and  academic  performance  in  high  school.    Even  more  critical  were 
questions  designed  to  yield  student  derived  criteria  of  (1)  program  and 
college  impact  and  (2)  student  success  and  satisfaction.    These  included 
reports  of  level  of  academic  performance  in  college,  degree ^pf  student 
satisfaction  with  a  variety  of  aspjects  of  life  and  work  in.  college,  degree 
of  knowledge  and  use  of  facilitating  program  elements,  extent  of  plans  for 
education  beyond  present  program  of  study,  and  value  laden  attitudes 
associated  with  traditional  academia* 

Three  basic  and  important  kinds  of  analyses  of  data  from  the  student 
questionnaire  were  contemplated. ,  The  first  analysis  was  to  be  essentially 
descriptive.    Rere,  the  "disadvantaged**^  student  would  be  contrasted  with 
the  **modal**  student,  in  terms  of  (a)  essential  biographical  characteristics, 
for  example,  age,  sex,  marital  status,  parental  occupational  and  educational 
levels,  community  of  origin;   (b)  educational  and  vocational  activities, 
accomplishments,  and  aspirations;   (c)  perceptions  of  current  educational 
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environment;  (d)  perception  of  educational,  social,  and  personal  needs;  (e) 
personal  values  and  cultural  affiliations;  and  (f)  plans  for  the  future. 

The  second  basic  analysis  had  as  its  goal  the  determination  olE 
personal  and  institutional  factors  related  to  program. effectiveness,  as 
'   attested  by  student-oriented  criteria  (e.g.,  academic  performance  and 
satisfaction  with  college)-.  ^  . 

The  third  basic  analysis  was  to  be  concerned  with  examining  differences 
among  the  following  three  institutional  classifications  that  will  be  repre- 
sented in  the  sample  institutions  to  be  eTi5>loyed:     (a)  institutions  with 
federally  supported  Special  Services  Programs;   (b)  institutions  vdLth 
special  programs  or  activities  similar  to, those  provided  in  the  Special 
Services  Programs,  but  supported  by  other  than  federal  sources;  and  (c) 
institutions  with  disadvantaged  students  but  no  particular  formal  program 
or  provision  of  specific  services  for  disadvantaged  students. 

Two  major  sources  were  utilized  in  the  formulation  of  the  questionnaire. 
The  first  was  the  inventory  of 'questions  posed  for  the  total  inquiry  and  the 
review  of  the  literature  on  disadvantaged,  including  reference  to  unpublished 
working  papers  of  various  researchers,  followed  'by  discussion  with  these 
people  where  such  seemed  fruitful,  for  example.  Dr.  Robert  Berls,  OPBE;  Dr. 
Leo  Mundy,  American  College  Testing  Program;  and  Dr.  Ed  Gordon,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 

The -second  major  source  was  review  of  a  large  number  of  published  or 
proposed  questionnaires.    For  example,  some  key  items  were  taken  verbatim 
from:     the  College  Student  Questionnaire^  Part  2  Form  200  D,  published  by 
ETS;  questionnaires  proposed  for  use  in  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  of 
the  Class  of  *72  by  the  Research  Triangle  Institute;  the  Student  Descriptive 
Questionnaire  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board;  and,  the  Questionnaire 
on  Student  and  College  Characteristics,  Form  QU  691^  published  by  ETS  and  CEEB. 

Many  items  were  adapted  from  other  instruments^  including  the  Inventory 
of  College  Activities  of  the  American  Council  on  Education;  the  College  and 
University  Environment  Scales  by  C.  Robert  Pace;  a  pool  of  items  assembled  by 
Martin  trow  for  ETS  following  a  formal  review  of  some  140  published  and 
unpublished  student  biographical  inventories;  and  the  Institutional  Function- 
ing Inventory  and  Institutional  Goals  Survey  of  ETS. 

Some  800  potential  questionnaire  items  were  assembled,  and  reviewed  by 
a  number  of  ETS  research"^  staff  who  were  specialists  in  minority  affairs  and 
college  student  survey  questionnaire  construction.     This  review  resulted 
in  about  600  potential  items.    A  final  selection  of  items  requiring  449 
responses  in  an  inventory  or  multiple  choice  .format  was  made  after  study 
and  a  day-long  conference  between  professional  ETS  staff  assigned  to  the 
study  and  representatives  from  USOE,  including:    Dr.  Robert  Berls  and  Dr. 
Sal  Corrallo^  of  the  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation  (OPBE); 
Dr.  John  Rison  Jones  of  the  Division  of  Student  Assistance;  and,  Mrs.  Sheila 
Platoff,  representing  the  Acting  Associate  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education. 
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The  proposed  questionnaire  was  further  modified,  although  not  extensively, 
through  formal  reviews  by  the  OPBE  staff,  representatives  of  OE  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (0MB),  and  by  0MB. 

The  final  questionnaire,  designed  to  permit  recording  of  responses  on 
computer  tape  by  key-taping,  is  provided  in  Appendix  A  of  this  report. 

The  Institutional  QuestTonnaires:     The  general  purpose  of  the  institu- 
tional questionnaires  was  to  collect  intensive  and  detailed  statistical  data 
on  the  institution,  together  with  attitudinal  data  from  key  individuals 
(program  directors),  for  use  in  later  analysis  of  institutional  factors 
'associated  with  successful  programs  and  disadvantaged  stident  functioning. 

Part  I  of  this  instrument  was  directed  toward  general  institutional 
history  in  serving  disadvantaged  students,  enrollment  trends  over  the  past 
five  years,  ability,  and  attrition  dat;a  for  modal  and  disadvantaged  students, 
minority  group  representation  on  faculty  and  staff,  institutional  definition 
of  disadvantaged,  and  finally,  an  inventory  of  past  and  present  programs, 
activities,  and  emphases  available  that  may  facilitate  the  retention  and 
progress  of  disadvantaged  students,  together  with  any  evidence  of  their 
effectiveness*     In  final  format,  this  rather  formidable  instrument  provided 
over  400  spaces  requiring  write-in  statistical  data  (for  example,  headcount), 
some  twenty-five  open-end  items  requesting  information  on  institutional  policy, 
and  over  200  data  items  that  could  be  entered  by  checking  an  appropriate 
response  option  provided* 

The  second  institutional  questionnaire  (Part  II)  was  designed  to  permit 
directors  of  special  support  programs  for  disadvantaged  students  to  describe 
these  programs  in  terms  o,f  formal  objectives,  current  b'udget,  year  of 
origin,  numbers  of  students  served,  staff  assigned  to  program,  description 
of  program  elements  (counseling,  tutoring,  and  so  forth,  with  cost  of  each), 
source  of  funds,  and  some  25  open-end  questions  about  program  policy  and  , 
functioning,  forces  that  created  the  program,  problems  experienced  in 
operating  the  program,  needed  changes,  criteria  used  in  evaluating  program 
effectiveness,  and  brief  general  information  as  to  perceived  needs  of 
students  served. 

The  third  institutional  questionnaire  (Part  III)  was,  in  effect,  a  brief 
version  of  the  second  institutional  questionnaire,  but  directed  toward 
program  directors  for  regular  college  programs  judged  to  be  particularly 
relevant  for  or  popular  with  disadvantaged  students.    Again,  objectives, 
budget  information,  numbers  of  students  served,  and  general  information  about 
program  functioning  was  requested,  usually  with  particular  emphasis  on 
elaborating  on  activities  affecting  disadvantaged  students. 

A  set  of  definitions  and  instructions  for  completing  these  questionnaires 
was  also  developed.    As  for  the  All-institutional  Census  form,  no  elaborate 
pretes-ting  was  conducted,  but  tentative  forms  were  discussed  in  interview 
situations  with  a  variety  of  institutional  staff  of  the  kind  to  whom  the 
questionnaires  might  be  directed  for  completion* 
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The  three  institutional  questionnaires,  together  with  the  instructions, 
and  as  ultimately  approved  by  USOE  and  0MB,  are  included  in  this  report  in 
Appendix  A, 

The  Student  Interview  Guide;     The  basic  scope  of  work  for  the  evaluation 
study  included  the  in-depth  interviewing  of  a  subsaiiQ)le  of  1,000  disadvantaged 
students  surveyed  by  the  student  questionnaire.     The  in-depth  interview  was 
to  focus  on  the  more  personal,  subtle,  and  dynamic  factors  affecting  the 
students*  performance  and  outlook,  and  was  to  validate  or  amplify  the 
student  questionnaire  data. 

Prior  work  in  this  area  by  members  of  the  ETS  research  team"^  had  found 
th^t  student  peers  could  successfully  be  trained  and  commissioned  to  take 
on  this  task  on  their  home  campuses*    Although  such  interviews  and  reports 
lack  certain  qualities  (e.g.,  avoidance  of  leading  questions;  careful  and 
objective  report  of  what  the  student  said),  that  might  be  expected  of 
professionals,  the  important  problem  of  easy,  and  natural  access  to  the 
target  student  is  solved.     Excesses  or  biases  in  reporting  are  treated  by 
gathering  together  the  interviewers  from  a  number  of  can?)uses  to  tell  each 
other  what  they  learned,  and  to  verify  tentative  conclusions  drawn  from  their 
interview  reports.    This  procedure  also  yields  another  rich  source  of  data: 
student  interviewers  are  systematically  exposed,   through  random  sampling, 
to  a  cross-section  of  the  interviewer  group  they  represent,  and  their  reports 
to  one  another  become,  in  effect,  'fexpert  testimony  which  becomes  another  data 
source  in  itself. 

It  was  decided  to  use  this  strategy  for  the  in-depth  interviews  for  the 
current  inquiry.  Accordingly,  a  rather  detailed  structure  for  the  interview 
and  instructions  for  its  use  were  developed. 

The  student  interview  guide  drawn  up  by  the  ETS  research  team  consisted 
of  questions  in  ten  topical  areas: 

1,  Secondary  school  background — the  student's  perceptions  of  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  past  performance  level  and  accomplishments  or  lack 
of  them.     The  essential  purpose  of  these  questions  is  to  search  fpr 
the  student's  perception  of  his  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  prepara- 
tion, to  determine  if  the  special  program  features  his  college  provides 
seem  relevant  to  his  expressed  needs, 

2.  Factors  affecting  the  decision  to  attend  college  and  .  to  attend  the  *j 
college  of  choice— the  student's  perceptions  of  influences  affecting  "-^ 
his  decision.     Experience  with  and  reaction  to  features  of^  any 
facilitating  programs  for  college-bound  disadvantaged.     The  essential 
purpose  of  these  questions  is  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  any  special 
precollege  forces  of  academic  facilitation  or  of  resulting  enhance- 
ment of  aspirations  for  college.     This  evaluation  may  be  achieved 


Davis,  J.  A.,  &  Borders-Patterson,  A.     Black  studefits  in  predominantly 
white  North  Carolina  colleges  and  universities.     Research  Report  //2.  New 
York:     College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  1973. 
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by  noting  the  substance  of  the  students*  report  and  by  comparing 
responses  of  those  in  precollege  programs  to  those  not  in  such 
programs.    A  secondary  purpose  was  to  predict  which  preparatory 
programs  or  motivational  forces  would  be  most  effective  if  recruit- 
ment of  disadvantaged  students  is  further  enlarged. 

Student's  perception  of  the  institution  and  its  academic,  personal, 
social,  and  economic  demands — These  questions  will  be  used  for 
rather  direct  assessment  of  the  way  the  target  group  of  students 
perceive  their  environment,  and  the  way  they  feel  they  were  able 
to  respond  to  its  demands.    Any  frequent  themas  that  indicate  areas 
or  classes  of  difficulties  would  be  of  particular  interest  as 
would  ratings  of  degree  and  sources  of  satisfaction  the  students 
experien ce. 

Student's  knowledge  and  use  of  special  programs — The  student's 
perception  of  program  strengths  and  weaknesses;     other  programs 
or  activities  he  feels  would  be  helpful*  -  The  institutional 
questionnaire  will  establish*  the  sj^cial  programmatic  resources 
that  exist,  while  questions  in  this  section:  will  be  used  to  test 
student  knowledge  of  those  resources,  their  use  of  and  reaction  to 
the  resources,  and  suggestions  of  improvements  students  felt  were 
needed. 

Student  perception  of  nature  and  opportunity  for  social  life  on 
campuses  for  himself  and  others — Several  recent  studies  suggest 
that  there  may  be  values  and  behavior  gulfs  between  disadvantaged 
students  and  the  prevailing  campus  culture,  and  that  the  smaller 
numbers  of  peers  for  choice  as  friends  pose  spe'bial  .probl^ems  in 
establishing  a  satisfactory  social  life,    The  questions  in  this- 
section  will  explore  this  issue  further  and  will  be  used  in 
contingency  analyses  to  determine  relationships  to  other  kinds 
of  satisfactions  that  social  life  is  suspected  to  moderate. 

Student  involvement  in  ethnic  unity  groups,  and  the  nature  and 
probable  impact  of  such  groups  on  him — Ethnic  unity  groups  (fre- 
quently apparently  quite  vigorous  and  active)  are  a  phenomenon  of 
the  introduction  of  new  subcultures  into  the  climates  that  prevail 
on  many  campuses.     There  is  no  hard  evidence  to  indicate  whether  the 
groups  facilitate  or  hamper  academic  goals  or  personal  satisfaction. 
These  items  will  be  used  to  sample  the  extent  of  participation  in 
such  groups  and  tentatively,  by  comparison  of  responses  of  ''actives" 
and  "nonactives"  to  other  questions,  to  identify  the  meaning  or 
implications  of  active  involvement. 

Student  perception  of  general  problems  and  concerns — The  essential 
purpose  of  these  questions  is  to  inventory  and  assess  student 
perceptions  of  problems,  generalize  about  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  designed  to  ease  those  problems,  or  to  suggest  new  program- 
matic elements  that  would  seem  worth  adding.     Where  problems  seem 
characteristic  of  a  particular  institution  rather  than  characteristic 
of  all  institutions  without  a  program  designed  to  meet  that  class 
of  problem,  an  interaction  between  program  and  school  would  be 
suggested.  . •  . 
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8.  Student^s  occupational  and  educational  aspirations—One  important 
goal  of  the  Special  Services  Programs  is  to  encourage  disadvantaged 
students  to  continue  in  graduate  study.     One  important  criterion 

of  program  impact  is  student  intent  to  continue  in  the  general 
college  program  until  he  completes  it,  or  intent  to  continue  into 
graduate  study.     Questions  in  this  area  will  be  used  to  test  impact 
of  programs'  in  these  regards  by  looking  for  relationships  between 
institutional  differences  in  student  response  and  institutional 
or  program  aspects,  (given  interinstitutional  variability). 

9.  Student's  perception  of  impact  of  college  on  his  personal  develop- 
ment, how  he  feels  he  has  changed  as -a  result  of  his  college 
experience— Questions  in  this  area  represent  another  attempt  to 
get  at  impact  of  colleges  and  special  programs  on  the  target 
population  of  students. 

10.    Personal  data— Basic  biographical  characteristics  Cage,  sex, 

mirtority  group,  and  so  forth)  will  be  Used  to  establish  categories 
for  intra-group  comparisons.    These  items,  in  the  same  format  as 
th^at  provided  on  the  student  questionnaire,  will  be  used  as  "sort" 
categories  to  classify  important  subgroups  of  students  for  compara- 
tive analysis,  and  to  permit  matching  of  interview  data  for  these 
subgroups  with  questionnaire  data  fqr  similar  subgroups.    The  latter 
use  is  particularly  important  as  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
some  of  the  subgroups  may  be  less  accessible  to  questionnaire  study 
than  others;  thus,  the  interview  may  be  used  as  some  evidence  of 
validity  of  the  questionnaire  data  for  a  range  of  respondents. 

The  questions  used  to  obtain  these  kinds  of  information  were  pretested 
and  revised  by  project  staff  in  interview  situations  with  nine  minority  students 
from  three  institutions  with  Special  Services  Programs.    Tlie  final  form  as 
used  in  the  study,   together  with  a  summary  of  instructions  provided  student 
interviewers,  is  shoyn  in  Appendix  A. 


4.    Procedures  for  and-  Conduct  of  All-institution  Cen 
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Questionnaire  mailing;    On  October  28,  1971,  following  limited  pretesting 
and  0MB  Tev4.ew  and  .approval,  the  census  form  was  mailed  to  the  presidents 
of  2,991  United  States  and  territorial  institutions  of  higher  education  serv- 
ing underg^uates.     Tliis  population  of  institutions  was  determined  by  the 
merging  of  institutions  (including  separately  their  branch  campuses)  listed 
in  the  1970-7^^dition  of  the  Higher  Education  Directory  published  by  the 
National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  USOE,  and  those  institutions 
contained  on  a  continuously  updated  mailing  list  maintained  by  Educational 
Testing  Service  and  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.     However,  those 
institutions  that  served  no  undergraduate  students  were  eliminated  (e.g., 
theological  schools  offering  only  post-graduate  courses,  schools  of  medicine 
offering  no  courses  for  undergraduates  in  allied  health  fields,  and  so  forth). 
A  letter  (sqe  Appendix  A),  signed  by  the  Acting  Associate  Commissioner  of 
Higher  Education,  USOE,  advising  of  the  study  and  seeking  cooperation  was 
sent  to  the  presidents  of  the  institutions  along  wi^h  the  census  form. 
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Institutions  were  asked  to  return  the  form  by  November  30,  1971,  with  the 
final  cut-off  date  set  for  December  15,  1971.    By  December  9,  however,  only 
l,123\institutions,  37  percent,  had  returned  the. survey.     Indeed,  the  time 
of  year  and  the  minimum  time  allotted  (less  than  four  weeks  allowing  for  mail 
delays)  posBd  real  problems  for  many  institutions.     Folla^?-up  efforts  were 
therefore  initiated,  and  the  cut-off  ^^e  was  extended  to  January  15,  1972. 

Follow-up  Efforts  with  nonresponding  institutions:    A  follow-up  letter 
was  mailed  to  presidents  of  the  1,868  nonresponding  schools  on  December  10, 
1971.     A  copy  of  this  letter  is  included  in  Appendix  A.     By  December  15, 
1971,  the  first  proposed  cut-off  date,  only  1,275  or  42.5%  of  th^  census 
forms  had  been  returned.     The  return"  rate  on  January  15  was  52.4%  or  1,572 
returned  forms.    By  this  time  it  had  become  obvious  that  return  would  be 
considerably  less  t^han  desired  and  further  follow-up  efforts  were  made. 

To  determine  the  biases  of  the  responding  portion  of  the  population  of 
institutions,  an  intensive  follow-up  by  mailgram  was  initiated  on  January 
20,  1972,  to  200  selected  nonresponding  institutions.    A  copy  of  this  mail- 
gram  is  included  in  Appendix  A.     The  mailgram  requested  that  a  representative 
of  the  president  of  the  institution  telephone  Educational  Testing  Service  to 
supply  the  information  requested  in  the  census  form.     The  institutions 
selected  for  this  mailgram  follow-up  included  all  nonresponding  schools 
participating  in  USOE-funded  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students 
(N  =  101)  and  a  random  sample  of  99  additional  nonresponding  institutions. 
Only  22  of  the  200  institutions  responded  to  the  mailgram  within  a  ten  day 
period. 

An  attempt  was  then  made  to  contact  the  presidents  of  the  remaining 
institutions  directly  by  telephone.     For  the  institutions  responding  to  the 
mailgram^as  well  as  those  institutions  which  could  be  reached  by  ETS- 
initiated  telephoning,  some  data  in  the  census  form  were  systematically 
collected  by  telephone  interview.    Additionally  all  institutions  so  contacted 
were  requested  to  complete  and  return  the  full  census  form^at  an  early  date. 
This  venture,  while  obviously  expensive  in  terms  of  both  personnel  time  and 
telephone  time,  was  considerably  less  than  successful  as  a  form  of  follow- 
up  data  collection.     By  February  15,  vigorous  efforts  to  contact  the 
institutions  and  to  get  the  requested  information  still  had  not  been  successful 
for  23  of  the  101  SSDS  institutions,  though  ultimately  all  but  7  were  reached. 
Also,  by  August  15,  1972,  only  34  of  the  101  SSDS  participating  institutions, 
which  were  sent  mailgrams  and  had  been  reached  by  telephone  in  all  but  7 
instances,  had  returned  a  completed  census  form.     Research  team  members  attempt 
ing  to  conduct  such  telephone  interviews  were  frequently  transferred  from 
extension  to  extension  in  an  effort  to  locate  an  appropriate  official  having 
^sufficient  information  available  with  which  to  answer- the  telephone  interview 
questions.    Moreover,  research  team  members  encountered  numerous  professions  , 
of  good  intent  and  promises  to  call  back  which  never  materialized. ^    As  a 
result  of  these  telephone  surveys, ^however,  some  meaningful  data  were  col- 
lected, which  was  subsequently  used  td  test  certain  biases  which  may  have 
existed  in  the  sample  of  institutions  that  ultimately  returned  census  forms. 


These  difficulties'  virtually  disappeared  when  aii  ETS  staff  member  was 
later  placed  in  Washington,  to  make  calls  "fromUSOE." 
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A  final  cut-off  date  of  March  30,  1972,  was  established.    As  of  that 
date,  1,766  or  59%  of  the  2,991  institutions  had  returned  census  forms. 
The  report  provided  in  Lhe  next  chapter  is  based  on  this  group  of  institu- 
tions, 

^coding  of  data:     Some  data  for  all  2 ,991 /institutions  in  the  popula- 
tion to  which  the  census  forms  were  ipailed,  as  Mell  as  all  determinable  data 
from  returned  census  forms,  was  encoded  and  transferred  to  compute.,  cards. 
The  number  of  computer  cards  per  institution  varied.    Card  1,  containing 
general  information  on  the  institution  from  routitie  data  of  record  as  well 
as  additional  data  from  the  census,  where  available,  was  prepared  for  all 
2,991  institutions.    For  those  institutions  responding  to  the  census  with 
at  least  a  partially  completed -census  form,^  two  additional  cards  were 
prepared—the  second  card  containing  more  "general  institutional  information, 
the  third  containing  collapsed  data  relative  to  all,  if  any,  special  programs  ' 
existing  at  the  institution.     Further,  for  those  institutions  listing  one  or 
more  special  programs  for  disadvantaged 'students,  one  card  for  each  special 
program  lifted  was  prepared  and  contained  program  specific  information. 

* 

From  the  card  layout,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  encoding  of  the  census 
responses  was  quite  straightforward.     In  some  instances,  however,  minor 
transformations  were  applied  to  the  data  (e.g.,  derived  ratios  and  a  scaling 
of  the  extent  of  selectivity).     Few  problems,  therefore,  developed  in  the 
encoding.    A  10%  sample  o§  keypunched  data  was  examined  for  error,  which  was  ^ 
found  to  be  within  reasonable  limits.    'However,  to  insure  greater  accuracy, 
several  passes  of  the  entire  data  set' were  made  to  clean  up  obviously 
discrepant  codes.  ^  ^ 

A  data  tape,  in  card  image  format,  has  been  provi^^d  to  USOE-Office  of 
Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation.    All  specific  institution  identity, informa- 
tion was  removed  from  the  data  contained  on  th^jt  tape. 

Report  of  analyses  of  the  All-institution  Census  data  is  given  as 
Chapter  4  in  this  report. 

5.    The  Sampling  Plans 

Enumeration  of  the  several  samplings;     The  design  of  the  study  required 
that  five  basic  samplings  be  conducted.     The  first  sampling  involved  the 
seleotion  of  120  U.  S.  ins^titutions  of  post-secondary  education,  each  to 
provide  responses  to  the  institutional  questionnaire.     Previous  reference 
has  been  made  to  a  sample  of  100  institutions  requested  by  the  RFP.  That 
number  was  increased  to  120,  to  accommodate  the  sampling  'strata  employed, 
and  to  guard  against  shrinkage  through  incomplete  data.     The  second  sampling 
involves  the  selection  of  60  of  these  120  institutions  ^or  addition  of  the 
student  interviews.    The  third  saippling  established  a  subset  of  30  of  the 
120'  institutions  for  visitation. 

Tha  fourth  and  fifth  samplings  involved  the  seleption  of  , students  within 
•the  60  selected  institutions  cf  the  second  sample.     The  fourth  sampling 
identified  from  80  to  120  freshmen* and  sophomores  for  administration  of  the 
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student  questionnaires.  The  fifth  sampling  involved  the  selection  of  from 
15  to  25  students  from  the  disadvantaged  portion  of  students  in  the  fourth 
sampling  to  participate  in  the  in-depth  interviews. 

Sampling  I  and  II;     Because  the  investigation  involved  sequentially 
dependent  sampling,  the  population  from  which  the  sample  of  120  institutions 
was  drawn  was  defined  as  those  institutions  which  had  returned  the  AIC  by 
January  15.     The  response  rate  for  th.e  AIC  on  January  3>  was  52.4%,  or  1,572 
institutions.     Those  institutions  returning  forms  but  providing  no  informa- 
tion thereon  (N  =  268)  were  excluded.     (Several  forms  were  returned  with 
various  notations,  e.g.,  institution  closed  or  closing  or  no  disadvai^taged 
students  and  no  other  information  provided.)     This  population  was  augmUnt^d 
by  the  200  institutions  from  which  classification  information  had  been 
sought  through  telephone  contact.     However,  one  further  restriction  was 
imposed  on  this  base  population  and,jt:hose  institutions  having  fewer  than 
150  disadvantaged  freshmen  and  sophomores  (N  =  163)  were  deleted  from  the 
list*     The  ultimate  population  from  which  the  120  institutions  were  dra^vn 
consisted  of  1,341  institutions* 

It  was  predetermined  that  fifty  of  the  sample  of  120  institutions  would 
have  concurrent  SSDS  programs,  and  could  therefore  be  expected  to  respond. 
For  the  remaining  70  institutions,  a  backup)  sample  of  70  additional  institu- 
tions was  drawn,  since  it  was  expected  that  some  schools  in  the  prime  sample 
would  refuse  to  participate.     Each  school  in  the  backup  sample  was  matched 
(as  well  as  possible)  to  a  school  in  the  prime  sample.     \Vhere  a  school  in 
the  prime  sample  refused  to  par ticipa^te  in  the  study,  its  matched  pair 
counterpart  in  the  backup  sample  was  contacted  to  take  its  place.     Sixty  of 
the  120  institutions  in  the  sample  were  to  be  identified  for  the  purpose  of 
participation  in  conducting  the  in-depth  student  interviews.     These  two  sets 
of  60  institutions  each  are  referred  to  as  subsamples  SI  and  S2.     The  backup 
subsamples  are  referred  to  as  Sl-^  and  S2-^. 

The  sampling  of  institutions  was,  most  precisely,  a  constrained  random 
sampling.     The  major  facets  of  constraint,  the  levels  of  these  facets,  and 
the  number  of  institutions  at  each  level  of  each  facet  are  listed  in  Table  3 
both  for  the  total  sample  and  for  SI  and  S2.     The  classification  of  institu- 
tions as  to -facet  levels  was  based  primarily  on  responses  from  the  AIC.  A 
complete  crossing  of  these  facets  (to  provide  the  framework  for  a  stratified 
sampling  design)  would  be  relatively  meaningless,  since  such  a  design  would 
produce  considerably  more  cells  than  the  sample  of  institutions  could  fill. 
For  this  reason,  institutions  were  selected  only  iii  terms  of  the  marginal 
distributions  of  the  facets  as  opposed  to  a  joint  distribution  of  crossed 
facets.    As  will  be  noted  below,  the  two  subsamples  SI  anu  S2  were  matched 
in  terms  of  their  marginal  facet  level  frequencies.    Where  complete  matching 
of  SI  and  82  on  level  frequencies  of  all  facets^  proved  impossible,  then 
allowailce  was  made  for  lack  of  complete  piatch  on  the  'least  important'  facet 
the  'next  least  important'  facet,  and  so  forth,  as  required  for  completion 
of  sampling.     The  order  of  perceived  importance  of  the  constraining  facets 
is  reflected  in  their  order  of  presentation  in  Table  3-^. 

Each  non-SSDS  institution  in  subsample  SI  (or  S2)  was  paired  with  an 
institution  in  subsample  Sl-^  (or  S2"^)  .     This  pairing  of  the  alternate 
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Table  3-1 

Characteristics  of  the  Study  Sample, *in  Terms  of  Sampling  Facets 


NUMBERS  OF  INSTITUTIONS 


/ 


FACET 


/ 


Interview 
(Sample  S-1) 


No  Interview 
(Sample  S-2) 


SSDS  PARTICIPATION: 
Participating  now 

Dropped  from  SSDS  after  first  year 
Applied  (was  not  funded)  for  SSDS 
Never  applied  for  SSDS 

INSTITUTION  TYPE: 

Pablic  predominantly  black  institution 
Private  predominantly  black  institution 
Public  traditionally  white  selective  inst. 
Public  traditionally  white  non-selective,  inst. 
Private  traditionally  white  selective  inst. 
Private  traditionally  white  non-selective  inst, 
Community  college  or  other  2-year  institution 

PROGRAM  SUCCESS : 

S»iCf"essful 
Not  successful 
Other  (nondescript) 

SOURCE  OF  PROGR^M  SUPPORT:  ' 

Some  programs  funded  completely  by  non-federal 
funds 

Other  (including  schools  with  no  programs) 
Not  classified 

RESIDENTIALITY: 

50%  or , more  of  students  live  on  campus 
Less  than  50%  of  students  live  on  campus 

USOE  REGION:  « 


3  . 
4 

.  5 
6 
7 

A 

10 

HISTORY  OF  RACIAL  UNREST: 


Relative  harmony 
Confrpntation  or  tension, 
>  Other 
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23 
3 
17 
17 


6 
6 

.  8 

15 
6. 

r 

14 


12 
-  7 
41 


24 
2 
18 
16 


6 
6 
5 

17 
5 
9 

12 


11 
7 
42 


Total 
Sample 


47 
5 
35 
33' 


12 
12 
13 
32 
11 
14 
26 


23 
14 
^3 


29 

30 

59 

21 

21 

42 

10 

9 

19 

24 

22 

46 

36 

38 

74 

3 

2 

5 

8 

4 

12 

7 

4 

11 

12 

13 

2-5 

6 

9 

15 

8 

9 

-  17 

3 

3 

6 

"  3 

3 

6 

7 

.  10 

17 

3 

• 

6 

y 

4 

4 

8 

6 

5 

11 

50 

51 

101 
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subsample  institutions  with  the  prime  subsample  institution  was  on  the  basis 
of  facet  level  on  all  facets.    Tlie  method  of  selection  of~Sl'  and  S2 ' ,  there- 
fore, was  a  matching,  institution  by  institution  on  all  levels  of  all  facets, 
with  the  institutions  previously  selected  for  SI  and  S2.    \^ere  perfect  match- 
ing was  not  possible,  allowances  were  made  for  lack  of  complete  match  on  the 
'least  important'  facet,  etc.,  as  previously  described.    Where  an  institution 
in  one  of  the  prime  subsamples  and  that  institution's  paired  alternative  in 
the  respective  backup  subsamples  both  refused  to  participate,  the  best  possible 
match  of  all  schools  remaining  in  the  backup  subsample  was  used  in  the  final 
sample  institutions. 

The  sampling  technique  to  be  used,  while  relatively  complex,  lends' 
itself  quite  naturally  to  a  simple  computerized  matching  search  technique 
within  a  list  of  institutions  which  has  been  randomly  permuted. 

The  first  facet — =that  of  highest  priority — is  concerned  with  "successful" 
vs«  "nonsuccessful"  programs.     "Expert  opinion"  was  the  only  readily  avail- 
able source  of  preliminary  classification  of  success.     This  was  obtained  by 
poll  of  several  groups:     (a)  Division  of  Student  Assistance  staff,   (b)  reliance 
on  field  staff  of  ETS  and  the  College  Board  who  continuously  visit  campuses, 
and  (c)  the  advice  and  experience  of  select  observers  (such  as  Dr.  Ed  Gordon). 
From  a  poll  of  thirty-one  such  people,  institutions  appearing  on  at  least 
three  lists  as  successful  (but  never  unsuccessful)  or  unsuccessful  (but  never 
successful)  were  listed  for  random  selection  therefrom. 

The  other  facets  were  determined  by  data  of  record  or  data  from  the 
All-institution  Census. 

The  120  institutions  selected  are  listed  in  Appendix  B. 

The  subset  of  institutions  for  site  visit;     Thirty  institutions  were 
drawn,  from  the  total  sample  of  120  institutions,   for  visitation.     The  original 
plan  was  to  select  20^,SSDS  inotltutipns  with  highly  successful  programs,  and 
10  with  unsuccebtoful  programs,  according  to  expert  opinion  as  ouulined  in 
the  previous  section.     However,  it  was  agreed  that  the  institutions  visited 
should  include  some  with  purportedly  model  programs  that  were  not  receiving 
federal  support,     llie  sample  should  include  colleges  enrolling  students 
representing  all  the  various  subgroups  of  disadvantage  and  those  Colleges 
should  represent  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Accordingly,  the  country  was  divided  roughly  into  East,  Central,  and 
Western  states,  with  ten  institutions  drawn  from  each.    One  additional  insti- 
tution with  SSDS  support  was  added  after  the  site  visits  began.  This 
institution  originally  refused  to  participate  in  the  total  study,  but  did 
agree  to  a  site  visit.     Thus,  the  sample  of  31  institutions  (see  Appendix  B) 
is  not  representative  of  any  population  of  institutiohs .    Howeve^r,  it  is 
hoped  that  they  represent  the  wide  variety  of  elements  and  qualities — the 
extremes — that  would  be  found  if  a  larger  number  of  institutions  were  visited. 

The  principal  selection  criterion  was  the  subjective  judgment  of  success- 
ful or  nonsuccessf ul  program.     Fifteen  institutions  were  drawn  that  had 
received  a  vote  of  "outstanding"  from  at  least  three  USOE  or  ETS  staff; 
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seven  institutions  selected  had  received  a  vote  of  clearly  not  outstanding, 
or  had,  after  initial  SSDS  funding,  been  dropped  from  the  program;  nine 
others  were  drawn  from  institutions  known  to  have  major  programmatic  efforts 
involving  minority  groups  which  were  not  represented  in  the  clearly  outstanding 
or  not  outstanding  groups. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  possibilities  for  bias  in  making  some  kinds 
of  generalizations  from  the  data  provided  by  the  31  institutions*    For  the 
record,  therefore,  further  description  of  the  sample  may  be  useful* 

A  total  of  23  states  were  represented  among  the  31  institutions: 
California— 5;  Texas— 3;  Michigan--2;  Ohio— 2;  and,  one  each  from  Arkansas, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ney  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.    As  for  federal  support  for 
Special  Services,  11  institutions  were  currently  conducting  federally  funded 
Special  Services  Programs,  three,  had  held  prior  awards  but  had  been,  dropped 
from  federal  funding,  an4  the  eleven  remaining  institutions  had  significant, 
minority  student  populations  but  did  not  receive  federal  support  for  support- 
ing services.'  As  for  college  type,   traditionally  white  institutions  included: 
main  campuses  of  major  state  universities — 6;  branch  campuses  of  major  state 
universities — 4;  public  four-year  colleges— 5;  public  two-year  colleges — 3; 
private,  highly  selective  liberal  arts  colleges—A;  private,  moderately 
selective  or  nonselective  liberal  arts  colleges — 3;  and  private  university — 1. 
Traditionally  black  institutions  were  represented  by  a  large  Southern  state 
university — 1,  a  new  private  experimental  black  institution — 1,  and  private 
black  liberal  arts  college's— 3.     In  terms  of  "disadvantaged"  student  popula- 
tions, institutions  enrolling  substariLial  numbers  of:  Black — 27;  poor  white — 
15;  Chicano— 13;  Native  American— 7;  Puerto  Rican— 4;  physically  handicapped— 
3;  and  some  other  minority,  e.g»,  Cubans,  Filipinos,  or  Orientals — 3*  Twelve 
institutions  enrolled  students  from  only  one  category  of  disadvantaged,  7 
two  categories,  and  the  remaining  12  enrolled  students  from  three  or  more 
different  categories. 

The  samples  of  students  for  the  Student  Questionnaire  and  the  Student 
Interviews:     Tlie  samples  of  students  for  questionnaire  and  interview  survey 
were  drawn  by  the  institutional  representatives,  who  in  turn  had  been 
instructed  by  the  ETS  rt:i>t:arch  team.     (The  actual  instructions  used  are 
reproduced  in  Appendix  A.) 

Institutional  representatives  were  requested  first  to  identify,  as  well 
as  possible,  the  different  subgroups  of  disadvantaged  freshmen  and  sophomores 
on  their  campuses.     For  purposes  of  this  study,  th^.  major  subgroups  were  the 
poor  and  the  physically  handicapped,  with  the  poor  broken  down  into  further 
subgroups  by  ethnic  or  racial  origin.     This  gave  a  total  of  7  subgroups,  as 
follows : 

1.  Physically  Handicapped  * 

2.  Poor,  American  Indian 

3.  Poor,  Black 

4.  Poor,  Mexican  American 

5.  Poor,  Puerto  Rican 

6.  Poor,  White 

7*     Poor,  other  ethnic  or  racial  group 
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A  target  subgroup  was  defined  to  exist  on  a  campus  only  if  there  were  25  or  more 
individuals  in  a  given  subgroup  in  the  combined  freshman  and. sophomore  classes. 

The  number  of  target  subgroups  on  a  campus  determined  the  size  of  the 
sample  of  disadvantaged  students  from  each  school  to  whom  the  Student 
Questionnaire  was  to  be  administered.    These  sample  sizes  are  given  in 
Table  3-2.,.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  tatle  also  calls  for  "Students  In 
General"  who  are  to  be  given  the  Student  Questionnaire.     "Students  in  General" 
were  to  be  selecteu  from  freshmen  and  sophomores  on  campus  who  were  not^ 
classified  as  disadvantaged. 

Following  the  determination  of  target  subgroups,  the  institutional 
representatives  were  asked  to  assemble  lists  of  freshmen  and  sophomores 
enrolled  as  regular  students  and  classified  in  one  or  another  of  the  target 
groups.     Then,  several  procedures  for  random  selection  of  the  required 
number  of  students  in  each  subgroup  were  provided  (the  instructions  used 
are  provided  in  Appendix  A).     Institutional  representatives  were  also 
requested  to  draw  backup  samples  to  be  used  as  necessary  to  replace  students 
in  the  prime  sample  who  might  decline  to  cooperate  in  the  study.  Thus, 
samples  of  students  responding  to  the  Student  Questionnaire  could  range  from 
80  to  132  in  number,  including  20'  to  25  regular  students  and  55  to  112 
disadvantaged  students  in  each  of  the  61  participating  institutions. 

On  the  basis  of  information  provided  by  institutional  representatives, 
projection  of  numbers  of  subgroups  and  total  numbers  of  students  within 
subgroups  were  made.     Projected  figures  are  given  in  Table  3-3.  Institutional 
representatives  from  the  60  interview  sample  campuses  were  instructed  to  obtain 
an  additional  random  sample  within  each  disadvantaged  subgroup  represented 
on  campus.     In  an  attempt  to  avoid  overburdening  those  campuses  whose  under- 
graduate enrollment  represented  many  disadvantaged  groups,  the  number  of 
students  to  be  interviewed  in  each  subgroup  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  subgroups  represented  on  the  campus.     Thus,  as  shown  in  Table  3-4, 
on  the  campuses  whose  students  represented  only  one  group,  12  students  V7ere 
randbmly  selected  for  in-depth  interviews    on  the  campuses  enrolling  students 
representing  two  groups,  eight  students  were  interviewed  from  each  group  for 
a  , total  of  16,  and  so  forth.-  -  "  / 

B.     Phase  II  -  Data  Collection  Procedures 


1.     The  Enlistment  of  Institutional  Participation 

In  early  February  1972,  the  presidents  of  the  50  SSDS  institutions  in 
the  study  sample  selected  and  the  70  prime  and  backup  non-SSDS  institutions 
were  sent  written  invitations  to  participate  and  to  naiiB  an  institutional 
representative.    No  backup  sample  was  prescribed  for  the  SSDS  institutions, 
as  previously  noted,  since  their  current  receipt  o£  federal  funds  for  Special 
Services  Projects  carried  with  it  an  obligation  to  respond  to  duly  authorized 
federal  inquiry.    Response  to  the  invitations  was  requested  by  March  7,  1972. 
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Telephone  followup  to  the  presidents  of  nonresponding  schools  was  begun 
^  March  6,  with  emphasis  on  the  SSDS  institutions  and  .the  non-SSDS  institutions 
in  the  prime  sample.    By  March  18,  with  aggressive  followup,  the  final  sample 
of  120  institutions  were  enlisted.     Of  the  fifty  SSDS  institutions,  two 
vigorously  Refused  to  participate  (although  each  of  these  later  provided 
some  data)  and  one  other  was  unable  to  achieve  a  timely  decision;  these 
three  "institutions  were  replaced  with  similar  institutions,  receiving  SSDS' 
funds:     Of  the  total  group  of  120  institutions  in  the  prime  sample  (the 
50  SSDS  and  70  non-SSDS) ,  100  institutions  accepted  the  invitation  to 
parpicipate,  17  declined,  apd  three  could  give  no  firm  response  in  time. 
Also,  four  non-SSDS  schools  in'rthe  prime  sample  that  had  originally  reported 
15©  or  more  students  from  families  with  incomes  below  $3,000  in  a  prior 
federal  survey,  could  not  identify  as  many  as  25  disadvantaged  students. 
Thus,  a  total  of  3  SSDS  institutions  were  replaced  and  21  non-SSDS  institu- 
tions were  accepted  from  the  backup  sample.     Two  of  these  noa-SSDS  subsequently, 
refused  to  continue  in  one  or  another  part  of  the  study,  following  student 
protest.     However,  two  SSDS  institutions  refusing  initially  did  later 
decide  to  participate  in  some  limited  fashion.     Thus,  a  total  of  122 
schools. were  contacted  and  participated  to  some  extent.     The  final  group 
of  institutions  is  listed  in  Appendix  B. 

2.     Procedure  for  Obtaining  Student  Interviews 

It  will  be  recalled  from  the  sampling  plan  presented . in  a  previous 
section  that  the^group  of  120  institutions  represented  two  matched  subsets 
of  60  institutions  each.     One  of  these  subsets  was  designated  for  inter- 
views , 

.  As  institutions  responded,  institutional  representatives  were  named  by 
the  president.     The  institutional, representatives  were  contacted,  beginning 
March  3,  and  were  given  a  summary  of  the  study  purposes  and  design,  an 
inventory  of  their  responsibilities,  strategies  for  selecting  students  for 
questionnaire,  and,  in  the  case  of  schools  in  the  interview  sample,  instruc- 
tions for  selecting  student  interviewers  and  scudents  to  be  interviewed. 

The  procedures  for  institutional  representatives  to  use  in  drawing  the 
samples  of  studdnts  have  been  noted  in  a  preceding  section  on  sampling. 
Institutional  representatives  were  advised  to  nominate  student  interviewers 
on  the  basis  of  the  following  criteria: 

(a)  membership  (preferably  upperclassmen  in  senior  colleges)  in 

_  the  target  group(s)  of  disadvantaged  represented  on  the  campus 

(b)  respect  of  their  peers 

(c)  genuine  concern  with  student  problems  and  articulate  (what- 
ever their^ views)  in  expressing  these  concerns 

(d)  satisfactory  academic  standing 

(e)  financial  need 
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Table  3-2 


Numbers  of  Students  to  Be  Given  the  Student  Questionnaire 


Total  number  of 
target  subgroups 
on  campus  ^ 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


Number  of  dis-             Number  of  "Students 
advantaged  students      in  General"  to  be 
to, be  selected  selected  • 


55 
70 
90 
100 
100 
108 
112 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
20 
20 


Total  number  of 
students  to  be 
selected  

80  ■ 

■95 
115 
125 
125 
128 
132 
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Table  3-3 

Projections  of  Anticipated  Number  of  Target  Groups 
and  Sample  Size  for  Student  Questionnaire^ 

Number  of  Anticipated  Number 
 Category  of  Student                  Target  Groups  in  Salnple 

Disadvantaged 


Physically  Handicapped 

28 

799 

Poor  Black 

94 

3539 

Poor  Chicano 

32 

1044 

Poor  Native  American 

21 

■  539 

Poor  Oriental 

8 

258 

Poor  Puerto  Rican 

11 

265 

Poor  Wliite 

68 

2256 

Other  Poor  Student 

9 

160 

TOTAL 

271 

8860 

)dal 

122 

3440 

TOTAL 

393 

12300 

These  figures  are  based  oxf  the  122  institutions  ultimately 
participating  in  the  study  (seei'Section  B,l,  p,  3-16)  rather  than 
the  120  ins'titutions  in  the  original  sample, 
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Table  3-4 

Number  of  Students  Selected  for  Interviews 

Number  of  target  Number  interviewed  Total  number 

subgroups  interviewed  from  each  subgroup^  selected 


1 

12 

12 

2 

8 

• 

16 

3 

8 

24 

4 

7 

28 

5  or  more 

5 

25+ 
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(f)     if  physically  handicapped,  ability  to  travel  without  unusual 
aid  to  the  interview  training  sites,  and  to  contact  and  inter- 
view other  physically  handicapped  on  their  own  campus. 

i;nterviewers  were  selected  from  the  students  nominated  for  this  role  by 
the  institutional  representative.     When  more  students  than  needed  were 
nominated,  selection  was  made  either  at  random,  or  to  maintain  an  approximate 
balance  of  males  and  females.     Interviewers  selected  always  represented  the 
particular  subgroup  (poor  white.  Black,  physically  handicapped,  and  so  forth) 
they  were  to  interview. 

3.  Procedures  for  Obtaining  the  Student  Questionnaire  Data 

Shipment  of  the  Student  Questionnaires  to  the  instiu Jtional  representa- 
tives was  made  between  March  25  and  liarch  30, .^1972  (Table  3-5).     Each  question- 
naire was  accompanied  by  a  gummed  seal  envelope,  to  permit  the  student 
responding  to  seal  his  questionnaire  for  return  (no  name  was  required  on  the 
questionnaire;  thus,  the  student  identity  was  not  required  nor  requested). 
Institutional  representatives  were  also  provided  with  suggestions  for  a 
variety  of  alternate  strategies  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  students  (see 
Appendix  A). 

By  July,  letter,  mailgram,  and  telephone  followup  of  nonresponding 
institutions  or  of  institutions  returning  less  than  half  their  quota  of 
questionnaires,  had  resulted  in  receipt  of  8,213  usable  student  question- 
naires from  113  institutions.     Of  the  122  institutions  contacted,  one 
declined  at  the  outset  and  two  'upon  student  protest  not  to  administer  the 
questionnaire.     Thus,  of  the  119  schools  remaining,  95  percent  responded. 
The  sampling  quotas  for  the  119  schools  totaled  11,538  respondents;  the 
8,213  returned  questionnaires  represented  71  percent  of  that  quota. 

4.  Procedures  for  Obtaining  Institutional  Questionnaire  Data 

rne  Institutional  Questionnaires,  one  copy  of  Part  I,  the  General 
Questionnaire,  and  copies  of  Parts  II  and  ill  for  each  program  or  activity 
director,  together  with  ins truc^tions  for  distributing  these  forms  to  the 
appropriate  campus  respondents  were  mailed  to  the  institutional  representa- 
tives between  April  14  and  19,  1972.     The  deadline  for  return  was  prescribed 
as  June  1. 

Again,  as  in  other  instances,  the  time  given  for  completion  of  the 
"questionnaires  proved  to  be  unrealistic.     By  June  15,  Part  I  quest ionnaire^^ 
had  been  received  from  only  57  institutions;  207  Patt  II  questionnaires  had 
been  received  from  82  institutions;  and  139  Part  III  questionnaires  had  been 
received  from  59  institutions.     Followup  procedures  had  started  with  a 
letter  of  inquiry  to  all  institutional  representatives  on  May  30. 

Part  I  of  the  Institutional  Questionnaire  required  the  identification 
of  programs  for  disadvantaged  students  (hence,  the  completion  of  one  or  more 
Part  II  questionnaires)  and  of  regular  programs  used  by  disadvantaged  students. 
The  programs  identified  in  Part  I  were  checked  against  the  Part  II  question- 
naires received  and  a  second  followup  listing  precise  missing  data  was 
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Table  3-5 

Distribution  of  Numbers  of  Student 
Questionnaires  Returned,  by  Institutions 


Number  of  Student 
Questionnaires  Returned 


Number  of 
Institutions 


Percent  of  Total 
Number  Institutions 


/ 


0  . 

8 

7 

1-25 

3 

2 

26-50 

20 

17 

51-75 

33 

27 

76-100 

44 

36 

101-125 

13  . 

11 

TOTAL 


121 


100? 
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mailed  to  the  institutional  representatives  on  July  5.    By  July  15,  completfe 
sets  of  institutional  questionnaires  had  been  received  from  only  34  of  the 
institutions.    However,  the  tally  then  showed  that  76  institutions  had  sub- 
mitted Part  I,  90  institutions  had  submitted  a  total  of  241  Part  II*s,  and 
55  institutions  had  submitted  a  total  of  114  Part  III*s. 

By  mid-August,  only  54  of  the  institutions  appeared  to  have  returned 
all  appropriate  institutional  questionnaires •    A  third  followup,  this  time 
signed  by  the  feting  Associate  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education,  USOE,  was 
mailed  to  the  Presidents  (not  the  institutional  representatives  as  before) 
on  August  22.     Institutions  with  federally  funded  programs  for  disadvantaged 
students  were  reminded  of  their  obligation. 

Ihe  final  followup  for  the  39  remaining  delinquent  institutions  was 
by  telephone.    An.ETS  staff  member  working  out  of  the  USOE  offices  in 
Washington  made  calls  to  each  President  on  September  26-27,  1972.  Contact 
was  made  with  all  but  five  institutions.    By  November  15,  105  institutions 
had  returned  Part  I  questionnaires,  98  institutions  had  returned  a  total 
of  266  Part  II  questionnaires,  and  59  institutions  had  returned  a  total 
of  121  Part  III  qtaestionnaires, 

/  5.    Procedures  for  the  Institutional  Site  Visits 

To  perfect  plans  for  the  site  visits,  six  institutions  were  visited: 
three  by  a  co-director  of  the  study  and  either  the  USOE  Project  Officer 
or  a  senior  research  staff  member;  three  by  other  s.°nior  project  staff. 
These  preliminary  visits  took  place  iri  January  and  February  1972,  and  were 
concerned  with  establishing  target  groups  and  individuals  for  interviews, 
and  with  structuring  priorities  for  observation  and  standard  questions. 
The  attempt  to  use  a  standard  set  of  questions  was  abandoned,  however, 
because  the  situation  from  campus  to  campus  or  respondent  to  respondent 
varied  so  greatly  as  to  preclude  a  standard  format.     Instead,  a  general 
set  of  purposes  for  the  site  visits  was  formulated.     These  six  initial 
visits  confirmed  the  need  to  select  site  visitors  from  among  these  persons  ^ 
extremely  knowledgeable  in  the  areas  of  higher  education  and  minority 
problems . 

The  purpose  of  the  site  visits  was  three-fold: 

a.  to  provide  in-depth,    .  ^rroborative  empirical  support  for  the 
diversity  of  perceptions  and  data  revealed  in  the  institu- 
tional survey,  the  student  survey  questionnaire,  and  the 

student  interview;  "  .  » 

b.  to  compare  tTie  institutional  personnel  and  student  perceptions 
of  the  university  environment  as  it  shapes  the  behavior  and 
expectations  of  disadvantaged  students;  and, 

c.  to  examine  critically  the  operation  (and  perception^  of  that 
operation)  of  the  programs  for  disadvantaged  studelfTts  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  appeared  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
university. 
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Site  visits  to  colleges  and  universities  over  the  nation  began  on 
May  8  and  were  completed  on  June*6,  1972.     In  this  one-month  period  31 
institutions  were  visited  by  a  total  of  30  ETS  research  staff  ^d  educational 
consultants  representing  various  racial  or  ethnic  backgrounds:     Blacks — 15, 
Whites — 9,  Chicanos — 4,  Native  American — 1,  and  Asian — 1.    On  each  site 
visit  team,  attempts  were  made  to  include  a  visitor  of  the  same  ethnic 
background  as  that  of  each  principal  target  group  served  by  the  institution. 
The  length  of  the  visits  varied  as  a  function  of  the  size  and  complexity 
of  the  campus.     The  visits  averaged  two  days  in  length,  most  involving  four 
man-days,  but  ranging  from  Vwp  ^aan-days  to  a  maximum  of  eight  r^n-days . 

The  site  visit  teams  were  organized  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  James 
Brewer,  who  served  as  a  full-time  consultant  to  ETS  during  the  visits  and 
later  analyses  of  data  therefrom.     The  country  was  divided  into  three  regions — 
East,   Midwest,    and  West — and  team  leaders  were  designated  for  each  region. 
Dr.  Brewer  served  as  area  leader  for  the  ten  Eastern  institutions;  Dr.  Jayjia 
Hsia,  Research  Psychologist  in  the  ETS  Kidwestem  Office  served  as  area 
leader  for  the  eleven- colleges  in,  the  Midwest  section,  and  Dr.  Jonathan 
Warren,  Research  Psychologist,  and  Mrs.  Santelia  Johnson,  Senior  Professional 
Assistant  for  Advisory  Services  (both  of  the  ETS-tBerkeley  Office)  shared  this 
responsibility  for  the  ten  institutions  in  the  Western  section.    These  area 
leaders,  generally  knowledgeable  about  the  institutions  in  their  region,  had 
responsibility  for  the  selection  of  specific  site  visdtors,  their  instruction, 
and  monitoring  of  their  reports. 

In  addition  to  the  team  leaders,  the  site  visitors  included  the  Project 
Director  and  seven  members  of  the  evaluation  team  for  other  aspects  of  the 
study,  ETS  staff  members  such  as  Dr.  Kenneth  Wilson,  Director  of  the  College 
Research  Center,  Mr.  Brad  Williams,  ETS  Associate  Personnel  Director,  and  Dr. 
Virgil  O'Connor,  Dir^ector  of  the  ETS  Evanston  office,  professional  staff 
members  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  Mrs.  Tillie  Walker, 
Director  of  the  Native  American  Scholarship  Fund. 

Such  materials  as  catalo^b  and  pertinent  information  generated  from 
earlier  phases  of  this  study  (e.g..  Institutional  Questionnaires)  were  sent 
to  consultants  prior  to  site  visits.     The  institutional  represcnative  served 
as  host  and  facilitator,  arranging  appointments  for  the  consultants  with 
administrators,  faculty  members,  and  students. 

In  almost  every  instance,  the  persons  interviewed  on  each  campus 
included  the  President;  the  institutional  representative  for  the  study; 
thft  Deans  of  faculty,  admissions,  and  students;  the  DirectCi.(5)  of  special 
programs  for  disadvaatdged  students  and  counselors  in  special  programs;  the 
Director(s)  of  guidance,  counseling,  placement,  and  financial  aid;  the 
Director(s)  of  ethnic  studies  programs;  the  editor  of  the  college  newspaper; 
the  head  of  student  government;  heads  of  ethnic  or  minority  student  groups; 
and,  minority  students  enrolled  in  special  and  regular  programs  offered  by 
the  institution.     On  most  campuses  students  in  Special  Services  Programs 
were  available  for  interviews.     However,  at  some  institutions,  the  school 
year  had  just  been  completed  and  either  there  were  few  freshmen  and  sophomores 
on  campus  or  thoSe  students  who  were  available  had  completed  their  stay  in 
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the  Special  Services  Program.     It  was  therefore  not  possible  at  every 
institution  to  talk  With  students  currently  in  the  program. 

The  visitation  teams  were  instructed  to  focus  on  the  following  institu- 
tional components: 

^*    The  institution — characteristics  and  local  perceptions  of  the 
institution  as  a  sympathetic  or. hostile  environment  for  dis- 
advantaged students. 

The  disadvantaged  student — characteristics  and  perceptions  of 
his  or  her  campus  roles.  ■  ^  * 

The  program  for  disadvantaged  students — characteristics  and  local 
perceptions,  success  criteria,  and  impressions.      '  • 

■*  « 

Site  visitors  were  also  urged  to  seek  answer^  to  such  questions  as: 

What  is  the  general  educational  and  social  climate  on  the  campus 
and  for  disadvantaged  students  in  particular?    Wffat  kinds  of 
programs  and  services  are  provided  for  disadvantaged  students?        *  . 
What  is  tlie  status  of  the  program  dir6ctor(s)?    Does  he  have 
specific  objectives?    What  is  his  real -status,  and  his  power  ^ 
base,  on  campus?    What  evidence  is  there  that         Program, is 
functioning  well  or  not  well?    What  is  the  i  atu  ;  nnd  competence 
of  his  staff?    How  effectively  has  he  ertlisted    tie  support  of 
other  faculty  and  staff  at  the  institution"?    Wh^^t  are^  the  atti- 
tudes of  administrative  officials  toward  disadvantaged  students? 
Are  the  special  programs  valued  in  their  own  ri^ht,  or  are  they 
attractive  only  as  a  source  of  additional  funds?    Who  controls 
the  budget  for  special  programs'  and  what  other  evidence  of 
financial  commitment  to  special  programs  may  be  found?  How 
well  are  the  ui&advantaged  students  integrated  into  general 
campus  life?  ^    .  -  : 


Each  sitevvisitor  was  left  to  his  own  devices  in  framing  a  formal  report* 
of  the  visit.     V/ritten  repoiLb  providing  detailed  comment 'on  factors  perceived 
to  be  significant  were  required.     These  reports  were  studied  by  the  area 
leaders  who  sometimes  requested  amplification  before  forwarding  them  to  the 
Project  Director  for   analysis^  and  summary.  '  ^ 

6.    The  Training  and  Debriefing  of  the  Student  Interviewers 

Beginning  in  early  March  1972  the  117  student  intervieVers  identified 
by  the  60  institutional  representatives  were  irtvited  to  attend  one  of  three 
two-day  instruction  and  training  sessions.     The  first  training  session  was,  .r 
held  in  Chicago  on  March  20-21**  for  35  students  from  midwesterrT  and  north-  f 
eastern  institutions.    A  second  traihing  session  was  held  in  San  Francisco 
on  March  23-24  for  34  students  from  western  institutions,  and  a  third  \ 
session,  fx^r  48  students  fBom  southeastern  institutions  was  held  in  Atlanta 
on  March  28-29.     Six  staff  members  and  consultants  conducted  the  Chicago 
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training  session;  five  staff  members  and  consultants  participated  in  the 
San 'Francisco  session;  and,  seven  staff  members  .<and  consultants,  together 
with  the  USOE  project  officer,  participated  in  the  Atlanta  session.  Of 
the  stu4ents  invited,  all  but;  one*  attended  a  training  session.  One 
institution  sent  an  additional  student  at  its  own  expense* 

At  the  training  sejssions,  some  considerable  time  was  spent  introducing 
the  students  to  the  purposes  gf  the  study  and  soliciting  their  comments  and 
suggestions.     The  trainees  were  introduced  to  the  most  basic  principles  of 

^interviewing  and  role-playing  situations  were  used  to  provide  practice  in 
conducting  interviews  with  the  structured  format.     Formal  training  in 
interviewing  techniques,  was,  of  course,  rather  minimal. ^  Emphasis  in  the 
training  sessions  was  placed  on  several  basic  principles  or  procedures  such 
as  avoidance  of*  leading  questions,  the  problem  of.  attaining  rapport, 
selecting  important  information  for  recording,  and  reporting,  and  reviewing 
notes  immediately  after  each  interview  to  be  sure  they  reflected  what  had 

.actually  happened.  .  '<        -  5^ 

The  Chicago  and  Atlanta  meetings  proceeded  smoothly,  with  most  students 
entering  acl.ively  and  enthusiasticc*lly  into  the  proceedings.    Th^  students 
were  seriouf*,  thoughtful,  and  highly  verbal.     They,  were  obviously  very  mucH 
concerned  with  the  issues  afid  positive  in  their  approach  to  the  task  ^ahead. 
Their  concp^rn  for  the-  study  was  attested  to  by  a  number  of  positive 
suggestions  for  additional  questions  or, changes  in  the  structure  of  the 
interview, .many  of  v^ich  were  accepted* 

In  the  San  Francisco  training  session,  activities  progressed  smoothly 
the  first  day,  although  questions  from  several  student  leaders  were  sharp* 
and  more  potentially  hostile  than,  in  the  other  two  instances.     This  was 
attributed  at  the  time  to  ai-rogant  ^treacment^  of  the  group  by  the  hotel  » 
staff.     It  was  later  learned  that  some  of  the  students — about  four  Native 
Americai^b-and  f(^ur  Chicanos — spent  the  first  evening,  when  students  had 
free  tire,  "caucusing"  in  their  rooms/    At;  least  five  uninvited  Indian  adults 
al^o  joined  the  students  in  their  private  caucuses,  and  one,  a  praSiinenL 
official  in  a -California  college,  appeared  wi^th  the  students  at  the  meetings 
the  next  diy.     Tliis  official  acted  aa  spokesman  for:  the  student  ^roup  and 
made  various  and  sundry  inquiries  about  the  purposes  o»f  the  study  and  the 
procedures.    He  also  noted  that  a  number  of  the  students  were  seriously 
concerned  about  the  effort.     ITiis,  and  subsequent  student  caucuses,  occupied 
^the  greater  portion  of  the  second  day,  and  culminated  in  the  presentation  of 
one  set  of  requests  from  the  Chicano  contiijgent  ^nd  another  set  from  the 
Native  American  contingent:.     Th^  general  tenor  of  the  Chicano  petition  was 
that  ijiasmucli  as  the  interview  outline  had  not  been  developed  by  Chicano 
students,  it  could  nei'ther  be  fair  nor  appropriate;  it  was  also  demanded 
that  the  student  representatives  in  fean  Francisco  "should  Ve  funded  to  take 
on"^all  phases  of  this  ETS  study  on  Special  Services  Programs  from  the  present 
until  the  completion  of  the  final  draft  arid  the*  presentation  to  the  USOE." 
Tlie  Indian  statement  noted  the  different  cultural  and  religious  values  of 
the  Indian  people,  the  fact  that  Indian  people  have  not  been  involved  in 
programs  tha^  affect  their  lives,   that  .there  are  important  distinctions 
amortg  subgroups  of  Indians,  and  that  Indians  ha.ve  treaties  and  other 
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rights  that  are  different  from  those  of  other  disadvantaged  people;  there- 
fore, it  was  requested  that  Indians  share  also  in  a  reformulation  of  the 
interview  outline  and  any  other  instrumentation  to  be  used  in  the  study. 
The  _adu^t  j^no  had  become  the  advisor  and  advocate  for  the  student  group 
made  frequent  threats  of  bringing  a  law  suit  against  ETS  to  stop  the  study 
if  the  students'  requests  were  not  met. 

if 

An  S§DS  Program  Officer  attending  the  training  session  from  the'San 
Francisco  Regional  Office  was  exceptionally  helpful  in  dealing  with  the 
^    situation.    He  reported  to  the  students  that  their  concerns  would  be  given 
careful  consideration.    However,  he  pointed  out  that  compliance  with  the 
students    requests  would  require  lengthy  redevelopment  work  on  the  interview 
guide  and  that  the  revised  instrument  would  additionally  be  subject  to  typical 
time-consuming  USOE  and  0MB  review  procedures.    As  a  result,  the  study  would 
be  delayed  for  a^year.     Since  such  a  delay  was  not  feasible  under  the  existing, 
contract,  refusal  to  participate  in  the  study  using  the  present  interview 
guide  would  effectively  exclude  West  Coast  i  stitutions  from  the  study. 

Xn^e'last  several  hours  of  the  scheduled  training  sessions  were  employed 
for  training,  although  the  protest  and  intervention  of  the  adults  took  up 
much  time,  and  training  was  not  as  thorough  as  in  the  Chicago  and  Atlanta 
sessions. 

Following  the  San  Francisco  meeting  it  became  known  that  telephone  calls 
were  made  by  several  students  in  the  active  group  of  protestors  urging  other 
students  at  the  training  session  to  boycott  the  study.     Following  receipt  of 
further  information  from  the  research  team,  students  were  given  the  option 
of  continuing  with  the  study  or  withdrawing  from  it.    All  students  attending 
the  San  Francisco  session  were  cpntacted  by  mail  or  telephone  following  the 
meeting.    A't  this  time,  the  safeguards^  built  into  the  study  were  reiterated 
and  it  was  made  clear  that  no  interVlelrer  or  interviewee  would  be  coerced 
into  participation,  that  each  student  interviewer  would  be  free  to  ask  only 
those  questions  considered  relevant ,  that  it  would  be  the  responsibility  of 
each  interviewer  to  augment  and  improve  the  questions;   that  the  ijiterviewees ' 
right  to  privacy  was  of  utmost  importance;  and,  beyond  the  planned  debriefing 
sessions,  that  there  would  be  substantial  student , input  to  the  phase  of  the 
report  dealing  with  the  in-depth  interviews. 

By  May  1,  21  of  the  34  students  had  opted  to  proceed  with  the  interviews. 
Letters  were  also  written  to  the  Program  Directors  on  the  affected  campuses, 
^noting  the  Jtudy  safeguards,  and  stressing  the  urgency  of  moving  to  obtain 
^  data  on  which  subsequent  funding  patterns  could  be  based.     Ultimately,  16  of 
the  21  students  actually  conducted  interviews,  as  did  three  others  who  had 
originally  declined  the  task.     The  quality  of  the  reports  was  not  discrepant 
from  the  interview  reports  of  the  other  two  groups  trained  in  Chicago  and 
Atlaivta. 

Upon  return  to  their  respective  campuses,  and  upon  final  agreement  to 
participate,  all  student  interviewers  were  asked  to  obtain  the  names  of 
students  tp  be  interviewed  from  their  Institutional  Representative.     It  was 
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then  left  to  the  interviewer  to  contact  the  prospective  interview.ee,  obtain 
his  consent,  and  to  arrange  for  a  convenient  time  and  place  to  conduct  the 
interview.     Institutional  Representatives  were  asked  to  select  alternates 
to  cover  situations  where  the  prime  student  was  unwilling  to  be  interviewed 
or  could  not  be  contacted.     Interviewers  were,  of  course,  provided  with  ail 
necessary  background  and  interview  materials,  including  postpaid  envelopes 
for  returning  completed  interview  schedules  directly  to  ETS. 

Thus,  a  total  of  117  student  interviewers  were  selected,  trained,  and 
assigned  to  a  total  of  988  interviewees.    Although  not  every  interviewer 
fulfilled  the  assigned  quota  of  interviews,  and  although  there  were  some 
interviewers  who  decided  against  participating  or  who  were  unable  to  complete 
any  interviews,  a  total  of  752  interviews  (a  return  of  76%)  were  conducted 
by  98  interviewers.    Moreover,  some  interviews  were  completed  at  each  of 
the  60  institutions.     A  detailed  description  of  the  breakdown  of  these 
groups  by  minority  group  membership  is  provided  in  Chapter  7  of  this  report. 

The  interviews  were  conducted  in^pril  and  May  1972.     On  May  13,^83 
student  intervi^^wers  from  the  East  and  Midwest  had  returned  598  (or  80%) 
of  their  quota  of  736  assigned  interviews,  and  were  invited  to  a  one-day 
debriefing  session,  which  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.     Sixty  student  inter- 
viewers .were  able  to  attend. 

^  By  May  15,  20  (of  the  original  34)  interviewers  in  the  v^est  Coast  group, 
because  of  a  later  start  and  because  of  attrition  of  interviewers,  had  com- 
pleted a  total  of  53  (or  31%)  of  the  West  Coast  quota  of  173  assigned  interviews. 
A  debriefing  session  for  this  group  was  delayed  until  June  5-6,  when  18;  inter- 
viewers from  the  West  Coast  institutions,  plus  three  who  had  been  unabTje  to 
attend  the  Washington  debriefing,  met  with  project  staff  in  Albuquerque'. 

I 

The  emphasis  in  the  debriefing  sessions  was  on  free  discussion  amoAg 
the  students  of  (1)  what  had  been  reported  to  them,  and  (2)  their  own  opinions 
and  judgments.    For  part  of  the  time,  students  and  project  staff  or  consultants 
were  divided  into  their  respective  minority  groups  to  discuss  what  the 
interviewers  had  learned  from  their  freshmen  and  sophomore  peers  and  to 
report  their  own  experiences  and  perceptions  as  disadvantaged  students. 
Then,   they  were  reconvened  as  a  total  group  for  presentation  of  subgroup 
reports  and  further  discussion.    All  reporting  sessions  were  electronically 
recorded,  and  typescripts  made  for  later  detailed  study. 

In  view  of  the  report  of  earlier  difficulties  with  the  West  Coast  group, 
it  must  be  reported  that  their  debriefing  session  went  extremely  well.  Dis- 
cussion was  animated;  observations  appeared  keen;  legitimate  concerns  were 
high;  and  recommendations  v^ere  both  creative  and  realistic.     If  weeding  out 
had  occurred  from  the  protests those  students  genuinely  concerned  and 
articulate  were  not  affected. 

7.    Summary  of  Numbers  of  Institutions  Participating 

Table  3-6  provides  a  summary  of  institutional  response  to  the  various 
data  gathering  activities. 
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Table  3-6 


Summary  of  Numbers  of  Participating 
Institutions  by  Type  of  Data  Requested  and  Provided 


Data 


Student  Interviews 

Student  Questionnaires 

Institutional  Questionnaire,  Part  1 

Part  2 
Part  3 

Site  Visits 


Number  of  Institutions  Number 

Invited  to  Participate  Responding 

60  60 

121  113 

122  ;  -  106 
122  '  98 
122  59 

31  31 
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Of  the  original  122  institutions,  only  two — whose  institutional  repre- 
sentatives apparently  never  took  any  action,  and  whose  presidents  did  not 
follow  up — failed  to  participate  in  any  way.    All  sixty  of  the  institutions 
designated  for  interviews  did  have'  at  least  one  student  contributing  inter- 
views.    Of  the  121  institutions  sent  student  questionnaires,  no  returns  were 
received  from  the  two  instances  noted,  plus  three  other  instances  where  the 
institutional  representative  ignored  requests  and  failed  to  respond  to  letter, 
mailgram,  or  phone,  and  two  instances  where  institutional  representatives 
were  fearful  of  student  protest. 


C.     The  Presentation  of  the  Evaluation  Study  Results 

The  remainder  of  this  report  is  devoted  to  the  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  data  collected^,  and  to  recommendations  drawn  therefrom.  It 
should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  the  various  strategies  should  be  expected 
to'  produce  a  variety  of  both  "hard*'  and  *'soft"  data.     In  the  latter  category 
are  the  site  visits  and  the  student  interviews,  where  perceptions  of  the 
participants — research  team  members,  wonsultants,  and  student  interviewers, 
as  well  as  the  respondents — provided  judgments  and  opinions.     The  open-end 
responses  to  the  institutional  questionnaires  should  also  be  considered 
in  this  category.    Moreover,  much  of  the  objective  data  requested .by  the 
institutional  questionnaires  were  either  suspect,  provided  as  estimates, 
or  not  provided  ac  all,   thereby  limiting  the  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn. 
The  student  questionnaire  study  was  more  empirical  in  design  and  in  types 
of  data  requested.     The  All-institution  Census  dealt  primarily  with  basic 
data  of  record  on  the  institutions  and  their  programs,  and,   for  descriptive 
overview  and  summation,   is  relatively  straightforward.     All  aspects  of  the 
study  are,  of  course,  limited  by  the  structure  of  the  sampling  design,  and 
by  failures  to  aichieve  a  100  percent  response  from  institutional  and 
individual  respondents  (care  is  taken  to  specify  these  limitatious  in  the 
presentations  that  follow,  and  to  speculate  on  their  implications). 

Chapter  4  presents  a  summary  of  the  most  important  descriptive  findings 
from  the  All-institucion  'Census .     The  Census,  of  course,  was  concerned  with 
the  frequency  and  distribution  of  disadvantaged  students  among  the  nation's 
higher  education  institutions,  the  nature  and  extent  of  supportive  service 
programs  (with  particular  attention  to  federally  supported  Special  Service 
Programs  versus  other  programs),  aaJ  the  attitude  toward  maintaining  these 
programs.    A  detailed  report  of  the  findings  from  the  Census  is  presented 
separately  as  an  ETS  project  report.^ 

Chapter  5  presents  the  findings  from  data  provided  by  100  respondents 
to  the  general  Institutional  Questionnaire  (Part  I)  distributed  to  the  122 
institutions  in  the  study  sample.    Data  solicited  by  this  questionnaire 
included:     total  full-time  equivalent  enrollment  and  enrollment  data  by 


Burldieimer,  G.  J.  ,  &  Davis,  J.  A.     A  census  of  special  support  programs 
for  ''disadvantaged**  students  in  American  institutions  of  higher  education, 
1971-72.    PR-73-16.    Princeton,  N.  J.:     Educational  Testing  Service,  1973. 
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ethnic  group  for  the  five  year  period  culminating  in  1971-72;  similar  data 
on  faculty,  by  rank  and  ethnic  composition;  any  pre-admissions  test  data 
on  students  over  this  period;  an  inventory  of  support  services  provided 
by  the  institution;  and,  a  report  of  the  prevailing  climate  of  opinion 
at  the  institution,  concerning  the  disadvantaged  and  the  support  programs 
they  should  find  beneficial. 

Chapter  6  presents,  in  considerable  detail,   the  analyses  conducted  . 
with  the  Student  Questionnaire  data.     This  questionnaire  solicited  some 
580  bits  of  data  about  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  student 
respondent,  his  progress  and  achievement  in  high  school  and  college,  his 
perception  of  availability  and  his  use  of  special  support  services,  his 
attitudes  tovard  various  aspects  of  college,  and  his  plans  aqd  aspirations 
for  the  future.     On  each  campus  in  the  sample  of  122  institutions, 
attempts  were  made  to  obtain  samples  of  freshman  and  sophomore  disadvan- 
taged students  and  of  *'modal"  or  nondisadvantaged  students.    The  question- 
naire prpvided,  of  course,  the  basis  for  the  student  oriented  criteria 
of  effec^hiveness  of  program  impact  and/or  institutional  treatment. 

/  ' 
Chapter  7  presents'  a  series  of  reports,  by  ethnic  group  or  categorv 
of  disadvantage,  of  the  impressions  gained  and  perceptions  shared  in  the 
student^conducted  interviews  of  disadvantaged  students.     This  research 
strategy,  it  should  be  recalled,  was  an  attempt  to  add  color  and  depth 
to  theMata  gleaned  from  the  Student  Questionnaire,  and,  in  some  senses, 
to  validate  it.    Also,  it  draws  heavily  on  the  comments  made  by  the  students 
interviewed,  and,  from  the  debriefing  sessions,  by  the  students  who 
conducted  the  interviews.    Conscientious  attempts  were  made  to  involve 
some  of  the  student  interviewers  in  the  actual  writing  of  this  chapter, 
and  ih  reviewing  and  amending  various  drafts  of  the  report;  it  thus 
presents  a  picture  from  a  very  different  basis  than  that  employed  in  the 
more /empirical  phases  of  the  study. 


I  Chapter  8  summarizes  the  perceptions  and  insights  gained  in  the  site 
visits  to  31  institutions  in  the  sample.     Rather  than  present  these  as 
31  pase  studies,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  the  associated  forces 
that  appear  significant  in  eAi^laining  programs  that  appear  to  enjoy  insti- 
tutional acceptance  and  to  be  functioning  effectively  (as  attested  by  staff 
and  student  involvement  and  attitudes  toward  them).    As  a  preview  to  this 
report,  it  should  be  noteH  that  it  was  not  possible  to  define  "good"  or 
"bad"  programs;  rather,  the  site  visits  were  more  prolific  in  revealing 
good  or  bad  features  of  the  programs,  and  the  institutional  factors 
associated  with  their  comfortable  and  apparently  effective  existence  at 
the  host  'institutions.    Because  the  recommendations  drawn  from  this  basis 
(and  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  multiplicity  of  observers  and  partici- 
pants interviewed)  are  more  broadly  based  and  drawn  from  a  different  kind 
of  authority  than  that  employed  in  many  other  phases  of  the  study,  they  are 
reported  separately  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


Chapter  9  is  drawn  from  the  Institutional  Questionnaires,  Part  II, 


disadvantaged  students.    An  attempt  has  been  made  to  present,  as  faithfully 
as  possible,  how  the  program  directors  perceive  the  environment  in  which 
their  programs  operate,  their  perceptions  of  students'  needs,  their 
strategies  for  satisfying  these  needs,  and  areas  of  program  success  and 
failure. 

Chapter  10  presents  a  summary  of  the  findings  that  the  research  team 
(the  consultants,  the  student  and  institutional  reporters,  and  the  formal 
refyiewers  assigned  by  USOE  to  read  the  tentative  draft  of  this  report) 
feel  are  most  significant  and  instructive.     Recommendations  drawn  from 
these  findings  are  also  presented.     It  should  be  noted  here  that  in  spite 
of  the  variety  of  research  strategies  and  data  collected,  it  was  found 
difficult  to  judge  unequivocally  the  fact  or  extent  of  impact  of  this 
relatively  new  experiment  in  higher  education;  a  longer  time  for  the 
programs  to  mature,  a  more  sensitive  research  design  (and  need  for  longitu- 
dinal studies),  better  identification  and  control  of  interactions,  are  all 
needed  for  definitive  answers  as  to  the  impact  of  the  programs  on  the 
groups  they  were  created  to  serve.     Yet,  a  number  of  insights  as  to 
conditions  associated  with  effective  functioning  of  the  programs  are 
revealed  which  hopefully  may  improve  their  design,  operation,  monitoring, 
and  progressive  revision. 
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CHAPTER  4 


A  Census  "of  Programmatic  Attention  to  Disadvantaged  Students  by 
U.  S.  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 


Introduction 

The  first  critical  question  posed  by  the  survey  has  to  do  with  the 
following:    What  is  the  extent  of  the  disadvantaged  undergraduate  population 
in  the  nation's  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  fall  of  1972?  In 
what  kinds  of  institutions  do  they  enroll?    What  is  the  varied  institutional 
experience'  in  the  proportion  who  graduate  or  continue  in  another  institution, 
or  who  later  enroll  in  graduate  study? 

Seconds    What  kinds  of  programmatic  support  do  the  institutions  offer 
these  students?    What  activities  or  coii^jonents  do  these  programs  embrace? 
Do  programs-^  or  program  content  vary  as  a  function  of  type  of  institution?  ' 
What  numbers  of  students  do  the  programs  serve,  what  is  the  extent  of  faculty 
and  staff  involvement,  and  what  are  the  costs?    How  are  these  costs  supported? 
What  proportion  of  these  costs  come  from  federal  sources? 

Third:    What  is  the  attitude  toward  continuing  these  programs?  Has 
optimum  size  been  reached  or  surpassed?    From  where  do  administrative  offic|^- 
fee.l  increased  support  should  be  sought?  - 

Finally,  with  particular  regard  to  ingtitutions  with  Special  Services 
Programs:^  What  kinds  of  institutions  are  "supported  by  the  Division  of  Student 
Assistance?    Are  these  the  institutions  with  the  largest  number  of  disadvan- 
taged?   Have  inroads  been  made  to  the  more  selective  institutions  or  others 
where  disadvantaged  students  traditionally  are  not  "represented  to  any 
significant  extent? 

The  data  provided  by  the  census  are  voluminous;  a  complete  report,  together  *^ 
with  selected  tabulations  and  cross  tabulations,  is  provided  separately. ^  ^he 
major  findings,  however,  may  be  summarized  quite  briefly. 

A>     Biases  in  the  Responding  Sample  of  Institutions 

As  noted  earlier,  2,991  institutions  were  identified  and  their  chief 
administrative  officers  received  a  four-page  questionnaire  in  late  October 
1971  that  requested  information  on:     total  current  expenditures  for  fiscal 
year  ending  in  1971;  full-time  equivalent  fall  undergraduate  enrollment; 
admissions  procedures;  brief  descriptions  of  special  supporting  services 


For  definition  of  "program,"  see  Appendix  A,  p.  A-1.   A  "program"  may 
consist  of  a  single  component  (e.g.,  counseling)  or  of  several  ccmpcnGuLi.. 
2 
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programs;  total  expenditures  for  such  special  programmatic  services  for 
disadvantaged  students;  and,  judgments  or  estimates  of  optimal  size,  new 
sources  ot  support,  proportions  of  undergraduates  within  the  federal  poverty 
classification,  proportions  of  disadvantaged  graduating,  and  proportions  of 
'  disadvantaged  enter ing'^xaduate  "school.    As  a  result  of  extensive  follow-up, 
1,766  (or  59%)  of  the  2,991  institutions  had  responded  to  the  survey  by  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1972  (five  months  after  the  original  mailing). 

With  less  than  100%  response  to  a  survey,,   the  possibility  of  biases  in 
the  responding  portion  must  be  considered.     Two  procedures,  were  employed  to 
check  for  biases  among  respondents:     First,  responding  institutions  were 
compared  with  nonresponding  institutions  on  certain  critical  .-matters  of 
public  record:     geographic  area,  participation  in  federally  supported  programs 
for  disadvantaged  students  under  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968, 
institutional  control,  predominant  or  traditional  race  of  student  body, 
highest  offering,  and  accreditation.     Second,  a  sample  of  200  nonresponding 
institutions  were  drawn  (which  included  all  (N  =  102)  nonresponding  SSDS 
institutions,  and  a  random  sample  of  98  of  the  remaining  nonresponding 
institutions).     An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  Lhe  survey  information  by 
telephone  from  this  nonrespondent  sample.  This  attempt  was  successful  only 
for  46  (45.5%)  of  the  nonresponding  SSDS  institutions  and  for  88  (89%)  of 
the  sample  of  nonresponding  non-SSDS  institutions. 

Regarding  information  of  public  record,  responding  vs.  nonresponding 
institutions  did  not  differ  as  a  function  of  geographic  region,  institutional 
control  (public,  private,  church- related) ,  or  predominant  race  of  student 
body.     On  the  other  hand,  institutions  with  federal  support  for  disadvantaged 
student  service  programs  were  more  likely  to  respond  than  were  those  without 
federal  support,  as  might  have  been  expected.     Those  institutions  without 
accreditation  problems  also  had  a  higher  response  rate.     Junior  or  community 
colleges  were  also  less  likely  to  respond  than  were  other  institutions. 

Regarding  the  telephone  follow-up,  tests  for  bias  in  the  responding 
sample  are  tenuous  due  to  the  lack  of  response  to  the  follow-up  of  non- 
respondents  (particularly  the  "hard  core"  nonrespondents  among  those 
institutions  having  federally  funded  programs).     The  follow-up  results  did 
suggest,  however,  that  the  nonrespondent  sample  did  not  differ  regarding 
estimates  of  proportions  of  disadvantaged  on  campus  or  proportion  of  dis- 
advantaged who  continue  in  graduate  Swudy.    However,  among  institutions 
with  federally  supported  programs,  those  with  lower   proportions  of  dis- 
advantaged expected  to  graduate  were  less  likely  to  respond  than  those  with 
higher  proportions  expected  to  graduate. 

Considering  the  above,  one  word  of  caution  is  needed:     to  extend  the 
findings  of  this  study  to  all  institutions  of  higher  education  would  probably 
overestimate  the  amount  of  programmatic  activity  offered  for  disadvantaged 
and  under- represent  both  institutions  providing  two-year  academic  or 
vocational  programs  and  those  with  accreditation  problems. 
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B.     The  Numbers  and  Deployment  into  Higher 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Students 


How  many  "disadvantaged"  students  enter  college,  and  where  do  they  go? 
For  the  institutions  responding,  roughly  one-third  estimated  from  0%  to  5% 
of  the  undergraduate  student  body  to  be  disadvantaged,  another  one-third 
from  6%  to  15%,  and  another  one-third  more  than  16%.     Only  about  one  in 
five  institutions  estimated  more  than  25%  of  their  undergraduate  population 
to  be  disadvantaged.    An  estimate  from  the  reported  frequencies  indicates 
that  14%^  of  the  total  undergraduate  population  are  believed  to  cope  from 
families  within  the  poverty  classification. 

Institutional  and  regional  differences  in  numbers  of  disadvantaged  in 
college.    A  number  of  factors  were  found  to  be  associated  with  the  numbers 
of  disadvantaged  in  college.     The  degree  to  which  the  institution  employs 
selective  admissions  criteria  is,  qf  course,  a  major  factor.     Over  half  of 
the  institutions  that  require  entrants  to  rank  in  the  top  quarter  of  their 
high  school  class  and  to  score  equally  high  on  scholastic  aptitude  tests, 
report  fewer  than  5%  disadvantaged.    More  disadvantaged  stydents  are  reported 
in  publicly-supported  institutions  than  in  private  institutions.     This  may, 
of  course,  result  as  an  aspect  both  of  cost  and  of  the  fact  that  private 
institutions  tend  to  be  relatively  selective.    Private  church-related  insti- 
tutions report  more  disadvantaged  undergraduates  than  private  non-church- 
related  institutions.     Two-year  institutions,  and  the  larger  universities 
offering  graduate  degrees,  report  larger  proportions  of  disadvantaged  than  do 
four-year  colleges.     The  predominant  ethnicity  of  the  student  body  is  highly 
related  to  enrollment  of  disadvantaged.     Almost  60%  of  the  nonwhite  institu- 
tions report  more  than  half  of  their  undergraduate  population  within  the  poverty 
classification,  while  only  3%  of  the  white  institutions  report  this  many  poor 
among  their  student  bodies.     Nonaccredited  institutions,  representing  16% 
of  those  responding,  tend  to  report  higher  proportions  of  disadvantaged,  as 
do  institutions  with  more  than  half  of  their  student  body  living  off  campus. 

There  also  appear  to  be  sharp  differences  by  geographic  region.     On  the 
basis  of  regions  used  by  USOE,  institutions  in  regions  4  and  6,  the  Southeast 
and  Southwest,  respectively,  tend  to  report  larger  proportions  of  disadvantaged, 
while  region  1,  the  Nev7  England  states,  have  relatively  few  institutions 
reporting  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged.     fhis  would  seem  to  be  a  function  of 
area  per  capita  inr-ome  and  of  the  traditional  kinds  of  institutions  indigenous 
to  the  area,  i.e.,  the  traditionally  black  institution  in  the  Southeast.  Tlie 
implications  of  this  finding  for  federal  funding  are,  of  course,  both  complex 
and  significant.     One  might  expect  a  direct  relationship  between  the  proportion 


This  estimate  is  probably  high.     Data  from  the  Current  Population 
Reports  Series  of  the  U.S.   Bureau  of  the  Census,  as  reported  in  Table  2-1, 
page  2-13,  identifies  only  8.7%  of  the  1971-72  college  enrollment  as  coming 
from  families  with  less  than  $5,000  annual  income.     Furthermore,  the  1970 
Census  estimates  that  of  the  total  U.S.  population  in  thdt  year,  only. 
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of  poverty  young  people  of  college  age  within  a  region  and  the  support 
services  funds  awarded  in  that  region;  yet  some  re^^ions  have  more  institu- 
tions already  arid  traditionally  providing  higher  education  opportunity  for  ** 
the  disadvantaged. 

Institutions  with  federally-supported  service  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged were  found  to  report,  on  the  average,  larger  proportions  of  disadvantaged 
on  campus  than  those  without  federally-supported  programs.     This  relationship 
holds  when  institutions  are  grouped  according  to  selectivity  of  admissions 
and  compared  within  each  category  of  selectivity.    This  may  reflect  the  fact 
that  federal  money  tends  to  be  made  available  to  institutions  evidencing  a 
commitment  to  or  a  tradition  of  service  for  the  disadvantaged,  or,  the  infusioi. 
of  federal  funds  may  indeed  have  served  to  increase  the  proportion  of  dis- 
advantaged on  some  campuses.     Undoubtedly,  both  are  true  to  some  extent,  but 
longitudinal  studies  are  needed  to  better  judge  the  impact  of"  federal  funds 
with  regard  to  the  latter  possible  result.     A  marked  trend  was  noted  for  the 
highest  proportions  of  disadvantaged  students  to  be  enrolled  in  institutions 
that  had  received  funds  for  Special  Services  Programs,   the  next  highest  pro- 
portions in  institutions  that  had  applied  for  funds  unsuccessfully,  and  the 
lowest  proportions  at  those  institutions  that  had  not  applied  for  such  funds. 
In  the  latter  group  of  institutions,  representing,  two-thirds  of  all  responding 
institutions,  60%  report  10%  or  less  disadvant.aged  in  their  student  body. 
Even  so,  of  those  institutions  granted  program  funds,  almost  one-third  report 
10%  or  fewer  disadvantaged  students. 


C.     Extent  and  Nature  of  Special  Support  Services  Offered 


What  .Is  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  special  support  services  programs 
offered?    Of  the  responding  institutions,  801,  or  almost  half,  reported  no 
such  programs.     Given  the  biases  noted  in  the  responding  sample,  it  is 
reasonable  to  state  that  somewhat  less  than  half,  but  at  least  25%,  of  the 
nation's  colleges  and  universities  profess  to  offer  support  programs  expressly 
for  or  appropriate  for  disadvantaged  students.     Of  those  institutions  with 
programs,  about  half  offer  only  one  program,  and  the  other  half  offer  from 
2  to  8  programs  (although  one  institution  listed  nineteen  different  activities). 
Tlie  901  institutions,  53%,  reporting  one  or  more  programs  provided  a  total 
of  2,381  separate  programs.     Tliese  programs  tended  to  be  relatively  new: 
the  median  number  of  years  of  program  operation  was  2.6,  and  less  than  three 
percent  of  the  programs  had  been  in  operation  for  ten  years  or  more.  Almost 
40%  Qf  the  programs  were  "bridge"  programs  such  as  Upward  Bound,  thus  directed 
more  toward  preparing  the  student  for  college  than  for  facilitating  his 
academic  adjustment  on  campus. 

Although,  in  general,  it  was  found  that  the  higher  the  proportion  of 
disadvantaged  on  campus,   the  larger  the  number  of  special  programs,  the 
relationship  is  far  from  perfect.     Institutions  in  USOE  regions  8,  9,  and  10, 
the  Far  Western  states,   tend  to  take  a  multi-program  approach  as  compared 
with  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  country.     Institutions  in  the  South- 
eastern states,  previously  noted  as  having  larger  disadvantaged  college 
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populations,  tend  to  have  fewer  programs.     Larger  institutions  tend  to  have 
more  programs,  as  do  open-door  institutions  as  compared  with  more  selective 
institutions,  public  institutions  (when  compared  with  private  institutions), 
two-year  institutions^  traditionally  nonwhite  institutions,  or  nonresidential 
institutions.    Nonaccredited  institutions,  though  generally  serving  higher 
proportions  of  disadvantaged  students  than  accredited  institutions,  tend  to 
have  fewer  programs;  over  half  of  the  nonaccredited  institutions  list  no 
programs  at  all.     Institutions  receiving  aid  through  the  Division  of  Student 
Assistance,  USOE,  tend  to  have  more  programs  than  do  those  not  receiving  such 
aid.     Number  of  programs  is,  of  course,  an  extremely  gross  measure  of  extent 
of  attention  to  disadvantaged  students;  there  is  nothing  particularly  surprising 
m  the  findings.    A  reasonably  accurate  summation  of  these  findings  would  be 
that  special  support  programs  abourid  where  the  tradition  of  service  to  dis- 
advantaged student^  exists—with  some  excej)tion--ameng  nonaccredited  or  South- 
eastern area  institutil^ns.^   ' 

With  regard  to  source  of  funding,  almost  one  in  three  of  the  reported  * 
programs  are  funded  exclusively  through  USOE,  and  thus  would  be  strongly 
influenced  by  USOE  guidelines  as  to  content.    About  15%  of  the  programs  are 
funded  exclusively  by  state  or  local  government,  and  almost  15%  b.y  institu- 
tional funds  exclusively,  while  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  programs 
receive  funds  from  two  or  more  agencies.     Programs  funded  exclusively  by  other 
agencies  of  the  U.  S.  Government  or  by  private  foundations  account  for  only  a 
little  better  than  10%  of  the  total.     Clearly,  ^federal  support  is  the  prime 
resource  being  used  for  program  support,  with  state  and  local,  or  regular 
institutional  support  appearing  only  half  as  frequently. 

With  regard  to  the  content  of  the  programs:     the  most  frequently  listed 
element,  appearing  in  about  75%  of  the  programs,  was  that  of  special  academic 
counseling,  guidance  or  advisory  assistance.    Almost  two  of  three  institutions 
report  special  recruiting  effort  or  strategy  '(these  are  not  necessarily  sup- 
ported components  of  Special  Services  Programs,  where  guidelines  forbid 
recruiting  activity).   Tutoring  components  are  reported  in  63%  of  the  programs; 
a  little  more  than  half  provide  for  diagnosis  of  learning  difficulties  or 
for  remedial  courses.    About  44%  of  t^he  programs  report  components  of  special 
instructional  media  or  strategies.     However,  taking  these  frequently  provided 
academically-oriented  elements—counseling,  diagnostic  work,  tutoring,  ^ 
remedial  courses,  and  special  instructional  media  or  strategies — only  341, 
or  about  14%  of  the  programs  consist  exclusively  of  one  or  more  of  these 
elements.     In  other  words,  a  vigorous  majority  of  the  programs  include  non- 
academic  elements. 

In  relation  to  programs  including  financial  aid,  grants  are  the  most 
frequently  reported  (60%),  although  work  study  (55%)  and  loans  (52%)  are 
almost  as  popular. 

The  most  frequent  extra- institutional  resource  employed  in  the  programs 
is  community  agencies  or  organizations,  with  almost  half  of  the  programs 
containing  such  a  component.    About  one-third  report  activities  with  high 
schools  sending  students  to  their  institutions  (these  range  from  "bridge 
programs"  to  cooperative  ventures  designed  primarily  for  recruitment), 
while  work  with  other  colleges  or  with  business  and  industry  is  found  in 
only  one  of  every  five  programs. 
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Toward  assisting  disadvantaged  students  with  post-college  plans  and 
activities,  job  placement,  a  component  in^ 45%  of  the  programs,  is  found  about 
twice  as  frequently  as  guidance  for  graduate  study,  found  in  22%  of  the  programs, 

D*     Staffing  for  the  Special  Support  Programs 

Tliere  was  a  considerable  variety  of  patterns  in  program  staffing,  number 
of  students  served,  and  costs  pe.r  student.     The  typical  program,  as  revealed 
by  median  values,  invoJves  two  staff  members  and  two  faculty  members  and 
serves  50  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  students  at  a  co3t  per  FTE  i^tudent  of 
$673  per  year  (excluding  financial  aid  awards).  .  — ^--^ 

Programs  funded  under  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  as 
reporteu  in  the  survey  data,   tend  to  have  a  higher  number  of  full-time  equiv- 
alent faculty  and  staff,  though  foundation-supported  programs  have  theanext 
highest  median  numbej:  of  staff,  and  to  serve  larger  numbers  of  students].  In 
addition,  the  Special  Services  Programs  reportedly  serve  larger  number^  of 
students  per  full-time  equivalent  faculty  or  staff  at  a  cost  per  student  that 
is  slightly  below  the  median  reported  for, all  programs. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  report,  data  from  the  Division  of  Student 
Assistance,  USOE,  was  cited  as  follows:     in  1971-72,  an  appropriation  of 
$15  million  supported  190  Special  Service  projects  affecting  an  estimated 
51,500  disadvantaged  students.     If  these  figures  and  estimates  s^e  correct, 
the  typical  Special  Services  Program  involved  271  students  at  a  cost  (to 
x^the  Government)  of  $291  per  student  (mean  values).     The  discrepancies  in 
the  survey  data  and  the  DSA  data  are  marked.     The  Special  Services  Programs 
could  have  been  supplemented  with  other  funds  (though  probably  not  to  the  , 
extent  of  discrepancy  between  DSA  estimates  and  survey  data);  estimates  of 
numbers  of  disadvantaged  students  could  be  high  in  the  DSA  data  and  low  in 
the  survey  reports.     There  is  also  the  difficult  question  of  determining 
to  what  extent,  and  how,  the  program  must  touch  the  student  for  him  to  be 
counted  as  a  member  or  as  one  affected  by  it.    And,  undoubtedly,  there  are 
d  variety  of  ways  of  computing  costs  or. assigning  expenditures.     In  addition, 
distributions  could  be  skewed,  so  that  comparisons  of  means  with  medians  ^ 
could  be  misleading.     Audit  of  I  sample  of  institutions  contributing  to 
each  data  source  would  need  to  be  employed  to  ascertain  the  absolute  values, 
and  some  statistic  such  as  student  contact  hours  needs  to  be  defined  and 
used.     In  the  meantime,  the  survey  figures,  when  used  to  estimate  descrip- 
tive values,  should  be  regarded  with  extreme  caution. 

E.    Numbers  of  Students  Served  and  Per  Student  Costs 


Institutions  with  higher  ^proportions  of  disadvantaged  involve  substantially 
more  students  in  their  progr^ams  ^than  the  average  of  50,  as  well  as  slightly 


larger,  numbers  of  faculty  and  staff  than  the  average.  Cost  per  student  tends 
to  decrease  as  proportions  of  disadvantaged  on  campus  increase,  although  this 
relationship  is.n'ot  statistically  significant. 

The  more  selective  institutions  tend  to  ^report  higher^  numbers  of  faculty 
and  staff  involved  in  their  programs,  but  not  a  higher  number  of  FTE  students 
in  their  programs ♦*  Per  student  costs,  however,  appear  to  be  higher  in  the 
moderately  selective  institutions  than  in  open-door  or ^highly  selective 
institutions.^  Larger  institutions  tend  to  have  larger  programs  in  terras  of 
faculty,' staff ,  and  students  involved,  j.ut  institutional  size  does  not  appear 
to  be  related  to  per  student  cost  of  the  "'programs  •    Public  institutions, 
particularly  the  public  two-year  institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to 
have  programs  with  lower  per.  student  costfe,  no  doubt,  a  function  of  higher 
numbers  of  students  per  faculty  or  staff  member  assigned  to  the  program* 
Public  and.  private  institutions  with  graduate  programs  serve  larger  numbers 
of  students,  b.ut  at  greater  per  student  costg*    Undoubtedly,  overall . ins titu-- 
tional  per  student  costs  affect  program  costs.    Program  costs  per  student  do 
not  differ  for  traditionally  white  versus  nonwhite  institutions*   '  ^ 

Institutions  with  one  or  more  prog_rams  funded  under  the  Higher  Education  , 
Amendments  tend  to  serve  more  FTE  students  .in  their  program,  with  more  st^f f 
(if  not  faculty),  at  a  slightly  higher  cost  per  student* 

Programs  with  more,  components,  e.g*,  counseling,  tutoring,  remedial  work, 
and  so  forth,  report  higher  costs  per  student  and  greater  faculty  and  staff 
involvement  as  might  be  expected*    An  increase  in  the  number  of  components 
tends  to  create  staff  involvement  to  a  greater  extent  than  faculty  involvement*' 
Larger  numbers  of  students  tend  to  be  served  in  programs  incj.uding  special 
classroom  instructional  strategies,  loans  and  work  study,  extracurricular 
support,  and  guidance  for  graduate  study,  while^  those  institutions  with 
smaller  numbers  of  FTE  students  in  their  programs  are  more  likely  to  report 
a-recru^ing  component. 

*  F.     Institutional  Factors  Related  to  Program  Content 

Larger  institutions  tend  to  report  more  frequently  the  cqpiponents  of 
academic  counseling,  tutoring,  extracurricular  support,  job  'placement,  and 
guidance  for  graduate  study,  but  report  less  frequently  the  use  of  special 
instructional  media  or  provision  of  remedial  coursfes.     Special  instructional 
strategies  are* reported  more  frequently  in  the  ve  *  s,mall  and  the  very  large 
institutions.    More  s.electivc  institutions  tend  to  stress  counseling, 
tutoring,  involvement  with  feeder  schools,  and  guidance  for  graduate  study, 
but  less  frequently  involve  infusion  of  support  activities  directly  into  the ^ 
classroom,  e.^.,  special  media,  instructional  strategies,  and  so  fortli.  An 
essentially  similar  pattern  occurs  when  highest  degree  offered  is  considered. 
Programs  in  private  institutions  more  frequently  provide  guidance  for  graduate 
study,  but  less  frequently  provide  job  placement,  community  agency  involvement 
or  remedial  courses.     There  are  few  differences  in  .the  programs  provided  in 
traditionally  white  as  opposed  to  traditionally  nonwhite  institutions.  However 
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the  nonwhite  institutions  retruit  less  frequently  but  report  more  frequent 
special  intervention  in  ^he  cilas^oom.     Finally,  there  is  evidence  that, 
with  the  exception  of  remedial V^utses,  grants  and  loans,  recruiting  and 
^  work  study,  the  institutions  ^ii^h  programs  funded  under  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  are  more  likely  to  hava^  each  of  the  support  service  components 
than  are  institutions  otherwise^  funded, 

G.     Program  Success  as  Suggested  by' Numbers/of  Disadvantaged 
'  Students  Graduating  or  Continuing  into  Graduate  Study 

From  the -reports  of  the  responding  institutions,  a  wide^ifange  in 
the  proportion*'of  disadvantaged  who  graduate  is  Veported^  For  all  dis- 
advantaged in  all  institutions,  about  half  are ^believed ^o  graduate,  and 
about  1P%  are  believed  to  continue  into  graduate  study.     The  mqje  selective 
insw    utions,  the  smaller  institoitions ,  and  the  residential  institutions 

report  higher  proportions  -of  disa'^vantaged/'graduating. 

/ 

It  would  appear  that  fjjH'ding  under. the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  has  gone  to  institutions  reporting  idwer,  proportions  of  disadvantaged 
graduating.     Institutions  never  apply^g  for  Special  Services  Progiam  funding 
report  higher  proportions  graduating.     The  number  of  programs  provided  by 
an  institution  is  not  related  to  proportions  of  disadvant '^.ged  graduating,  ^ 
High  proportions  of  disadvaift^ged  graduating  appears  to  be  associated  with 
smaller  numbers  of  students  per  faculty  member  in  the  program  and  higher  per  ' 
'  student  program  costs.     However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  most  programs 
reported,  and  all  Special  Se,rvices  Programs,  have  not  been  in  existence  long 
enough  to  produce  a  graduating  class;  accordingly,  these  findings  cannot 
attest  the  success  or  failure  of  Special  Services  Programs/  as  yet* 

With  regard  to  the  foregoing:     it  is  well  known  that  colleges  and 
universit ites  vary  widely  in  the  proportion  of  entering  rreshmen  who  ^.raduate 
from  that    institution — this  variation  jnay  indeed  range  from  less  than  20%  to 
more  than  90%,     This  means  that  when  it  rngiy  be  timely  co/use  a  statistic  such 
as  "proportion  of  disadvantaged^ who  graduate"  to  assess/impact  of  Special 
Services  Programs,  the  comparison  must  be  against  prior  records  for  dis- 
advantaged at  the  institution  so  that  the  analysis  is  not,  as  is  frequently 
used  in  cuprent  institutional  studies,  the  comparative  proportions  of  dis- 
advantaged Versus  regular 'modal  students.    An  even  more  powerful  bLatistical 
strategy  would  be  to  use  analysis  of  covariance  procedures,  regressing  grades 
on  prior  performance,  to  determine  if  the  intervention  of  Special  Services 
Programs  raises  the  y-intercept  (or  the  mean  performance)  of  the  students 
served.     The  reports  of  proportions  of  disadvantaged  students  who  enter  gradu- 
ate study  follow  highly  similar  patterns  to  those  foutid  for  proportions  *»%^, 
graduating.     However,  institutions  with  remedial  study  components  send  fewer 
disadvantaged  iio  graduate  school  while  those  that  provide  tutorial  services, 
guidance  for  graduate  study,  and  financial  aid  send  more.     It  would  be  highly 
risky  to  infer  causality  in  these  instances,  for  it  v/ould  seem  mote  likely 
that  gross  institutional  factors  would  afford  a  better  explanatidn  of  the 
interrelationships , 
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iii — Respondents'  Recommendations  for  Optimal  Programmatic 
Attention  to  Disadvantaged  Students 

.  J.         5^?^^         °^  questions  in  the  survey  was  concerned  with  the  responding 
individuals    opinions  as  to  what  would  be  an  optimal  arrangement  for  special 
programmatic  attention  to  disadvantaged  students  for  the  1972-73  academic  year. 
blnc<.  it  may  be  expected  that  the  survey  was  generally  completed  by  someone 
conce  ned  with  disadvantaged  students,  it  is  not  surprising' that  four  out 
of  five  respondents  felt  that  additional  funds  would  enable  thtm  to  serve 
larger  numbers  of  students.    Another  one  in  ten  reported  a  need  for  additional 
funds  to  maintain  present  numbers  of  students,  while  only  19  of  the  1,087 
lnsit:-.futional  representatives  responding  to  this  question  reported  that  larger 
numbers  of  students  could  be  served  at  the  existing  budget  or  a  smaller  onef 
Nevertheless,  tjhere  is  evidence  that,  given  the  financial  incentive  or  wherewithal, 
larger  numbers  of  disadvantaged  could  be  accommodated.    This  increased  financial 
,   support  was  most  frequently  expected  from  federal  sources,  though  a  number 
of  institutional  respondents  indicated  th^-  potential  of  state  funding  should 
be  stressed.    Foundations  were  less  frequently  seen  as  a  likely  resource 
tor  additional  money,  and  the  dimmest  prospects  seem  to  reside  in  reassign- 
ment of  regular  institutional  income;  for  example,  endowment  income  is  given 
a  low  rank  of  importance  as  a  source  for  increased  programmatic  support. 

I.     Concluding  Comments 

It  would  seem  prudent  to  state  that  the  relationships  observed  at  this 
point  m-  time  are  more  understandable  in  terms  of  the  institutional  char- 
acteristics and  the  stereotypes  associated  with  different  types  or  circum- 
stances of  institutions    than  they  are  in  terms  of  thedr  special  program' 
efforts.    For  example:     continuing  education  at  the  graduate  lavel  m^y  be 
pressed  by  -a  variety  of  programmatic  emphascb,  but  the  impact  can  only  be 
felt  m  institutions  where  values  and  emphases  push  toward  graduate  study 
not  in  those  that  traditionally  see  their  students  in  technical  roles  in  the 
community  after  two  years  of  training  in  a  highly  pragmatic  work  role. 
Institutions  with  the  lowest  attrition  rates  will  inevitably  show  Irrger 
proportions  of  disadvantaged  graduating,  whether  support  programs  are 
provided  or  not,  and  as  previously  noted,  it  would  be  extremely  hazardous 
to  infer  that  some  of  the  relations  observed  are  caused  by  the  impact  of  the 
programs. 

Given  the  limited  time  of  program  operation  in  most  cases,  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  n^'^^me  that  federal  support  amplifies  existing  institutional 
patterns.     It  is  evident  that  federal  suppott  now  going  more  frequently  to 
institutions  with  higher  attrition  rates  for  disadvantaged  (and  probably 
others)  may  be  a  side  effect  of  placing  suppoit  where  the  disadvantaged 
are  (in  general,  the  more  highly  selective  the  institution,  the  lower  the 
attrition  rate).    Where  it  should  go  is  a  matter  best  determined  by  judicious 
consideration  of  a  number  of  factors—such  as,  opening  a  wide  range  of 
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quality  of  institutions  to  the  disadvantaged,  as  well  as  serving  the  largest 
numbers  or  meeting  the  needs  where  they  may  occur  naturally*    A  critical 
final  consideration  would  be  placing  the  support  and  programs  where  they 
are  found  to  be  effective — that  is,  where  they  are  found  to  be  associated 
with  reduced  attrition  and  improved  performance  over  previous  standards 
for  the  institution*    More  time  and  longitudinal  studies  are  needed  to  deter- 
mine how  programs  may  "transform"  the  institution*    And,  given  the  early  lead 
taken  by  federal  sources  in  supporting  such  pvograms  and  the  obvious  fact 
-of  their  unusual  costs  without  built-in  financial  compensation  as  from  tuition 
and  fees,  it  is  not  surprising  that  those  responsible  at  the  institutional 
level  see  their  future  tied  to  Washington* 

It  would  therefore  seem  critical  to  look  beyond  this  descriptive  census 
toward  additional  research  which  is  needed  as  soon  as  possible  to  determine 
the  impact  of  the  programs  and  their  components  on  the  progress  and  the  lives 
of  the  disadvantaged  students  involved*     Given  positive  findings  (and  obtain- 
ing any  def ihitive  answer  will  require  time  for  the  embryo  programs  to  mature) , 
the  task  then  will  be  to  seek  ways  in  which  the  early  responsibility  undertaken 
by  federal  support  could  either  be  increased  or  expanded  to  include  other 
sources — state,  foundation,  business  and  industry,  or  tuition  adjustment — so 
that  larger  numbers  of  disadvantaged  can  be  served*    The  most  critical  early 
sign  of •potential  success  from  these  data  ^resides  in  the  proportion  of 
disadvantaged  who,  in  1971.5  were  estimated  to  be  enrolled  as  undergraduates. 
Although  this  figure  of  14%  is  probably  inflated,  we  have  assuredly  the 
highest  proportion  of  students  from  poverty  backgrounds  now  in  college  that 
has  existed  in  history*     The  trick  will  be  to  keep  them  there,  in  good  stand- 
ing and  with  dignity,  while  continuing  to  expand  a  truly  equal  educational 
opportunity*     Even  if  the  figure  of  14%  is  inflated  (the  inclusion  of  the 
proportioiial  representation  of  2-year  community  colleges  would  have  pressed 
it  higher),  the  census  figures  cited  in  Chapter  3  still  suggest  that  at 
l^ast  S,17o^  the  college  population  come  from  poverty  bacjkgrounds  * 

The  need  for  further  expansion  of  SSD5  type  programs ,|  given  proof  of 
their  effectiveness,  is  re-Jnforced  by  the  fact  that  of  those  institutions 
having  more  than  50%  of  their  undergraduate  population  considered  as  finan- 
cially disadvantaged,  better  than  15%  have  no  programs  of  any  type  on  campus* 
Moreover,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  are  countless  other  dis- 
advantaged students,  surely  more  than  are  currently  enrolled  in  post-secondary 
education,  who  are  being  denied  access  to  higher  education  and  thus  denied 
access  to  existing  supportive  services*    This  assumption  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  Talent  Search/Upward  Bound  programs  serve  a  small  percentage 
of  the  target  population  and  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  both 
programs  cculd  triple  or  quadruple  enrollments  of  disadvantaged  in  higher 
education  with  additional  funding* 

In  focusing  on  racial  differentiation  in  connection  with  need  and  program 
support,  the  survey  data  suggest  that  institutions,  particularly  selective 
institutions  with  predominantly  white  studerf  bodies,  enroll  considerably 
smaller  percentages  of  financially  disadvantaged  students*    This  particular 
relationship  could  be  expected,  of  course,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
fact  that  the  predominance  of  financial  disadvantagement  is  disproportionately 
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large  in  Black,  Chicano,  and  Native  American  subgroups.    However,  it  also 
suggests  that  at  a  substantial  number  of  traditionally  white  institutions 
the  barriers  to  access  extend  btyond  the  ethnic  minorities  and  include  the 
poor  \Aiite  as  well.    Given  the  growing  militancy  of  the  ethnic  minorities, 
and  the  underrepresentation  of  poor  white  in  special  support  services  programs, 
a  political  as  well  as  a  social  problem  is  suggested. 

The  survey  data  and  other  considerations  also  point  to  a  need  for  a 
long-range  policy  perspective  to  determine  where  the  financial  responsibility 
for  support  programs  should  lie  in  the  future.    Can,  or  should,  USOE  be  the 
principal  source  of  funds  and  the  chief  stimulator  of  action  on  the  education 
of  disadvantaged  students?    The  data  certainly  indicate  continued  reluctance 
or  inability  on  the  part  of  many  American  universities  and  colleges  to  assume 
a  responsibility  on  this  problem. 


J.  Summary 


In  the  most  general  suiranary,  the  following  major  findings  from  the  All- 
institution  Census  can  be  stated; 

1.  From  the  data  collected  in  1971  from  1,766  institutions  of 
post-secondary  education  serving  undergraduates,  the  best 
estimate  of  the  proportion  of  enrolled  undergraduates  ;dio 
are  disadvantaged  (from  families  within  federal  poverty 
criteria  or  with  physical  handicaps)  is  14%.    Applied  to  an 
estimated  full-time  undergraduate  enrollment  of  5  million 
students,  this  represents  approximately  700,000  individuals, 
(This  figure  may  be  somewhat  inflated:     if  the  census  figures 
(Table  3-1)  that  8.7%  of  students  come  from  families  below 
$5,000  annual  income  are  applied  to  the  five  million  estimate, 
the  number  is  about  435,000  individuals,) 

2.  There  is  considerable  variability  among  the  numbers  of 
disadvantaged  students  with  regard  to  type  of  college 
and  geographical  region, 

3.  Half  of  the  institutions  responding  reported  no  special 
support  programs  for  disadvantaged  students.     Of  the 
support  programs  reported,  one  in  three  is  supported 
exclusively  by  federal  funding,  about  one  in  seven  by 
state  or  local  government,  about  one  in  seven  by 
regular  institutional  funds,  and  only  one  in  20  by 
private  foundations, 

4.  The  median  reported  per  full-time  equivalent  student  cost 
of  special  support  services  reported  in  1971-72  was  $673, 
Variations  in  per  student  costs  appear  heavily  related  to 
institutional  per  student  costs,  as  well  as  to  kind  and 
extent  of  services  provided. 
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Institutions  with  federally  supported  Special  Services 
Programs,  as  compared  with  programs  supported  by  other 
sources,  report  larger  proportions  of  their  student 
body  to  be  disadvantaged,  higher  numbers  of  full-time 
equivalent  faculty  and  staff,  and  larger  numbers  of 
students  per  full-time  faculty  or  staff  member  at  a 
slightly  lower  cost  per  student.    At  the  same  time, 
it  would  appear  that  federal  funding  has  been  generally 
awarded  to  those  institutions  with  lower  proportions  of 
their  disadvantaged  who  graduate  or  who  continue  into 
graduate  study. 

What  is  provided  for  disadvantaged  students,  and  what 
happens  to  them  in  college,  rather  clearly  depends  more 
on  institution-specific  factors  than  /On  support  program 
factors.     This  is  frequently  suggested  in  the  gross 
data  collected  by  the  survey.    An  adequate  examination 
and  elaboration  would  require  a  more  extensive  study  and 
more  definitive  data  on  each  institution's  grading 
criteria  and  standards,  attrition,  achievement  of  graduat 
costs  per  student,  etc. 

Six  out^  of  10  college  administrators  responded  to  the 
questionnaire  inquiry  as  to  optimal  numbers  of  dis- 
advantaged students  and  program  support  funds  for 
them.     Of  this  group,  about  8  out  of  10  felt  increased 
numbers  could  and  should  be  accommodated,  but  that 
increased  funding  support  would  be  needed.     Thus,  %> 
about  half  of  the  responding  institutions  indicated 
interest  in  and  desirability  of  increasing  enroll-- 
ment  of  disadvantaged  students. 


CHAPTER  5 


The  Institutions,  Their  Students  and  Their 
Support  Services  Programs 


Introduction 

No  extensive  analyses  of  the  General  Institutional  Questionnaire  (Part  I) 
were  conducted,  for  reasons  that  will  become  obvious.    As  these  reasons  reflect 
limitations  m  the  data,  thus  affecting  any  generalizations  thetefrom,  they 
should  be  stated  at  the  outset. 

As  noted  in  Chapter  3,  following  initial  mailout,  considerable  and 
vigorous  follow-up  was  undertaken,  and  a  relatively  high  proportion  (82%) 
of  the  122  institutions  in  the  sample  ultimately  returned  institutional 
questionnaires.     Yet,  inspection  of  the  content  of  the  response  reveals  two 
major  difficulties. 

First,  the  vast  niajority  of  the  institutions  apparently  could  not  easily, 
if  at  all,  produce  from  their  records  some  of  the  critical  information 
requested.     This  is  reflected  particularly  in  the  base-time  data  requested 
to  establish  trends,  i.e.,  in  the  breakdowns  of  applicants  and  enrolled 
students  by  majority-ethnic  or  poverty  status  for  the  years  beginning  1967-68. 
This  was  also  the  case  in  response  to  requests  for  data  on  ability  by  minor- 
ity group.    Although  in  many  cases  (as  the  data  show)  better  records  are 
being  kept  in  more  recent  years,  the  problem  of  identif ication-r-and  perhaps 
some  reluctance  to  single  out,  measure,  and' tally— appears  to  have  restrained 
or  prevented  accurate  and  complete  response.     Of  the  enrollment  breakdowns 
given,  almost  all  were  keyed  as  estimates,  rather  than  verified  actual  counts. 

Second,  some  of  the  data  presented  are  conflicting  or  hardly  credible^ 
Aiuiough  care  was  taken  to  formulate  clear  definitions  and  instructions,  these 
appeared  not  to  have  been  followed  in  some  instances.  In  other  instances,  the 
responding  individual  or  individuals  appeared  not  entirely  knowledgeable  about 
the  range  of  programs,  policies,  and  activities,  and  events  at  the  institution 
he  represented. 

One  clear-cut  recommendation  emerges  immediately:     that  is,  institutions 
should  be  given  substantial  advance  warning  as  to  the  kinds  of  data  needed, 
so  that  as  ongoing  records  are  assembled  this  may  be  done  to  facilitate 
retrieval  of  critical  information.     In  telephone  conversations  or  corre- 
spondence with  respondents,  hostility  was  seldom  expressed  toward  the  chores; 
rather,  these  conversaiions  indicated  simply  that  on  short  notice  there  was 
no  way  to  retrieve  some  data  requested,  although  reorganizing  files  now  could 
make  such  data  accessible  next  year. 

The  purposes  of  the  portion  of  the  inquiry  reported  in  this  chapter 
are  to  examine,  where  possible,  any  trends  in  the  numbers  of  disadvantaged 
on  the  campuses  studied;  to  inventory  and  affirm  the  nature  of  support 
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services  currently  available  (the  Student  Questionnaire  asked. respondents 
from  the  same  campuses  about  the  support  services  of  which  they  were  aware) ; 
and  to  summarize  any  apparent  problems  or  successes  the  institutional 
respondents  report  in  dealing  with  the  disadvantaged. 

A.    Enrollment  Trends 


Information  was  requested  on  the  number^  of  applicants,  enrollment, 
and  proportions  of  students  failing  to  continue  into  the  second  year, 
classified  by  category  of  disadvantage.     Respondents  were  urged  to  provide 
estimates,  identifying  them  as  such,  where  counts  were  not  available. 

Of  the  100  institutions  submitting  a  Part  I,  General  Institutional 
Questionnaire,  93  were  able  to  give  total  enrollment  in  1967-68,  and  all 
gave  1971-72  enrollment.    However,  for  1967-68,  only  37  gave  estimates 
(including  an  estimate  of  zero)  of  numbers  of  Native  Americans;  45  (exclud- 
ing 22  traditionally  black  institutions)  gave  estimates  of  numbers  of 
Blacks;  34,  Mexican  Americans;  18,  Puerto  Ricans;  and  37,  "others."  By 
1971-72,  however,  with  progressive  increases  in  numbers  reporting  break-  , 
downs  each  year,  the  number, of  schools  able  to  count  or  estimate  numbers 
of  minorities  had  almost  doubled,  with  61  estimating  numbers  of  Native 
Americans,  69  (again,  excluding  the  22  traditionally  black)  estimating 
numbers  of  Blacks,  54  estimating  numbers  of  Mexican-Americans,  29  estimating 
numbers  of  Puerto  Ricans,  and  66  estimating  numbers  of  "others  (racial  or 
ethnic)  minorities. "    In  1967-68,  only  36  institutions  prdvided  estimates  of 
numbers  of  poor  whites,  and  22  gave  estimates  of  numbers  of  phy&ically 
handicapped;  for  1971-72,  49  institutions  gave  estimates  in  each  of  these  two 
instances . 

The  number  of  institutions  providing  breakdowns  of  enrollment  by  race 
tend  to  level  off  in  1970-71.     There  is  little  increase  in  institutions 
reporting  for  1971-72. 

The  problem  of  missing  data  is  more  marked  in  the  requested  breakdowns 
for  applicants  or  for  proportions  not  continuing  into  the  second  year.  In 
the  case  of  applicants,  of  course,  minority  group  membership  is  not  readily 
available.     The  question  of  whether  it  should  be  is  problematical:  given 
possibility  of  discriminatory  practices,  disadvantaged  applicants  could  suffer; 
yet  to  assume  responsibility  for  correcting  imbalances,  goals  must  be  speci- 
fied", and  action  taken  to  obtain  them.     But,  be  that  as  it  may,  only  about 
half  of  the  institutions  providing  en rollment  (Actual  or  estimated)  breakdowns 
by  race  also  t^rovided  estimates  of  applicants  by  race  and  these  were  usually 
percentages  appearing  to  be  based  on  enrollment:.     The  data  in  both  instances 
seem  unsatisfactory  for  estimating  enrollment  or  applicant  trends  in  general 
over  these  five  years,  and  hardly  adequate  for  establishing  trend  data  as 
a  separate  institutional  variable. 

For  the  most  recent  year . (1971-72) ,  over  40  of  the  100  institutions  were 
able  to  provide  estimates  on  attrition  of  minorities  and,  in  a  few  cases  where 
numbers  of  minorities  were  small,  actual  counts.     (But,  in  fact,  many  institu- 
tions were  not  able  .to  provide  attrition  data  on  students  in  general.)  Of 
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these  40  institutions,  12  reported  no  apparent  difference  i/^rate  of 
attrition  for  regular  versus  disadvantaged  subgroups  (though  comments  fre- 
quently indicate  estimates  were  based  ori  the' guess  that  no  differences  existed); 
10  institutions  report  higher  attrition  for  disadvantaged;  13  report  lower 
attrition  for  disadvantaged;  and  five  present  mixed  pictures—in  four  instances, 
very  high  relative  attrition  for  Indians  only,  and  in  one  instance,  very  high 
attrition  for  Chicanos  only. 

Of  the  100  institutions  responding,  32  were  able  to  provide  data  or 
estimates  on  admissions  test  scores  for  one  or  another  disadvantaged  subgroup 
in  at  least  one  year.     Of  these,  18  reported  scores  from  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  of  the  College  Board;  14  reported  scores  from  the 
American  College  Testing  Program  Scores  (ACT). 

It  is  hazardous,  of  course,  on  the  basis  of  such  limited  data  to  draw 
any  conclusions.     But,  it  is  quickly  apparent  that  discrepancies  in  score 
averages  between  regular  vs.  disadvantaged  students  seem  less  likely  to  exist 
m  community  colleges  or  traditionally  black  institutions.    Excluding  the 
latter  category,  the  range  of  differences  between  the  means  of  regular  vs. 
disadvantaged  is,  on  the  SAT,  from  a  mean  score  difference  of  from  60  to 
almost  200  points  on  the  200-800  sckle  (}fi  xnslicutions) ,  with  a  median 
value  of  about  130  points'.    The  advantage  is  always  in  favor  of  the  regular 
or  nondisadvantaged  groups.    Given  a  usual  standard  deviation  for  SAT  scores 
within  a  given  institution  and  class  of  about  70  to  80  points,  these  data 
suggest  that  the  disadvantaged  students  have  an  average  that  would  fall, 
in  general,  within  the  bottom  ten  percent  of  the  scores  for  regular  students. 
There  is,  as  would  be  expected,  a  tendency  for  institutions  with  higher  all- 
student  means  to  show  higher  disadvantaged  student  means. 

For  the  14  schools  reporting  ACT  score  means  for  the  several  groups,  a 
similar  pattern  occurs.    That  is,  disadvantaged  students  score  from  one  to 
ten  ACT  total  score  units  lower  than  do  tegular  students.    Yet,  these  data 
are  so  fragmentary,  and  their  utility  and  validity  so  questionable,  that  it  . 
is  probably  safe  to  say  only  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  institution 
reporting  is  working  with  disadvantaged  students  that  are  highly  selected 
by  scores  on  traditional  tests. 

Thus,  from  the  limited  data  available,  it  may  be  stated^,that ,  as 
generally  believed  and  reported  in  other  studies,   there  is -a  discrepancy 
between  test  score  values  for  regular  versus  disadvantaged  students. 
Second,  the  degree  of  this  discrepancy  varies  from  institution  to  institution. 
There  is  a  suggestion  of  some  limits  to  the  discrepancy,  e.g.,  institutions 
with  higher  scoring  regular  students  tend,  as  noted,  to  have  higher  scoring 
disadvantaged  students.    There  is  no  strong  tendency,  for  chose  few  schools 
reporting  both  attrition  and  test  scores  by  subgroup,  for  degree  of  difference 
in  test  score  means  between  regular  and  disadvantaged  to  be  related  to  degree 
of  difference  in  attrition  rates,  but  th^^.  data  are  clearly  too  fragmentary 
and  flimsy  to  provide  real  evidence  in  this  regard. 

Data  on  minority  or  physically  handicap,)ed  faculty  and  administrative  staff 
were  apparently  more  readily  available  and  were  reported  by  75  institutions 
for  1971-72.    Of  the  63  traditionally  white  institutions  reporting  such  data. 
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26  were  able  to  provide  breakdowns  by  rank  for  both  1967-68  and  1971-72. 
In  general,  minority  faculty  or  staff  in  the  63  traditionally  v-hite  institu- 
tions are  concentrated  in  the  lower  academic  ranks  or  in  nona^^demic 
administration.     However,  it  is  obvious  from  scanning  the  year-to-year  data 
that  receiving  a  contract  for  a  Special  Services  Program  had  impact  by 
immediately  producing  minority  staff,  particularly  in  counseling  roles, 
though  without  immediate  noticeable  change  in  instructional  staff.     It  is 
also  apparent  (Table  5-1)  that  the  numbers  of  minority  group  faculty  and 
staff  are  slowly  increasing  at  the  26  traditionally  white  institutions 
reporting  data  for  all  years.     For  example,  minority  counselors  represented 
9%  of  the  total  counseling  staff  in  the  traditionally  white  institutions  in 
1967-68,  but  about  25%  in  1971.     In  1967-68,  the  26  institutions  reporting 
showed  1.6%  of  the  instructors  to  be.  from  minorities;  in  1971-72,  the 
proportion  had  increased  3.2  times  that  proportion  to  5.1%.     Even  in  these 
two  most  relatively  dramatic  instances,  however,  the  increase  is  not  very 
great,  and  minority  faculty  at  the  higher  ranks  az^  still  virtually  non- 
existent in  the  reporting  institutions. 


B,     Inventory  of  Support  Services  Provided  by  the  Institutions 

The  General  Institutional  Questionnaire  (Part  I)  provided  a  list  of 
twenty-nine  support  service  elements  or  special  activities  for  which  the 
respondent  was  asked  to  indicate  (1)  if  the  service  was  locally  available, 
(2)  if  the  service  was  originally  designed  and  initiated  for  students  in 
general,  the  disadvantaged,  or  both,  and  (3)  which  students  made  most  fre- 
quent use  of  the  service.     The  results  are  presented  in  Table  5-2, 

The  various  services  reported  prove  to  be  relatively  ubiquitous;  of 
those  listed  only  the  following  were  not  found  in  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  institutions  reporting:     courses  in  improving  writing  (74%);  tutoring 
by  faculty  (73%);  reduced  course  load  provision  (72%);  independent  study  (71%); 
counseling  about  or  help  in  entering  graduate  school  (67%);  courses  in  improv- 
ing numbers  skills  (64%);  instruction  in  test  taking  (51%);  special  place 
for  minority  social  activity  (36%);  released  faculty  time  for  special  attention 
to  students  (34%);  and  special  minority  residence  (7%). 

Most  of  the  services  (with  the  exception  of  the  two  tagged  specifically 
for  minorities — special  housing  or  place  for  social  activity)  were  purportedly 
developed  for  students  in  general,  or  both  regular  and  disadvantaged.  The 
most  frequent  service  created  for  the  disadvantaged  is  work-study  (included 
in  slightly  over  one-third  of  the  programs  reported),  followed  by  counseling 
on  personal  budgeting  and  financial  problems  (32%),     Scholarship  and  grant 
programs  were  reported  as  created  expressly  for  disadvantaged  in  only  9%  of 
the  instances,  and  loan  programs  in  13%  of  the  instances.     Assistance  in  finding 
part-time  employment  was  initiated  for  the  disadvantaged  in  only  3%  of  the 
programs  reported,     Tliis  is  interesting  in  terms  of  the  frequent  challenges 
(such  as  those  cited  in  Chapter  2  from  the  Cartter  Commission  report)  that 
scholarship  aid  goes  to  the  academically  able,  not  the  poor.     The  data 
corroborate  that  work-study,  not  scholarships,  is  the  kind  of  financial  aid 
most  likely  to  be  created  for  the  disadvantaged. 
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Table  5-1 

Proportions  of  Faculty  and  Staff  Who  Are  Minority  Group 
Members  or  Physically  Handicapped  in  26  Institutions 
Reporting  for  Both  1967-68  and  1971-72 


%  of  Total  in  Rank        Rate  of 
1967-68         1971r72  Increase* 


Academic  Deans  and  Above 

4 

.6 

6.2 

140% 

Other  Administrators  (excluding 
department  heads) 

7 

.2 

12.1 

-  170% 

Counselors 

9 

.0 

24.9 

280% 

Full  Professors  (net  already  listed) 

1 

.5 

2:2 

150% 

Associate  Professors  (not  already  listed) 

1 

.5 

3.J 

240% 

Assistant  Professors  (not  already  listed) 

1 

.8 

3.2 

180% 

Instructors  and  Other  Teaching  Staff 
(not  already  listed) 

1. 

6  ' 

5.1 

320% 

*Derived  by  dividing  the  1967-68  percent  of 
percent. 
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Remedic'l  courses,  or  special  tool  skills  courses,  were  activities  fre- 
quently (19%  to  25%  of  the  programs  reported)  created  especially  for  the 
disadvantaged,  relative  to  the  other  services.     Tutoring,  by  students  or 
faculty,  or  released  faculty  time  for  special  attention  to  students,  was  created 
for  disadvantaged  in  about  20%  of  the  instances.     Reduced  course  load  is  also 
an  activity  created  relatively  frequently,  in  30%  of  the  instances,  for 
disadvantaged.  *  ^ 

Clusters  of  services  or  provisions  that  are  clearly  not  expressly  for 
disadvantaged  are  revealing,  for  they  may  suggest  discrimination,  and  they 
certainly  suggest  holes  in  current  support  programs  for  disadvantaged. 
These  include  professional  counseling;  independent  study  or  honors  programs; 
assista^jice  in  finding  housing  or,  as  previously  noted,  part-time  employment; 
and  heip  in  entering  graduate  school  or  in  job  placement.  ^  ••'♦^ 

Estimates  of  the  kind  of  student  who  most  frequently  uses  these  services 
follow  the  pattern  notad  about  the  groups  for  which  the  activity  was  primarily  J 
designed,  although  the  proportions  of  programs  reported  used/oy  disadvantaged 
are  gt^nerally  slightly  higher  than  the  proportions  *of  programs  reported  to 
be  designed  primarily  for  disadvantaged,  e.g.,  tutoring  by  other  students 
was  reportedly  initiated  in  21%  of  the  instances  expressly  for  disadvantaged, 
yet  37%  of  these  instances  saw  principal  use  by  disadvantaged.     A  notable 
exception  to  this  trend  is  professional  counseling  on  personal  financial 
problems.     Only  14%  of  the  programs  reported  principal  use  by  disadvantaged 
while  32%  reportedly  were  created  for  disadvantaged,  suggesting  difficulties 
in  reaching  the  target  group  with  this  service. 

The  obvious  limitations  in  these  data  are  (1)  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  activities  may  be  provided  formally,  others  quite  informally,  and  (2) 
target  group  or  principal  use  indicated  may  be  more  a  matter  of  individual 
respondent  opinion  than  of  fact.    Nevertheless,  the  data  do  point  to  some 
areas  of  special  need  (e.g.,  help  in  finding  housing  or  employ^nt,  or  in 
getting  into  graduate  school)  and  hint  that  scholarship  (§».  g.  ,  independent 
study  and  honors  programs)  may  be  still  tagged  more  frequently  for  the 
outstanding  student,  while  the  work-study  opportunity  goes  to  t^e  dis- 
advantaged. 


^      C.     Opinions  as  to  Institutional  Factors  and 
**\  Programs  Affecting  the  Disadvantaged 

* 

The  General  Institutional  Questionnaire  contained  a  number  of  open-ended 
questions  that  were  designed  to  permit  maximum  freedom  of  response  toward 
developing  more  formal  or  structured  categories  for  later  use.     Given  the 
probability  that  a  responding  individual  cannot  report  accurately  for  the 
institution,  but  may  color  anotyers  with  a  judgment  that  varies  from  respondent 
to  respondent,  these  responses  have  real  limitations  if  taken  too  readily 
at  face  value.    Nevertheless,  the  open-ended  items  were  completed  in  large 
proportions  of  the  returned  questionnaires  and  the  comments  were  frequently 
instructive  or  revealing. 
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One  such  pair  of  items  asked  about  programs  tha't  had  been  either 
especially  helpful  or  not  so  helpful  for  disadvantaged,  and  why.  Programs 
or  activities  receiving  a  vote  of  confidence  most  frequently  were  work-study 
and  other  financial  aid  pi;^ovisions;  tutoring  (with  tutoring  by  students 
^    frequently  cited  as  more  effective  than  tutoring  by  faculty);  basic  skills 
courses;  ethnic  identity  oriented  courses  (providing  for  a  sense  of  identity 
and  self-pride);  and,  in  general,  the  Special  Services  or  other  "Trio"  programs 
representing  packages  of  coordinated  services.     Comments  as  to  why  these  were 
effective  most  frequently  reported  a  special  orientation  to  and  direction 
from  a  particular  minority  interest:     it  is  clear  that  it  is  believed  that 
for  special  attention  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  targeted  for  and  controlled 
by  the  particular  subgroup.    Another  reason  reported  for  inqjact  had  to  do  ,wiuh 
careful  and  insightful  specification  of  objectives  and  thorough  direction. 

The  programs  judged  not  as  effective  nor  as  helpful  as  hoped  for  deal 
with  the  same  range  of  l^inds  of*  activit  ie^  as  those  found  helpful.     But  it 
is  more  likely  that  a  sp^cfiflc  program 'of  activity,  rather  than  the  general 
class  of  activity,  will  be  singled  out,  and  the  reason  for  its  ineffectiveness 
described  more  credibly  or  sharply*     The  problems,  in  general  order  from  most 
frequent  to  least  frequent  class  of  explanation,  are:     limitations  of  funding, 
reductions  in  funding,  or  loss  of  funding:  student  apathy  or  hostility  result- 
ing.in  avoidance  of  the  service  (rome/imes  because  he  doesn't  recognize  his 
^eed  for  the  service,  sometimes  because  the  program  was  poorly  planned  or 
managed);  and  not  enough  time  for  planing  properly,  or  poor  timing,  e.g., 
"the  program  was  started  too  late  in  'the  yearJ"    Other* reasons  noted. occasionally 
include  institutional  inexperience  or  faculty  reluctance  to  accept  the  tasks, 
e.g.,  "the  faculty  was  not  oriented  to  working  with  the  disadvantaged  mature* 
woman";  lack  of  aggressive  leadership;  not  having  minority  staff;  and  low 
visibility  of  program. 

Of  the  two  'most  frequent  classes  of  reasons  for  failure  or  limited 
effectiveness,  limitations  or  reductions  in,  or  loss  of,  funding  is  hardly 
surprising.    Programs  generate  real  costs;  and,  of  course,  loss  of  or 
reductions  in  funding  u.ay  occur  more  frequently  when  programs  have  not 
proved  to  be  effective  for  other' reasons .     23ie  other  most  frequent  cause  for 
failure — student  apathy  oir  hostility — shows  clearJy  that  effective  programs 
are  not  merely  a  matter  of  more. money,  nor  will  program  availability  assure 
.  its  acceptance  by  the  target  gro.u^.     Both  of  these  i;eported  reasons  suggest 
that  the  reporters  were  citing  symptoms  rather  than  causes. 

The  institutionar^espondent  was  also  asked  to  provide  the  "major 
reasons"  for  attrition  df  disadva^itaged  students  rmd  mqst  respondents  did 
venture  opinions  in  angering  this  open-toded  question.     Heading  the  list 
in  order  of  freqwefttry  Df  mention  are  those  situational  reasons  one  might 
.suspect:     financial  problems;  health  problems;  marriage  or  the.  military;  ".he 
language  barrier;  academic  failure;  inadequacy  of  preparation;  poor  study 
methods;  and  courses  not  relevant  to  interests.     Tliese  are,  though  probably 
reasonable  explanations,  the  "pat"  answers. 


5-10  • 

Tliat  other'^uhi-que  problems  may  affect  the  disadvantaged  is  shown  by  the 
variety  of  additional  reasons  postulated.    These  include:     legal  problems, 
homesickness,  interference  by  demands  of  regular  job,  transportation  problems 
(for  the  commuting  poor),  inadequate  housing  or  lack  of  proper  equipment  y 
(for  the  physically  handicapped),  cultural  shock.    In  a  few  instances  the 
respondent  blamed  discriminatory  aspects  of  the  institution  itself,  e.g.,       «  , 
"insensitive  and  unaware  faculty  and  staff,"    Kore  frequently,,  however,  the 
preparatory  institiftion  was  blamed,  e.g.,  "insufficient  high  school  counseling. " 

A  number  of  other  reasons  giyen  tend  to  blame  the  student,  his  family, 
or  his  subculture— in  short,   these  were^  reasons  that  would  probably  not  have 
equal  credibility  for  the  minority  group  member  himself.     Some  of  these  are: 
parental  pp.losophy;  lack  of  sense  of  responsibility;  "cultural  background 
of  nonfamily  support";     inability  to  adjust  to  the  white  institution;  lack 
of  social  acceptance;  poorly  defined  educational  objectives;  low  ^elf-esteem; 
failure  to  take  advantage  of  counseling,  remedial  work,  or  tutoring;  and  holding 
to  unrealistic  goals.    Wnile  such  reasons  may  be  plausible  from  some  perspectives, 
they  each  outline  problems  that  one  may  assume  sensitive  college  treatment 
could  obviate.     W.ays  are  needed'  to  facilitate  viewing  the  reasons  foe  these 
"failures"  of  the  disadvantaged  as  equally  plausible  failures  of  the  institu- 
tion,  toward  the  assuming  of  institutional  responsibility  for  the  prevention' 

of  their  occurrence.  ,  - 

'}  * 

Another  critical  matter  for  report  has  to  do  with  the  respondents* 
opinions  as  to  impact  of  disadvantaged  students  on  the  institution.  One 
question  asked:     "In  terms  of  changes  in  policy  and  p.ractices  at  your 
institution,  what  has  been  the  impact  "of  both^^Usadvantaged  students  and 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  on  the  total  institution?"    Responses  to 
this  question  were  made  by  most  institutional  respondents.    Their  validity, 
of  course,  is  heavily  dependent  on  the  astuteness  and  insight  of  the  respond- 
ing individual,  and  this  surely  varied  from  institution  to  inst  tution. 
However,  a  first  observetion  that  would  nevertheless  seem  significant  is 
that  only  positive  impacts  were  noted. 

Beyond  this  absence  of  any  impact  that  could  be  classified  as  negative  ' 
or  detrimeatal,  the  kinds  of  impact  perceived  are  instructive.    Mokt  frequent 
are  jrecognition  of  need 'for  institutional  change,,  or  the  making  of  that  change'*. 
Changes  in  admissions  requirements,   the  curriculum,  faculty  attitudes,  and 
teaching  strategies  are  frequently  seen  as  a  result  of  the  increased  presence 
of  the  disadvantaged  student  or  program.     The  other  frequent  class  of  impact 
is  the_^  greater  awareness,  understanding,  and  acceptance  of  the  disadvantaged, 
the  recognition  of  his  plight,  and  the  general  democratization  of  the  campus 
his  presence  has  prescribed. 

tj 

Other  positive  impacts  include  reports  of  fairly  concrete  or  objective 
evidences — increased  enrollment  of  disadvantaged,  reduced  attrition,  new 
sources  of  funding,  or  increased  community  support.  " ,  ■ 

Another^  open-ended  question  concerned  with  factors  affecting  the  dis- 
•  advantaged  asked  for  specific  "major  events,  activities,  or  policy  changes... 
during  the  past  five  years  that  have  affected  attitudes  of  administration. 
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faculty,  or  students  toward  (the  disadvantaged)."    For  some  of  the  respon- 
aents,  this  elicited  the  naming  of  a  particular  support  program.  Others 
cited  consequences  such  as  increased  numbers  of  minority  students,  increased 
hiring  of  minority  staff,  minority  student  participation  in  student  govern- 
ance, provision  of  basic  or  ethnic  studies  programs,  or  even  the  election 
ot  a  Spanish-speaking  president.    Most  of  the  events  were  positive  in  tone: 

l^r^r''  ""^^  '^"^'^  instance;  one  program  for  migrant  farm 

workers  was  terminated  because  of  disagreement  as  to  how  it  should  be 
administered;  and  one  institutional  respondent  referred  to  a  "new  policy 
ot  no  preferential  treatment  for  minorities." 


Other.  Activities  of  Special  Interest 


1.     Activities  to  Encourage  Graduate  Study 


The  Special  Services  Program  guidelines  and  other  federal  emphases  reflect 
new  priorities  to  reduce  the  inequities  in  the  disadvantaged  graduate  student 
ranks.     One  open-ended  item  asked  about  special  services  offered  to  encourage 
or  counsel  disadvantaged  students  to  enter  graduate  study.     As  previously 
noted,- Che  tally  of  specific  support  services  offered  did  not  show-particular 
unique  emphases  in  these  activities  for  the  disadvantaged;  and  many  institu- 
tional respondents  did  not  answer  the  open-ended  questions     Those  who  did 
tended  to  cite  relatively  sterile  or  general  activities,  such  as  naming  a 
general  Special  Services  Program  activity  or  a  special  individual,  e.g., 

the  Coordinator  of  Minority  Affairs."    Many  simply  referred  to  customary 
practices  for  all  students  such  as  general  support  toward  this  goal  by 
faculty  and  department  heads  with  individuals  coming  to  their  attention  or 
the  bulletin  board  displays.     A  small  number' of  respondents  cited  unique  an^ 
special  activities,  such  as  a  special  liaison  with  graduate  schools.  Though 
.data,  available  to  the  research  team  reveal  graduate  departments  and  institu- 
-tions  are,  m  range  of  selectivity,  as  heterogeneous  as  undergraduate  institu- 
tions, there  does  not  yet  .seem  to  be  a  clear  groundswell  of  activity  to  see 
,  disadvan caged  pressed  or  aided  on  to  graduate  study. 

2.    Activities  for  the  Armed  Forced  Veteran 

Recent  federal  priorities  for  serving  the  educational  needs  of  veterans 
have  also  emerged  with  the  increase  in  numbers  of  returning  servicemen.  One 
question  asked:     "Does  your  institution  have  any  special  program  designed  to 
locate,  attract,  or  facilitate  the  adjustrpent  of  veterans  to  your  campus' 
If  so,  describe  this  program  briefly."    Gneater  concern  for  and  recruiting 
of  veterans  was  indicated  somewhat  more  frequently  than  was  concern  for 
seeing  disadvantaged  go  on  to  graduate  study,     lliough  some  respondents  cited 
only  the  fact  of  having  a  "Veterans  Affairs  Officer"  or  a  Veterans'  Club  or 
student  group,  a  number  of  institutions  did  substantiate  special  efforts  such 
as  the  employment  of  student  veterans  for  recruiting  other  veterans, "a  "V.A. 
Tutorial  Assistance  Program,"  tuition  waiver  as  a  state  policy,  the  emplo^-' 
ment  ot -veterans  as  teachers,  regular  (recruiting) ' trips  to  V.A.  hospitals 
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recruiting  advertisements  in  Armed  Forces  publications,  special  mailing  to 
lists  of  overseas  servicemen,  and  the  like.     It  can  be  concluded  that  although 
many  see  the  veteran  as  one  needing  help  in  getting  any  benefits  due  as  a 
result  of  his  government  service,   there  appears  a  receptivity  to  tapping  this 
source  of  student  raw  material  that  is,  at  this  stage,  concerned  more  with 
increasing  the  numbers  of  veterans  than  with  easing  any  special  problems  of 
their  adjustment  to  campus. 


E.    General  Summary 


Although  the  results  from  the  General  Institutional  Questionnaire  were 
limited  because  of  difficulties  the  institutional  respondents  experienced  in 
assembling  the  data — or  the  brute  effort  required  by  a  rather  extensive 
questionnaire — or  the  fact  that  many  questions  dealt  with  opinions — some 
general  information  of  note  was  achieved. 

The  institutions  involved  in  the  sample  were  drawn  from  those  with 
some  numbers  of  disadvantaged  students  enrolled;  although  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  all  kinds  of  institutions  were  represented,  generalizations 
can  not  be  made  to  all  U.S.  institutions  of  higher  education.    The  objective 
of  the  sample  was  to  focus  on  those  institutions  that  had  achieved  some 
experience  with  the  disadvantaged,  and  to  learn  frpm  that  experience. 

Among  the  institutions  in  the  sample,  the  advent  of  federal  funding 
for  programmatic  services  to  disadvantaged  students  does  seem  to  be 
associated  with  increase  in  minority  faculty  (at  the  lower  levels)  and 
staff  (particularly  counselors).     While  this  increase  is  dramatic  in  terms 
of  rate  of  increase,   the  minority  presence  is  still  infinitesimal  as  a 
pro  port  ion.,  of  all  faculty  or  administrative  staff. 

Of  all  support  services:     those  perceived  to  be  desigjied,  appropriate 
for,  or  used  by,  disadvantaged  students,  are  similar  to  those  service 
provided  for  regular  students,  with  some  important  exceptions:  work-study 
aid,  not  scholarship  aid,  is  designated  for  the  disadvantaged;  and  profes- 
sional counselipg,  by  psychologists  or  psychiatrists  (as  opposed  to  special 
services  kind^of  counseling)  honors  programs,  help  in  finding  housing,  or  employ 
ment,  and  special  activity  to  encourage  graduate  study,  are  infrequent  emphases. 

There  was  some  evidence  of  negative  or  damaging  stereotypes  in  reporting 
the  peculiar  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  student.    Most  of  this  had  to  do 
v^ith  attributing  difficulties  encountered  to  deficiencies  of  the  student  or 
his  subculture  even  in  areas  in  which  the  institution  might  reasonably  assume 
responsibility^     However,  the  total  weight  of  the  data  suggest  that  most 
institutions  in  the  sample  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  past  few  years  toward 
accepting  the  disadvantaged  student  as  a  valued  individual,  assisting  him 
with  unique  problems  (pa'rticularly  financial  problems),  and  establishing 
special  services  or  courses  for  him. 
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Upward  trends  in  disadvantaged  student  enrollment  and  minority  faculty 
were  noted,  though  the  fragmentary  data  offer  evidence  that  the  rate  of 
change  is  still  painfully,  slow. 

The  itost  encouraging  sign  of  all  for  those  who  would  hope  that  higher 
education  can  become  honestly  more  responsive  to  the  disadvantaged  is  the 
frequency  with  which  disadvantaged  students  are  viewed  as  having  positive 
institutional  impact.    This  suggests  that  although  institutions  may  reflect 
the  broader  prejudices  of  their  own  past  and  of  the  society  they  represent, 
they  are  becoming  responsive  to  the  student  clientele  placed  before  them, 
they  are  accepting  the  challenge,  and,  in  subsequent  self-study  or  review, 
they  are  accentuating  the  positive. 


CHAPTER  6 


The  Disadvantaged  Student  on  Campus: 

o 

Student  Questionnaire  Analysis 
INTRODUCTION 


Of  the  numerous  data  collection  instruments  used  in  this  study  the 
Student  Questionnaire  (a  copy  of  which  is  included  in  Appendix  A)  is  a 
centrally  important  instrument  for  the  evaluation  study.     It  was  designed 
to  provide; 

1.     An  identification  of  disadvantage  or  nondisadvantage ,  with 

disadvantage  defined  as  closely  as  practicable  from  the  Special 
Services  Program  Guidelines. 

1.    An  inveatory  of  potentially  relevant  biographical  factors — 

family  composition  and  socioeconomic  status,  parents'  educational 
and  occupational  levels,  early  childhood  experiences,  and  the  like. 

3.  The  student's  perceptions  of  his  own  needs,  and  his  recommendations 
for  improvement  of  his  supporting  environment. 

4.  A  series  of  criteria  of  impact  of  postsecondary  institutions  and 
programmatic  attention  upon  the  student:     his  level  of  academic 
performance;  his  degree  of  satisfaction  with  a  variety  of  aspects 
of  life  in  college  and  with  the  assistance  he  is  receiving;  his 
knowledge  and  use  of  special  program  features;  his  aspirations  and 
expectations  for  continued  study;  and,  his  adoption  of  general  values 
inherent  in  the  goals  of  higher  education. 

Although  the  student  interview  provided  some  subjective  data  on  dis- 
advantaged students  and  their  reactions  to  postsecondary  institutions  and 
various  subtle  programmatic  features,  the  survey  questionnaire  was  needed  to 
provide  a  more  objective  picture  of  who  atid  what  the  populations  of  disad  ^antaged 
students  are,  and  where  they  stand  in  comparison  with  the  modal  students  at  the 
range  of  institutions  now  attempting  to  accommodate  new  student  groups,  the 
focus  of  the  student  questionnaire  was  on  behavior  and  attitudes  of  the  post- 
secondary  student  that  relate  to  his  performance  in  and  satisfaction  with,  his 
program'  of  studies^,  ^  ' 

The  approach  to  analysis  reflects  a  concep::ualizatfen  of  the  process  of 
supportive  programmatic  activities  for  disadvantaged  students  in  postsecondary 
education.     These  programs  can  be  represented  by  a  simpll,fied  process  model. 
Such  a  model  is  presented  in  Figure  6-1  (p.  6-2).     V.ariotiV^aspects  of  this  model 
(operational  characteristics,  characteristics  of  resources  required  for 
operation,  characteristics  of  by-products)  are  examined  in  other  sections  of 
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this  report.    For  this  chapter,  however,  inquiry  will  be  directed  toward 
the  characteristics  of  input  (and  potential  input)  to  the  special  programs; 
the  output  measures  for  various  student  groups;  and  the  relationships 
between  output  measures  and  certain  characteristics  of  program  function  as 
well  as  functional  and  structural  characteristics  of  other  external  processes 
in  which  the  special  programs  are  imbedded.     The  most  obvious  external  process 
in  operation  is  the  specific  postsecondary  educational  institution  hosting  the 
program. 

The  process  under  examination  is  one  which  takes  place  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.     Tlius ,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  process  would  consider  the 
time  factor  (including,  perhaps,  baseline  measures  and  subsequent  measures  at 
various  points  in  time).     Such  a  longitudinal  picture  would  reflect  modification 
of  input  over  the  period  of  study  and  would  capture  the  dynamics  of  the  process 
as  it  may  be  modified  to  different  degrees  by  internal  or  external  pressures. 
Our  time  frame  of  analysis,  however,  is  static  in  nature,  reflecting  data 
collected  at  one  point  in  Lime.     Evaluation  of  the  process  within  such  an 
analysis  rests  on  a  considerably  less  secure  data  base  and  set  of  assumptions. 
Such  cross-sectional  analyses  involve  comparisons  of  different  groups  (dis- 
advantaged students  and  modal  students;  program  participants  and  nonparticipants) 
on  various  output  measures,  and  drawing  inferences  from  those  comparisons 
regarding  program  evaluation. 

In  drawing  such  inferences,  one  should  be  extremely  careful  to  consider 
other  possibilities  that  may  explain  the  comparative  results.  Comparative 
differences  may  result  from:     (1)  differential  program  structure  and/or  function 
(including  lack  of  program);  (2)  differential  input  characteristics;   (3)  dif- 
ferential resource  utilization;   (4)  differential  external  processes  operation; 
or  (5)  two  or  more  of  these  factors  in  additive  or  interactive  combination. 
Thus,  prior  to  suggesting  the  program  as  the  influencing  factor,  one  should 
carefully  examine  other  characteristics  of  the  data  to  ascertain  whether 
alternate  explanations  are  available.     Tliis  suggestion  is  reflected  in  the 
analyses  of  student  questionnaire  data  reported  in  this  chapter. 


Tn.ree  basic  analyses  of  data  from  the  student  questionnaire  are  reported 
herein.     First  is  an  essentially  descriptive  set  of  analyses.     In  this  context, 
the    disadvantaged    student  is  contrasted  to  the    modal    or  nondisadvantaged 
student  in  terms  of  (a)  essential  biographical  characteristics  (e.g.,  age,  sex, 
marital  status,  parental  occupational  and  educational  levels,  and  community 
of  origin);   (b)  personal  educational  and  vocational  activities,  accomplishments, 
and  aspirations;   (c)  perceptions  of  the  current  educational  environment;  (d) 
perceptions  of  financial  matters;   (e)  perceptions  o£  other  social  and 
personal  needs;   (f)  personal  values  and  cultural  affiliations;  and,   (g)  plans 
for  the  future.     As  such,  the  analysis  focuses  on  differences  in  input, 
current  throughput  and  intermediate  output  measures. 

The  second  set  of  analyses  is  concerned  with  examining  differences 
among  both  disadvantaged  and  modal  students  along  various  dimensions  drawn 
from  institutional  classifications.     This  represents  an  analysis  related 
to  the  institution — one  of  the  major  external  processes  operating  on  the 
student. 
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Tne  goal  of  the  third  set  of  analyses  is  to  establish  personal, 
institutional,  and  programmatic  factors  that  are  associated  with  student 
oriented  evidence  of  effectiveness  of  the  educational  environment  for  the 
disadvantaged  as  previously  defined  (see  Chapter  3). 

Although  sampling  considera*:ions  have  been  presented  in  Chapter  3, 
specific  plans  for  student  questionnaire  sampling  will  be  briefly  reviewed. 
Once  the  institutions  in  the  study  sample  had  been  identified,  th-^  selection 
of  students  within  institution  was  accomplished.     It  had  been  decided  early 
in  the  course  of  the  study  that  only  second  year  students  would  be  used  in 
the  study.     Tliis  decision  was  not  an  arbitrary  one;  rather,  it  was  determined  in 
order  to  (a)  provide  some  educational  experience  comparability  between  two-year 
and  four-year  institutions;  and  (b)  to  include  students  who  had  maximum 
exposure  to  the  specific  educational  environment  given  the  constraints  of  (a) 
above.     This  selection  procedure  was  implemented  by  an  institutional  repre- 
sentative within  each  institution.     It  was  decided  early  in  the  project  that 
on-campus  student  sampling  could  be  accomplished  more  efficiently  (and  perhaps 
more  representatively)  by  a  local  campus  staff  or  faculty  member  who  had  shown 
interest  in  the  treatment  of  the  disadvantaged  student,  and  who,  therefore, 
should  have  gained  some  knowledge  of  group  membership  through  contact  with 
various  subgroups  of  disadvantaged  students  on  his  campus.     It  was  anticipated, 
and,  in  fact,  bom  out  empirically,  that  institutional  records  involving  student 
family  income  level  and  race  would  be  at  best  sketchy;  thus  the  use  of  an 
interested,  and  infomed,  institutional  representative  was  seen  as  the  "optimal" 
approach  to  reaching  the  students  of  concern  over  a  very  broad  range  of 
institutions*     Each  institutional  representative  was  provided  with  a  set  of 
instructions  for  such  sampling  (included  in  Appendix  A,  and  more  fully 
explicated  in  Chapter  3) . 

It  should  be  recalled  from  infoirmation  presented  in  Table  3-2,  Chapter  3, 
that  the  studeni  samples  within  the  institutions  were  to  include  from  55  to 
112  disadvantaged  students,  and  from  20  to  25    modal    or  nondisadvantaged 
students,  the  latter  category  to  represent  from  about  one-third  to  one- fifth 
of  the  institutional  sample,  or  about  28  percent  of  the  total  sample  of 
students  aggregated  across  institutions.     It  was  anticipated  tfiat  the 
institutional  representatives  would  have  some  difficulty  in  defining  the 
population  of  the  target  subgroups  from  which  sampling  was  to  take  place. 
Accordingly,  careful  guidelines  and  suggestions  were  provided  them  to  aid  in  the 
task.     Tlie  institutional  representatives  were  referred  to  the  following  campus 
sources  for  assistance  in  this  identifying  of  groups:     (1)  registrar  files, 

(2)  program  directors  of  any  Special  Services  Programs  or  their  equivalent, 

(3)  admission  and  financial  aid  records,  (4)  student  health  service,  and 
(1/)  student  association  leaders,  particularly  heads  of  ethnic,  student 
organizations. 

The  approach  the  student  sampling  is  thus  seen  ar,  a  heuristic 
attempt  to  reach  the  students  of  interest*     Tlie  trade-off  costs  incurred 
due  to  utilizing  this  approach  are  documented  below;  however,  the  reader 
is  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  loss  of  precision  and  generality  of  results 
that  can  arise  when  sampling  control  is*  vested  in  a  basically  uncontrolable 
source.     The  plan  relied  heavily  on  the  interested  and  conscientious 
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involvement  of  the  institutional  representative  (a  reliance  that  was, 
unfortunately,  not  well  founded). 

Prior  to  our  data  analyses,  we  turn  briefly  in  the  following  section 
to  an  examination  of  the  quality  of  the  student  questionnaire  data.  In 
that  section  we  will  examine  some  of  the  problems  in  the  data  and  the  rather 
somber  implications  for  subsequent  data  analysis. 


A.     Questionnaire  Return  Rate  and  Quality  of 
Student  Questionnaire  Data 

I 

Overall  return  rates  in  terms  of  student  questionnaire  data  collec- 
tion were  rather  unimpressive.     Of  the  12,300  questionnaires  that  should 
have  been  completed  (as  determined  by  a  formula  based  on  the  number  of 
disadvantaged  target  subgroups  reported  on  campuses — see  Table  3-3,. 
Chapter  3),  only  8213  (66.8%)  student  questionnaires  were  returned.  Tl.ere 
was,  as  would  be  expected,  considerable  variability  across  institutions  in 
completion  rate  of  student  data  ranging  from  absolutely  no  returns  at  9 
institutions  to  complete  returns  at  33  institutions.     Some  institutional 
representatives  reported  student  boycotts;  others  found  uneasy  situations 
on  their  campuses  at  the  time  the  administration  was  required;  some 
institutional  representatives  were  more  aggressive  than  others  in 
identifying  and  rounding  up  students.  fA  detailed  breakdown  of  this 
variability  is  given  in  Table  6-1, 

Quite  apart  from  any  "justification"  of  such  a  low  return  rate, 
there  are  some  unfortunate  implications  for  subsequent  analyses  due  to 
this , complete  lack  of  response  from  almost  a  third  of  the  projected  student 
sample.     The  most  obvious  implication  is  the  possibility  of  strong  biases 
in  the  results  reported  below.     Data  bias  may  be  introduced  either  at  the 
institutional  level  or  at  the  student  level.     Certain  classes  of  institutions 
are  unrepresented,  having  provided  no_  student  data;  while  other  classes  of 
institutions  are  underrepresented  having  provided  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  suggested  sample  size.     ('rhe  nature  of  the  self-selective  response 
bias  introduced  by  the  aonresponsive  institutions  is  well  documented — and 
is  proportionally  quite  large  in  a  cluster  sampling  scheme  such  as  that 
used  here. ) 

At  the  student  level,  "nonresponse"  to  any  marked  degree  also  presents 
a  heightened  likelihood  of  data  bias.     This  is  particularly  true  in  a  study 
such  as  this  where  thp  number  of  variables  for  student  classification  is 
large.     Tae  danger  of  self-selection  bias  is  again  the  major  factor  here. 
Rarely  is  it  safe  to  assume  that  nonresponse  operates  at  the  same  level 
within  different  student  classification  subgroups.     The  more  likely  situation 
is  that  members  ot  a  particular  subgroup  (e.g.,     disadvantaged  students, 
black  students,  female  students,  etc.)  are  more  likely  to  refuse  to  provide 
data  than  other  subgroups.     This  situation,  of  course,  compounds  the  bias 
at  the  institutional  level. 
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Table  6-1 

,  Institutional  Variability  in  Return  of 
Student  Questionnaire  Data 

Percent  of  Total 

Percent  of  Quota^  Number  of  Institutions        Number  of  Iiutitutions 

0%  9  7.4:, 

1%  -  24%  ^  2  .1.6% 

25%      49%  17  13.9% 

50%  -  74%  32  26.2% 

75%  -  99%  29  23.8% 

100%  33  27.1% 


*Quota  determined  by  number  of  disadvantaged  target  subgroups  on 
campus . 
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Overall  return  rate,  thus,  is  not  necessarily  an  appropriate  index 
of  the  success  of  data  collection.     Tlie  subgroup  response  rate  and  the 
quality^ of  the  data  returned  is  more  germane.     One  critical  set  of  items 
in  the  institutional  questionnaire  (asking  family  income,  family  size, 
race,  presence  or  absence  of  specific  physical  handicap)  was  used  to  determine 
the  ''disadvantaged"  status  of  the  student  respondent  (see  Section  B-1  of 
this  chapter  ft)r  the  specific  decision  rule  for  such  classification).  Due 
to  incomplete  or  contradictory  responses  to  the  items,  604  of  the  returned 
questionnaires  were  unusable  since  the  studer>t  could  not  be  classified  as  to 
disadvantagement  and/or  race.     The  remaining  questionnaire  data  (N  ==  7655; 
representing  slightly  more  than  93%  of  the  returned  questionnaires  and  about 
62%  of  the  anticipated  data  base)  constituted  the  basic  data  set  used  for 
the  analyses  reported  herein. 

Once  students  had  been  classified  as  to  disadvantagement,  it  was 
possible  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  intra-institutional  sampling 
plan  had  been  appropriately  effected.     Table  6-2  shows  actual  returns  in 
terms  of  specific  disadvantaged  target  groups  and  modal  students.  First, 
one  may  observe  that  modal  students  are  considerably  more  widely  represented 
in  the  data  base  than  had  been  anticipated.     Original  projections  of  the 
sampling  plan  called  for  over  2.5  times  as  many  disadvantaged  students  as 
modal  (see  Table  3-3),  while  the  actual  data  revealed  that  there  were  more 
modal  students  than  disadvantaged — a  situation  which  could  not  be  explained 
even  if  all  nonrespondents  were  "disadvantaged."    Secondly,  some  disadvantaged 
target  groups  suffered  much  greater  proportional  attrition  than  did  others. 
(The  direction  of  the  bias  is  directly  observable  from  Table  6-2). 

Regarding  the  greater  proportional  attrition  of  some  disadvantaged 
target  groups,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  projected  figures  were  based 
on  only  partial  knowledge  regarding  the  proportional  representation  of 
specific  target  groups  on  a  given  campus  (it  should  be  recalled  that  the 
exact  number  of  students  to  be  sampled  from  a  target  group  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  institutional  representative  on  the  basis  of  a  stratified 
probability  sampling  frame).     The'  partial  information  used  to  project 
expected  numbers  consisted  of^the  figures  specified  by  the  institutional 
representative  at  first  contact;  as  such,  they  were  not  necessarily  accurate 
estimates.     The  qiies tionable  ^accuracy  of  these  first  estimates  was  informally 
substantiated  through  subsequent  contact  with  many  of  the  institutional 
representatives.     It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  group  initially  identified  as 
consisting  of  several  hundred  students  to  shrink — upon  closer  scrutiny  by 
.   the  institutional  representative — to  less  than  the  required  number  for  the 
group  to  be  considered  a  "target  group."  (In  one  instance,  it  was  discovered 
rather  late  in  the  data  collection  stage  that  the  required  sample  size  of 
95  sophomores  considerably  exceeded  the  size  of  the  entire  available  student 
body — a  fact  not  previously  available  either  to  the  research  staff  or  USOE.) 
More  importantly  in  this  regard,  however,  were  various  comments  from  institu- 
tional representatives  regarding  the  inability  to  obtain  sufficient  numbers 
of  students,  from  validated  target  groups  of  ample  size,  who  were  willing  to 
participate  in  the  study  (reasons  given  ranged  from  apathy  to  student  boycott). 
Further,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  institutional  representatives  to  report 
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Table  6-2 

Return  Rate  for  Student  Questionnaire 
Data  by  Specific  Student  Target  Group 


Group 


Disadvantaged 

Physically  Handicapped 

Poor  Black 

Poor  Chicano 

Poor  Native  American 

Poor  Oriental 

Poor  Puerto  Rican 

Poor  White 

Other  Poor  Students 

TOTAL 
Modal 


Number  of 
Questionnaires 
Returned 


321 
1669 
.3.99 
139 
21 
54- 
892 
74 
3569 
4086 


Percent  of 
Anticipated 
Return* 


40.2% 
47.2% 
38.2% 
25.8% 
8.1% 
20.4% 
39.5% 
46.2% 
40.3% 
117.6% 


*See  Table  3-3  for  anticipated  return. 
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differential  ease  of  data  collection  within  specific  student  subgroups. 
These  instances  have  grave  implications  for  the  high  likelihood  of  extreme 
sampling  bias  due  to  self-selectivity  in  terms  of  specific  target  groups,  ^ 
at  least  within  some  specific  institutions. 

An  examination  of  the  data  in  regard  to  specific  target  groups  at 
specific  institutions  indicated  that  target  groups  originally  specified 
were  included  in  the  sample,  but  typically  in  less  than  desired  or  expected 
numbers.    There  also  existed  at  most  institutions  small  numbers  of  individuals 
not  anticipated  in  terms  of  original  target  group  specifications  (e,g, ,  two 
poor  Puerto  Ricans  at  a  small  private  selective  institution  in  the  central 
midwest).     Some  of  these  individuals  were  likely  to  be  those  "faking" 
responses  (a  hazard  of  any  survey  study);  however,  it  is  possible,  in 
most  instances,  that  such  individuals  did  exist  on  campus  but  ncc  in  numbers 
large  enough  to  be  defined  as  a  target  group,  and  were  included  in  the 
modal      sample.     As  such,  however,  the  likelihood  that  they  would  be 
picked  up  in  the  wide-meshed  net  of  a  random  sample  is  quite  slim. 

Regarding  the  disproportionate  number  of  modal  students  represented 
in  the  returned  data,  there  are  numerous  alternative  explanations,  most 
of  which  have  some  credence.     One  likely  factor  influencing  this  data 
problem — one  substantiated  in  conversations  with  and  corresponuence  from 
various  institutional  representatives — was  the  use,  by  institutional 
representatives,  of  definitions  of  disadvantagement  other  than  the  one 
supplied  them  (the  one  derived  from  Special  Services  Program  Guidelines  and 
based  on  poverty  or  physical  handicap  status).     This  problem  of  defining 
the  "disadvantaged"  is  one  that  plagued  the  research  team  throughout  the 
course  of  the  study.     The  focus  of  the  evaliiation  was  on  disadvantaged 
students  as  defined  by  federal  guidelines  for  the  SSDS  Program;  this 
definition  states  as  two  basic  criteria  poverty  level  or  physical  handicap. 
It  was  hoped  that  these  criteria  for  determining  disadvantaged  students 
could  be  applied  consistently.    Many^  of  the  institutional  representatives, 
while  presumably  comprehending  the  federal  guidelines  and  specific  defini- 
tions provided  (there  was  evidence/in  a  few  cases  that  this  presumption 
was  unjustified),  had  'apparently  developed  preconceptions  of  what  constituted 
a  disadvantaged  s.tudent  (e.g.,  race,  educational  disad\fantagement ,  etc). 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  those  preconceptions  could  be  reflected  in 
their  samples.     On  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  the  case  in  some  instances 
that  students  honestly  considered  as  poverty  level  proved  not  to  be  so 
in  light  of  the  federal  guidelines  as  applied  h^re.     Still  anofher  / 
alternative  is  that  the  institution  had  no  accurate  data  on  family  < 
income  through  which  to  identify  target  studenfs. 

Another  factor  quite  likely  having  some  influence  on  the  large  • 
number  of  modal  students  is  the  widely  reported  finding  that  students  * 


At  one  institution,  black  students  and  their  director  refused  to  provide 
any  data  on  grounds  that  the  researchers  represented  a  racist  organization; 
the  Chicano,  Indian,  and  Puerto  Rican  groups,  fearful  of  losing  their  program 
if  they  did  not  cooperate,  pressed  to  be  included. 
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often  do  not  know  or  tend  to  overestimate  their  family  income  on  survey 
questionnaires.     Since  report  of  family  income  was  one  of  the  items  " 
used  to  operat ionalize  disadvantagement  (see  Section  B-1  of  this  chapter* 
for  classification  scheme),  i&  could  well  be' that  some  students  classified 
as  ''modal"  on  the  basis  of  questionnaire  response  were  in  fact  "dis- 
advantaged" in  terms  of  actual  family  income.     An  attempt  was  made  in 
classification  to  correct  somewhat  for  this  response  tendency,  in  that 
rather  liberal  application  of  the  federal  poverty  criteria  were  used.  , 
Further,  a  check  of  the  data  was  performed  to  establish  t-^.e  possible 
extent  of  this  type  of  error.     If^  in  fact,  such  errors  were  operating 
at  a  gross  level,  there  would  probably  be  a  ^S^a^■ge  clustering  of, modal 
students  in  the  lowest  modal  income  categories.     (Examination  of  the 
data  indicated,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  case.)     Gather  factors 
which  could  ha^ve  influenced  this  phenomenon  ,to  varying  degrees  were: 
(a)  deliberate  /^faking"  of  responses;  (b)  data  transmission  errors  (although 
a  check  of  the  transcribed  data  against  the  raw  questionnaire  data  for 
a  sample  of  questionnaires  showed  an  error  rate  of  less  than  1  error 
per  1,000  transmitted  characters);  and  (c)  other  errors  in  sampling 
of  students  by  the  institutional  representatives.     IVhatever  the  cause,  this 
oversampling  of  "modal"  students  (and  corresponding  attrition  of  "disadvantaged' 
students)  has  marked  implications  regarding  sample  bias  as  ,a^  result  of  dif- 
ferential selectivity.     Moreover,  it  severely  lim^^ted  some  of  the  anticipated**  * 
statistical  treatment  of  the  data,  as  a  result  of  reduced  group  sizes. 

^.-Jlur  discussion  of  the  data  quality  to  this  pr>int  has  centered  qply' 
on  a  very  small  numbe^r  of  the  459  possible  responses  to  the  student  ques- 
t-ipnnaire-.    ^^^^^roblem  of  "missing  data"  on  those  remaining  response 
itenis  needs  to  be  considered,  for  this  problem  results  in  even  further 
"data  shrinkage."    The  studdnt  questionnaire  data  sl^owed  considerable 
variability  in  terms  of  "missing  data"  both  within  and  between  institutions. 
There  were  instances  in  which  one  or  more  questions  were  left  unanswered 
by  all  respondents  at  certairi  institutions  (and  in  three  of  these  instances, 
th%  omissions  were  known  to  be  at  ^the^  direction  of  the  institutional 
officials  administering  questionnaires — with  reasons  g^ven  similar  to 
those  advanced  by  interviewers  who  omitted  certain  ijtems  as  ^repocted  in  . 
Chapter  7).     On  at  least  two  occasions ,* it  was  evident  'from  the  returned 
student  questionnaires  that  (contrary  to  specific  instructions  given  to  the 
institutional  representatives)  soma  unknown  partj^  4iad  opened  the  sealed 
envelopes  in  which  each  student  had  placed  his  completed  questionnaire,  and 
had  rendered  unreadable  all  studen^t  responses  to  specific  ques>ions  with  opaque 
writing  fluid. 

Despite  the  basically  un threatening  nature  of  the  student  questionnaire, 
it  was,  apparent,  upon  receipt  of  the  completed  instruments,  th^t  at  some  ^ 
institutions  this  data  was  perceived  as  quite*  threatening.     It  was 
leamed^uring  the  course  of  the  study,,  for  example,  that  at  one  insti- 
tution thfe  representative  had  refused  to  allow  his  students 
to  answer  an  item  (number  51)  in  the  student  questionnaire  that  .asked 
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for  student  agreement*  with  the  views*  of  a  range  of  visible  ethnic  group 
leaders.     (For  example,  black  leaders  included  such  individuals  as 
Martin  Luther  King,  Rap  Brown,  Stokley  Carmichael,  Malcolm  X,  Whitney 
Young,  Angela  D^avis,  "^d  Mohammad  Ali.)     An  optional  response  to  each 
of  the  names  listed  was  "I  don^t  know  much  about  him/'    Th€  reason 
advanced  by  the  institutional  representative  for  refusing  to  allow 
answers  to  this  question  was  "I  don^t  want  my  students  looking 'stupid 
because  they  don't  know  who  these  people  are/* 

'  l^e^ap^more  damaging  to  subsequently  reported  findings  is  the 
fact  that  examination  of  missing  data  for  each  questionnaire  item  indi- 
cated a  fairly/^generalized  "nonresponse"  bias  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
advantaged student.     Highly  significant  differences  (p  <  .OQl)  between 
the  poverty  disadvantaged  (and  to  a  considerably  smaller  degree  the 
physically^  handicapped  disadvantaged)  and  modal  students  were  found 
in  ^the  ^rea  of  response  omission  to  specific  questionnaire  items. 2 
Such  items  were  generally  those  probing  into  personal  history  and/or 
beliefs*^ and  convictions-^j^he  "disadvantaged**  student  was  less  likely 
to  answejc  the  item.     This  may  be  a  form  of  defensivenerss ,  an  act  of  * 
contempt,  and  aggression,  or  an  externally  directed  act,  but,  in  any 
event,  the  fact  of  this » generalized    nonresponse  bias  on  the  part  of  the 
djlsadvantaged  student  introduces  additional  bias  into  the  data  and  addi- 
tional limitations  on  the  findings. 

A  final  comment  on  the  basic  failure  of  the  safnpling  plan  is  reflected 
in  student  response  *to  item  18  of  the  questionnaire  (an  item  requesting 
class  in.  school).     Tlie  sampling  plan  cfalled  for  a  sample  of  second  year 
students. ,  The  actual  distribution  of  student  respondents  in  terms  of 
their  statement  of  their  classification  is  given  in  Table  6-3.     From  the 
table,  it  can       seen  that  the  aim  of  obtaining  all  second  year  students 
was  emph^ticsClly  pot  realized.     I'Jhile  it  is  possible  for  a  **second  year** 
student  (at^the  end  of  the  academic  year  when  :i ties tionnai res  v;ere , administered) 
to  be  classified  as  a  freshman  or  to  be  classified  as  a  first  semester 
junior.^  it  seems  quite  unlikely  that  he  would  be  a  senior.     For  these 
exceptions  to  occur  with  such  great  frequency  would  seem  to  refute  the 
hypothesis  that  these  were  in  fact  second  yeax  students  regardless  of 
student  classification.    To  cloud  matters  even  further,  an  examin.ation 
of  student  classification  for  **disadvaataged**  students  as  opposed  to  that 
for  **modal**  .students  showed  proportionately  greater  nujnbers  of  poverty  level 
students  who  were  freshmen,    ^he  most  I'ikely  explanation  for  such  results 
would  consider  the  time  pressures  on  an  institutional  representative  attempting 
to  fulfill  a  quota  of '^completed  questionnaires  from  previously  specified 
student  subgroups  often  under  conditions  of  conside^rable  student  resistance. 


2      ^  ' 

Specific  items  for  which  nonrespon$e  was  proportionally  greater  for 
the  disadvantaged  were:     11,  12,  13,  21",  26,  30,  31,  34,  35,  36,  37,  42, 
4'3,  44,  45,  46,  47,  49,  50,  and  51~see  Appendix  A. 
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Table  6-3  '  ' 

Student  Classification,  of  Questionnaire  Respondents* 


Classification 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 
Other 


Number  in  Classification 
4192 
3034 

528 

222 

159 


Percent  of  Total 

51.5 

37.3 
6-5 
2.7  , 
2.0 


*Total  consists'  of  the  8135  respondents  answering  this  item. 


\ 


\ 


\ 
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Although  we  have  gone  to  considerable  length  above  to  point  out  difficul- 
ties in  the  data,  the  informed  reader  is  aware  that  many  of  these  same  problems, 
to  varying  degrees,  exist  frequently  in  survey  research.     Given  the  time  pressures 
of  the  study  schedule,  it  would,  have  been  unrealistic  to  anticipate  trouble- 
free  data  or  sampling  (although  the  extent  of  some  problems  were  greater  than 
anticipated  after  the  extensive  time  devoted  to  preadministration  planning 
and  lengthy  instructions  to  avoid  obvious  pitfalls).     The  missing  data 
problem,  faking  problem,  incomplete  returns,  and  other  sampling  problems 
(even  when  complete  control  over  sampling  is  maintained)  are  virtually  unavoid- 
able in  survey  research  with  college  students.     Techniques  of  adjustment  (weight- 
ing) for  nonresponse  (at  the  institutional,  student,  and/or  questionnaire  item 
level)  are  available.    Given  the  loss  of  sampling  precision  at  the  institutional 
representative  level  and  the  resultant  additional  critical  dimensions  introduced 
into  the  data,  it  was  felt  that  employing  such  techniques  would  be  infeasible. 
One  is,  therefore,  faced  with  the  reality  of  attempting  to  speak  to  the  greatest 
number  of  important  questions  with  the  considerably  less-than-perf ect  data 
he  has  collected.     Toward  this  end,  we  proceed,  noting  that  these  problems 
pose  real  limitations  in  interpretation.     The  incompleteness  of  returned  data 
(both  in^terms  of  return  rate  and  missing  data)  will  most  likely  introduce 
considera'ble  bias  into  the  results  reported.     Due  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
much  variability  across  institutions  in  return  rat^s,  one  should  be  particularly 
car?ful  in  interpretation  of  results  which  take  into  consideration  institutional 
factors.     A.lso,  since  there  were  disproportionate  shrinkages  in  specific  dis- 
advantaged   target  groups,  any  comparisons  across  such  groups  could  be  challenged 
OTi  these  grounds.     The  response  biases  in  terms  of  the  disadvantaged  students 
being  more  likely  to  omit  certain  responses  also  pose  serious  limitations 
on  the  interpretations  and  analyses  which  follow.     These  limitations  will 
be  taken  into*  account  in  interpreting  the  data. 

*  * 

B'.     Modal  Disadvantaged  Differences 


With  the  limitations  specified  in  the  previous  section  foremost  in  mind, 
we  turn  to  an  examination  of  some  major  differences  found  between  modal  and 
disadvantaged  student  respondents  (a  complete  tabulation  of  all  question- 
naire items  by  modal/disadvantaged  is  available  for  examination,  contact  Dr. 
Robert  Berls,  OPBE,  USOE) .     Prior  to  such  consideration,  however,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  define  the  classification  operation  used  to  define  disadvantag.;d  students. 

1 .     The  Determination  of  Student  Disadvantagement 

The  classification  of  students  as  either  (1)  physically  handicapped, 
(2)  poverty  level  disadvantaged,  or  (3)  modal,  was  a  two  step  process. 
First,  a  determination  of  physical  disability  was  inade-->regardless  of 
poverty  status — and  next,   for  those  students  not  classified  as  physically 
handicapped,  a  determination  was  made  as  to  poverty  status.  ' 

Item  8  of  the  student  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  A)  was  used  for 
the  first  determination.     This  it§m  listed  various  categories  of  physical 
disabilities  (as  well  as  a  category  for  no  disability)  to  dc  checked  as 
appropriate  by  student  respondents.     If  a  respondent  indicated  that  any  of 
th6  disabilities  were  applicable  to  him  (and  at  the  same  time  did  not  check 
the  category  of  no  disabilities)  he  was  classified  ab  a  physically  handicapped 
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student.     Any  student  indicating  both  the  presence  of  one  or  more  specific 
disabilities  and  the  presence  of  n_o  disability  obviously  presented  inconsistent 
data  and  could  therefore  not  be  classified. 

For  all  remaining  respondents  (i.e.,  those  not  previously  classified 
as  physically  handicapped  or  unclassif iable  due  to  inconsistent^  data)  a 
determination  was  made  as  to  poverty  status.     Federal  guidelines-^  define 
poverty  level  on  the  basis  of  (a)  family  income,  (b)  family  size,  and 
(c)  farm-nonfarm  family  status.     No  item  in  the  student  questionnaire 
could  definitively  establish  current  farm  or  nonfarm  family  status  (see 
item  15  of  student  questionnaire.  Appendix  A);  therefore,  only  the  first  two 
criteria  were  used  in  the  classification  operation.     Family  income  was  deter- 
mined by  response  to  item  10  of  the  questionnaire,  and  family  size  was  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  responses  to  items  3,  4,  and  19  of  the  questionnaire. 
If  the  respondent  did  not  answer  the  family  income  item  (item  10) ,  he  was  con- 
sidered nonclassif iable.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  one  or  more  omitted 
responses  in  terms  of  marital  status  (item  3),  number  of  persons  the  respondent 
personally  supported  (item  4),  or  number  of  persons  the  parent  or  guardian  sup- 
ported (item  19),  then  certain  assumptions  were  made.     Specifically,  for  a  non- 
response  to  item  3,  the  respondent  was  assumed  to  be  single;  nonresponse  to 
either  item  4  or  item  19 — but  not  both — led  to  use  of  the  nonomitted  item  for 
family  size;  nonresponse  to  both  item  4  and  item  19  led  to  an  estimate  of 
family  size  as  4.     These  assumptions  can  be  challenged  on  many  points  (although 
the  logic  of  their  use  is  reasonable).     It  was  felt,  however,   that  these  as- 
sumptions would  not  greatly  influence  the  data  (the  maximum  number  of  non- 
respondents  to  any  one  of  these  three  items  was  165  or  2%  of  the  total  ques- 
tionnaire return)  and  would  prevent  further  data  shrinkage.     Tlie  underlying 
rationale  for  using  three  variables  to  determine  family  size  was  to  better 
represent  family  size  of  those  married  students  burdened  with  their  ovm  sup- 
port.    The  basic  decision  rules  for  family  size  were  as  follows:     (1)  if 
the  respondent  was  single,  number  of  parents*  dependents  was  used;   (2)  if 
the  respondent  v/as  married  and  supported  no  more  than  one  person  (including 
self),  number  of  parents'  dependents  was  used;   (3)  if  the  respondent  was 
married  and  supported  two  or  more  persons  (including  self) ,  that  number  was 
used;  (4)  if  the  respondent  was  widowed,  divorced,  or  separated,   the  maximum 
of  item  4  (persons  personally  supported)  or  item  19  (persons  parents  supported) 
was  used.     On  this  baois  of  determining  family  size,  the  classification  as  to 
poverty  status  is  indicated  in  Table  6-4.     A  comparison  of  this  classification 
to  the  federal  criteria  will  clearly  indicate  a  very  liberal  interpretation 
of  tlie  federal  criteria  (as  specified  above).     The  results  of  this 
classification  yielded  321  ScUf'*^.nts  classified  as  physically  handicapped  (3.9% 
of  returned  questionnaires) ;  3283  were  classified  as  poverty  level  disadvan- 
taged (40.-^0%);  4086  were  classified  as  modal  (49.8%);  520  were  unclass  if  iable 
respondents  due  to  omission  of  item  10  (6.3%);  and  3  were  unclassifiable  re- 
spondents due  to  conflicting  responses  to  the  item  requesting  information  on 
physical  handicap  (lass  than  .01%). 


Series  P60,  Number  71,  Table  6,  Bureau  of  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  July,  1970.     An  abstract  of  the  relevant  criteria  is  provided  in 
Appendix  A. 
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Table  6-4 

Classification  of  Students  as  to  Poverty  Level 


Family  Income 
Less  than  $3000 
$3000-$4499 

$4500-$5999 

$6000-$7499 

$7500  and  above 


Family  Size 
Any 

1  or  2 
3  or  more 
1  to  5 
-   5  >or  more 
1  to  6 
7  or  more 
Any 


Classification 

Poverty 

Modal 

Poverty 

Modal 

Poverty 

Modal 

Poverty 

Modal 


FRir 
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2,     Characteristics  of  the  Subgroups 

</ 

As  would  be  expected  (because  of  oversampling  the  various  ethnic  groups), 
the  proportions  of  students  classified  by  specific  ethnic  groups  did  not  cor- 
respond with  national  percentages,  either  in  terms  of  total  population  or  col- 
lege population.     Of  the  8052  students  who  could  be  classified,  3%  were  native 
American,  38%  were  black,  8%  were  Mexican  American,  45%  were  white,  1%  were 
oriental,  1%  were  Puerto  Rican,  and  3%  defined  themselves  as  some  "other"  ethnic 
subgrQup.     Blacks,  aative  Americans,  and  Mexican  Americans — and  to  a  small  degree, 
Puerto  Ricans — were  proportionally  over-represented  in  the  sample  of  respondents 
among  the  poverty  level  disadvantaged  students.     The  ratios  of  relative  numbers 
of  poverty  level  to  modal  students  within  these  ethnic  groups  varied  somewhat, 
but  typically  it  was  of  the  order  of  2  to  1,     An  opposite  trend  (proportionally 
greater  numbers  of  modals  than  poverty  level)  existed  for  whites,  orientals,  and 
"other"  ethnic  groups.     Over  two-thirds  of  the  physically  handicapped  group  were 
white,  yet  white  students  represented  less  than  half  of  the  total  sample. 
Moreover,  a  native  language  other  than  English  was  more  prevalent  among  the 
poverty  level  students. 

Of  the  8128  respondents  who  could  be  so  classified,  there  were  slightly 
over  500  more  females  (53%)  than  males  (47%)  in  the  total  sample.  |The 
proportion  of  females  varied  with  disadvantagement.     Modal  students  showed  a 
remarkably  even  split  between  males  (49,7%)  and  females  (50.3%),  while  the 
poverty  disadvantaged  students  were  more  predominantly  female  (57,2%)  and  the 
physically  handicapped  students  were  predominantly  male  (61.3%),     Qn  closer 
examination  of  the  data,  it  was  discovered  that  the  greater  proportion  of 
females  in  the  poverty  level  group  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  jnarked  dif- 
ference for  the  black  subgroup,  where  females  outnumbered  males  in,  the  poverty- 
level  category  by  a  factor  of  2  to  1, 

Median  age  for  the  entire  sample  (N  =  8134)  was  19,  but  the  age^^  disc  rib  u- 
tion  showed  a  marked  positive  skew  with  13,5%  of  the  group  ihdicat|ing  an  age 
of  "24  or  older,"    Age  also  varied  with  disadvantaged  status,  Moaal 
students  were  younger  on  the  average.     Physically  handicapped  students  were 
by  far  the  oldest  group  with  28,3%  in  the  "24  or  older"  category,  \  When 
race  of  respondent  was  held  constant,  however,  major  age  differences  between 
poverty  level  and  modal  students  existed  only  for  the  white  and  "other" 
subgroups. 

When  classified  by  marital  status,  the  large  majority  of  the  total  sample 
(N  =  8122)  was  single  (84.8%)  although  ?06  students  in  the  sample  were  married 
(an  additional  11,2%),     As  would  be  expected,  considering  the  age  of  the  group, 
very  few  (N  =  24)  students  professed  to  be  widowed,     Tliere  were  notable  differ- 
ences in  marital  status  among  the  levels  of  disadvantagement  classification. 
Proportionally  more  of  the  disadvantaged  (both  poverty  level  and  physically 
handicapped)  were  married,  widowed,  divorced,  or  separated.     The  relative  num- 
bers of  divorced  "disadvantaged"  students  was  three  times  larger  (though  still 
proportionally  small  in  terms  of  the  specific  subgroup  size)  than  that  of  the 
modal  students  •     The  relative  number  of  separated  poverty  level  studr.nts  was 
also  three  times  larger  than  that  of  the  modal  students  (still,  however, 
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representing  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  poverty  level  group).  Although 
poverty  level  students  and  physically  handicapped  students  made  up  less  than 
half  of  the  total  group,  the  number  of  widowed  individuals  in  these  two 
disadvantaged      student  groups  was  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  "widowed" 
group.     Small  cell  frequencies  made  relatively  meaningless  in  a  statistical 
sense  the  "within"  racial  comparisons. 

Of  the  8050  students  who  could  be  classified  as  veterans  or  non veterans, 
7.6%  were  veterans.    While  the  proportional  number  of  veterans  among  the 
poverty  level  students  and  modal  students  was  almost  identical,  a  somewhat 
larger  percentage  of  the  physically  handicapped  (11,7%)  were  veterans. 

The  distribution  of  respondents  in  terms  of  the  area  in  which  they  ^ 
were  raised  (see  item  14,  of  the  Student  Questionnaire  in  Appendix  A, 
7993  respondents  could  be  classified)  was  relatively  uniform.     Some  22% 
were  from  large  cities  (500,000  or  larger)  and  13%  were  from  smaller  cities 
(50,000  to  500,000).    Another  10%  were  from  suburban  areas  of  such  cities 
and  21%  were  from  smaller  cities  (10,000  to  50,000).     Over  one-third  of 
the  respondents  were  from  snkll  towns  (less  than  10,000)  or  rural  areas 
(19%  and  15%  respectively).  !  The  poverty  level  students  differed  somewhat 
from  the  modal  students  in  terras  of  this  variable,  although  the  distribu- 
tions of  modal  and  physically  handicapped  were  quite  similar.     As  would 
be  expected,  proportionally /fewer  of  the  poverty  level  students  (7%) 
than  modal  students  (13%)  c^me  from  suburban  areas  (it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  not  all  "suburbai/"  areas  are  of  the  stereotypic  affluent  type). 
The  urban  poor  (cities  of ^50,000  or  greater)  represented  about  one-third 
of  the  poverty  level  group  (a  similar  figure  existed  for  the  modal  group) ; 
however,  the  rural  and  siriall  town  poor  (41%  of  the  poverty  level  group) 
was  disproportionately  large  when  compared  to  modals  from  these  same  areas 
(28%  of  the  modal  group'^  . 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  differences  cited  above  should  not  be 
"overinterpreted."     In  view  of  the  sampling  procedure  (both  of  institutions 
and  of  students  within  institutions) ,  some  of  the  differences  could  easily 
be  anticipated  (e.g.,  since  all  institutions  originally  stating  the  presence 
of  a  physically  handicapped  target  group  were  predominantly  white  institu- 
tions, the  large  relative  number  of  white  students  in  this  disadvantaged 
group  is  not  at  all  surprising) .     The  figures  given  above  are  reported  pri- 
marily for  purposes  of  providing  the  reader  with  a  basic  "feel"  for  the 
characteristics  of  the  respondent  sample — both  as  a  total  group  and  by  sub- 
group differences.     This  should  provide  a  considerably  more  informed  base 
for  the  evaluation  and  interpretation  of  other  differences  found  between 
these  groups  (see  B-4)  .    Particularly  inq)ortant  in  this  regard  is  that,  to 
the  extent  that  these  variables  (for  which  modal  and  disadvantaged  differ) 
are  related  to  outcomes,  then  differences  with  respect  to  such  outcome 
variables  may  be  attributed  (at  least  partially)  to  these  differences. 

One  further  difference  between  the  subgroups  of  interest  is  presented 
in  Table  6-5.     The  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  various  subgroups 
across  the  113  institutions  submitting  Student  Questionnaire  data.     As  can 
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Table  6-5 

Number  of  Institutions  Providing  Student  Questionnaire  ' 
Data  for  Various  Subgroups  of  Interest 


Number  of  Institutions 


Percentage 


Student  Classification 

Subgroup  Siz 

e 

Total 

Institutions 
Submitting  Data 
(N=113) . 

1-5 

6-10 

11-15 

16  or 
More 

Modal 

Native  American 

28 

3 

1 

0 

32 

28% 

Black 

29 

16 

9 

34 

88 

•7  O  ft- 

78% 

Chicano 

12 

/: 
0 

11 

2 

31 

27% 

iVfii  te 

o 
0 

Q 

Q 

GO 

0 

1 

1 

20 

18% 

Puerto  Rican 

nl2 

4 

0 

0 

16 

lfj%- 

Other 

46 

2 

0 

0 

48 

42% 

Poverty  Level 

i 

i 

Native  American 

118 

7 

3 

1 

29 

26% 

Black 

128 

17 

13 

36 

94 

83% 

Chicano 

il5 

7 

4 

6 

-  34 

30% 

'  White 

\27 

16 

14 

22 

79 

70% 

Oriental 

|ll 

1 

0 

0 

12 

\\\ 

Puerto  Rican 

1  10 

5 

0 

0 

15 

13% 

Other 

■  36 

2 

0 

0 

38 

34"^ 

Physically  Handicapped 

69 

3 

6 

3 

81 

72% 
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be  observed,  the  proportion  of  institutions  contributing  data  (which  in- 
fluences the  statistics  for  t-hd^^pecific  subgroups)  varies  considerably — 
from  lows  of  11%  and  13%  for  poverty  level  orientals  and  Puerto  Ricans 
respectively  to  highs  of  83%  for  poverty  level  blacks  and  78%  for  modal 
whites  and  blacks.     This  would  be  expected  to  some  extent  due  to  the  sam- 
pling plan  used  and  the  differential  distribution  of  the  specific  groups 
among  the  population  of  postsecondary  institutions.     Additionally,  Table  6-5 
vividly  points  out  (also  as  expected)  that  there  is  considerable  variability 
among  institutions  in  terms  of  actual  numbers  of  students  for  which  data  is 
available  within  a  given  student  category.     The  basic  result  of  this  varia- 
bility is  that  institutions  differentially  contribute  to  the  overall  char- 
acteristics of  the  various  subgroups.     Given  the  heterogeneity  of  institutions 
and  th^  potency  of  institutional  factors— selectivity ,  type  of  program,  etc. — 
that  may  affect  student  variables,  differential  institutional  contributions 
to  overall  statistics  may  lead  to  spurious  differences  between  groups  that 
are  in  fact  attributable  to  institutional  differences.^    The  potential  dan- 
gers of  aggregate  analyses  of  this  sort  are  numerous  and  well  documented, 
and  present  a  further  warning  to  the  cautious  reader  for  care  in  overinter- 
pretation  of  the  data  presented  in  this  section. 

We  have  previously  referred  to  a  small  group  of  students  in  one  sample 
which  we  have  classified  as  ^'disadvantaged**  due  to  physical  handicap.  While 
this  group  is  relatively  small,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  it  is  a  homogeneous 
group  in  regards  to  the  specific  handicap  (or  handicaps)  leading  to  group 
membership.     While  we  treat  this  group  as  an  aggregate,  some  specifications 
of  the  heterogeneity  of  the  disabilities  of  those  classified  in  the  group  is 
needed.     The  diversity  of  the  group  regarding  the  specific  handicap  experienced 
is  given  in  Table  6-6. 

Clearly  the  group  which  we  arbitrarily  treat  as  similar  are  quite  different 
in  the  type  of  handicap  they  bring  with  them  to  postsecondary  education.  Each 
disability,  of  course,  has  unique  implications  for  the  pursuit  of  education, 
requiring  quite  different  ^,odes  of  facilitation  on  the  part  of  the  institutions 
involved. 

3.     Validating  Differences  between  Modal  and  Disadvantaged  Students 

Group  differences  on  some  of  the  Student  Questionnaire  items  were  used 
as  validating  responses  for  student  classification  (see  Section  B-1) 
in  that  they  represent  correlates  of  poverty  level  or  physical  disability. 
Such  group  differences  .have  little  interest  in  themselves  since  they  either 
have  been  consistently  observed  in  previous  studies  or  are  quite  predictable. 


Original  analysis  plans  called  for  analyses  controlled  for  institutional 
differences  (some  such  planned  analyses  are  given  in  later  sections  of  this 
chapter).     As  discussed  above  in  Section  A,  and  as  indicated  by  a  comparison 
of  Table  3-3  and  Table  6-5,  "Target  Groups"  (expected  in  terms  of  15  students 
as  a  lainimum  tended  to  shrink  at  an  alar:aing  rate,  thus  precluding  many  of  the 
piannpd  analyses. 


6-20 
Table  6-6 

Types  of  Disabilities  Experienced  Within  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Group  (N=321) 


Disability  Percen 

Sight  only  31 

Hearing  on]y  4 

Speech  only  7 

Less  of  limb  (not  requiring  wheelchair)  33 

Disability  requiring  use  of  wheelchair  22 

Combinations  of  above  3 
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By  nature  of  the    disadvantagement    classification  scheme,  the  modal 
group  and  the  poverty  level  group  differed  on  the  following  items  used  in  the 
classification:    number  of  persons  supported  (item  4);  family  income  (item 
10);  and  parents'  dependents  (item  19).     The  modal  students  da.d  not  (differ 
markedly  from  the  physically  handicapped  Students  on  these  items. 

Further,  the  modal  and  poverty  groups  differed  in  terms  of  education 
level  of  mother  and  father  (item  11;  N  =  1211  for  father's  education;  N  =  7451 
for  mother's  education).    While  more  than  24%  of  the  poverty  level  students 
reported  that  their  fathers  had  not  finished  grade  school,  only  8%  of  the 
modals  gave  this  response.     Similarly,  more  than  64%  of  the  poverty  group  re- 
ported father's  education  as  less  than  a  high  school  degree,  compared  to  only 
36%  of  the  modals  giving  such  responses.     Fathers  with  education  beyond  a 
four-year,  college  degree  were  relatively  infrequent  (less  than  2%)  in  the 
poverty  level  group  as  compared  to  the  modal  group  (over  10%).     A  similar 
trend  existed  for  mother's  education — 16%  completing  less  than  eight  years 
and  59%  completing  less  than  twelve  years  in  th^  poverty  level  group,'  as 
compared, with  5%  and  29%  respectively  in  the  modal  group.     There  were  no 
mt^^rked  differences^  on  this  item  between  modal  stfudents  and  physically  handi- 
capped students. 

For  the  6704  students  responding jto  item  12,  father *s  occupation,  dif- 
ferences betweea  modal  and  poverty  level  students  were  in  the  expected  di- 
rection.    A  majority  (61%)  of  poverty  level  students  indicated  that  their 
father's  occupation  was  either  unskilled  or  semiskilled  work;  only  30%  of 
the  modal  students  gave  such  responses.    This  difference  between  the  groups 
was  reflected  inversely  in  the  more ''prestigious*  occupation  levels.  Again, 
the  physically  handicapped  group  did  not  differ  substantially  from  their 
modal  f>eers  in  terms  of  father's  occupation.     An  analysis  of  mother's  occu- 
pation yielded  similar  differences  between  modal  and  povei^ty  level  students 
although  less  pronounced  (these  results  are  more  difficult  to  interpret  in 
that  the  category  "housewife"  was  not  provided  as  a  response  alternative). 

Subitem  1  of  item  13  requested  information  regarding  proportion  of 
college  support  provided  by  parents,  guardians  or  other  relatives,  l^ile 
43%  of  the  modal  respondents  named  this  as  a  source  of  support  providing 
anywhere  from  half  to  total  costs,  only  19%  of  the  poverty  level  respondents 
gave  such  responses.     Similarly,  18%  of  the  modal  group  indicated  nio  sup- 
port from  parents,  guardians  or  other  relatives,  while  35%  of  the  poverty 
level  group  gave  this  response.     Physically  handicapped  students  also  dif- 
fered from  modals  in  the  direction  of  a  smaller  proportion  of  college  sup- 
port provided  by  parents;  however,  the  difference  was  not  as  marked  as  that 
for  the  poverty  level  studei)ts. 

Item  15  of  the  Studei>^  Questionnaire  requested  information  concerning 
the  student's  past  exposyte  to  various  environments.  A  greater  proportion 
of  poverty  level  studen).s,  as  opposed  to  modal,  indicated  they  had  lived  in: 
(1)  Model  Cities  areas/ (26%  and  16%  respectively) ; "and  (2)  Federal  Housing 
Projects  (15%  and  7% ^Respectively) .  More  than  8%  pf  the  physically  handi- 
capped indicated  thoy  had  lived  in  boarding  schools  as  compared  to  less  than 
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0,5%  for  the  modal  and  poverty  level  students  (this  latter  small  percentage 
could  indicate  a  "faked  response*'  or  a  misclassificationvi 


Item  16  of  the  Student  Questionnaire  requested  information  as  to  type 
of  neighborhood  in  which  respondent  had  spent  most  of  his  life.     Based  on  a 
respondent  sample  size  of  7609,  poverty  level  students  in  the ^majority  of 
cases  (54%)  indicated  the  '*low  income*'  category  as  representing  the  type  of 
neighborhood  where  they  had  spent  most  of  their  lif3.     Others  classified 
their  neighborhoods  as  "middle  income"  (46%)  and  "upper  income"  (less  than 
0,5%)  •    Modal  and  physically  handicapped  students,  on  the  other  hand,  sa\/ 
their  neighborhoods  primarily  as  "middle  income"  (72%)  or  "upper  income"  ^ 
(5%);  with  the  remaining  23%  classifying  their  neighborhood  as  "low  income." 

Item  32  of  the  questionnaire  (7522  respondents  classifiable)  requested 
information  concerning  participation  in  precollege  programs  (i,e, ,  Upward 
Bound,  Talent  Search,  etc,)*     Of  the  poverty  level  students,  22%  indicated 
participation  in  such  programs  as  opposed  to  11%  of  the  modal  group  and  14% 
of  the  physically  handicapped  group, ^    Further,  subitem  8  of  item  33  requested 
information  regarding  the  inclusion  of  financial  aid  as  part  of  that  ,pre- 
college  program.     Of  the  poverty  level  students  participating  in  such 
programs,  only  47%  reported  receiving  financial  aid;  however,  only  a  slightly 
lower  proportion  of  participating  modals  (42%)  also  received  financial  aid 
(the  definition  of  poverty  level  used  herein  does  not,  of  course,  exclude  the 
possibility  that  "modal"  students  were  not  eligible,  under^ other  criteria  of 
need,  for  financial  aid),  ^ 

The  final  valid^iting  response  considered  was  that/  to  item  26  of  the 
questionnaire,  seeking  information  as  to  percentage  ax  graduating  peers  from 


Perfect  agreement  bet<ween  such  subjective  nef'ighborhood  classification 
.and  a  more  objective  determination  of  poverty^  level  is  not  to  be  expected, 
since  there  are  doubtless  many  poor  people  who  do  not  fall  within  the 
poverty  level  specified  by  federal  guidelineSy^  The  students  classified 
as  poverty  level  who  indicated  they  had  lived^  in  middle  income  neighbor- 
hoods could  have  been  classifying  on  a  basis^  relative  to  some  considera- 
bly inferior  neighborhoods;  however,  the  20  poverty  level  students  who 
classified  their  neighborhoods  as  upper  income  present  a  more  serious 
problem.     Of  these  20  students,  17  we.re  also  married  and  the  classifica- 
tion scheme  may  have  failed  in  their  case.     In  any  event,  these  20  students 
are  certainly  atypical  poverty  level  students — if  their  response  is  given 
any  credence — and  quite  likely  introduce  some  error  into  the  findings  of 
this  research. 

It  should  be  noted  that  precollege  programs  did  not  exclusively  specify 
federal  programs  designed  for  poverty  level  students.     Even  if  it  had  been 
interpreted  as  such,  there  are  provisions  for  inclusion  of  some  nonpoverty 
level  students  in  these  programs. 
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the  respondent's  high  school  who  continue  their  education.     Fo*r  the  7442  stu- 
dents who  could  be  classified,  the  results  were  in  the  expected  direction: 
49%  of  modals  came  from  high  schools  where  half  to  almost  all  of  the  graduates 
continued  their  education;  yet  onJy  34%  of  .the  poverty  level  students  came 
from  high  schools  with  such  high  rates  of  continuing  education. 

Additional  validating  group  differences,  will  emerge  in  other  responses; 
however,  the  items  presented  here  are  considered  the  irqportant  checks.  None 
of  these  validations,  taken  singly,  gives  complete  credence  to  the  student 
classification  schema  (as  imperfect  correlates,  they  could  not  under  the  mpst 
ideal  conditions).     Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  consistency  with  which  the 
classifications  are  corroborated  does  indicate  that  the  classification  decision 
rules  were  reasonably  accurate  and  that  student  responses  are  credible. 
At  worst ,  these  corroborations  show  that  the  responses  of  individuals  to 
the  questionnaire  items  were  consistent^  (whether  they  were  consistently  • 
*'faked*'  or  not  is  an  unanswerable  question). 

4.     Description  of  Precollege  Differences  between  Modal  and  "Disadvantaged" 
Students 

Given  the  classification  schema  and  limitations  of  such  an  analysis, 
we  now  turn  to  a  description  of  more  critical  differences  among  the  three 
groups  of  major  interest  (modal  students,  poverty  level  students,  and  physi- 
cally handicapped  students).     It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  and  subse- 
quent analyses  in  Section  B  are  aggregate 'analyses  over  all  institutions  in 
the  study  sample  returning  Student  Questionnaire  data.     As  such,  the  many 
institutional  specific  factor^  affecting  responses  have  been  ignored  (in- 
stitutional influences  will  be  considered  in  Section  C) .     Also,  differential 
institutional  contribution  of  data  (see  Section  A  above)  will  have  some  in- 
fluence on.  these  data.     Other  diffefenc^s  between  the  three  groups,  already 
noted,  may  be  confounded  with  che  student  group  differences  examined,  ar d  it 
is  important  to  view  these  analyses  in  a  descriptive  sense.     Even  with  such 
restrictions,  certain  patterns  emerge  from  the  data,  and  they  will  be  examined 
in  context  (items  with  high  nonresponse  levels  were  not  considered). 

The  major  input  differences  considered  in  this  section  (other  than  the 
obvious  ones  of    disadvantagement    status  and  ethnicity)  are  experiences 
during  the  elementary  and  secondary  .school  years.     Several  questionnaire 
items  were  directed  to  those  experiences  which  have  been  shown  to  be  related 
to  general  educational  preparation  and  achievement. 


Consideration  should  be  made  of  the  possibility  of  strong  positive  rela- 
tionships between  the  various  correlates  of  poverty  status  discussed  above. 
If,  in  fact,  strong  relationships  exist,  then  the  inconsistencies  in  one 
validating  comparison  would  be,  probabilistically,  the  same  individual  showing 
inconsistency  in  another  comparison. 
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a.  Experience/3>  While  in  Elementary  School 

'=   Item  47  of  the  Student  Questionnaire  was  designed  to  elicit  responses  ' 
regarding  20  selected  (academic  and  extracurricular)  experiences ^uring 
the  elementary  school  years.  ,  The  respondent  group  for  the?^2^"'^b- 
iteras  ranged  from  a  low  of  7207  to  a  high  of  7.325,     Group/dlf ferences  existed 
in  a  statistically  significant  (p  <  ,001)  senSe  for  12 /6f  the  20  experiences; 
however,  in  only  seven  instances  were  *such  differences /marked  enough  to  be  of 
any  practical  significance.     In  general,  poverty  level! students  were  less 
likely  than  either  modal  students  or  physically  handic^ped  students  to  have: 
(1)  parents  who  had  helped  them  with  school  work;  (2)  pa^^ts  who  had  talked 
with  teachers;  (3)  practiced  with  a  musical  instrument;  or         avoided  going 
to  bed  hungry'.     Both  poverty  level  students  ^nd  physically  -han^l<;apped  stu- 
dents, were  less  likely  than  modal  students  to  have  had  a  family  mei!foe<cjdZiio 
read  to  them.    Physically  handicapped  students  were  more  likely 'than  eithe 
modal  students  or  poverty  level  student  to  have:     (1)  missed  school  because^ 
of  illness,  or  (2)  avoided  fights  with  others  their  own  age. 

There  are  some  obvious  implication^  regarding  educational  preparation 
and  the  hardships  of  physical  disa5ility  ^nd  poverty  in  these. findings ,  but 
such  findings  are  not  far  removed  from  expectation.     Qf  perhaps  greater 
interest  is  the  fact  that  there  were  no  differences  among  the  groups  regard- 
ing the  reported  relative  frequency  with  which  (1)  books  werfe  checked  out  of 
the  school  library,   (2)  grades  .of  A  were  received  on  tests  or  assignments, 
(3)  poor  grades  were  received  on  tests  or  assignments,  or  (4)  elementary  ^ 
school  teachers  were  admired. 

Both  differences  arid  lack  of  differenced  observed  could  be  due  t6  dif- 
ferent frames  of  reference  for  the' different  groups.     The  frequency  with  which 
the  various  events  were  perceived  to  have  occurred  could  be  relative  to  the 
peer  reference  group  (which ^ was  likely  to  be  different  for  the  poverty- level 
and  modal  groups).^  Further,  even* in  an  absolute  sense,  the  lack  of  differ- 
ence in  frequency,  of  receipt  of  '*poor*'  or  **good*'  grades  could  be  a  function 
of  the  likelihood  that  elementary , schools  attended  by  the  poverty  level  group 
were  of  a  considerably  different  nature  than,  those  attended  by  the  modal 
group.    Grarfes  are,  of  course,  relative  within  schools. 

t  '  ■ 

The  overall  thrust  of  these  results,  nevertheless,  points  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  while  reasonably  predictable  gi:oup  differences  exist  in  the  pre- 
high  school  experience  (some  of  which  haye  implications  for  continuing  educa- 
tional experiences),  on  the  whole,  the  prehigh  school  academic  experience 
was  not  greatly  different  for  the  three  groups  (at  least  for  the  set  of  ex- 
periences considered  here). 

b.  Experiences  While  in  High  School 

Several  items  of  the  questionnaire  were  designed  to  obtain  information 
regarding  experiences  during  the  high  school  ye^ars*     The  major  constructs 
considered  were:     (1)  high  school  characteristics;  (2)  "accomplishments  in  high 
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school;   (3)  general  cultural  activities;  and  (4)  influences  on  educational  . 
continuance.     These  constructs  are  considered  'separately  in  the  .following 
sections.  ^  ' 

<   (1)    High  School  Characteristics 

There  were  several  differences  between  the  charact.eristlcs  of  the 
high  school  which  had  been  attended- by  the  three  groups.     Although  the 
proportion  of  the  total  gcoup  of  respondents ^attending  public  high  schools 
(item  22)  was,  high  (89%,  with  N  =  7611),  it  was  even  higher  fox  the  poverty 
level  students.     There  was  also  a  t*endency  for  the  poverty  level  students 
to  come  from  smaller  high  schools  than  either  of  the  other  two  groups 
(based  on  7582  respondents  to  item  25).^    The  most  dramatic  difference 
among  the  groups  in  terms  of  high  school  characteristics  was  the  predomi- 
nant ethnic  group  at  the  high'^  school  which  had  been  attended  (N  =  7576). 
For  both  the  modal  and  physically  handicapped  groups,  over  70%  had  come 
from  predominantly  white^high  schools.     On  the  other  hand,  less  than  50% 
of  the  poverty  level  students  had  attended  predominantly  white  high  schools — 
an  additional  40%  of  the  poverty  level  students  had  attended  high  schools 
where  the  predominant  ethnic  group  \ias  black  or  Mexican  American. 

ii  " 
Regarding  high  school  size,  the  attendance  at  relatively  smaller 

schools  by  poverty  lev(.  1  students  as  opposed  to  modal  students  was  "con- 
sistent for  all  racial  subgroups.     Within  most  ethnic  groups;  the  greater 
proportion  of  poverty  level  students  attending  public  schools  ^so  held. 
Excef>tions  were  observed  for  orientals  and  Puerto  Tlicans,  where  poverty  level 
students  were  5  bit  more  likelj  to  havQ  attended  private  high  schools;  and 
for  native  Americans,  where  poverty  level  students  were  almost  twice  'a6 
likely  as  modals  to  have  come  from  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools.  « 

One  would  expect  that  the  disproportionate  representation  of  the  various 
ethnic  groups  in  -the  poverty  level  classification  could  easily  explain  the  • 
diffojfences  between  the  modal  and  poverty  groups  in  terms  of  the  predominant 
ethnicity  of  higli  school  attended.     To  some  extent  this  was  supported  by  the 
data,  when  it  was  examined  within  specific  ethnic  groups.     This  information 
is  abstracted  in  Table  6-7.     l^iile  the  tendency  of  modal  students  to  have  at- 
tended predominantly  white  high  schools  holds ^ for  all  groups  except  native 
Americans,  orientals,  and  Puertfo  Ricans,  the  most  obvious  percentage  differ- 
ences in  Table  6-7  are  the^dif'ferences  between  students  of  rliffering  ethnic 
groups  within  both  the  modal  and  poverty  level  classifications  in  terms  of" 
predominant  ethnicity  of  high  school  attended. 

Discoiinting  the  smaller  ethnic  groups  and  cons^idering  x^nly  the  three 
m^jor  etanic  classifications  (black,  Mexican  American,  and  white)  where  the 
percentage  figures  given  are  considerably  more  precise,  the  pattern  of  high 
school  attendance  shown  in  Table  ^8  needs  some  clarification.     The  data 
surely  reflect  somewhat  the  status  of  desegregation  of  seconJary  schools 
(although  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  is  not  a  national  probability 
sample).     Moreover,  differences  between  modal  and  poverty  level  students 
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within  the  black  and  Mexican  American  groups  likely  reflect  residential  pat- 
terns.    The  fact  that  over  90%  of  the  white  students  in  the  sample  come  from 
predominantly  white  high  schools  is  probably  no  more  than  a  reflection  of 
the  fact  that  most  white  high  school  students  are  in  predominantly  white  high 
schools.     To  interpret  this  data  further  would  be  entirely  speculation. 

Related  to  high  school  type  were  two  questionnaire  items  (27  and  28) 
requesting  evaluation  of  the  high  school  attended  on  the  basis  of  academic 
program  and  racial  harmony  respectively*     Based  on  total  responses  of  7578 
and  7359  respectively,  the  responses  of  modal  students  an'd  physically  handi- 
capped students  were  almost  identical;  both  of  these  groups  tended  to  rate 
their  high  schools  more  positively  (on  both  academic  and  racial  harmony) 
than  did  the  poverty  level  students. 

It  was  again  the  case  that  upon  closer  examination  of  the  data  (taking 
race  of  respondent  into  consideration) ,  modal  poverty  level  differences  in 
perceptions  of  high  school  quality  were  not  the  same  within  each  ethnic 
group*     Perceptions  of  academic  quality  were,  however,  in  precisely 
the  same  direction  (i.e.  ,  modal  students  perceived  their  high  schools  as 
better  in  academic  quality  than  did  poverty  level  students)  within  all  but 
one  of  the  ethnic  groups.     The  most  pronounced  difference  of  this  nature 
existed  for  the  Puerto  Rican  group,  where  less  than  25%  of  the  poverty  level 
students  rated  their  high  school  academic  progi^am  as  "good"  or  "very  good" 
as  opposed  to  almost  50%  of  the  modal  Puerto  Rican  students  choosing  such 
description.     Mexican  American  students,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  very 
small  difference  between  poverty  level  and  modal  students'  perceptions  of 
the  high  school  academic  program  (but  in  the  same  direction  as  for  the  other 
groups).     The  one  exception  to  this  finding  was  the  native  American  students* 
Within  their  ethnic   subgroup,    poverty  level  students  saw  their  high  school 
academic  program  in  a  much  more  favorable  light  than  the  modal  students.^ 
With  the  exception  of  Mexican  American  and  Puerto  Rican  students,  there 
were  only  minor  differences  within  the  poverty  level  student  group  between 
the  various  ethnic  groups  in  perceptions  of  high  school  academic  quality. 
The  two  exceptions  noted  saw  their  high  schools'  programs  as  much  worse 
than  did  the  other  groups.     Thus,  at  least  in  their  own  estimation,  poverty 
level  students,  in  general     tended  to  come  from  high  schools  perceived  to 
have  poorer  academic  programs.     This  is  .certainly  consistent  with  previous 
findings  regarding  poverty-pocket  schools*     This  may  be  further  compo^onded, 
however,  for  poverty  level  .students  of  Spanish  origin. 

The  matter  of  racial  strife  within  high  school  showed  considerably 
greater  variability  when  considering  race.     As  stated  above,  the  general 
finding  indicated  that  modal  students  came  from  high  schools  with  relatively 


o 

As  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report,  there  is  considerable  heterogeneity 
within  the  native  American  subgroup.     The  exceptional  variance  within  this  1 
subgroup  across  various  subcultures  (not  controlled  in  this  study)  could 
easily* account  for  almost  any  differences  found. 
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greater  racial  harmony  than  did  poverty  level  students.     This  differen,ce 
held  for  the  two  largest  ethnic  groups  in  the  study  sample  (white  and  black) 
as  well  as  for  native  Americans  and  "others*';  however,  the  situation  was  re- 
versed for  both  the  Qiicano  and  Puerto  .Rican  students,  while  oriental  stu- 
dents showed  no  modal-poverty  level  differences  regarding  this  matter. 
Among  the  poverty  level  students,  white  and  Mexican  American  students  were 
most  likely  to  come  from  high  schools  with  little  racial  strife,  while  black^ 
students  and  Puerto  Rican  students  were  least  likely  to "come  from  such  schools 

(2)    High  School  Accomplishments 

Hxgh  school  accomplishments  were  assessed  by  two  questionnaire  items; 
item  21  called  for  a  report  of  high  school  grades,  and  item  29  called  for 
repcr*"  of  specific  areas  in  which  honors  or  awards  had  been  received. 

Tlie  analysis  of  differences  in  high  school  grades  should  certainly  be 
considered  In  light  of  previous  differences  found  between  groups  regarding 
t.ype  and  quality  of  high  school.    Based  on  7521  reports  of  high  school  grades, 
modal  students  showed  practically  no  difference  from  physically  handicapped 
students  in  terms  of  reported  high  school  grades.     Further,  the  differences 
b e tween  th^se  groups  and  the  poverty  level  students  was  very  small  with  modal 
and  handicapped  students  having  somewhat  better  grades.     The  largest  differ- 
euce  between  the  groups  was  in  terms  of  percentages  reporting  grades  of  A+, 
A,  or  A-  in  high  school~17%  of  the  modal  students  and  11%  of  the  poverty 
level  students.     If  one  gives  credence  to  the  previous  finding  that  poverty 
level  students  come  from  schools  with  poorer  academic  programs,  and  then 
further  assumes  that  grading  policies  in  such  schools  would  be  more  liberal, 
thi$  difference  is  magnified.     The  evidence  does  not  support  the  popular 
view  that  only  the  high-achieving  poor  student  attends  college. 

When  students  were  divided  into  their  ethnic  subgroups,  the  trend  holds: 
modal  students  in  each  ethnic  subgroup  report  higher  high  School  grades  than 
po^'erty  level  students  in  that  subgroup,  as  shown  in  Table  6-8  (although  in 
some  instances  this  difference  was  slight).     The  differences  in  percentages 
of  modals  and  poverty  level  students  reporting  high  school  grades  of  B-  or 
higher  is  more  marked  within  some  ethnic  groups  than  others  (the  difference 
is  particularly  large  for  native  Americans  and  orientals,  and  rather  small 
for  whites,  blacks,  and  "others'*)*    Discounting  the  oriental  subgroup  (a 
vex'y  small  group)  ,  there  is  greater  variability  over  racial  classification 
in  high  school  grades  among  the  poverty  level  students  than  among  the  modal 
students. 

Regarding  accomplishments  in  high  school  (item  29),  modal  students  were 
more  likely  than  either  physically  handicapped  or  poverty  level  students  to 
report  having  attained  prizes,  awards,  or  recognition  in  specific  fields 
(scholastic,  athletic,  artistic,  political,  social/cultural,  community 
service,  or  literary/oratory).     The  differences  between  these  three  groups 
Here  greatest  in  the  area  of  awards  for  scholastic  achievement. 
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Table  6-8 


Percentages*  of  Respondents  Reporting  Overall 
High  School  Grades  Higher  Than  C+ 


Ethnic 

Classification 

"Dis advan t agemen t " 
Poverty  LeveJ. 

Classification 

ilUUdX 

V 

Native  American 

56%. 

70% 

Black ' 

64% 

66% 

Mexican  AmericaTf"  '  —   

>  57% 

•  64% 

White 

71%  "  '  ^"  ' 

73% 

Oriental 

6.0% 

84% 

Puerto  Rican 

57%       '  " 

63% 

Other ' 

72%    .  _ 

73% 

TOTAL 

65% 

70% 

*Percentages  given  are  of  those  reporting  grades  higher  than  C+  x^ithin 
respondents  of  the  cross-classified  group  (i.e.,  56%  of  native  American 
poverty  level  respondents).        '  ' 
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This  same  basic  pattern  .of  differences  between  modal  and  poverty  level 
students  was  observed  when  the  respondents  were  further  classified  as  to 
race  (i.e.,  mo'dals  were  more  likely  to  have  won  awards  in  high  school, 
especially  scholastic  ones);  however,  there  were  notable  exceptions.  I^iite 
and  oriental  poverty  level  students  were  more  likely  to  have  won  awards  in 
hi^h  school  than  modal  students  irom  the  same  respective  ethnic  groups. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  findings  from  the  student  interviews  (see 
Chapter  7,  Section  H)  and  may  suggest  that  societal  pressures  operate  dif- 
ferentially within  echnic  groups  in  determining  which  students  follow  a 
path  of  continuing  education. 

(3)     General  Cultural  Activities 

*  ♦ 

Item  48  (similar  in  form  to  the  elementary  school  item)  sought  indications 
for  participation  in  some  38  specific  nonacademic  cultural  activities.  'For 
all  but  five  of  these  activities,  statistically  significant  differences 
(p  <  .001)  were  found  among  group  responses.     Only  12  differences,  however, 
were  of  the  magnitude  to  be  considered  practically  significant  (i.e.,  differ- 
ences of  the  order  of  ten  or  more  percentage  points  for  the  group  conditional 
^percentages). 

For  most  of  theSe  comparisons,  physically  handicapped  students'  responded 
quite  similarly -to  the  modal  group  (a  response  comparison  pattern  that  was 
common  throughout  the  questionnaire  items);  and  the  major  differences  occurred 
between  these  two  groups  of  students  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  poverty  level 
students  on  the  other.     Physically  handicapped  students  and  modal  students 
were  more  likely  than  poverty  level  students  to  have:     (a)  gone  to  plays; 
(b)  traveled  outside  their  home  state;   (c)  had  medical  and  dental  checkups; 
(d)  listened  to  a  presidential  address;  (e)  traveled  by'  plane;  or  (f)  played 
musical  instruments.    With  the  exception  of  the  medical  care  difference,  the 
data  are  supportive  of  other  findings  indicating  lower  exposure  to  ^'culturally 
enriching"  experiences  among  poverty  level  youth. 

Modal  students  were  more  likely  than  either  physically  handicapped  or 
poverty  level  students  to  have:     (a)  put  money  in  a  bank;   (b)  made  $50.09 
or  more  for  a  week's  work;   (c)  spent  an  entire  night  at  a  party  or  social 
activity;  or  (d)  had  dinner  with  a  date.    Differences  between  modal  and  dis- 
advantaged students  for  these  comparisons  are  likely  related  to  available 
finances  and  job  opportunities,  while  differences  between  modal  and  physically" 
handicapped  students  could  well  be  related  to  the  physical  constraints  of 
the  partially  or  fully  disabled  as  related  to  earning  power  and  social  activ- 
ities.  *Tliis  is  further  suggested  by  the  fact  that  both  poverty  level  and 
modal  students  were  more  likely  than  the  physically  handicapped  to  have 
won  some  office  or  leadership  position  in  their  high  school. 

The  differences  in  nonacademic  cultural  activity  participation  between 
poverty  level  and  modal  students  were  further  examined  within  the  racial 
subgroups.     The  same,  pa*: terns  of  dLfferen:es  between  modal  students  and 
poverty  level  disadvantaged  students  were  found  for  blacks,  Chicanos,  and 
"others."    In  fact,  within  these  ethnic  groups  the  differences  were  more 
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pronounced  than  the  overall  differences  between  the  modal  and  poverty  groups. 
For  the  remaining  ethnic  classifications,  differences  between  modal  and  poverty 
level  students  were  considerably  less  pronounced  but  typically  in  the  same 
direction.    More  importantly,  perhaps,  was  the  fact  that  there  were  sizable  dif- 
ferences across  racial  groups  within  the  poverty  level  student  classif icat^ion, 
with  poor  white  students  much  more  likely  to  have  participated  in  the  various 
cultural  activities  than  any  other  racial  group  of  poverty  students.     Of  all  the 
poverty  level  student  ethnic  groups,  Chicanos  and  Puerto  Ricans  were,  in  the 
main,  the  least  likely  to  have  participated  in  the  various  activities.  This 
may  be  due  to  differential  exposure  for  these  poverty  groups  in  general  or  to 
differential  social  pressures  and  selection  mechanisms  within  ethnic  categories 
regarding  educational  continuance. 

Another  set  of  precollege  variables  is  available  from  responses  to  item 
34  of  the  questionnaire;  the  item  requests ^information  regarding  the  influence 
of  eleven  various  key  persons  (e.g.,  counselors)  and  programs  in  the  student's 
decision  to  continue  his  education  beyond  high  school.     Response  to  this 
item  was  unfortunately  not  particularly  good  (response  rate  ranged  frojn  68% 
to  88%  of  all  returned  questionnaires);  nevertheless,  the  results  are  inter- 
esting enough  to  warrant  presentation.     Response  patterns  for  the  various 
student  classifications  differed  rather  markedly  on  all  eleven  subitems. 
However,  in  general,  each  of  the  persons  or  programs  list  was  regarded  as 
liorennnpimrarrt  by  the^pii^jaxtXJ:Syel^  than  by  the  modal  students, 

and  least  important  by  the  physically  haiiHTcapped' slrudent&T    An  ^objuomis   

exception  was, "Special  Facilities  for  the  Physically  Handicapped."  This 
program  was,  predictably,  of  considerably  greater  importance  in  the  college- 
going  decision  of  the  physically  handicapped  student  than  for  either  of  th^ 
other  groups. 

Each  of  the  persons  or  programs  was  ranked  within  group  categories  for 
relative  importance,  and  these  are  given  in  Table  6-9.     Several  important 
features  of  Table  6-9  should  be  pointed  out.     First,  it  seems  rather  clear 
that  parents  provide  the  most  influential  input  into  the  college-going 
decision  regardless  of  the  group  considered  (less  than  20%  of  the  physically 
handicapped  students,  15%  of  the  poverty  level  students  and  10%  of  the  modal 
students  responded  that  parents  had  no  influence).     Further,  special  facilities 
for  physically  handicapped  students  is  a  very  influential  factor  in  their 
decision  to  continue  their  education  (over  5p%  stated  tfet  this  factor  was 
influential  in  their  decision,  with  almost  one-third  stating  that  it  was  a' 
very  influential  factor).     On  the  other  hand,  poverty  level  students  viewed 
precollege  programs  such  as  Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search  as  less  influential 
in  their  decision  to  attend  college — 15%  of  the  poverty  level  students  stated 
that  these  programs  were  very  influential  in  their  decision,  while  over 
three-fourths  stated  they  were  of  no  importsfnce.     It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  only  22%  of  the  poverty  level  students  stated  that  they  had  participated 
in  such  programs.     With  this  in  mind,  influence  of  these  nrograms  on  those 
poverty  level  students  who  participated  in  them  seems  relatively  strong. 
Additional  analyses  \;ere  <per formed  for  that  subset  of  students  who  had  stated 
participation  in  l\ie  program.     Of  those  poverty  level  students  who  participated 
in  these  precollege  programs,  71%  stated  that  such  programs  were  influential 
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Table  6-9 

Relative  Importance    of  Various  Programs  and  Persons 
in  College-Going  Decision  for  Modal  and  Disadvantaged  Students 

^  "Jjisadvancagement:"  Classification 

Physically  Poverty  • 


Program /Person 

Handicapped 

Level 

Modal 

One  or  both  parents 

-  1  ' 

1 

1 

Other  relative 

6 

4 

4  . 

One  or  more  high  school  teachers 

3 

2 

2 

Counselor  or  guidance  specialist 

4 

3 

3 

One  oi  more  friends 

5 

5 

5  - 

Representative  of  college 

'  7 

6 

7 

One  or  more  college  students 

8 

7 

6 

A  clergyman 

9 

10 

10 

A  coach 

11 

9 

8 

Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  or 
other  special  program 

10 

8 

9 

Special  facilities  for  physically 
handicapped 

2 

11 

11 

^Ranked  according  to  the  proportion  within  group  answering  that  such  person 
or  program  was  *Very  influential"  in  the  coilege-going  decision  (1  =  greatest 
proportion,  etc.). 
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in  their  college-going  decisions >     Sonie  of  the  physically  handicapped  and 
.modal  students  had  al^  participated  in  preco liege  programs;  and  for  these 
jjgroups  also,  the  programs  were  regarded  as  influential  in  the  decision  to 

attend  college  (44%  and  54%  respectively). 

One  should  note,  however,  the  marked  similarity  in  the  relative  importance 
^ of  the  first  eight  sources  listed^  in  Table  6-9.     Considering  only  those  first 
eight,  and  reranking  the  remaining  numbers  in  Table  6-9  yields  almost 
identical  rankings  within  e'^ach  of  the  three  groups  (as  noted  previously, 
however,  the  absolute  degree  of  importance  of  any  given  source  varies  with 
the  particular  group  considered). 

Considering  responses  to  this  item  with  respondent's  ethnic  group  taken 
into  consideration  often  yielded  very  sparse  data  matrices;  however,  for  the 
four  major  groups  (native  American,  black,  Chicano.  and  white),  sufficient 
data  were  available  for  such  comparisons.     The  general  finding  was  that 
poverty-modal  differences  were  smallest  for  white  students  and  largest  for 
the  native  American  and  Chicano  subgroups.    A  peculiar  type  of  reversal  also 
occurred^    While  high  school  teachers  and  counselors  seem  more  influential  in 
the  college-going  decision  of  white  poverty  level  students  as  compared  to  modal 
white  students,  the  opposit^e  is  true  for  black,  Chicano,  and  native  American 
students.     This  could  suggest  a  lack  of  counseling  availability  to  the  minority 
group  poor;  however,  it  may  be  anotfier  reflection  of  differential  societal 
pressures  for  educational  continuance  within  different  ethnic  groups. 

Item  30  of  the  questionnaire  requested  information  regarding  any  delay 
between  high  school  graduation  and  college  entrance.     Based  on  7,473  responses, 
physically  handicapped  students  were  least  likely  and  modals  most  likely  to 
have  gone  directly  from  high  school  to  some   postsecondary  institution..  For 
all  three  groups  the  major  reason  for  riot  directly  continuing  their  education 
.  was  that  they  went  to  work.     This  same  pattern  of  results  was  maintained  when 
each  ethnic  group  was  examined  separately;  however,  among  the  poverty  level 
students,  there  were  some  marked  differences  among  the  various  ethnic  classifi- 
cations. *  o  '  *    »  ' 

(4)     Summary  of  Precollege  Differences 

At  the  college  gate,  there  exist  some  rather  marked  differences  between 
the  modal  and  the  disadvantaged  student.     Differences  between  modal  students 
ai:id  physically  handicapped  students  are,  however,  considerably  fewer  in  nuirber 
and/or  less  pronounced,  except  along  dimensions  specifically  pertinent  to  the 
physical  disability.     As  compared  to  his  modal  peers,  the  poverty  level  student 
approaches  his   postsecondary   education  with  less  majority-culture  sophistica- 
tion (in  both  elementary  and  high  school  years),  with  poorer  academic  train-/ 
ing  but  with  similar  grades  from  his  schools,  having  attained  fewer  awards 
and  honors,  and  having  been  less  influenced  in  continuing  his  education  by 


^Tlie  last  three  programs  and  persons  listed  have  particular  implications 
for  one  or  mo.re  of  the  three  groups. 
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the  teachers  and  counselors  of  his  high  school.     The  one  notable  exception  to 
this  pattern  is  the  poor  white  student,  who  consistently  exliibits  less  marked 
diffei.ences 'frqin  the  modal  whife  sji^udent.     That  the  poor  white  entering  college 
appears  less  "disadvantaged"  educationally  does  not  necessarily  represent  a 
generalized  lack  of  attention  to  the  potential  college-going  population  within 
different  ethnic  groups,  but  may  reflect  differential  definition  of  the  potential 
college-going  population*     it  seems  the  rule,  rather  than^  the  exception, 
that  modal  poverty  differences  are  moderated  when  considering  different  ethnic 
groups*^    Further,  it  is  o.ften  the  case  that  even  more  marked  differences  are 
observed  amohg  students  of'  different  ethnic  classification  within  a  specific 
level  of  disadvantagement^  than  between  modal  a:id  poverty  level  students  within 
a  given  ethnic  category.     This  supports  the  widely  held  notion  that  disadvantage- 
mfent  is.  much  ipore  -than  a  financially  determined  phenomenon.     The  preceding  re- 
sults would  certainly  suggest  t^^t  ethnic  classification  (as  well  as  a 
strong  suspicion  of  an  interaction)  should  be ^ considered. 

In  general,  however,  it  is  quite  clear  (and  intuitive)  that  input  to 
special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students  is  considerably  different  than 
modal  pos tsecondary  input  in  terms  of  variables  that  are  known  to  be  '"^Ssj^ated^ 
to  success  in  postsecondary  education*     Tliese  differences  should  be  taken 
into  consecration  in  evaluating  the  success  of  such  programs  in  terras  of 
output  variables.  °  ,  » 

5 .    Description  of  the  Postsecondary  Experience  ^ 

Given  the  previously  established  differences  between  disadvantaged 
and  modal  college  students,  we  turn  to  an  examination  of  differences  be- 
tween the  groups  in  regard  to  experiences  while  attending  postsecondary 
institutions*     As  such,  we  will  be  examining  throughout  the  process  model 
as  well  as  some  intermediate  outp-ut  measures.     The  more  long-term  output 
measures  (e.g.,  successful^  completion  of  postsecondary  education,  successful 
job  placement,  continuing  graduate  education,  etc*)  could  not  be  measured 
directly  with  the  sample  of  students  considered. 

-  *P 

The  b.ulk  of  the  items  in^  the  Student  Questionnaire,  in  fact ,  ^concen- 
trated on  experiences  that  were  unique  to  postsecondary  education*  In- 
stitution-specific factors  should  be  quite  influential  on  responses  to 
these  items,  yet  data  problems  prexiously  documented  preclude  a  within- 
institution  analysis.     The  results  presented  hersin  may,  therefore,  reflect 
differences  that  are  disproportionately  influenced  by  institutional-specific 
factors  (due  to  disproportionate  representation  in  the  final  sample  and  the 
purposive  nature  of  selecting  institutions)*     To  the  exter^t  that  institu- 
tional influences  are  great  (see  section  c  below),  biases  in  the  aggregate 
analysis  will  probably  be  magnified* 

The  items  may  be  grouped  for  consideration  into  logically  related  sets 
consisting  of:     (a)  choice  of  institution  and  any  educational  discontinu- 
ance; (b)  postsecondary  performance;'  (c)  facilitation;  (d)  extracurricular/ 
social  activities;  and  (e)  self-perception,  satisfaction,  and  plans.     Tlie  pre- 
sentation of  the  descriptive  data  below  follows  the  order  suggested  by  this 
listing.  • 
4 
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"    ^.     Choice  of  Institution  and  Educational  Discontinuance  •  . 

Item  31  of  the  Student  Questionnaire  concerns  any  discontinuance  '  .  , 

of  college  education,  once  it!  had  begun.     The  item  was,  answered  by  7456  re- 
spondents.   Modal  students  and  poverty  level  students  showed  only*minor  dif- 
ferences in  response  patterns  to  this  item  (as  might  bfe  expected,  more  of  . 
the  poverty  level  students  .had  discontinued  their  education  for  financial*^ 
reasons,  but  this  was  still  only  a  small  proportion *of  the  total  poverty  , 
level  group — 5%).    The  re&ponses  of  physically  haS^i capped  is tudents ,  on  the 
other  hand,  differed  from  both  of  the  other  two  groups.'  Almost  10%  of  the 
physically  handicapped  responded  that  they  had  discontinued  their  college 
educatioit  for  a  period  of  time  due  to  health  reasons,  as  compared  to  about  - 
1%  for  the  other  student  groups. >  The  general  finding  of  no  difference  be-  ^ 
.tween  poverty  level  and  modal  students  as  to  educational  discontinua^iee  held 
wiihin  all  but  three  of  the  specific  ethnic  subgroups — native  American,^ 
oriental,  and  Puerto  Rican.     For 'chese  groups  there  was  a  pronounced  tendency 
<     (more  so  for  the  orientals  than  any  other  group)  for  poverty  level  students 
to  be  more  likely  to  have  discontinued  their  education.    Within  the  poverty 
le^el  clas'sification  some  differences  between  ethnic  groups  existed,  but  the  - 
magnitude  of  such  differences  was  not  great-  -  »  , 

Item  35  requested  a  rating  of  the  importance  of  eleven  reasons  for 
choice  of  current  institution.    Numbers  of  students  responding  to  these 
reasons  ranged  from  6148  to  7088.     Statistically  significant  differences 
(p  <  iOOl)  were  obtained  for  between  group  response  patterns  on  all  ^ 
eleven  reasons  for  Choosing  college--yet  only  three  of  these  were  of  a 
magnitude  to  be  considered  practically  significant.     Low  cost  was  a  more  ' 
important  factor  in  choosing  their  college  for*povferty  level  students  than 
*     for  either  modal  o,r^physically  handicapped  students,  as  was  closeness  to  home. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  special  counselor  for  the  physically  handicapped  was>  a 
much  more  important  factor  for  the  physically  handicapped  student  than  for  the 
other  students.     The  four  most  impoi'tant  factors  for  choosing  their  college 
were  the  same  within  ail  three  groups:    availability  of  a  desired  academic  pro 
gram;^  academic  rep'utation,  propinquity,  and  lov  cost.'  The  ranked  l^mpdrt^nce 
of  the  various  reasons  for  qhoosing  their  college  for  the  three  groups  Us 
given  in  Table  6-10. 

Comparing  the  modal  and  poverty  - le via  1  students  on  responses  to  this  item 
within  ethnic  classification  yielded  resuJts  quite^similar  to  the  general  find 
Ings.    Additionally,  there  x^?ere  no  gros^  differences  between  ethni'c  groups 
within  either  the  poverty *.level  or  modal  student  classification. 

'v  ^  ^     ^  . 

mule  some  differenceb  in  the  absolute  importance  of  Reasons  for  choosing 
colleges  exist  between  the  groups,  the  relative  importance    of  reasons  within 
*groups  are  similar.     Nevertheless,  sufficient  differences  exist  to  signal  a 
differential  self-seleation  process  f or  .the  three  gro'^dps  which  would  have 
obvious  implications  for  furtl)er  anai7.^,es\     Further,  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped student  and  for  some  ethnic  class^i f ications  of  poverty  level  studenta, 
postsecondary  education  is  mare  likely  to  be'discontinuous 
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^  Table  6-10 

Relative  Importance*  of  Various  Reasons  -for  Choosing  a  Postsecondary 
Institution  for  Modal  and  Pisadvantaged  Students; 


J 


,^    /  ^'Disadvantagement  Classification 


Reason 

Physically 
Handicapped 

Poyerty 

i  i\j  LI  d  X 

Closeness  to  home  * 

3 

; 

.    .  2 

4 

3 

Good  academic'reputation  . 

2 

2 

Had  course^  or  progra'ms  I  wanted  ^ 

1 

1 

1 

Specific  religious  affiliation 

9  . 

8 

9 

Low  cost 

3 

4- 

Good  athletic  reputation 

10 

9 

Availability  of  fraternities  or 
sororities 

11 

10 

10 

Coeducational  enrollment 

-  7 

6 

6 

•Small  student  body 

6 

5  - 

5 

Specific  racial  or  ethnic 

composition  of  student 
body  and/ox  faculty 

8 

•  ^ 
< 

7 

r 

7 

Special  coi^selor  for  the 

physically  handicapped^ 

5 

11 

11 

♦Ranked  according  to  proportion  of  students  within  group  marking  the 
reason  as^  a  very  important  one.    Ranks  are  1  -  highest  proportion,'  etc. 
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b.     Performance  in  Postsecondary  Education 

Several  questionnaire  items  were  related  to  postsecondary  perform- 
ance factors  since  this  area  was  seen  as  one  of  critical  impor,tance  to  the 
study.     Item*  38  requested  information  regarding  students'  current  (or  proposed) 
%    major  field  of  study.     The  results  for  this  item  are  presented  in  Table  6-11. 
As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  differences  among  the  three  groups  in  terms  of 
major  field  of  study  are  small.     The  most  popular  fields  for  all  groups  are 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities  with  slightly  higher  proportion  of  physi- 
cally handicapped  students  choosing  such  areas.     There  is  also  a  slightly 
greater  tendency  for  modal  students  to  choose  the  hard  sciences  area>  although 
this  is  nowhere  near  as  great  a  difference  as  some  sources  have  suggested. 
The  major  thrust,  of  the  data  reported  in  Table  6-11  suggests,  however,  that 
differences  between  the  three  groups »  in  terms  of  major  course  of  college 
study >  are  minimal*    This  general  pattern  of  small  differences  held  for 
modal  poverty  level  differences  within  all  ethnic  groups.     There  were  come 
marked  ethnic  group  differences  within  both  poverty  level  and  modal  cate- 
gories; namely ,.  white,  oriental,  and  Puerto  Rican  students  were  two  to  four 
times  as  likely  as  students  from  other  ethnic  grbups' to  be  majoring  in  the 
hard  scienjces  area.  .  ^  ^ 

Another  item  regarding  specific  content  area  of  studies  was  item  37. 
For  this  item,  however,  the  focus  was  shifted  to  the  amount  of  difficulty 
students  had  experienced  with  courses  in  particular  areas  during  their  fresh- 
man year.    Numbers  of  students  answering  this  item  ranged  from  6,974     to  7,385 
depending  on  the  subltem  involved.     With  the  exception  of  physical  education 
courses,  which  were  generally  not  taken  by  physically  handicapped  students 
(and  perceived  as  difficult  when  t^ken)  ,  there  were  no  sizeable  differences 
among  physically  handicapped  students,  poverty  level  stildents,  and  modal 
stadents  in  terms  of  proportions  takii. g  courses  in  the  specific  content  areas 
or  in  terms  of  perceived  difficulty  amoiig  those  who  took  such  courses.  This 
same  lack  of  difference  was  observed  between  poverty  level' and  modal  students 
\;hen  controlling  for  ethnic  group  o*f  respondents.     Further,,  no  notable  ethnic 
differences  were  observed  within  the  poverty  level  or  modal  student  groups. 

\, 

To  the  extent  that  these  chA^e  groups  of  students  are  majoring  in  ' 
similar  content  areas,  took  the  s^me^types  of  freshman  year  courses,  and 
experienced  the  same  amount  cf  difficulty  witb  such  courses,  the  more  mean- 
•  ingful  will  be  any  later  comparisons  of  scholastic/achievement  factors  be- 
tween the  groups.    We  will  not,  in  other  words,  be  comparing  one  group ^  the 
members  of  x^yhich  are  studying  primarily  in  an  "easy"  content  area,  with  an- 
other group,  the  members  of  which  are  mainly  concent rat-ing  in  a  more  difficult 
content  area.     It  should  certainly  be  point^ed  out,  however,  that  there  is  ito, 
guarantee  from*  these  data  that  students  from  the  different  groups, took  the  same 
types  of  courses  within  the  di fferent  Content  areas  (i^r.,,  some  groups  may 
have  taken  remedial  courses  and  introductory  courses  with  greater  frequency 
than  the  other  group?) .     Further,  despite  many  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  it  hs  not  the  case  that  the  "quality**  of  a  course  (or  area  of  study) 
is  consistent  from  one  institution  to  another.     Still,  we  are  on  firmer  ground 
for  such  subsequent  comparisons  than,  would  have  been  possible  had  marked  group 
differences  existed  on  thes^e  two  previously  discussed  items. 
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Table  6-11 

.   Percentages  of  Students  with  Specified  Current 
or  Proposed  Major  Fields  of  Study 

Student  Classification 


Major 


Hard  Sciences 
(Biology,  Physical  Science, 
Mathematics,  etc.) 

Soft  Sciences  and  Humanities 
'(Social  Sciences,  History, 
Humanities,  History,  Arts,  etc.) 

Education 

Professional 
(Business,  Engineering,  etc.) 

Technical 
(Electronics,  Medical,  Technology, 
Plumbing,  Carpentry,  Welding,  etc.) 

Undecided 


Respondent  Sample  Size 


Physically 
Handicapped 


9% 

42% 
97. 

2ii7. 

7% 
8% 

310 


Poverty 
Level 


9% 

2/i7. 
U7. 

297. 

4% 
10% 

3183 


Modal 

13% 

37% 
13% 

26% 

3% 
8% 

3976 
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Item  42  requests  information  concerning  the  frequency  with  which  students 
had  engaged  in  specific  academic  related  activities  during  the  most  recent 
semester.     Some  differences  were  found  among  the  three  groups;  and  while 
they  were  typically  small,  they  were  relatively  consistent.     Poverty  level 
students  were  more  likely  than  either  the  modal  students  or  the  physically 
handicapped  students  to  have:     (1)  read  a  single  assignment  three  or  more 
times;   (2)  rewritten  a  paper  before  turning  it  in;  (3)  failed  a  course;  (4) 
stayed  up  all  night  working  on  studies;  (5)  read  something  for  a  course  that 
was  not  required;  (6)  consulted  a  teacher  or  counselor  about  academic  work; 
(7)  received  help  from  a  tutor;  (8)  made  a  top  grade  on  a  test;  and  (9)  spent 
more  than  two  hours  at  one  time  in  the  library.    These  results,  indicating  an 
orientation  toward  greater  attention  to  scholastic  endeavors  among  the  poverty 
level  students,  could  certainly  suggest  a  higher  level  of  academic  achievement 
motivation  among  this  group  (or  possibly  a  greater  need  for  greater  attention 
to  academic  work) •     In  any  event,  the  poverty  level  student  seems  to  be  work- 
ing harder  at  his  course  work  than  either  the  physically  handicapped  student 
or  the  modal  student,     Tliere  is  also  a  suggestion  that  academic  achievement 
is  more  variable  among  the  poverty  level  students  (note  that  greater  proportion 
of  poverty  level  students  both  failed  a  course  and^made  top  grade  on  a  test). 

When  the  data  were  reexamined  controlling  for  respondents'  ethnic  group, 
the  pattern  described  above  was  generally  maintained  and  few  ethnic  group  dif- 
ferences were  observed  within  the  poverty  level  or  modal  subgroups.  There 
were  two  notable  exceptions.     Puerto  Rican  students  and  native  American  stu- 
dents showed  a  pattern  of  responses  exactly  opposite  to  the  general  pattern 
in  all  areas  except  those  of  failing  a  course  and  consulting  someone  regarding 
academic  work. 

Another  questionnaire  item  relating  to  additional  work  in  the  academic- 
scholastic  area  was  item  49 Tliis  item, requested  information  concemin'g  ex- 
tent of  reading  in  specific  areas  outside  of  class  assignments.     For  eight  of 
the  ten  specific  a>*eas,  outside  reading  was  consistently  greater  for  the  handi- 
capped and  poverty  level  students  than  for  the  modal  students;  with  physically 
handicapped  students  reading  more  in  every  category  than  any  other  group.  Dif- 
ferences were,  however,  small;  and   nohrespon^e  ran  as  high  as  20%  for  some 
areas.     The  only  two  areas  in  which  modal  stXidents  indicatedrf.more  frequent 
outside  reading  than  poverty  level  students  \^ere  "humor"  and  "science  fiction." 
In  terms  of  poetry,  novels,  plays,  scientific  articles,  histories,  politics, 
biographies,  and  essays,  the  poverty  level  student  indicated  a  higher  fre- 
quency of  outside  reading  than  the  modal  student — this  would  add  credence  to 
the  hypothesis  previously  advanced  regarding  higher  motivation  among  the 
poverty  level  students  and  certainly  supports  the  fact  that  poverty  level 
students  are  working  harder  at  their  education.     Examination  of  responses  to 
this  item  within  ethnic  categories  revealed  only  two  notable  departures  from 
the  general  trend  and  only  minor  differences  within  the  poverty  level  and 
modal  categories.     Tlie  two  exceptions  were  again  in  the  native  American  and 
Puerto  Rican  subgroups,  which  showed  a  reversal  from  the  general  trend  (i.e.  , 
for  these  groups  modal  students  tended  to  do  more  outside  reading).  Specula- 
tion as  to  the  reasons  for  this  reversal  would  be  unsound;  however,  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Puerto  Rican  subgroup  was  relatively  small  and.  thus 
susceptible    to  larger  error  variance  in  the'  estimates. 
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Item  29  requested  information  regarding  special  prizes,  awards,  or  recog- 
nition received  in  college  in  several  areas.     Proportions  receiving  awards  in 
any  of  the  groups  were  typically  less  than  57.  and  did  not  differ  substantially 
among  the  groups.  '  One  exception  was  in  the  scholastic  area,  for  which  13% 
of  the  total  sample  stated  they  had  received  awards  while  in  college.  Differ- 
ences between  modal  students  and  the  two  groups  of  disadvantaged  students  were 
minimal  for  awards  in  scholastic  achievement.     Examined  within  ethnic  classi- 
fication, modal  poverty  level  differences  remained  minimal;  however,  differ- 
ences among  sf'dents  of  different  ethnic  classifications  were  rather  large  in 
the  scholastic  recognition  area.     Oriental  and  white  students  were  twice  as 
likely  as  other  students  to  report  having  attained  some  form  of  scholastic 
award  or  recognition  (this  was  true  within  both  poverty  level  and  modal 
classification) . 

With  the  differences  noted  above  in  mind,  we  now  turn  to  group  differ- 
ences'^ln  academic  achievement  as  reflected  in  reported  college  grades.  This 
infoirtnation  was  obtained  from  Item  21  of  the  Questionnaire  (N  =  7353).  As 
with  reported  high  school  grades,  extremely  small  differences  existed  between 
the  grades  reported  by  modal  students  and  those  reported  by  physically  handi- 
capped students^     It  was  again  the^  case  that  when  comparing  the  total  group 
of  modals  to  the  total  poverty  level  group^  grades  tended  to  be  somewhat 
higher  for  the  modal  students.     A  comparison  of  modal  and  poverty  level  stu- 
dents within  ethnic  group  classification  is  given  in  Table  6-12.     From  this 
table,  it  can  be  seen  that  substantively  higher  grades  among  modal  students 
as  compared  to  poverty  level  students  is  evident  only  for  the  native  American 
and  Mexican  American  subgroups ;  however ,  ethnic  differences  within  the  various 
categories  of'  disadvantagement  are  much  more  pronounced.     The  small  difference 
between  modal  ^d  poverty  level  students,  then,  could  be  nothing  more  than  a 
manifestation  of  differential  ethnic  representation  in  these  two  categories. 
It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  results  of  Table  6-12  with  those  of  Table  6-8 
(which  gives  a  similar  breakdown  in  terms  of  high  school  grades).     The  pattern 
of  differences  between  groups,  either  between  poverty  level  and  modal  students 
within  a  given  ethnic  classification  or  among  ethnic  subgroups  within  the 
poverty  level  or  modal  student  classification,  are  quite  similar.     As  is  usu- 
ally the  case,  overall  grades  in  college  are  not  as  high  as  overall  high  school 
grades,  yet  the  dif feren ces  in  proportions  of  students  obtaining  A's  and  B*s 
remain  quite  constant  in  whichever  group  one  cares  to  make  the  conparison 
(the  oriental  poverty  level  group,  the  Mexican  American  modal  group,  and  the 
"other"  modal  group  are  noticeable  exceptions).     The  data    do    suggest  that 
relative  advantages/disadvantages  in  academic  achievement  are  not  magnified 
in  the  college  experience;  however,  there  is  little  indication  that  such  dif- 
ferences are  reduced,  even  though  it  has  been  indicated  that  poverty  level 
students  v7ork  harder  at  their  studies •     It  should  be  recalled  at  this  point 
that  control  for  quality  of  high  school  or  college  has  not  been  taken  into 
consideration  here.     To  the  extent  that  influences  of  these  additional  dimen- 
sions of  educational  quality  are  not  independent  and/or  randomly  distributed 
in  the  various  subgrjoups  (such  random  distribution  has  likelihood  approaching 
zero),  the  findings  may  be  challenged.     This,  of  course,  is  related  to  the 
general  case  of  noncomparability  of  grades  at  different  institutions  (either 
high  school  or  ppstsecondary) .     Tlius,  in  aggregation  of  the  grades  of  groups 
over  dif feren t  institutions,  some  lack  of  comparability  will  be  obtained. 
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Table  6-12 

Percentages*  of  Respondents  Reporting  Overall 
Postsecondary  Grades  Higher  Than  "C+ 


Ethnic  Classification 
Native  American 
Black 

Mexican  American 

White 

Oriental 

Puerto  Rican 

Other 

TOTAL 


'Disadvantagement"  Classification 
Physically  Poverty 


Handicapped 

Level 

Modal 

** 

34% 

47% 

37% 

41% 

43% 

**  1 

^  39% 

52% 

62% 

63% 

64% 

** 

60% 

57% 

** 

32% 

32% 

** 

68% 

56% 

57% 

47% 

56% 

^Percentages  given  are  of  those  reporting  grades  higher  than  C+  within 
respondents  of  the  cross-classified  group  (i.e.,  34%  of  native  American 
poverty  level  respondents). 


**Insuf f icient  numbers  to  obtain  stable  estimates, 
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The  findings  regarding  scholas tic/achieve  man t  factors  in  the  college 
experience  would  indicate  that  differences  between  physically  handicapped 
students  and  modal  students  are  relatively  minor  (this  lack  of  difference 
between  the  two  groups  in  question  has  been  a  persistent  one  throughout  our 
6^td  analysis).     The  only  difference  of  interest  was  that  physically  handi- 
cai*^ei  students  tended  in  general  to  read  more  noncourse-related  material 
or  a  serious  nature  than  did  the  modal  students*    Differences  between  poverty 
level  students  and  modal  students  are  only  slightly  greater.    Noting  that  col- 
lege major  field  of  study>  freshman  content  area  courses  taken,  and  relative 
^lifficulty  with  such  freshman  courses  were  quite  similar  for  the  two  groups, 
differences  in  academic  achievement,  as  measured  by  reported  college  grade, 
did  exist  between  modal  and  poverty  level  students  within  some  ethnic  groups 
and  were  quite  similar  in  pattern  to  the  differences  observed  in  high  school 
grades.     Tliis  finding  is  compounded  by  the  suggestibn.  that  poverty  level  stu- 
dents seem  to  have  greater  academic  achievement  motivation  and  work  harder  at 
their  courses.     Tlius,  as  we  have  observed  with  regularity  in  these  analyses, 
differences .between  modal  students  and  poverty  level  students  on  this  variable 
is  moderated,  to  varying  degrees,  by  the  students^  ethnic  classification. 
Moreover,  differences  in  academic  performance,  in  general,  seem  greater  among 
students  of  differing,  ethnicity  within  the  poverty  level  feroup  than  between 
modal  and  pove'rty  level  students  within  a  given  ethnic  classification.  For 
academic  factors,  as  well  as  others  considered  to  this  point,  any  "disequaliza- 
tion'*10  of  the  student  in/terms  of  prior  societal  influences  seems  to  be  more, 
a  function  of  ethnicity  than  of  poverty.    Nevertheless,  given'  the  disequaliza-^ 
tions  present  on  entry  to  college  and  the  stated  added  attention  to  his  stud- 
ies ,     the  poverty  level  student,  in  general,  tends  to  maintain  the  same  posi- 
tion in  academic  achievement  relative  to  his  modal  peers  of  similar  ethnicity 
that  he  held  in  high  school.  This  indicates  that  what  differences  have  been 
found  at  the  postsecondary  level  are  easily  explained  by  similar  differences 
at  the  high  school  level.     There  are,  of  course,  individual  differences  among 
poverty  lej/el  students  and  modal  students-    The  correlation  between  reported 
high  school  grades  and  reported  college  grades  for  all  respondents  was  only 
.39,  varying  only  slightly  for  the  different  groups  of  interest  (with  the 
exception  of  poverty  level  orientals,  where  r  =  -53,  the  within  group  cor- 
relations range  from  .27  t"o  .43). 

c.     Facilitation  of  Student  Needs 

Having  observed,  few  differences  in  postsecondary  performance  between 
modal  and  disadvantaged  students  (more  precisely,  few  differences  that  could 
not  be  explained  by  differences  already  existing  at  the  high  school  level), 
it  would  seem  a  logical  step  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged  students  are  facilitated  in  their  postsecondary  experience. 
Given  their  relatively  equal  performance,  one  would  expect  facilitation  of  the 
disadvantaged  groups  to  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  modal  student.  In 
fact,  such  facilitations  may  be  enabling  the  disadvantaged  student  to  hold  his 
own  with  his  modal  peers.     Our  discussion  of  facilitation  will  consider  two 


C.  S.  Stone  preferred  the  term  "disequalized"  to  "disadvantaged"  in 
that  the  former  term  suggests  active  external  influences  leading  to  the  condition 
being  described  rather  than  the  passive  internal  connotations  of  the  latter  term. 
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major  areas.    The  first  area  is  specific  to  financial  facilitation  and  has 
particular  bearing  to  the  poverty  level  student.     The  second  area  of  consid- 
eration is  concerned  with  the  more  general  academic  and  social  areas* 

(1)    Financial  Matters 

Items  9  and  13  of  the  questionnaire  seek  specific  information 
relating  to  the  student's  financial  and  work  arrcvngeroents •     Item  9  requests 
information  regarding  the  hours  per  week  that  students  work  for  pay.  There 

Q^ly  minor  differences  between  working  modal  students  and  working  poverty 
level  students  in  terms  of  number  of  hours  of  weekly  outside  work.     Both  of 
these  groups,  however,  worked  considerably  more  often  than  the  physically 
handicapped  student  (as  wo\»ld  be  expected).  .  Poverty  le\el  students  were 
a  bit  more  likely  than  modal  students  to  hold  a  job.    Within  most  student 
ethnic  groups,  the  differences  between  poverty  level  and  modal  students'  work- 
ing hours  were  also  minor;  however,  there  was  a  marked  tendency  for  larger 
proportions  of  poverty  level  students  to  work  at  a  pgrt-time  job  among  white 
and  oriental  students* 

Item  13  listed  20  sources  of  financial  support  and  requested  students  to 
indicate  trie  extent  of  support  received  from  each  source.     The  problem  of  non- 
response  to  the  subitems  of  this  questionnaire  item  was  rather  severe,  with 
up  to  48%  nonresponse   in  some  cases.     It  is  not  unreasonable  for  this  type 
of  item,  however,  to  assume  that  a  noniresptonse  indicated  no  support  from  the 
specific  source  (even  though  a  re^pjDnse  category  "none"  was  supplied).     Such  an 
assumption  has  been  made  in  the  presentation  of  the  results.     Percentages  of  stu- 
dents within  the  various  categories  of  disadvantagement  stating  receipt  of  some 
support  from  each  of  the  sourcesT  is  given  in  Table  6-13.     It  can  be  seen  from  the 
table  that  funding  patt.gm  for  students'  education  is  related  to  disadvantage- 
ment category.     The  most  likely  source  of  funds  regardless  of  student  classi- 
fication appears  to  be  parents,  guardians,  or  other  relatives.     Over  half  of 
each  group  indicates  some  financial  support  from  this  source,  but  the  propor- 
tion is  considerably  larger  for  the  modal  students.     For  modal  students  the 
next  most  likely  sources  are  personal  savings  and  off-campus  jobs.  Poverty 
level  students,  on  the  other  hand,  indicate  greater  support  from  Edu'cational 
Opportunity  Grants,  Work-study  programs,  and  NDEA  loans.     Physically  handi- 
capped students  tend  to  utilize  state  or  government  grants  and  personal  sav- 
ings.    As  can  be  seen,  the  physically  handicapped  and  modal  students  exhibit 
a  much  more  similar  pattern  of  financial  support  than  does  either  group  when 
compared  to  the  poverty  level  students.     A  further  analysis  of  the  data  re- 
vealed that  poverty  level  students  showed  both  a  greater  spread  of  number  of 
support  sources  and  a  higher  average  number  of  support  sources  than  either 
the  modal  or  physically  handicapped  groups. 

Tiie  support  pattern  differences  noted  above  between  the  modal  and  poverty 
level  students  were  further  examined  within  specific  ethnic  groups.  Greater 
support  from  family  for  the  modal  student  was  consistent  within  each  of  the 
groups  considered;  however,  there  were  differences  among  ethnic  groups 
in  percentages  receiving  such  supp£>rt  within  both  the  modal  and  disadvantaged 
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Table  6-13 

Percent  of  Students  Receiving  Some  Financial  Support 
from  Specific  Sources  ^ 


Physically  Poverty 
Handicapped    Level  Modal 
Source  of  Support   Students         Students  Students 


Parents,  guardians,  or  other  relatives 

57% 

53% 

73% 

Wife  or  husband 

8 

7 

Q 
O 

Off-campus  iob 

.  18 

Work-Study  program 

17 

40 

22 

On-campus  job  (not  work-study) 

9 

7 

9 

Tuition  remission 

12 

9 

6 

Academic  scholarship 

-  10 

15 

18 

Athletic  scholarship 

2 

4 

3 

Other  scholarship  assistance 

18 

13 

13 

GI  Bill,  ROTC,  or  other  mlitary  asso- 
ciated assistance  (not  loan) 

8 

9 

7 

Educational  Opportunity  Grant 

18 

-  45 

21- 

Social  Security  Survivors  Benefits 

10 

9 

5 

Other  state  or  government  grant  (gift) 

29 

12 

9  - 

College  grant  (gift,  not  scholarship  or 
loan) 

8' 

14 

9 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  (NDEA) 

17 

35 

25 

Federal  Insured  Loan 

4 

5 

5 

Other  state  or  government  loan 

4 

5 

5 

College  loan 

5 

7 

5 

Private  loan 

3 

3 

4 

Personal  savings 

26 

22 

32 

.Number  of  Cases 

321 

3283 

4086 
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categories  with  oriental  and  white  students  more  likely  to  receive  such  sup- 
port and  native  Americans  and  Puerto  Ricans  least  likely.     Oriental  and  white 
students  were  also  more  likely  to  hold  off-campus  jobs  within  both  the  modal 
and  poverty  level  group,  but  modal  poverty  level  differences  in  likelihood 
of  off-carapus  jobs  was  not  evident  when  controlling  for  ethnic  group,  A 
greater  proportion  of  poverty  level  students  in  work-study  programs  held 
within  all  ethnic  classifications.    Within  Upth  the  poverty  level  and  modal 
student  groups,  black  students  were  most  likely  (and  native  Americans  l6ast 
likely)  to  be  receiving  support  from  a  work-study  job.     Proportions  of 
students  receiving  EOG  funds  were  greater  among  poverty  level  students 
regardless  of  racial  group  considered.     Further,  within  the  poverty  level 
group  there  was  remarkably  small  variability  of  the  proportion  receiving 
thesje  funds  among  different  ethnic  groups.     A  greater  likelihood  for  poverty 
level  students  to  have  NDEA  loans  was  evident  within  all  ethnic  groups 
except  the  Puerto  Ricans,  where  there  was  a  slight  reversal  (recall,  however, 
that  this  is  a  very  small  group  and  subject  to  sizeable  estimation  error). 
Within  the  poverty  level  classification,  oriental  students  were  almos^t  four 
times  more  likely  to  have  NDEA  loans  than  were  native  Americans  (44%  and  12% 
respectively);  however,  there  were  only  small  differences  in  the  proportions 
obtaining  such  loans  among  the  remaining  ethnic  groups.     The  proportion  of  modal 
students  receiving  support  from  personal  savings  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
poverty  level  student    group,     l^ite  students  were  much  more  likely  than  any 
other  ethnic  group  to  rely  in  part  on  this  source  of  support. 

One  additional  analysis  of  poverty  level/modal  differences  in  financial 
support  examined  the  proportions  of  students  in  each  group  receiving  some 
support  from  "jobs,*'  "schol^arships , "  "grants,"  and  *'loanG,"    It  had  been 
pointed  out  by  various  project  directors  contacted  during  the  course  of  J:his 
study  that  disadvantaged  students,  have  to  i:ely  too  heavily  on  loans  and  jobs 
while  not  being  supported  as  fully  as  they  should  be  by  scholarships  and 
grants.     Information  regarding  this  question  is  suggested  by  the  entries  in 
Table  6-13,  but  it  should  be  considered  that  the  support  sources  in  this 
table  are  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive.     The  analysis  needs  to  consider 
what  proportion  in  each  group  receive  some  support  from  any  one  of  the  several 
sources  listed  which  falls  within  one  of  the  categories  considered  here.  It 
was  found  that  there  was  no  difference  in  proportion  of  poverty  level  students 
— ^    and  that  of  modal~students  receiving  some  support  from  a  "scholarship"  of  some 
type  (34%  of  each  group  indicated  such  support).     On  the  other  hand,  poverty 
level  students  were  more  likely  to  hold  some  type  of  ^ob  in  support  of  their 
education  through  some  type  of  loan  -(47%  and  38%  respectively).     The  most  fre- 
quent support  source  for  poverty  level  students,  however,  is  some  form  of 
grant.     Among  poverty  level  students  68%  list  some  support  from  one  or  more 
grants;  this  figure  compares  to  only  38%  among  the  modal  students,  Tliese 
relationships  were  quite  consistent  when  the  data  were  examined  within  specific 
ethnic  groups;  further,  with  but  few  exceptions  (notably  for  the  native  Ameri- 
can students  and  white  students),  there  were  only  -relatively  small  differences 
across  ethnic  classifications  within  both  the  modal  student  group  and  the 
poverty  level  student  group. 

It  would  certainly  appear  from  these  data  that  there  are,  as  expected, 
some  large  differences  between  disadvantaged  students  and  modal  students  in 
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sources  of  support  used  to  finance  a  college  education.     This,  of  course,  is 
not  in  itself  a  remarkable  finding  since  it  has  been  docurnented  elsewhere; 
and  it  is  intuitively  quite  reasonable  that  such  should  be  the  case.     In  this 
context  there  are  some  ethnic  group  differences  within  the' poverty  level  student 
group  as  well  as  the  n\,odal  student  group.     Native  American  students  seem  to 
fare  quite  badly  in  obtaining  support  from  any  source  when  compared  to  other 
ethnic  groups  (this  holds  for  both  poverty  level  and  modal  students),  while 
white  students  seem  to  have  more  success  than  other  ethnic  groups  in  tapping 
various  support  resources  (again  holding  for  both  poverty  level  and  modal  stu- 
dents)..    The  reason  for  this  disparity  is  not  immediately  obvious,,  but  itrs 
existence  certainly  points  to  a  need  among  the  native  American  poor  th^  is 
not  being  met ,  f 

In  regard  to  financial  matters,  the  obvious  fiscal  needs  of  povS^tyM^^^^ 
students  are  being  facilitated.     The  degree  to  which  these  needs  are  be^^  met 
cannot  be  answered  from  these  data.     While  grants^ are  a  more  common  su/pont 
source  than  loans  for  poverty  level  groups,  we  have  not  shown  that  the  ainount 
of  financial  aid  from  grants  is  greater  than  that  from  loans.     Almost  haJvf  of 
the  poverty  level  students  have  assumed  some  form  of  loan  in  order  to  contiTrug 
their  postsecondary  education*.    Such  loans,  even  for  small  amoynts,  may  be  \v 
perceived  as  staggering  obligations  when  seen  through  the  eyes  of  one  from  1 
poverty  origins.  ^/ 

(2)    Other  Institutionally  Provided  Facilitatiop 

Another  matter  for  consideration  in  terras  of  possible  differences  between 
modal  and  disadvantaged  students  is  the  extent  to  which  members  of  the  three 
primary  groups  of  interest  are  served  by  various  studeat  service  activities 
provided  by  the  colleges  as  well  as  the  students'  evaluation  of  such  activiti&s. 
Item  44  of  the  questionnaire  was  designed  to  elicit  such  information  regarding  . 
thirty  different  service  activities, 

, Table  6-14  gives  the  proportion  of  students  from  the  modal,  poverty 
level,  and  physically  handicapped  groups  who  participated  in  the  various 
service  activities.  The  determination  of  this  proportion  proceeded  somewhat 
differently  from  previpus  determinations.     In  answering  Item  44  of  the 
questionnaire,  respondents  were  first  asked  if  a  specific  service  activity 
was  provided  at  their  institution.     If_  their  answer  was  "yes,"  <tjiey  were 
asked  whether  or  not  they  had  participated  in  the  service  activity.  Non- 
response  could,  therefore,  be  determined  by  two  responses.     If  a  student 
did  not  specify  whether  or  not  the  service  was  available,  then  he  was 
considered  a  nonrespondent.      If  a  student  specified  that  the  service 
was  not  provided,  then  his  answer  as  to  the  participation  was  assumed 
to  be  "no."    If  the  student  specified  the  service  was  available  and  did  not 
answer  as  to  his  participation,  his  answer  was  assumed  to  be  "no," 

It  is  noteworthy,  that  there  were  sometimes  sizeable  disagreement  among 
students  within  institutions  as  to  whether  a  particular  service  was  available 
at  the  institution.     This  matter  will  be  discussed  more  fully  below  under 
institutional  analysis.     Clearly  a  student  will  not  be  served  by  a  program  on 
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Table  6-14 

Proportion  of  Students  Participating  in  Specific  Activities  of  Student  Service 


Activity 


Student  Classification 


Tutoring  by  other  students 
Tutoring  by  faculty 

Professional  counseling  for  personal  problems 

Pro.fessional  counseling  on  job  or  career 
choices  , 

Professional  counseling  on  academic  problems 
C  Professional  counseling  on  financial  problems 
Remedial  courses 
Student  loan  or  scholarship 
Work-study  program 
Student  health  services 

Help  in  choosing  courses  and  planning  my 
program  of  study        -   '  ' 

Independent  study 

Honors  program 

Coop^erative  work  programs 

Courses  or  programs  in  reading  improvement 

Courses  or  programs  in  improving  writing 
skills 

Assistance  in  finding  housing 
Assistance  in  finding  part-time  ehiploymerit 
Reduced  course  load 
Heritage  in  minority  groups 


Physically 
Handicapped 

31%(291)* 

23  (278) 

23  (285 

25  (282) 

35  (281) 
28  (280)' 

9  (260) 

36  (287) 

24  (276) 
54  (282)." 

65  (288) 

21  (283) 

9  (272) 

5  (2.67) 

10  (280) 

23  (278) 

12  (275) 

17  (283) 

18  (269) 

11  (266) 


Poverty 
Level 


Modal 


38?. 

30 
23 

31 
47 
13 
61 
50 
38 


2980) 
2775) 
2851) 

2847) 

2787) 

2802) 

2511) 

2883) 

2765), 

26'45) 


26%(3798) 
25  (3617) 
19  (3713) 

24  (3699) 
29  (36-52) 
32  (3634) 
9  (3367) 
48  (3716) 
29  (3602) 
45  (3518X  . 


65, 

(2837) 

70 

(3719) 

27 

(2662)  , 

21 

(3532)' 

11 

(2644)- 

'  9 

■^^(  34-95) 

7 

(2487) 

4 

(3262) 

26 

(2779)- 

17 

(3593) 

22 

(2717) 

20 

(3550) 

13 

(2697)  . 

11 

(3553) 

25 

(2793) 

20 

(3646) 

16 

(2584) 

14 

(3432) 

16 

(2603) 

12 

.(3404) 
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Tab:^  6-14 

(cont' 

d) 

1 

Activity 

Student 

•  Classification 

Help  in  deciding  whether  to  go  to  graduate 
school  or  not 

Physically 
Handicapped 

Poverty 
.  Level 

Modal 

9 

(276) 

.13 

(2787) 

9 

(3583) 

Help  in  choosing  a  graduate  school 

> 

6 

(270) 

9 

(2725) 

6 

(3535) 

Help  in  learning  how  to  study  more 
efficiently 

17 

(271) 

30 

(2786) 

20 

(3565) 

Having  faculty  of  differing  racial  or  ethnic 
background 

28 

(277) 

29 

(2756) 

Help  in  improving  skills  in "working  with 
numbers  ^ 

•  .  19 

(270) 

21 

(2683) 

15 

(3'496) 

Instruction  or  good  advice  on  how  to  do  well 
on  -tes.ts 

23 

(270) 

33 

(2711) 

24 

(3522) 

Help  in  finding  a  job  after  college 

7 

(272) 

10 

(2687) 

7 

(3519) 

Having  classes  with  small  numbers  of  students 

64 

(281) 

56 

(1559) 

64 

(2336) 

Having  a  counselor  of  your  own  race  or  ethnic 
group 

32 

(274)  ^ 

44 

(1209) 

41 

(1483) 

Opportunities  to  get  to  know  the  faculty 

47 

(278) 

43 

(1205) 

49 

(1770) 

*Numbers  in  parentheses  are  numbers  of  cases  on  which  proportion  is  computed 
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his  campus  if  he  does  not  know  of  the  existence  of  that  program.    Moreover,  -? 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  interpreting  any  i:esults  of  differential  participa- 
tion that,  while  greater  participation  in  an  activity  by  some  group  may  indicate 
.  greater  availability  of  the  service  or  activity  to  that  grpup,  it  may  also 
indicate,  on  the  otljer  hand,  that  the  group  in  question  is  in  greater  need  of 
that  service  or  activity. 

Table  6-15  shows  that,  in  general,  poverty  level  students  indicated  a 
higher  degree  of  participation  in  the  various  activities  than  did  either  the 
physically  handicapped  or  modal  students.    This  differential  participation 
was  particularly  large  in  terms  of:     professional  counseling  on  financial 
problems;  student  loan  or  scholarship;  and  student  work-study  programs  (results 
which  are  consistent  with  findings  reported  in  the  previous  section).  Somewhat 
greater  participation  by  po^verty  level  students  than  by  the  remaining  groups 
was  also  observed  for:     (1)  tutoring  (both  by  students  and  professors);   (2)  pro- 
fessional counseling  on  job  or  career  choices;   (3)  remedial  courses  and  courses 
on  reading  Skills  development;   (4)  independent  study  and  horfors  programs; 
(5)  assistance  in  finding  part-time  employment;  (6)  help  regarding  decision  for 
graduate  education  and  choice  of  graduate  school;   (7)  Ijelp  in  locating  a  job 
after  college;  and  (8)  help  or  advice  on  becoming  "test  wise"  or  studying  more 
effectively.    The  poverty  level  group  also  indicated  a  greater  relative  frequency 
of  having  a  counselor  of  similar  ethnic  group,  having  professors  of  differing 
racial/ethnic  backgrounds,  and  participation  in  classes  on  heritage  of  minority 
groups  (but  differential  representation  of  ethnic  groups  in  the  three  groups 
coupled  with  low  frequency  of  participation  by  white  students  in  these  specific 
activities  easily  explains  such  differences). 

There  were  exceptions  to  the  general  pattern  described  above;  the  major 
one  being  those  activities  in  which  both  physically  handicapped  and  poverty 
level  students  indicated  greater  degree  of  participation  than  did  modal  students. 
This  was  the  case  for:     (1)  professional  counseling  for  personal  and  academic 
problems;   (2)  programs  to  improve  writing  skills  and  number  skills;  and  (3)  re- 
duced course  load.     Farther,  physically  handicapped  .students  indicated  greater 
participation  in  student  health  services  and  classes  of  small  size  than  either 
modal  or  poverty  level  students. 

In  a  further  breakdown  of  the  data  for  comparison  of  modal/poverty  level 
differences  within  ethnic  classification  a  somewhat  different  approach  was  used. 
No  imputation  procedures  were  used  and  only  the  responses  of  students  who  per- 
ceived the  activity  as  existing  at  their  school  (and  who  subsequently  answered 
the  participation  equation)  were  used.     It  was  felt  that^n  making  ethnic  group 
comparisons  strict  reliance  on  the  data  as  opposed  to  imputing  responses  would 
be  the  more  prudent  approach  despite  the  attendant  data  shrinkage.  Nonresponse 
(in  this  sense)  to  the  participation  questions  ranged  from  a  low  of  19%  for 
"student  loan  or  scholarship"  to  a  high  of  62%  for  "cooperative  work  programs"; 
with  median  nonresponse  rate  at  48%.     In  view  of  this  pattern  of  low. response, 
(especially  when  considering  prior  data  shrinkage  due  to  insufficient  data  for 
x:lassif ication  by  race  or  financial  status  and  the  relatively  small  sample 
sizes  for  some  ethnic  groups),  comparisons  within  ethnic  groUp  was  limited  to 
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^  Table  6-15 

*  Proi5ortion  of  Those  Students  Participating  in  Special  Activities^ 
^of  Student  Service  Who  Find  Such  Activities  Helpful 
Activity     Student  Classification 


• 

Physically 
Handicapped 

Poverty  Level 

Modal 

Tutoring  by  ot)ier  students 
Tutoring  by  faculty 

90% 

(100)* 

89% 

■(1424)* 

88% 

(1221) 

94 

(74) 

88 

(1075) 

-90 

(1095) 

Professional  counseling  for  personal 

.  nrnhlpm*:    *  • 

86  . 

077)  . 

83  , 

(920) 

(901j 

Prpfession&l  counseling  on  job  or 

85 

(84) 

84 

(1018) 

I iUooj 

PtO^P<^  <^  1  nn^l  1    fnnn<iPl  1  nor    nn    ijniirlpnii  n 

problems  ^ 

OO 

j;i08) 

Q  7 
0  / 

f  1    r  r  \ 

tl055j 

'85 

(1222) 

Professional  counseling  on  financial  ' 
problems 

*  t 

Q  Q 

(,1520  J 

84 

(1342) 

Remedial  courses 

** 

• 

73 

(558) 

75 

t484) 

Student  loan  or  scholarship 

90 

(118)  , 

94 

(1991) 

94 

(1937) 

WOTIC  —  ^  t"!  iH  V       1* OCT  1*^1  m 

91 

_  (77) 

92 

(1586) 

O  1 

Student  health  <>ervice<>                '  ^ 

86 

'(162) 

81 

(1240) 

0  Z 

(^  71 

Help  in  choosing  courses  and'  planhing 

85 

f 

,(197)' 

'. 

(1979) 

OO 

86  ' 

(71) 

87 

.(904)  ■ 

on 

rR7ifc^ 

kk\Jli\J     O     L^Jl  \Jk,JL  Cull 

Cooperative  work  programs 

** 

72 
73 

(521), 
(415) 

79 

72 

(  AC\X\. 

t^yj; 
(288) 

Courses  of  programs'  in  reading  improve- 
ment*                       •  ,  . 

** 

*  » 

85 

(937) 

81 

.(769) 

Courses  or  pr.ograms  in  improving 
writing  skills 

84 

(74) 

82 

(78V) 

f 

83 

(356) 

Assistance  in  finding  housing 

70 

'  (565) 

t 

_69 

(552) 

Assistance  in  finding  part-time  empl9y- 
ment.     '    •         • .     '  " 

** 

74 

(927) 

73. 

'(930) 

lieduced  course  load  .  ^ 

** 

80^^ 

f 

(624) 

84 

(612) 

Heritage  of  minority  groups 

** 

75 

(640) 

77  - 

(577) 

Help  \n  deciding  wKat-her  to  go  to 
graduate  sphool  or^not  •      '  «• 

*.* 

80  ' 

C614) 

82 

.  (477) 

er!c  .- 
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Table  6-15  (contM) 


Activity 


Help  in  choosing  a  graduate  school 

Help  in  learning  how  to  study  morQ 
efficiently 

Having  ''faculty  of  differing  racial  or 
ethnic  background 

Help  in  improving  my  skills  in  working 
with  numbers 

Instruction  or  good  advice  on  how  to  do 
well  on  tests 

Help  in  finding  a  job  after  college 

Having  classes  with  small  numbers  of 
students 

Having  a  counselor  of  your  own  race  or 
ethnic  group 

Opportunities. to  get  to  know  the 
faculty 


Student  Classification 


Physicall) 
Handicapped 


80 


90 
** 

96 
78 
94 


(84)' 

(72) 

(189) 
(106) 
(141) 


Poverty  Level 


Modal 


70% 

(494)^ 

75% 

(404)* 

87 

(1032) 

84 

(858) 

78 

(998) 

83 

(1131) 

81 

(738) 

83 

.  J670) 

86 

(1071) 

89. 

(949) 

75 

•  (510) 

74 

(408) 

95 

(1718) 

97. 

(2440) 

• 

77 

(1380) 

85 

(1587) 

90 

(1396) 

93- 

(1907) 

*Numbers  of  cases  on  which  proportion  is  based. 
**Tnsuf f icient  numbers  fbr  stable  estimate. 
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those  activities  for  which  nonresponse  was  33%  or  less,  providing,  reasonably 
stable  estimates.     For, those  ten  activities  for  which  such  conipari5Tms-4*t^re _y 
made,H  no  marked  departure,  regarding  modal  student/poverty  level  student 
differences »  from  the  general  findings  presented  above  were  observed  within 
any  ethnic  classification.    Within  the  poverty  level  group,  however,  there 
were  some  differences  among  ethnic  groups  in  terms  of  participation  rates, 
notably  relatively  less  participation  by  native  Americans  and  white  students 
in  tutoring  activities  and  counseling  activities. 

For  the  subset  of  students  who  indicated  participation  in  the  various 
activities,  further  information  was  requested  regarding  the  extent  to  which 
such  participation  had  proved  beneficial.     The  proportion  of  students  {dis- 
advantaged and  modal)  responding  that  their  participation  in  various  activities 
of  student  support  had  proved  helpful  is  reported  in  Table  6-15. 

Two  features  of  the  information  presented  in  Table  6-15  are  immediately 
obvious.     First,  there  are  no  striking  diffexences  between  the  participating 
students  regarding  their  perceptions  of  benefit  derived  from  such  participation 
Secondly s  overall  perception  of  beneficial  impact  of  participation  is  quite 
high.    As  could  have  been  anticipated,  participduLS  perceived  ^'getting  to  know 
the  faculty,"  "small  class' size,"  and  "student  Idan  or  scholarsTiip"  as  most 
beneficial.    Perhaps  more  surprising  is  the  fact  that  work-study  programs  are 
perceived  as  very  beneficial.     Comments  from  various  special  services  program 
directors  during  the  course  of  the  study  indicated  that  poverty  level  students 
were  not  particularly  happy  with  work-study  as  a  form' of  financial  aid  when 
compared  to  grants  and  loans.    Such  a  conclusion  is  not  supported  by  these 
data  (such  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  cooperative  work  programs).  Those 
activities  from  v/hich  students  feel  they  have  received  the  least  amount  of 
help  are  "remedial  courses,"  "h9nors  programs,"  "cooperative  work  programs," 
"assistance  in  finding  housing,*'  "assistance  in  finding  part-time  employment," 
and  "h^lp  in  choosing  a  graduate  school";  however,  perceived  helpfulness  of 
s\jch  activities  is  still  high  in  an  absolute  sense.    Where  numbers  were  suffi- 
cient, comparison  of  perceived  helpfulness  of  the  activities  within  ethnic 
classification  yielded  no  pronounced  differences  either  between  poverty  level 
and  modal  students  cutitrolling  for  ethnic  classification  or  between  ethnic 
groups  controlling  foi  family  financial  status. 

Regarding  stud.ents  service  activities,  there  thus  appear  to  b3  differences 
in  participation  rate  by  disadvantaged  students  and  modal  studeats.  For 
the  physically  handicapped  students,  differential  participation  seems  greater 
in  activities  which  would  be  supportive  of  the  physical  disability — help  with 
personal  problems  and  health  needs,  small  classes,  reduced  course  load — as 
well  as  in  some  academic  areas — number  skills,  writing  skills,  academic  coun- 
seling.    It  is  reasonable  to  assume^  however,  that  this  greater  participation 


Including  tutoring  by  other  students;  professional  counseling  for  person 
problems,  job  or  career  choices,  academic  problems,  and  financial  problems; 
loans  and  scholarships;  work-study  programs;  student  health  services;  help  in 
choosing  courses  and  planning  program  of  study,  and  having  small  class  size. 
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by  physically  handicapped  than  by  modals  in  these  academic-related  areas  is 
more  in  terms  of  compensatory  aids  related  to  the  physical  handicap  (notably 
loss  of  sight  and  hearing)  than  of  compensation  for  academic  deficiencies* 
Poverty  level  students  on  the  other  hand  show  greater  participation  than  modal 
students  in  most  activities  listed.    To  the  extent  that  financial  disequalization 
has  in  face  led  to  educational  disequalization,  then  the  higher  participation 
rate  among  the  poverty  level  students  is  the  desired  outcome. 

Ethnic  classification  of  students  does  not  seem  to  be  related  to  the 
general  trend  of  greater  participation  rates  among  the  poverty  level  students; 
yet  some  small  differences  in  terms  of  propensity  to  participate  in  certain 
activities  do  exist  among  students  of  differing  ethnic  groups  within  the 
poverty  level  classification;  specifically,  participation  seems  somewhat 
lower  for  native  American  and  white  students. 

Of  those  fc,tudento  who  do  particlnate  in  k^Llvities  designed  to  facilitate 

their  adjustment  to  the  college  environment >  a  substantial  majority  perceive 

the  activities  as  helpful  to  them.    There  are  no  notable  differences  between 

the  perceived  benefits  of  modal  participants  and  those  of  disadvantaged 

students.    There  are,  similarly,  no  marked  differences  in  perceived  benefit 

from  the  activities  based  on  ethnic  classification. 
# 

In  general,  participation  in  programmatic  services  seems  greater  where  the 
need  in  fact  exists;  and  the  activities  prove  to  be  quite  beneficial  in  the 
eyes  of  student  participants  regardless  of  financial  or  ethnic  status.  Though 
not  reported  above,  it  is  known  that  availability  of  programmatic  elements 
of  student  services  are  greater  in  the  sai^ple  of  institutions  under  consideration 
than  in  the  general  population  of  institutions  (selection  of  institutions 
insured  that  such  would  be  the  case,  see  Chapters  3,  4,  and  5);  however,  it 
is  also  true  that  these  institutions  have  greater  proportions  of  disadvantaged 
students  among  their  student  bodies.     It  would  thus  seem  that  services  are 
generally  available  to  these  students  and  that  they  are  participating  in  them 
at  greater  rate  than  modal  students.    Absolute  participation  rate  is  not  deemed 
a  particularly  good  criterion  for  evaluation  here  for  at  least  two  reasons. 
First,  the  proportions  reported  b^ve  been  computed  after  inclusion  of  students 
who  do  not  see  the  activity  as  existing  on  their  campus,  and  who,  therefore, 
are  obviously  not  participants . -'-^    Second,  the  need  for  specific  help  (other 


Participation  rates  computed  for  the  subset  of  students  who  saw  the 
services  provided  at  their  institutions  were  necessarily  higher  for  all  groups 
than  those  reported  in  Table  6-15;  however,  the  direction  of  participation 
rate  differences  were  maintained. 
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than  the  obvious  financial  assistance  required  by  poverty  level  students) 
is  a  matter  that  varies  from  student  to  student. 

Of  some  concern,  however,  is  the  indication  of  lack  of  information  about 
services  available.     As  stated  previously,  there  was  considerable  variability 
in.student*s  perception  of  existence  of  the  specific  elements  within  insti- 
tut ion ♦     wich  some  regularity,  all  students  at  a  given  institution  would 
perceive  an  activity's  absence,  bui.  only  rarely  was  there  consistency  regarding 
an  activity's  presence — with  the  usual  state  of  affairs  being  that  more 
students  were  unaware  of  a  specific  area  of  help  than  were  aware  of  it. 
This  may,  in  some  instances,  be  the  result  of  incorrect  labeling  of  an 
activity  by  one  or  more  students;  but,  in  the  main,  this  is  seen  as  evidence 
of  lack  of  information  regarding  the  existence  of  the  activity  on  the  part 
of  some  students.     Thejproblem  of  institutional  activities  and  programs  desi^ied 
to  ease  student  adjustment  may  lie  to  some  extent  in  the  matter  of  obtaining 
student  participation  (there  appears  to  be  no  problem  in  terms  of  perceived 
help  to  the  participants),  but  it  may  also  lie  in  lack  of  exposure.     It  is  to 
both  of  these  ends  that  SSDS  programs  are  directed. 

d.     Social  and  Other  Extracurricular  Activities 

Several  items  of  the  questionnaire  requested  information  regarding 
* relatively  nonacademic  components  of  the  students'  college  environment 
including  social  activities.     Item  17  was  concerned  with  place  of  residence 
during  college  attendance.     There  were  only  minor  differences  in  the  resi- 
dential patterns  of  modal  students  and  poverty  level  students,  and  both  these 
groups  differed  from  the  physically  handicapped  students  regarding  college 
residence  (although  the  Differences  were  not  extremely  pronounced).     The  major 
differences  were  that  physically  handicapped  students  were  more  likely,  than 
the  other  two  groups,  to  live  ou  campus  in  a  dormitory  or  apartment  and  less 
likelv  to  live  with  parents.     Considering  ^constraints  on  mobility  that  may 
obtain  with  the  phy«?ically  uandicapped,  this  finding  is  not  surprising;  it 
should  be  considered,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  the  physically  handicapped 
students  came  from  primarily  residential  colleges.     Some  ethnic  group  differ- 
ences were  rather  marked  within  specific  categories  of  disadvantagement; 
however,  poverty  level/modal  differences  within  any  given  ethnic  classifica- 
tion were  very  small. 

Item  41  of  the  questionnaire  attempted  to  tap  aspects  of  the  student's 
ethnocentrism  by  asking  for  preferences  of  kinds  of  students  with  whom  to 
associate.     The  responses  of  poverty  level  students  in  regard  to  ethnocentrism 
differed  only  slightly  from  the  modal  group>  and  neither  of  these  two  groups 
differed  substantively  from  the  physically  handicapped  group.     When  responses 
were  examined  controlling  for  ethnic  group,  there  were  again  no  major  differences 
between  poverty  level  and  modal  students  in  terms  of  their  stated  preferences 
of  association.     There  were,  however •  some  rather  sharp  differences  across 
ethnic  classification  within  both  the  poverty  level  group  and  the  modal  group. 
Oriental  and  Puerto  Rican  students — as  well  as  students  classified  as  belonging 
to  an  ethnic  group  "other"  than  the  six  major  ones  considered— were  more  likely 
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to  state  no  ethnic  preference  in  their  associations*    Black  students  were  more 
likely  than  any  other  ethnic  group  to  prefer  strongly  to  associate  with  people 
of  their  own  race  (almost  25%  of  the  black  students  gave  this  response  as 
opposed  to  less  than  10%  for  most  other  ethnic  group  classification),-^^ 

Item  48  (discussed  previously  under  the  pre-college  experience)  also 
requested  report  of  participation  in  38  specific  activities  while  attending 
a  postsecondary  institution.    While  statistically  significant  differences 
for  differential  experiences  existed  for  24  of  the  38  activities,  there  were 
only  9  activities  for  which  the  differences  were  large  enough  (10  percentage 
points  or  more)  to  be  of  some  practical  significance.     In  college  as  in  the 
pre-college  experience,  modal  students  were  more  likely  than  either  physically 
handicapped  or  poverty  level  students  to  have  attended  an  all-night  social 
activity*  to  have  had  dinner  with  a  date,  and  to  have  made  as  much  as  $50.00 
for  a  week's  work.     Also,  in  these  38  areas,  the  postsecondary  experience 
of  modal  and  physically  handicapped  students  were  much  more  similar  to  one 
another  than  to  that  of  the  poverty  level  students.    While  in.  college,  modal 
and  physically  handicapped  students  were  more  likely  than  the  poverty  level 
group  to  have:     (a)  traveled  outside  their  home  state;  (b)  put  money  in  a 
bank  (although  more  than  half  of  the  poverty  level  students  had  done  so) ; 
(c)  had  physical  or  dental  examination  or  treatment;  (d)  listened  to  a 
presidential  address;  and  (e)  traveled  by  airplane.     The  differences  in  the 
college   extracurricular  experience  are^.  therefore,  quite  similar  in  pattertt 
to  those  of  the  pre-college  experience,  with  the  physically  handicapped  less 
likely  to  participate  in  those  activities  which  their  disability  would  likely 
preclude  and  with  poverty  level  students  less  likely  to  have  participated  in 
activities  ^requiring  capital  outlay.     On  further  examination  of  the  data, 
controlling  for  ethnic  group >  a  similar  pattern  of  differences  existed  between 
modal  students'  experiences  and  those  of  poverty  students,  regardless  of  ethnic 
classification.     There  were  also  differences  between  ethnic  groups  within 
the  levels  'Of  disadvancagement. 

Item  36  of  the  questionnaire  requested  information  as  to  relative  amount 
of  time  spent  on  ten  activities  common  to  college  life.     The  item  was  worded 
such  that  time  spent  on  the  various  activities  was  to  be  relative  to  other 
students  at  the  same  institution.     Nonresponse  to  these  activities  varied 
somewhat  with  numbers  responding  ranging  from  6,650  to  7,470.     It  is  inter- ^ 
esting  to  note  that  the  greatest  nonresponse  rate  (over  20%)  was  to  activity 
in  politic^'^l  action  groups — various  information  sources  during  the  data  col- 
lection period  suggested  that  institutional  representatives  had  directed  some 
students  not  to  ansv;er  questions  of  a  political  nature. 

Tliere  were  no  major  differences  among  the  three  groups  in  terms  of  time 
spent  in  studying,  student  government,  school/community  service,  "Rap''  sessions^ 
community  action »  or  political  action  groups.     As  would  be  expected,  modal 


It  should  be  recalled,  however,  that  the  sample  of  institutions  con- 
tained a  disproportionately  large  number  of  predominantly  black  (effectively 
all  black  in  most  instances)  institutions. 
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and  poverty  level  students  saw  themselves  as  spending  more  time  in  athletic 
activities  than  did  the  physically  handicapped  students.    Also,  poverty  level 
students^  saw  themselves  as  spending  more  tiioe  in  working^  than  the  modal 
students,  who^  in  turn,  saw  themselves  as  working  more  frequently  than  did 
physically  handicapped  students*     Modal  students  saw  themselves  as  spending 
more  time  on  dating  and  other  social  activities  than  did  poverty  level 
^tudents,  and  poverty  level  students  saw  themselves  more  involved  in  these 
.activities  than  did  "physically  handicapped  students.     Such  results  ar^  not 
surprising,  but  tend  to  provide  consistency  with  findings  already  reported. 
The  differences  (and  lack  of  differences)  described  above  were  quite  stable 
within  specific  ethnic  groups >  and  only  very  minor  differences  were  observed 
between  ethnic  groups  within  the  poverty  level  and  modal  student  classifications; 
the  one  exception  was  that  native  Americans  and  oriental  students  showed  a 
tendency  to  see  themselves  as  less  involved  in  the  strictly  social  activitleSy 

In  summary,  there  were  some  differences  in  extra-scholastic  factors 
at  the  postsecondary  level  among  the  groups  of  ctudents  when  classified  accord- 
ing to  disadvantagement.     In  some  cases,  as  we  have  seen  rather  consistently 
before,  the  differences  were  overshadowed  by  ethnic  group  differences  and  in 
some  instances  were  modified  by  consideration  of  specific  ethnic  groups.  In 
the  main,  the  same  extia-scholastic  group  differences  among  the  three  groups 
of  students  exist  for  the  college  experience  as  existed  for  the  pre-college 
experience.     There  does  appear,  however,  to  be  a  lessening  of  disadvantagement 
by  race  "interactions"  in  terms  of  these  experiences.    Most  of  the  differences 
discussed  under  this  broad  heading  of  extra-scholastic  factors  give  further 
credence  to  the  internal  consistency  of  questionnaire  responses  and  to  the 
validity  of  the  data. 

•> 

e.     Self-Perception,  Satisfaction,  and  Plans 

A  final  area  for  consideration  involves  the  more  subjective  matter  of: 
(1)  perception  of  sell  in  relation  to  other  college  students;  (2)  satis- 
faction with  various  aspects  of  the  postsecondary  experience;  and  (3)  short- 
term  and  long-term  plans  and  goals.     These  variables,  with  their  attendant 
psycho'^ ^'^gical    ramifications,  were  considered  very  important  in  the  design 
of  the  study.     They  have  obvious  iiiQ)li  cat  ions  for  educational  development, 
and  major  differences  between  groups  could  have  far-reaching  implications 
for  educational  intervention  programs.     Each  specific  subarea  will  be  examined 
below.    These  areas,  of  course,  are  quite  strongly  related  to  institution 
specific  factors,  and  as  such  the  findings  reported  here  are  doubtlessly 
masked  by  institution  factors  which  considerably  moderate  differences  between 
the  groups  under  consideration.     The  strength  of  institutional  factors  on 
student  satisfaction  goals  and  self-perception  and  on  differences  between 
modal  and  poverty  level  students  in  terms  of  such  variables  is  dbcumented 
in  Section  6-C. 

(1)  Self-Perception 

Item  46  of  the  student  questionnaire  dealt  with  the  student's  perception 
of  himself  within  the  academic  milieu.     Table  6-16  shows  eleven  statements 
related  to  concept  of  self  in  the  college  setting  and  the  percentages  of 
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Table  6-16  - 

Proportions*^ of  Disadvantaged  and  Modal  Students 

Having  Specified  Perceptions  of  Themselves 

"Pisadvantagement"  Classification 
Physically         ' Poverty 
Statement   Handicapped         Level  Modal 

I  feel  that  most  students  here  have 
better  preparation  for  college  than  I 

have  36%  33%  25% 

I  have. more  worries  than  most  students  44%  37%  ,26% 

l^am  happy  most  of  the  time  68%  65%  Z2% 

Most  of  my  courses  are  pretty  boring  25%  26%  28% 

Most  students  here  are  very  different 

from  me  in  what  they  like  and  value  33%  35%  ^  31% 

I  feel  most  comfortable  here  with  '  ' 

students  of  my  own  racial  or  ethnic 

background  ,  42%  50%  50% 

Other  students  here  seem  to  have  a 
harder  time  getting  good  grades  than 

I  do  22%  19%  23% 


py  social  life  here  is  a  very 

^rewarding  part  of  college  life  for  me  41%  37%  \  41% 

f 

il  am  confideht  about  my  chances  to 
Achieve  a  satisfying  and  rewarding 

way  of  life  after  college  64%  64%  66% 

This  college  is  great  in  every  way 

for  me  37%  33%  31% 

Most  students  score  lower  than  I  do 

on  tests  like  SAT,  ACT,  etc,  22%  17%  23% 


^Numbers  of  respondents  to  these  items  are  relatively  stable,  ranging  from 
298-307  in  the  physically  handicapped  group,  from  2992-3109  in  the  poverty- 
level  group,  and  from  3852-3923  in  the  modal  group. 
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students  within  each  of  the  three  groups  who  indicated  that  such  statements 
were  generally  true  for  them  (the  remaining  response  alternatives  were  '*generalj.y 
not  true"  and  "uncertain,"  and  responses  of  the  iatter  alternative  were  basically 
equivalent  from  group  to  group).     Data  in  this  table  are  based  on. subsets  of ^ 
from  87%  to  89%^  of  the  total  respondent  groiip  of  8213;  however,  it  should  be 
recalled  that  this  item  was  one  in  which  nonresponse  was  proportionally 
greater  among  the  disadvantaged  group.     Tlte  differences  in  Table  6-16  between 
moQal,  poverty  level,  and  physically  handicapped  students  are  not  dramatic 
but  they  are  quite  consistent,  showing  that  modal  students  are  less  impressed 
by  the  college  atmosphere  (i.e.,  seeing  more  courses  as  boring  and  seea?hg  the 
college  as  less  than  perfect)  and  have  a  generally  more  positive  view  of 
themselves  (feeling  better  prepared,  having  fewer  worries,  being  happier,  etc.). 
The  small  but  consistent  differences  between  poverty  level  students  and  modal 
students  were  also  observed  when  this  comparison  was  made  within  ethnic  classi- 
fication.    Some  larger  differences  were  observed,  however,  between  ethnic  giuups 
within  the  modal  and  poverty  level  groups.    Among  the  poverty  level  students, 
native  *\mericans  were  more  likely  to  view  their  c^^llege  experience  as  great 
in  all  ways  and  as  having  few  boring  courses.     Oriental  and  black  poverty 
level  studen^s  were  at  the  opposite  pole.     Of  the  poverty  level  students  white 
and  black  students  (the  former  a  bi>  more  so  than  the  latter)  seem  to  have  the 
inost  positive  perceptions,  of  their  situation,  while  Puerto  Ri can  and  oriental 
students  are  considerably  less  positive.     Among  the  modal  students,  whites 
were  more  likely  to  see  their  cgllege  as  great  in  every  way  with  few  boring 
classes,  with  blacks  again  having  the  least  positive  view  of  their  institution* 
Modal  white  students  perceived  their  situation  in  considerably  more  positive 
manner  than  students  in  any  other  ethnic  group  among  the  modal  students. 
Within  the  modal  group,  as  was  the  case  in  the  poverty  level  group,  Puerto 
Rican  students  were  the  least  positive  in  their  perceptions.     Black  students 
were  much  more  likely  than  students  of  other  ethnic  classification  to  state 
that  they  felt  most  comfortable  x^ith  members  of  their  own  racial  background 
(this  was  true  for  both  poverty  level         modal  group  comparisons).  White, 
students,  both  modal  and  poverty  level,  were  twice  as  likely  as  students  from 
any  other  ethnic  group  to  see  themselves  as  scoring  well  on  standardized  tests. 
For  the  perceptual  framework  of  students,  as  has  been  the  case  in  so  many 
previous  comparisons,  interracial  differences  seem  to  be  of  considerably 
greater  magnitudes  than  differences  based  on  income,  suggesting  that  perceived 
disequalizations  emerge  more  dramatically  along  the  ethnic  rather  than  the 
financial  dimension.  » 

For  immediate  purposes  as  well  as  for  subsequent  analyses,  it  is  desirable 
to  reduce  the  self-perception  indices  of  item  46  to  a  smaller  number  of 
variables  that  capture  the  flavor  of  the  students'  responses  to  the  item. 
Such  forms  of  data  reduction  often  take  the  form  of  some  weighted  or  unweighted 
combination  of  the  subitems  to  obtain  scale  scores  that  possess  more  desirable 
-quantitative  properties.     The  technique  used  in  data  reduction  for  the  self- 
perception  subitems  was  relatively  straightforward.     As  a  first  step,  the  data 
from  these  subitems  were  subjected  to  a  principal  components  analysis  in  an 
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attempt  to  determine  the  internal  structure  of  the  data.*^^    The  most  satisfying 
solution         -he  two  component  solution  which  is  reported  in  Table  6-17.  The 
solution  reported  is  not  extremely  effective  in  explaining  internal  variability 
(the  two  components  accounted  for  only  35%  of  the  variability  within  the  eleven 
subscales)  but  is  easily  interpretable.     [Note  that  these  subitem  scales  are 
only  3-valued  and  as  such  will  .be  relatively  insensitive  in  tapping  degrees  of 
perceptual  feelings.]    Prior  to  the  analysis,  however,  a  nonmonotonic  trans- 
formation of  the  coded  values  of  responses  was  performed  as  they  are  not  correc 
ordered  in  the  questionnaire  (i.e. ,  a  response  of  uncertainty  was  assigned  a 
value  midway  between  extreme  responses).    The  solution  for  component  1 
suggests  a  label  of  "general  positive  self-perception/*  while  the  solution 
'for  component  2  suggests  a  positive  "academic  ability  perception."  As 
specified  above,  the  principal  components  analysis  was  used  only  as  a  first 
approach  to  data  reduction  here.    Due  to  restriction  on  the  subscales, 
previously  docuuiented,  it  was  determined  that  unweighted  (or  unit -weighted) 
sums  of  the  items,  suggested  by  the  principal  components  solution,  would 
be  used.    Prior  to  summing,  scale  reversals  were  perf ormed , f or  those 
scale  items  with  negative  relationships  to  the  components. 15    it  should  be 
noted  that  subitem  6  was  not  included  in  either  sum — see  Table  6-17. 

The  problem  of  data  shrinkage  was  avoided  (to  some  extent)  by  data 
imputation.     If  a  student,  responded  to  at  least  six  (75%)  of  the  eight  items 
contributing  to  the  first  sum,  then  his  response  to  any  omitted  item  was 
estimated  to  be  the  intermediate  value  of  2  on  the  omitted  scale  (this 
corresponds  to  a  response  6f  "uncertain"  and  can  be  jufjtified  on  fairly 
intuitive  grounds).    Approximately  551  students  were  added  to  the  data 
base  as  a  result  of  such  estimation.    The  respondent  was  required  to  respond  to 
all  three  of  the  items  contributing  t'o  the  second  scale,  before  such  a  sum 
was  considered  valid;  thus  no  data  estimation  was  performed  for  the  second 
scale. 

It  should  be  reemphasized  that  actual  "factor  scores"  were  not  obtained 
for  the  self-perception  scale  scores.     The  scale  scores  obtained  were  simple 
unweighted  sums  (directionally  corrected)  suggested  by  the  unrotated  principal 
component  solution.    The  range  of  the  first  sum  was  thus  from  8  to  24  and 


Principal  components  analysis  is  a  common  method  of  examining  structure 
of  data.     Effectively,  the  analysis  determines  those  independent  linear 
combinations  of  subitems  which  successively  account  for  the  greatest  amount 
of  the  previously  unexplained  total  variability  in  the  data.    The  technique 
is  quite  similar  to  principal  factor  analysis  without  including  subitom 
unique  factors  in  the  factor  model. 

■^^The  first  scale  score  (Genejral  Positive  Self-Perception)  was  simply 
the  sum  of  the  corrected  subscale  scores  on  the  eight  subscales  having  .30 
or  greater  correlation  with  the  first  component.    The  second  scale  scdre 
(Academic  Ability  Perception)  was  the  sum  of  the  scores  on  the  three  sub- 
scales  having  .30  or  greater  correlation  with  the  second  component.  Recent,, 
work  by  Robyn  M.  Dawes  of  the  Oregon  Research^  Institute  has  shown  superiority 
in  prediction  of  such  equally  weighted  sums  -tb  "optimally"  weighted  sums  on 
crossf-validation  with,  in  most  cases,  a  different  sample. 
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Tabl^-17 
Unrotated  Two-Component  Solution  for 
Self-Perception  Items* 

 Components 


Items 


1.  I  feel  that  most  studerilfs 
here  have  better  preparation 'for 
college  than  I  have 

2.  I  have  more  worries  than 
most  students 

3.  I  am  happy  most  of  the  time 

4.  Most  of  my  courses  are 
pretty  boring 

5.  Most  students  here  are  very 
different  from  me  in  what  they 
like  and  value 

6.  I  feel  most  comfortable  here 
with  students  of  my  own  racial  or 
ethnic  background 

7.  Other  students  here  seem  to 
have  a  harder  time  getting  good 
grades  than  I  do 

8.  My  social  life  here  is  a 
very  rewarding  part  of  college 
life  for  me 

9.  I  am  confident  about  my 
chances  to  achieve  a  satisfying 
and  rewarding  way  of  life  after 
college 

10.  This  college  is  great  in 
every  way  for  me 

11.  Most  students  score  lower 
than  I  do  on  tests  like  SAT,  ACT, 
etc . 


(General  Position 
Self^-Perception-) 


-•41 


.50 


.62 


.42 


-•37 


.47 


.58 

.55 


(Academic  Ability 
Perception)  


-.32 


.73 


.75 
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the  range  for  the  second  sum  was  from  3  to  9,     Directional  correction  of  sub- 
item  responses  makes  for  ease  of  interpreting  the  scale  scores,  with  higher 
scores  associated  with  more  posi'tive  self-image. 

The  average  values  of  these  two  indices  of  self-perception  are  given 
in  Table  6-18  for  the  total  group  of  physically  handicapped  and  for  modal 
and  poverty  level  students  by  ethnic  classification.     These  results  reflect 
the  previous  interpretations  of  responses  to  the  individual  items.  Modal 
students  have  more  positive  self-images  than  the  physically  handicapped  or 
poverty  level  student.     This  holds  for  both  the  .general  and  the  academic 
self-perception  scales •     When  comparison  is  made  within  specific  ethnic 
groups,  the  same  directional  differences  are  observed  between  modal  and  t.. 
poverty  level  s^dents  (black  students  providing  the  only  exception).  The 
size  of  the  difference  is  magnified  for  oriental  and  Puerto  Rican  students. 
In  general »  differences  in  self  image  are  much  greater  among  different  ethnic 
gL'oups  than  between  poverty  level  and  modal  students  within  ethnic  groups. 
Analysis* of  these  differences  between^ poverty  level  and  modal  students  within 
an  analysis-of- variance  factorial  design  (corrected  for  unequal  cell  sizes) 
showed  significant  differences  due  to  both  ethnic  classification  and 
financial  classification  (with  greater  effects  due  to  the  former  factor) 
and  no  significant  interaction. 

(2)     Student  Satisfaction 

Another  affective  area  of  critical  interest  regarding  possible  differences 
between  disadvantaged  and  modal  college  students  is  that  of  satisfaction  with 
aspects  of  college  living.     Item  43  of  the  questionnaire  was  directed  to  student 
satisfaction  with  20  distinct  aspects  of  the  college  environment.  Students' 
resjjonses  to  this  item  by  group  are  given  in  Table  6-19.     It  should  be  recalled 
that  this  item  was  one  In  which  nonresponse  was  greater  among  disadvantaged 
students  than  among  modal  students.     Percentages  entered  in  this  table  repre- 
sent within  group  percentages  of  students  stating  that  they  were  "somewhat'* 
or  "very"  satisfied  with  the  specified  aspect  of  their  college  environment. 
From  the  tabled  values,  it  can  be  seen  that  differences  among  the  modal, 
poverty  level,  and  physically  handicapped  students*  responses  are  typically 
small.     Exceptions  are  with  (1)  satisfaction  with  opportunity  to  participate 
in  athletics,  with  which  the  physically  handicapped  students  are  considerably 
less  satisfied;  and  (2)  satisfaction  with  the  money  one    has  to  "get  along 
on,"  with  which  poverty  level  students  are  less  satisfied.    Both  of  these 
differences,  however,  are  quite  predictable  ones.     Among  the  remaining  aspects 
of  the  college  environment  statistically  significant  differences  (p  <  .01) 
were  observed  (Chi  square)  for  only  three  subitems  poverty  level. students 
were  generally  less   satisfied    than  either  of  the  other  two  groups  regarding 
the  personal  qualities  as  well  as  the  capability  and  knowledge  of  their 
teachers.     On  the  other  hand,  poverty  level  students  expressed  greater 
satisfaction  with  their  opportunities  for  getting  extra  help  to  stay  in  col- 
lege and  do  well.     This,  of  course,  could  reflect  the  poverty  level  students' 
greater  reliance  on  (and  appreciation  of)  financial  assistance.     It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  excepting  the  athletic  participation  difference, 
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Table  6-18 

Mean 

Values  of  Self-Perception  Indices 

for 

Modal  and  Disadvantaged  Students 

• 

General 

Academic 

.  Self- 

Self - 

noaai     tuucn  ts  *■ 

Perception 

Perception 

Native  American 

17.4 

"   5.4  " 

Black 

17.1 

5.6.' 

Mexican  American 

18.0 

5.4 

White 

18.7 

6.1 

Oriental 

17.9 

6.0 

Puerto  Rican 

17.2 

OtHgr 

17.8 

5.5 

iotai 

18.2 

5.9 

Poverty  Level  Students 

Native  American 

17.8 

5.1 

Black 

17.0 

5.6 

Mexican  American 

17.6 

5.2 

White 

18.2 

5.8  ■ 

Oriental 

*16.'4 

5.2 

Puerto  Rican 

15.7 

4.7 

Other  , 

17.0 

5.4 

Total 

17.5 

5.6 

Physically  Handicapped  Students       17.6  5.6 
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Table  6-19 

Proportions  of  Students  Wlio  State  They  Are  Generally  Satisfied 
with  Various  Aspects  of  the  Coilege  Environment 

"DisadvantageTnen t"  Classification 

Physically  Poverty 
Handicapped  Level  Modal 

The  capability  and  knowledge  of  most  teachers        76%(314)*        71%(3159)*  78%(4001)* 


The  personal  qualities  of  most  teachers 

69 

(314) 

62 

(3120) 

69 

(3979) 

The  courses  you  have  taken  thus  far 

75 

(312) 

75 

(3116) 

76 

(3972) 

Any  courses  you  must  take  in  the  future 

h9 

(301)" 

49 

(3047) 

49 

(3908) 

The  grades  you  have  achieved  so  far 

61 

(310) 

60 

(3108) 

64 

(3962) 

The  opportunities  you  have  for  self-expression 

61 

(312) 

61 

(3094) 

59 

(3964) 

The  chances  you  have  to  complete  your  college 
program 

75 

(311) 

72 

(3107)- 

75 

(3959) 

Your  personal  and  intellectual  growth  so  far 

75 

(312) 

76 

(3103) 

78 

(3970) 

The  general  attitude  of  most  other  students 
here 

50 

(311) 

49 

(3111) 

49 

(3961) 

The  opportunities  for  social  life 

46 

(310) 

49 

(3078),  . 

•49 

(3938) 

The  room  or  place  you  have  to  live  m 

64 

(309) 

63 

(3074) 

65 

(3927) 

Your  ability  to  concentrate  on  your  studies 

51 

(311) 

55 

(3104) 

55 

(3955) 

The  community  in  which  this  collcige  is 
located 

57 

(310) 

54 

(3096) 

53 

(3960) 

Your  opportunity  to  participate  in  athletics 

19 

(306) 

35 

(3US8) 

34 

(3909) 

Opportunities  for  getting  any  extra  help  you 
need  to  stay  in  college  and  do  well 

54 

(308) 

60 

(3098) 

55 

(3950) 

The  money  you  have  to  get  along  on 

52 

(307) 

(3073) 

54 

(3931) 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  this  college 

51 

(311) 

49 

(3070) 

52 

(3933) 

The  administration  (dean,  president)  of 
this  college 

45 

(309) 

49 

(3085) 

46 

(3954) 
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Table  6-19  (cont'd) 


The  kj-nd  of  work  and  life- this, college 
preparing  you  for 

The  relationships 'between  students  of 
different  racial  origins  here 


"Disadvantagetnent"  Classification 


^Physically 
Handicapped 

69  (311) 

52  (306) 


Poverty 
Level 


/ 

Modal  ^ 


67  (3104)  67  (39^) 
54  (3091)       51  (3917) 


*NumlJfer  of  respondents  on^ which  sample  was  based. 
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the  modal  and  physically  handicapped  students  show  a  more  similar  response 
pattern  than  do  the  modal  and  poverty  level  students.  In  the  main,  satis- 
faction for  all  three  groups  is  relatively  high. 

When  the  data  are  analyzed  within  specific  ethnic  classification,  more 
marked  differences  between  modal  and  poverty  level  students  emerge  for  three 
of  the  ethnic  subgr.oups  (native  American^  Puerto  Rican,  and  oriental).  It 
should  be  recalled  that  diese  groups  are  small,  nevertheless    the  pattern 
of  differences    is   quite  consistent.     For  the  Puerto  Rican  and  native  American 
groups poverty  level  students  seem  consistently  less  satisfied  than  modal 
students  in  most  of  the  twenty  are^  under  consideratioa.     For  the  oriental 
group,,  the  situation  is  completely  reversed.     There  are  some  very  pronounced  dif- 
ferences in  response's  to  the  twehty  satisfaction  subscales  among  the  various 
ethnic  groups  within  b.oth  the  poverty  level  and  modal  student  groups.     Win te 
students,  in  general,  are  much  more  satisfied  in  most  areas  than  are  students 
of  other  racial  extraction.     This  is  true  regardless  of  whether  one  is 
considering  modal  or  poverty  level  students,     Wirhin  the  poverty  level  classifi- 
cation, Puerto  Rican  students  are  clearly  the  least  satisfied  subgroup.  In 
the  modal  classification,  Puerto  Rican  and  oriental  students  seem  least 
satisfied  in  more  areas  than  the  other 'subgroups* 

Data  reduction  of  the  10  5ubscales.of  item  43  was  also  attempted  to 
obtain  a  more  workable  number  of  satisfaction  scale  scores.     Student  satis-- 
faction  indices  consist  of  twenty  separate  five-valued  subscales  of  satis- 
faction -in  specific  areas.     The  twenty  separate  subscales  were  subjected 
to  principal  components  analysis  after  appropriate  rescaling  of  the  coded 
responses.     [Note  that  as  the  data  are  coded ,  the  scale  is  increasing  in 
dissatisfaction.     A  simple  linear  transformation  rescales  the  items  to  be 
increasing  in  satisfaction.     While  such  a  rescaling  is  not  strictly  essential 
to  the  analysis,  it  produces  variables  that  are  more  easily  interpreted.] 
As  a  result"  of  this  anaiysi^^^j  it  was  found  that  four  of  the  linear  combina- 
tions of  the  satisfaction  subscales  could,  in  fact,  account  for  50%  of  the 
variability  within  all  twenty  i,:ems.     As  might  be  expected  in  items  of  this 
sort,  with  limited  scale  values,  the  first  principal  component  (accounting 
for  31%  of  the  variability  in  the  20  subscales)  uat.  a  "geutiral''  component. 
This  "^^general"  component  was  a  very  close  approximation  to  an  equally  weighted 
5um  of  the  items.     Simple  unweight'id  or  equally  weighted  sums  of  subscale 
items  have  long  been  used  for  data  reduction  purposes  and  have  been  supported 
in  thebry  and  practice".     The  principal  component  solution  was,  however, 
rotated  within  '.he  four  component  space  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  more  *'inter- 
pretable"  components.     The  orthogonally  rotated  component  structure  is  given 
in  Table  6-20.     Given  a  vector  of  standardized  observations  on  the  20  sub- 
items,  say  z_,  and  the  rotated  structure  matrix  given  in  Table  6-20,  say  A, 

,  a  Sector,  J^,  of  four  factor  scores  is  obtained  by    ^      (A' A)  ^A'L  • 
resultant  scales  can  be  labelled  as  follows:     (1)  satisfaction  with  general 
college  atmosphere,  administration,  courses,  and  professors;   (2)  satisfactiuu 
with  social  activities  and   interpersonal   relations;  (3)  satisfaction  with 
specifically  academic  affairs;  and  (4)  satisfaction  with  financial  and  per- 
sistence matters. 
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Table  6-20 


Rotated  Four-Component  Solution  for  Satisfaction  Components* 
 Components  


Item 


1.  The  capability  and 
knowledge  of  most  teachers 

2.  ^  The  personal  qualities 
of  most  teachers 


3*  T^he  courses  you 
taken  thus  far 


have 


4.    Any  courses  you  must 
take  in  the  future 

5*    The  grades  you  have 
achieved  so  far 

6.  The  opportunities  you 
have  for  self-expression 

7.  The  chances  you  have 
to  complete  your  college 
program' 

8'.    Your  personal  and 
intellectual  growth  so  far 

9.  The  general  attitude 

of  most  other  students  here 

10.  The  opportunities  for 
social  life 

11.  The  room  or  place  you 
have  to  live  in 


General 

Atmosphere 

Satisfaction 

.75 

:  .72 


.43 


Social/ 

Inter-Personal 
Satisfaction 


Academic 
Satisfaction 


Financial/ 

Persistence 

Satisfaction 


.50 
.36 
.67 
.51 

.52 
.67 


.44 


.65 


.67 


.44 
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Table  6-20  (cont'd) 


Item 


.  1 
General 
Atmosphere 
Satisfaction 


Components 


2  3 
Social/ 

Inter-Personal  Academic 

Satisfaction  Satisfaction 


12.  Your  ability  to  con- 
centrate on  your  studies 

13.  The  community  in  which 
this  college  is  located 

14.  Your  opportunity  to 
participate  in  athletics 

15.  Opportunities  for  get- 
ting any  extra  help  you 
need  to  stay  in  college 
and  do  well 

16^  The  money  you  have  to 
get  along  j5|n 

17.  The  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  this  college 

18.  The  administration  (deans, 
president)  of  this  college 

19.  The  kind  of  work  and 
life  this  college  is 
preparing  you  for 

20.  The  relationships  be- 
tween students  of  dif- 
ferent racial  origins  here 


Financial/ 

Persistence 

Satisfaction 


.62 


.61 


.51 


.56 


.50 


.43 


.47 


.38 


.62 


.49 


.69 


.76 


.34 


*Values  of  less  than  .34  are  not  included. 
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Tne  reduction  performed  was  for  the  entire  data  set  using  standard  sub- 
scald  scores  (e,g,,^each  score  in  a  subscale  was  expressed  in  units  of 
standard  deviation  from  the  mean)  producing  satisfaction  components  with 
a  mean  of  0  and  unit  variance.     Thus    satisfaction  component  scores  may  be 
correctly  interpreted  as  deviations  from  "average"  satisfaction  for  the 
entii?e  sample  of  respondents,     l>/hile  the  scaling  procedures  used  insure 
that  a  higher  scale  score  reflects  greater  satisfaction  (or  less  dissatis- 
faction) ,  a  negative  score  does  not  necessarily  represent  dissatisfaction 
per       but  rather  relative  dissatisfaction  as  compared  to  other  students 
in  the  sample. 

To  avoid  severe  data  shrinkage  due  to  satisfaction  components,  data 
imputation  was  performed  in  computing  component  scores  in  some  cases. 
Specifically,  if  an  individual  responded  to  as  many  as  16  (80%)  of  the 
satisfaction  subscales,  his  responses  to  the  remaining  items  were  estimated. 
A  rather  simple  estimation  was  used — the  score  assigned  to  an  omitted 
response  was  the  mean  scale  value  for  all  students  responding  to  that  sub- 
scale.     Tliis  estimation  technique  added  approximately  300  students  to  the 
data  base  who  would  ^otherwise  have  been  excluded.     Tlie  net  result  of  this 
data  reduction  was  four  variables  representing  degree  of  relative  satisfaction 
with  four  specific  areas  of  college  life. 

The  average  values  of  the  four  indices  of  satisfaction  for  modal  and 
poverty  level  students  by  ethnic  classification  are  given  in  Figure  6-2. 
The  figure  reflects  to  a  large  extent  the  findings  reported  above;  wh ite 
students  seem  most  i^atisfied,  differences  due  to  ethnicity  are  generally 
more  p^ronounced  than  those  due  to  the  modal/poverty  level  dimension,  and 
suggestions  are  present  of  interactions  between  ethnicity  classification 
and  modal/poverty  l^V'^l  classificatibn.     These  qualitative  observations 
were  substantiated  by  statistical  analysis  of  the  data  in  factorial  analysis 
of  variance  design  with  correction  for  unequal  cell  sizes. 

(3)     Plans  and  Goals 

Several  questionnaire  items  related  to  long-term  and  short-term  goals 
and  plans.     Item  40  of  the^uestionnaire  sought  information  regarding  plans 
for  continuing  education  after  the  current  academic  year.     Responses  to  the 
it^m  by  the  three  groups  of  interest  are  given  in  Table  6-21.     Based  or. 
7,460  respondents,  there  was  practically  no  difference  in  the  response 
patterns  of  modal  students  and  those  of  physically  handicapped  students 
regarding  educational  continuance  plans ^  and  only  minor  differences  existed 
between  these  former  two  groups  and  the  poverty  level  students.     The  largest 
difference  observed  bet\7een  responses  of  the  three  groups  was  five  percentage 
points.     This  existed  between  poverty  level  and  modal  students  stating  that 
they  planned  immediate  continuance  in  graduate  studies  (14, 5%  and  19.6% 
respectively).     This  general  pattern  was  quite  stable  within  each  of  the 
specific  ethnic  groups,  and  there  were  only  very  minor  differences  in  pattern 
between  ethnic  groups  within  the  modal  or  poverty  level  groups.     It  is 
comforting  to  note-  that  few  students  in  any  classification  stated  an  intention 
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Figure  6-2.    Mean  values  of  satisfaction  indices  by  ethnic 
^  classification  for  poverty  level  and  modal  students. 
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Table  6-21 

Stated  Plans  for  Educational  Continuance  for  Modal  and  Disadvantaged  Students 

Proportion  Responding 
Physically      Poverty  . 
Handicapped    Level  Modal 

I  am  seriously  considering  dropping  out  or  quitting  school 

for  good  2%  3%  2% 

I  am  considering  transferring  to  another  school  or  college 

before  che  end  of  my  present  program  of  studies  13%  13%  15% 

I  may  drop  out  for  a  time,  but  still  pllh  to  complete  my 

present  program  of  studies  at  this  institution  and  graduate 

some  day 

I  am  fairly  certain  I  will  continue  at  this  school  without 

interruption  until  I  finish 
I  plan  to  continue  study  in  a  graduate  program  immediately 

upon  completion  of  undergraduate  work. 
I  plan  to  finish  my  undergraduate  work,  then  someday  I  hope 

to  continue  study  in  a  graduate  program 

Number  of  respondents 


97. 

10% 

97. 

34% 

38% 

34% 

187 

15% 

^  20% 

23% 

22% 

20% 

310 

3182 

3968 
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to  drop  out  of  school  permanently  and  that  only  about  10%  entertained  notion^ 
of  dropping  out  even  temporarily* 

Another  area  important  to  consideration  of  differences  among  poverty 
level,  physically  handicapped,  and  modal  students  is  that  of  long-term  and 
short-term  life  goals*    Questionnaire  items  39  and  45  were  designed  to  elicit 
such  information.    Both  of  these  items,  however,  were  ones  for  which  students 
in  the  poverty  level  group  were  less  inclined  to  respond  than  were  students 
in  the  modal  group.     Item  45  requested  the  respondent  to  rate  11  long-term 
and  short-term  acconq)lishments  in  terms  of  their  importance  to  him.     The  rela- 
tive importance  for  these  accomplishments  within  the  three  groups  being 
considered  are    given  in  Table  6-22.  ^ The  proportion  of  respondents  in  each 
group  answering  that  a  specific  activity  was  valued  was  obtained  and  these 
proportions,  based  on  total  of  respondents  of  from  7,106  to  7,207,  were  then  ranked 
to  obtain  the  relative  importance  of  each  acconq)lishinent  within  group.  While 
there  were  statistically  significant  differences  among  groups  in  terms  of 
the  actual  proportions  rating  the,  various  accomplishment  "somewhat"  to  "very 
highly"  valued,  the  ranked  importance  of  these  short-term  academic  goals  are 
very  similar  among  physically  handicapped,  poverty  level,  and  modal  groups 
(e.g.,  the  accomplishment  of  winning  a  letter  of  position  on  a  varsity  athletic 
team  was  valued  by  considerably    greater  proportions  of  poverty  level  and 
modal  students  than  physically  handicapped  students,  yet  within  each  group 
it  was  the  least  valued  accomplishment).     The  agreement  among  the  three  groups 
is  in  fact  a  significant  one  when  the  ranked  values  are  analyzed  by  the 
Friedman  test.     There  is  complete  agreement  among  the  groups  in  terms*  of 
the  two  most  valued  and  two  least  valued  accomplishments.     Considering  data 
for  ethnic  groups,  no  substantive  differences  were  found  between  the  modal 
students  and  poverty  level  students  in  percentages  valuing  the  various 
accomplishments  among  the  different  ethnic  classification.     The  variation 
of  percentages  in  these  comparisons  across  various  groups  was  remarkably 
small. 

Another  questionnaire  item  seeking  information  regarding  long-term 
career  goals  was  item  39.     Responses  to  this  item  by  the  three  groups  is 
given  in  Table  6-23.     As  in  many  of  the  previous  comparisons,  the  responses 
of  modal  students  and  physically  handicapped  students  were  in  greater  agreement 
than  were  the  responses  of  either  of  these  groups  and  those  of  the  poverty 
level  students.     Although  a  Chi  Square  test  of  this  contingency  table  showed 
statistically  significant  differences  in  response  pattern,  the  difference  of 
poverty  level  students*  goals  from  those  of  the  other  two  groups  were  not  at 
all  pronounced;  the  greatest  difference  was  only  of  a  magnitude  of  less  than 
six  percentage  points.     The  seven  specific  career  goals  shown  in  Table  6-23 
were  ranked  within  group  in  order  of  preference.     It  can  be  noted  that  the 
pattern  of  preference  of  specific  careers  among  disadvantaged  students  is 
xjentical  to  that  of  modal  students.     This  basic  lack  of  difference  between 
poverty  level  students*  occupational  goals  and  those  of  the  modal  students 
was  consistent  within  the  various  ethnic  classifications  and  there  were  only 
minor  differences  between  ethnic  subgroups  within  either  the  poverty  level 
or  the  modal  student  classification. 
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Table  6-22 

Ranked*  Relative  Importance  to  Students  of  Attaining 
Various  Accomplishinents 


Accompllshm^t 

BecpJTiing  the  leader  of^^^udent  group 


Winning  a  letter  or  position  on  a  varsrf 
athletic  team 


"Disadvantagemcnt"  Classif-^ cation 

Modal 


Physically 
Handicapped 


Receiving  recognition  for  a  literary  composition, 
art  work,  music,  etc. 

Making  an  original  scientific  discovery 

Making  Dean's  List,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  or  similar 
academic  distinction 

Helping  someone  have  a  meaningful  religious 
experience 

Becoming  the  owner  or  manager  of  a  profitable 
business  on  or  near  the  campus 

Helping  someone  kick  the  drug  habit 

Helping  someone  in  a  real  way  who  needs  help 

Winning  a  scholarship  that  would  pay  your  full 
tuition  and  costs 

Getting  admitted  to  a  good  graduate  school 


8 
10 


2 
4 


Poverty 
Level 


5 

7 

10 
4 
1 

2 
3 


8 


11 


10 
4 
1 

2 
3 


*1  =  most  highly  valued,  etc. 
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Table  6-23 
Stated  Career  Goals  of  Modal 
and  Disadvantaged  Students* 


Career  Goal  '  -  Proportion  Responding 
  '  •   •  , 

Physically  Poverty 

Handicapped    Level  Modal 


An  academic  life  (teaching,  research,  other  scholarly  work) 

23% 

(1) 

31% 

(1) 

26%  (1) 

A  business  life 

.  12% 

(3) 

15% 

(3) 

13% 

(3) 

A  professional  life  (doctor,  lawyer,  engineer,  etc.) 

20% 

(2) 

16% 

(2) 

20% 

(2) 

A  trained  technician  or  craftsman 

3% 

(6) 

4% 

(6) 

4% 

(6) 

A  life  centered  on  some  aspect  of  creative  arts 

6% 

(5) 

57. 

(5) 

6% 

(5) 

A, life  centered  on  a  home  and  family 

11% 

(4) 

8% 

(4) 

10% 

(4) 

A  political  life 

3% 

(7) 

2% 

(7) 

2% 

(7) 

Other 

10% 

5% 

,6% 

I  have  not  given  sufficient  thought  to  this  matter  to  say 

12% 

16% 

14% 

Number  of  respondents  307  3185 


^Figures  in  parentheses  are  the  ranked  relative  preference  within  group 
for  the  7  specific  career  goals. 
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The  obvious  conclusion  from  these  data  is  that  in  terms  of  the  plans, 
goals,  and  aspirations  considered  in  the  questionnaire,  there  were  no  major 
differences  among  the  students  in  the  sample,  either  on  the  basis  of  disad- 
vantagement  or  race>     The  extent  to  which  student  aspirations  and  valued  goals 
may  be  realized  is  yet  another  matter.     The  inability  to  continue  along  planned 
educational  and  career  paths  may  become  a  harsh  reality  either  through  insuffi- 
cient financial  support  on  the  part  of  poverty  level  students,  the  effects  of 
institutionalized  racism  on  members  of  minority  groups,  or  physical  limitations 
on  the  part  of  the  physically  handicapped.     The  plans  reported,  thus,  may  be 
somewhat  optimistic.     The  lack  of  any  noticeable  difference  between  plans 
of  modal  and  poverty  level  students  (and  the  stability  of  this  lack  of  differen 
for  all  ethnic  groups)  does  show  substantive  promise  for  egalitarian  education 
(to  the  extent  that  plans  can  be  realized  with  equal  probabilities).  High 
;ispirations  are  a  notable  and  frequently  documented  characteristic  of  blacks. 
The  real  questions  are:     (1)  were  these  students  expressing  aspirations 
or  expectations;  and  (2)  if  thS^se  are  expectations,  how  realistic  are  they? 
Only  longitudinal  research  can  answer  the  latter  question. 

f .     Summary  of  Differences^  at  the  Postsecondary  Level 

In  the  foregoing  analyses  of  throughput  and  intermediate  output  measures, 
comparison  between  modal  and  disadvantaged  students  have  yielded  some  dif- 
ferences which  may  be  summarized  briefly. 

Only  slight  differences  exist  between  disadvantaged  students 
and  modal  students  in  regards  to  educational  discontinuance  or 
reasons  for  choice  of  college.    The  differences  that  exist  are 
logically  related  to  either  financial  convenience  (on  the  part 
of  poverty  level  students)  or  the  matters  related  to  physical  dis- 
ability (on  the  part  of  physically  handicapped  students). 

Disadvantaged  students  aiM  modal  students  are  being  exposed  to 
basically  the  same  curriculum,  experiencing  equal  difficulty  or 
ease  with  their  studies,  and  performing  at  more-or--less  the  same 
level  academically,  despite  the  fact  that  disadvantaged  students 
seem  to  be  working  harder  at  their  courses.     The  differences 
existing  between  college  grades  of  modal  and  poverty  level  students 
are  quite  consistent  with  analogous  differences  existing  at  the 
high  school  level. 

The  poverty  level  student  in  the  postsecondary  education  institu- 
tion, receives  a  greater  variety  of  financial  support  than  his 
.  modal  peer  toward  facilitating  his  fiscal  needs.    While  greater 
proportions  of  the  financially  disadvantaged  receive  grants, 
greater  proportions  also  must  depend  on  work  and  loans  to  supple- 
ment their  needs. 
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In  general,  disadvantaged  students  are  exposed  in  greater  propor- 
tions to  special  facilitative  services  offered  by  the  inst^itutions . 
Like  their  modal  peers  who  participate  in  similar  activities  the 
disadvantaged  participants  see  these  services  as  quite  beneficial, 

.    Disadvantaged  students' differ  from  their  modal  peers  along 
several  dimensions  of  extrascholastic  activities,  showing  less 
participation  in  some  social  and  culturally  enriching  activities. 

.    Disadvantaged  students,  in  general,  have  slightly  less  positive 
self-images  and  are  somewhat  less  satisfied  tl^an  their  modal 
peers.    The  educational  plans  and  aspirations  of  the  two  groups 
are,  however,  quite  similar. 

Moreover,  three  general  trends  have  emerged  in  our  comparison  of  dif-- 
ferences  between  disadvantaged  and  modal  students  in  postseconda^ry  education. 

.     In  general,  the  physically  handicapped  student  is  more  similar 
to  the  modal  student  than  is  the  poverty  level  student  (in  areas 
not  specifically  related  to  his  disability). 

.    Differences  between  modal  and  poverty  level  students  are  typi- 
cally     much  less  than  differences  among  students  of  differing 
'  ethnicity  within  either  financial  classification. 

.    General  differences  between  poverty  level  students  and  modal 
students  are  frequently  moderated  by  consideration  of  ethnic 
classification,  producing  an  interaction  between  the  two  modes  ^.^ 
of  classifying  students.     The  implication  of  this  finding  to 
any  poverty  level/modal  comparisons  is  quite  obvious — the  matter 
of  ethnicity  must  be  controlled  either  statistically  or  in  study 
design  (an  attempt  which  fell  considerably  short  in  the  present 
>  study)  if  such  comparisons  are  to  be  meaningful. 


C.     Institutional  Differences 


As  specified  in  our  process  model  of  program  operation,  it  was  pointed 
out  th^t  differences  in  external  processes  that  impinge  on  the  process  under 
study  was  a  major  factor  that  could  influence  both  process  operation  and 
output  measures.     One  of  the  main  forces  operating  on  both  programs  for 
disadvantaged  students  and  J:he  students  themselve'^s  is  the  host  institution. 
There  are  many  institutional  features  that  could  quite  easily  modify  the 
throughput  and  output  measures  we  have  considered  in  the  previous  section 
(i.e.,  admission  policies,  institutionalized  racism,  college  "climate,"  etc.). 

It  is  therefore  essential  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  relationships 
among  certain  student  characteristics  and  institutional  characteristics  prior 
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to  examining  possible  program  effects.    Two  basic  classes  of  analyses  were 
performed:     (1)  examination  of  institution  specific  contributions  to  variabil- 
ity of  student  response  and  (2)  examination  of  contribution  to  variability 
of  student  response  due  to  institution  type. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  institutional  sampling  was  of  a  modified  quota 
type  taking  into  consideration  various  dimensions  or  facets  of  institutional 
characteristicss,  in  order  to  provide  the  desired  heterogeneity  of  institutions 
along  the  various  dimensions.     It  is  to  the  possible  "effects"  of  these 
specific  institutional  factors— which  may  interact  with  the  student's 
classification  as  mod^  or  disadvantaged,  or  with  his  ethnic  classification, 
or  both — that  the  analyses  encompassed  by  (1)  above  are  directed.     The  analyses 
included  in  (2)  above  involve  comparisons  of  modal  and  disadvantaged  students 
on  specific  responses  along  dimensions  of  institutional  variability  [e.g., 
SSDS  participation;  estimates  of  success  in  dealing  with  disadvantaged  students; 
selectivity;  residency  provisions;  institutional  control  (i.e.,  public  or 
private);  predominant  ethnicity  of  student  body;  and  highest  offering  (two- 
year  or  four-year)].    Additionally,  it ^is  quite  reasonable  to  assume  institur 
tional  specific  "effects"  on  the  students  over  and  above  any  "effects"  dur^ 
to  institution  "type"  along  the  dimensions  used  fof  sampling  (since  there  is 
obviously  additional  variability  of  institutional  style  within  these  broader 
categorizations) . 

Such  analyses,  however,  should  consider  the  findings  discussed  previously 
in  Section  6.B.    Notably,  it  has  been  seen, that  there  is  strong  indication  ^€ 
interaction  between  race  and  disadvantagement  status  for  many  of  the  student 
variables  considered.    This  would  dictate  an  analysis  of  institutional  'i-f^. 
ferences  within  level  of  student  ethnicity  and  disadvantagement  status*  Siirh 
-  a  demand,  however,  places  some  very  limiting  constraints  on  .^e  ty?^  -^nd 
number  of  analyses  to  be  performed.     In  examining  iust/ tutioaa'  differap^es 
by  type,  the  problem  of  cell  size  does  not  beconc  a  critical  one   ^ince  more 
than  one  institution  contributes  students  to  a  givt-n  cell  of  the  design.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cell  size  problem  becomcij:  paramount  wheu  considering 
institution  specific  differences. 

1.    Preliminary  Considerations 

As  reported  in  Sections  6. A  and  S  B,  there  was  considerable  shrinkage  in 
terms  of  target  groups  at  the  institution's  (orit,inally  a  target  group  v^as  to 
contribute  a  sample  of  15  students  as  a  minimuirO  for  both  aiodal  and  disadvan- 
taged student  subgroups.     From  Tables  3-3  and  6-*3  it  can  be  scon  that  the 
number  of  target  groups  of  such  size  shrinks  from  an  anticipated  393  to  an 
actual  number  of  169.     This  however  is  only  one  aspect  o£  ':he  shrinkato. 
problem.    To  consider  institution  specific  "effects."  thare  should  be  a;-_^ 
least  two  target  groups  at  each  institution  considereJ.  matched  either  on 
ethnic  group  or  disadvantagement  status. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  cell  size  requireifv^nts  were  lovereo  to  10  students 
of  a  specific  ethnic  and  disadvantagement  classification  within  a  gJ /en 
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institution*     It  was  felt  that  this  was  a  minimum  number  for  consideration 
since  it  was  expected  (and  substantiated  in  actual  analysis)  that  the  missing 
data  problem  would  cause  even  further  shrinkage  of  these  numbers.     On.  the 
basis  of  a  minimum  cell  size  of  10,  the  number  of  comparisons  which  could 
be  made  holding  either  (or  both)  ethnicity  or  poverty  status  constant  is 
given  in  Table  6-24.     From  this  table,  several  data  analysis  problems  are 
immediately  obvious.     First  there  are  insufficient  numbers  of  institutions 
having  target  groups  which  allow  for  a  partial  crossing  of  disadvantagement 
status  and  ethnicity  (e.g.,  a  crossing  of  poverty/modal  and  black/white  students 
is  possible  at  only  four  institutions).     Since  prior  data  analysis  has  already 
indicated  the  strong  possibility  of  an  interaction  between  ethnic  classifi- 
cation and  classification  as.  modal  or  poverty  level,  the  suggested  analysis 
is  comparison  between  groups  on  one  of  the  classification  dimensions  within 
a  specific  level  of  the  other  dimension  (e.g.,  comparison  of  modal/poverty 
level  differences  within  a  specific  ethnic  classification  or  comparison  of 
ethnicity  differences  within  either  the  modal  group  or  the  poverty  level 
group)..   Using  five  as  a  minimum  acceptable  number  of  institutions  for  any 
such  comparisons  allows  only  10  comparisons  (within  ethnic  group  and  poverty 
or  modal  classification)  in  an  examination  of  institutional  specific  "effects." 

Prior  to  the  examination  of  institutiSnal  specific  influences,  we  must 
contemplate  the  variables  to  be  considered.     The  reader  now  has  some  feeling 
for  the  tremendous  mass  of  data  available,  and  can. appreciate  the  desire 
for  reduction  to  a  more  manageable  data  set.    More  importantly,  for  our 
analyses  of  institutional  influences,  only  certain  subsets  of  items  have 
immediate  relevance;  specifically  a  subset  of  the  output/throughput  measures 
discussed  in  Section  B.5.    We  will  choose  for  analysis  those  short-term  out- 
put measures  that  would  be  indicative  of  student  success. 

Student  success,  of  course,  is  a  difficult  concept  to  operationali.'^e 
and  measure  in  that  it  is  many-faceted  by  nature.     As  a  preliminary  steo 
toward  modeling  satisfaction  in  terms  of  questionnaire  items,  we  view  student 
success  as  reflected  in  the  following  criteria:     (a)  academic  performance 
in  college — with  consideration  of  prior  academic  performance — (Item  21  of 
the  Student  Questionnaire);   (b)  student  satisfaction  (Item  43);   (c)  educa- 
tional persistence  (Item  40);  and  (d)  student  self-perception  (Item  46). 
To  be  sure,  this  is  a  rather  simplistic  model  of  student  success,  and  strung 
arguments  can  be  made  for  inclusion  of  other  criteria  in  the  model  that  can 
be  obtained  from  available  questionnaire  data  (e.g.,  values,  program  usage, 
ecc);  however,  it  is  felt,  in  view  of  the  influence  which  institutions 
could  exert  on  the  variables,  that  the  criteria  included  encompass  the  major 
ones  available  in  the  data  at  hand.     Further,  the  criteria  selected  have 
some  adv^antageous  scale  properties  that  are  not  present  for  other  question- 
naire items  that  might  be  considered. 

As  moderators  and  correlates  of  student  success,  we  see  several  types 
of  factors  as  possibly  critical:     (1)  disadvantagement  status;   (2)  ethnicity; 
(3)  institutional  factors;   (4)  program  availability,  usage,  and  perceived 
L»enefit;   (5)  .sex;   (6)  marital  status;   (7)  veteran  status,  and  (8)  participation 
in  precollege  programs.     This  list  is  certainly  not  exliaustive.  However, 
there  are  practical  limitations  on  how  far  any  finite  set  of  individuals 
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Table  6-24 

Numbers  of  Institutions  for  Vhich  Coinparl,sons  of  Specified 

Groups  Could  Be  Made* 


/V  Numbor  of 
Comparison                                     •  Institutions 

Physically  Handicapped  and  Modal  White**  9 

Within  Ethnic  Group 

Poverty  Black  and  Modal  Black                                 "  42 

Poverty  White  and  Modal  White         '  38 

Poverty  Chicano  and  Modal  Chicano          ^        »  10 

Poverty  Native  American  and  Modal  Native  American  1 

Within  Poverty  Classification  '  ^ 

Poverty  Black  and  Poverty  White               '  9 

Poverty  Chicano  and  Poverty  WiiiLe                                 *  6 

Poverty  Native  American  and  Poverty  White  5 

Poverty  Black  and  Poverty  Chicano                 •  2 

Poverty  Black  and  Poverty  Native  American    ,  2 

Within  Modal  Classification 

Modal  Black  and  Modal  I^ite  25 

Modal  Chicano  and  Modal  White                  .  12 

Modal  Chicano  and  Modal  Black  5 

Modal  Native  American  and  Modal  White  1 

Modal  Oriental  and  Modal- White                       ^          ,     '  1 

Modal  Oriental  and  Modal  Black  1 

Modal  Oriental  and  Modal  Chicano                      ,  1 

Crossed  Design  Classification  -  ' 

Poverty  Modal  for  Chicano  and  White  5 

•Poverty  Modal  for  Black  and  White  4 

Poverty  Modal  for  Native  American  and  White  1 
Poverty  Modal  for  Chicano,  Black,     *d  I^hite                   '  2 


*Under  consLraint  of  at  least  10  persons  in  each  group  at  an 
institution.  .  \ 


**In  view  of  previous  findings  the  appropriate  comparison  group  for  the 
physically  handicapped  student  would  seem  to  be  the  modal  white  student. 
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may  be  subdivided.    Sooner  or  later  the  number  of  cells  in  a  design  (or 
the  number  of  variables  in  a  prediction  equation)  exqeed  the  number  of 
available  individuals  and  resultant  analyses  are  either  incomplete  or, 
effectively  precluded.    Foy  purposes  of  the  analyses  presented  in  this 
stction,  we. will  therefore  restrict  ourselves  to  three  predictor  variables: 
disadvantagement,  ethnicity,  and,  institutional  factors.    Fuirther,  we  have 
restricted  ourselves  to  four  major  classes  of  criterion  variables  by  our 
operationalizing  of  student  success. 

We  modify  our  approach,  therefore,  from  the  staggering  number  of  pos- 
sible permutations  of  criteria, ' covariates  and  contributing  factors  to  a 
specific  subset  of  variables  within  a  simplified,  bat  meaningful,  model  of 
student  success.    Within  the  set  of  criteria  chosen,  we  may  .attempt  further 
scaling^    It  should  be  noted  that  we  have  already  discussed  two  scale  scores 
'^or  self-image  and  four  scale  scores  for  satisfaction  based  on  the  reduction 
u.chniques  defined  in  Section  6.B.5.e- (pp.  6-58  to  6-68).     It  can  be  noted  from 
item  21  of  J:he  Student  Questionnaire  that  the  categories  of  grade^  reporting 
are  raonotonically  decreasing  in  GPA;  however,  the  metric  has  been  distorted. 
The  first  scaling  step, was  a  simple  conversion  of  reported  grade  category 
to  an  appropriate  metric  in  the  more  familiar  GFA  mode. 

Although  not  as  straightforward,  item  40  of  the  Student  Questionnaire 
also  lends  itself  to  a  scaling  of  educational  persist, mce.  ^  The  scaling 
of  this  item  was  a  simple  one,  yielding  four  scale  values  that  are  monotone 
nondecreasing  in  reported  persistence:     (1)  consideration  of  dropping  out 
of  school,  02)  consideration  of  tran*sfer  from  present  school,  (3)  plans  for 
completion  of  current  undergraduate  program,  and  (4)  plans  for  graduate  '  . 
school,    l^ile  neither  of  the  two  scalings  were  elegant,  they  provide 
meaningful  indices  for  the  criteria  they  respectively  represent. 

Given  the  abbreviated  model  of  student  success,  there  are  many  statistical 
approaches  available  to  examine  the  relationships  between  the  variables 
specified 'by  the  model.     Our  model  specifies  qualitative  antecedent  vari- 
ables (e^hnic  and  dlsadvantagemsnt  classification,  institutional  categoriza- 
tion) and  quantitative  criterion  variables  having  at  least  ordinal  scale 
properties.    Given  the  study  design  and  the  simplified  model,  the  most  one 
can  expect  from  any  analysis  is  the  discovery  of  relationships  among  the 
model  parameters.    The  technique  of  analysis  chosen  for  examination  of 
institutional  differences  was  multivariate^^  and  univariate  analysis  of 


The  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  is  quite  similar  to  the  much 
better  known  univariate  analysis  of  variance.     Loosely  speaking,  while  the 
latter^  technique  allows  evaluation  of  differences  between  two  or  more  groups 
for  a  single  criterion  variable,  Ihe  former  technique  evaluates  differences 
between  groups  in  terms  of  a  vector  of  criterion  variables.    Thus,  instead 
of  comparing  group  means,  one  compares  group  mean  vectors,  and  instead  of 
dealing  with  the  variance  of  a  single  variable,  one  deals  with  the  covari- 
ance  matrix  of  the  set  of  variables  considered.     For  a  detailed  development 
of  this  statistical  technique,  see  Anderson,  T.  W. ,  An  introduction  to 
multivariate  statistical  analysis.    New  York:    Wiley,  1958. 
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variance*    ^^ile  other  analyses  are  also  appropriate,  it  was  felt  that  an 
analysis  of  variance  approach  woiAd  provide  the  most  interpret  able  and 
suggestive  results. 

The  analysis  of  variance  is  a  statistical  tool  which  is  usually  employed 
in^ testing  for  "effects"  in  true  experimental  designs.     The  technique  is 
not  used  in  such  a  way  here;  rather,  our  use  of  the  analys\s  of  variance 
is  more  to  show  relationships  between  success  indices  of  students  and  the 
institution  which  they  attend  and/or  their  race  and  disadvantagement  classi- 
fication^    One  might  argue  that  the  use  of  one  or  another  form  of  regression 
analysis  (with  dummy  variables  for  the  qualitative  antecedent  classification 
variables)  or  multiple  discriminant  function .analysis  would  be  more  appro- 
priate.    This  is  perhaps  true  in  a  rigorous  statistical  sense,  but  the  use 
of  an  analysis  of  variance  design  provides  a  much  more  familiar  framework 
for  most  readers  and  allows  for  a  much  easier  examination  aid  interpretation 
of  interactions.     It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  our  use  of  analysis  of 
variance,  "main  effects"  are  analogous  to  relationships  between  the  success 
indices  and  the  particular  dimension  examined  (i.e.,  a  difference  in  success 
indices  between  poverty  level  students  and  modal  students  would  be  appro- 
priately incerpreted  as  "success  indices  are  related  to  classification  of 
students  on  the  basis  of  family  income").     Interactions,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  somewhat  analogous  to  inequality  of  relationships  within  specified  groups 
(i.e. ,  an  interaction  of  institution  type  with  ethnicity  would  be  appropriately 
interpreted  as  "The  relationship  between  the  success  indices  and  institu- 
tional characteristics  are  different  depending  on  the  particular  ethnic 
group  considered").     Conclusions  in  terms  of  causality  are  in  no  sense  war- 
ranted from  these  analyses. 

For  the  analyses  concerning  institutional  factors  of  the  sampling  plan, 
a  fixed  effect  model  was  eiDployed.    However,  for  the  institutional  specific 
analyses,  a  mixed  model  is  more,  appropriate,  with  "student  group"  as  a 
fixed  effect  and  institution  as  a  random  effect.     Throughout  the  analyses, 
a  least  squares  approach  was  taken  due  to  the  nonorthogonality  of  the  design 
brought  about  through  unequal  cell  sizes. 

2.     Institutional  Specific  Indices  of  Student  Success 

Intuitively  one  would  expect  considerable  variability  among  institutions 
for  certain  indices  of  student  success.    However,  this  was  not  the  major 
thrust  of  these  analyses.     The  more  germane  issue  was  an  examination  of 
the  possibility  of  interaction  of  institutional  factors  with  modal/disadvantaged 
differences  or  with  ethnic  differences.     Such  interactions  would  have  con- 
siderable iii5>lication  fcr  the  study.     If,  in  fact,  it  were  found  that  differ- 
ences between  modal  and  poverty  level  success  indices  varied  widely  with 
the  institution  considered?  then  a  strong  indication  would  be  present  of 
institutional  influence  on  relative  success  of  the  disadvantaged  within 
certain  institutions.     In  ether  words,  variability  of  success  indices  over 
institutions  in  and  of  itself  does  not  hamper  to  any  large  extent  aggregate 
analysis  (other  than  the  obvious  bias  that  would  be  introduced  if  certain 
disadvantaged  or  ethnic  groups  were  more  likely  cc  attend  types  of  insti- 
tutions that  are  characteristically  higher  or  lower  than  average  regarding 
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these  indices — the  self-selection  problem)  as  long  as  this  variability  is 
consistent  for  the  several  distinct  student  groups  considered*  Intera^^tions, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  indicate  that  institutional  factors  were  differ- 
entially related  to  success  depending  on  the  student  group  considered, 
for  example,  associated  with  high  success  among  modal  students  and  low 
success  among  the  disadvantaged  students  and  thus  with  a  "success  gulf" 
between  the  two  groups.    The  disclosure  of  such  interactions  would  suggest 
further  analyses  to  identify  what  characteristics  of  institutions  facilitate 
the  relative  success  of  poverty  level  and/or  physically  handic  pped  students. 

The  10  comparisons  suggested  in  6.C.1  (p.  6-77),  were  performed  for  each 
of  the  four  major  categories  of  student  success.-^'    These  analyses  are  reported 
separately  below. 

a.     Student  Satisfaction.    As  could  be  anticipated  there  was  considerable 
variability  among  institutions  in  terms  of  the  four  satisfaction  indices, 
indicating  that,  in  general,  students  are  more  satisfied  at  some  institutions 
than  at  others.     Cell  means  for  the  four  comparisons  dealing  specifically 
with  modal/disadvantaged  comparisons  are  given  in  Tables  6-25  to  6-28.  A 
casual  examination  of  these  tables  will  reveal  that  variability  over  insti- 
tution within  comparison  group  is,  in  general >  much  greater  than  variability 
between  comparison  groups  within  an  institution. 

Marginal  means  for  the  specific  groups  of  each  of  the  ten  comparisons 
are  given  in  Table  6-29.     Inspection  of  this  table  shows  again  what  we  have 
consistently  observed  throughout  the  analysis.    When  blocking  by  institution, 
it  is  still  the  case  that  differences  between  modal  and  poverty  level  students 
of  the  same  ethnicity  are  considerably  less  than  differences  between  students 
of  different  ethnic  groups  within  the  same  category  of  financial  status. 
These  observations  are  substantiated  by  the  statistical  analyses  summarized 
in  Table  6-30- 

For  the  comparisons  of  modal  and  disadvantaged  students  within  ethnic 
classification,  there  were  no  statistically  significant  differences  on  the 
satisfaction  indices.     There  were,  however,  significant  institutional  effects, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  physically  handicapped  comparison,  there  was  a  signif- 
icant interaction  of  institution  with  group.    Where  no  interaction  was 
present  the  data  were  reanalyzed  using  the  pooled  residual  and  within  cell 
error  as  an  error  term.     In  no  case  did  such  reanalyses  alter  the  results 
and  thus  they  arc  not  reported  here. 

For  ethnic  comparisons  within  the  modal  or  poverty  level  categories, 
the  picture  was  somewhat  changed.     It  was  again  the  case  that  institutional 
effects  were  quite  prevalent — only  in  the  case  of  the  Chicane  and  black  modal 


A  more  elegant  comparison  of  the  entire  vector  of  eight  variables 
was  attempted,  but  the  compounded  shrinkage  in  cell  size  for  such  an 
analysis  precluded  that  approach. 
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Table  6-30 

Analyses*  of  Differences  Between  Groups 
for  Satisfaction  Indices 


Comparison 

-Modal , Whit  e_ 
and  Physically 
Handicapped 

Poverty  and  Modal 
Black 


Poverty  and  Modal 
White 


Poverty  and  Modal 
Chicano 


Poverty  Level 
Black  and  White 


Poverty  Level 
Chicano 'and  White 


Poverty  Level 
Native  American 
and  White 

Modal 

Black  and  White 
Modal 

Chicano  and  White 


Modal 

Chicano  and  Black 


Hypothesis 
Tested  ' 

Institution 
^Disadvantagement 
I  X  D  Interaction 

Institution 
Disadvantagement 
I  X  D  Interaction 

Institution 
Disadvantagement 
I  X  D  Interaction 

Institution 
Disadvantagement 
I  X  D  Interaction 

Institution 

Ethnicity 

I  X  E  Interaction*^ 

Institution 

Ethnicity 

I  X  E  Interaction 

Institution 

Ethnicity 

I  X  E  Interaction 

Institution 

Ethnicity 

I  X  E  Interaction 

Institution 

Ethnicity 

I  X  E  Interaction 

Institution 

Ethnicity 

I  X  E  Ir.teraction 


at 

ax 

Hypothesis 

Error' 

F 

— " 

32 

1587.4 

6.94** 

4 

5 

4.42 

32 

1587.4 

1.69** 

lo^ 

7561. ^ 

0  •ZD^^ 

4 

38 

2.43 

164 

7561.5 

1.08 

ICO 

152 

8123 .1 

4.65** 

4 

35 

.80 

152 

8123.1 

1.10 

36 

1332 .1 

4 

6 

1.77 

36 

1332.1 

.94 

32 

1  O  O  1  o 

12ol. 3 

4 

5 

15.41** 

32 

1281.3 

1.29 

on 

^Ol .  J 

4 

2 

109.63**, 

20 

561.5 

1.86  / 

lb 

4oo  .1 

1 

0  o 

16 

468.1 

1.43 

96 

3809.5 

4.37  * 

4 

21 

7.02** 

96 

3809.5 

2.00** 

44. 

1513.1 

3.26** 

4 

8 

3.56 

44 

1513.1 

1.39 

■  16 

351.9 

1.96 

4 

1 

1.54 

16 

351.9 

2.41** 

*Multivariate  Tests  using  Wilks '  Lambda  Criterion.    Mixed  Model  Design  with 
Institution  treated  as  a  random  "effefit"  and  Group  as  a  fixed  "effect." 

**Signif leant  at  .01  level. 
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students  comparison  jwas  there  a  lack  of  significant;  variability  of  satis- 
faction indices  across  institutions.     Among  poverty  level  students,  there 
were  no  interactions  of  institution  and  ethnicity>  but  two  of  three  compari- 
sons showed  significant  ethnic  differences  for  the  satisfaction  indices. 
For  the  one  nonsignificant  difference  (that  between  poverty  level  native 
Americans  and  poverty  level  whites),  the  lack  of  significant  interaction 
allowed  reanalysis  with  a  pooled  error  term,  but  such  reanalysis  again 
failed  to  yield  a  significant  difference.     Among  modal  students,  results 
were  more  varied.    The  comparison  of  black  and  white  modal  students  yielded 
significant  institution  and  ethnic  differences  plus  an  interaction  of 
institution  and  ethnicity  (main  effects  are  less  clearly .interpreted  in 
light  of  this  interaction).     The  comparison  of  Chicano  and  black,  modal 
students  yielded  only  a  significant  interaction.     The  comparison  of  Chicano 
and  white  modal  students  produced  only  a  ^significant  difference  attributable 
to  institutions.     In  the  latter  case,  since  no  interaction  was  present, 
the  ethnic  difference  was  reexamine^  using  the  combined  residual  and  within 
cell  error.     This  reanalysis  showed  "a^^T^TiTrcalTt^l-f^f-e^ 
Chicano  and  white  students. 

In  further  examination  of  these  data  by  univariate  analysis  of  variance — 
where  mul'tivariate  tests  were  significant — some  interesting  features  of  the 
data  were  uncovered.     Institutional  differences  were,  in  general,  attributable 
to  differences  on  two  satisfaction  indices — Satisfaction  with  General  College 
Atmosphere  and  Satisfaction  with  Social  or  Interpersonal  Activities — regardless 
of  the  comparisons  made.     Group  differences  (by  ethnicity),  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  stronger  influence  due  to  the  remaining  two  satisfaction  indices — 
Satisfaction  with  Academic  Matters  and  Satisfaction  with  Financial  and  Persis- 
tence Ma  .irs  (see  Table  6-29), 


In  summary,  then,  the  analyses  of  satisfaction  indices  showed  strong 
differences  in  general  student  satisfaction  among  institutions.     Such  differ- 
ences were  mainly  due  to  differences  in  satisfaction  regardi*ng  general  college 
atmosphere  and  social  or  interpersonal  activities  (although  the  remaining 
satisfaction  indices  also  showed  statistically  significant  institutional 
differences  for  some  comparisons).     Differences  between  modal  and  disadvan- 
taged students  within  ethnic  classification  and  blocking  by  institution 
were  not  significant  ones;  but  differences  between  students  of  different 
ethnic  groups  within  a  given  level  of  disadvantagement  classification  did 
prove,  in  general,  to  be  substantial.     Ethnic  group  differences  in  student 
satisfaction  were  influenced  to  a  greater  extent  by  differences  in  satis- 
faction with  academic  as  well  as  financial  and  persistence  matters  than 
were  the  institutional  differences.     Differences  between  black  students  and 
white  students  showed  white  students  more  satisfied  on  all  of  the  four  indices 
within  both  the  modal  and  poverty  level  classifications.    White  students  were 
consistently  more  satisfied  than  Chicano  students  except  for  satisfaction 
with  social  and  interpersonal  matters.     There  was  some  evidence  of , interaction 
of  institution  and  group  on  the  satisfaction  inldices-^-notably  for  the 
physically  handicapped  and  white  comparison  and  for  two  of  the  ethnic 
comparisons  within  the  modal  category. 
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b.     Student  Self-Perception>    Marginal  group  means  for  the  various 
comparisons  of  the  two  self-perception  variables  are  given  in  Table  6-31. 
Summaries  of  the  analyses  of  these  comparisons  are  given  in  Table  6-32, 
These  results  are  similar  to  those  for  student  satisfaction  presented 
previously  in  that  ethnic  differences  are  typically  of  _&reater  magnitude 
than  are  differences  between  modal  and  disadvantaged  students. 

For  the  comparisons  of  various  modal  and  disadvantaged  subgrouf>s,  insti- 
tutional differences  are  again  quite  pronounced,  but  not  so  much  as  was 
the  case  for  analyses  of  student  satisf action.     For  those  institutions  used 
in  the  modal/poverty  leyel  comparison  within  the  Chicano  subgroups,  there 
is  no  significant  difference  in  the  mean  vector  of  student  self-perceptions 
among  the  institutions.    While  the  difference  between  modal  and  poverty 
white  students  is  a  statistically  significant  one,  it  should  be  noted  (see 
Table  6-31)  that  it  is  in  fact  rc*-her  small  in  an  absolute  sense.     As  no 
interactions  were  present,  modal/disadvantaged  comparisons  were  analyzed 
using  a  pooled  error  term.    Such  reanalyses  produced  only  one  change  in 
findings,  revealing  a  significant  difference  between  the  physically  handi- 
capped and  modal  white  students  at  those  institutions  where  such  comparisons 
were  made.    However,  again  the  absolute  difference  is  not  iit5)ressive. 

Various  ethnic  comparisons  within  the  poverty  level  classification  yielded 
no  suggestion  of  interaction.     Further,  institutional  differences  were  not 
significant  except  for  those  institutions  wheie  comparison  between  poverty 
level  native  Americans  and  whites  were  made.     Group  differences,  while  fairly 
pronounced,  were  not  initially  significant.     On  reanalysis,  in  light  of  the 
lack  of  interaction,  all  group  differences  proved  statistically  significant. 
As  can  be  noted  in  Table  6-31,  the  significant  differences  associated  with 
ethnic  contrasts  within  the  poverty  level  group  were,  in  all  instances, 
attributable  to  the  relatively  higher  splf-perception  indices  among  the  poor 
whi^te  students. 

The  comparisons  between  ethnic  groups  within  the  modal  student  classifi- 
cation showed'significant  institutional  variability  for  two  of  the  three 
comparisons — Chicano  and  white;  black  and  white.     Likewise  there  were  two 
significant  group  differences — in  both  instances,  the  difference  is  seen 
to  be  attributable  to  the  higher  values  on  the  self-perception  indices  on 
the  part  of  the  modal  white, students .     The  difference  between  modal  Chicano 
students  and  modal  black  students  did  not  prove  to  be  significant  even  on 

'Preanalysis  with  a  pooled  error  term.     In  one  case — modal  white  and  modal 

'black — there  was  a  significant  interaction. 

Further  examination  of  the  data  by  univariate  tests  showed  that  insti- 
tutional differences  were  attributable,  in  the  main,  to  the  general  self- 
perception  index.     Group  differences,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  related  to" 
the  academic  self-perception  index. 

In  s{Sthnary,  these  findings  support  previous  ones.     Institutions  differ 
in  terras  of  the  index  of  student  self-perception,  but  typically  to  a  much  smaller 
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Table  6-31 

Marginal  Group  Means  for  Ten  Comparisons 
on  Self-Perceptioh  Indices 


Comparison 


Group 


N 


General  Academic 
Self--         ^  Ability 
Perception"  Perception 


Physically  Handicapp,ed 

and 

Handicapped 

142 

18.1 

Modal  White 

Modal  White 

304 

18.5 

6.2 

Poverty  and  Modal 

Poverty 

1123 

17.2 

5.7 

Black 

Modal 

785 

17.4 

5.7 

Povet'ty  and  Modal 

Poverty 

699 

18.4 

5.8  , 

White 

Modal 

1407 

18.9 

6.1, 

Poverty  and  Modal 

Poverty 

249 

-  17.3 

5-.  3 

Chicano 

Modal 

124 

18  :o 

5.5 

Poverty 

Black  ^ 

179 

16  8 

5  S 

Black  and  White 

White 

183 

18.3 

5.7 

Poverty 

Chicano 

106 

17.4 

5.2 

Chicano  and  White 

White 

79 

18.8 

5.9 

Poverty 

Native  AmerjLcar 

\  59 

17.9 

4.9 

Native  American  and  White 

White 

106 

18.5 

'5.7 

Modal 

Black 

351 

16.2 

.     ■  5.1 

Black  and  I^hite 

White 

650 

-18.4"^ 

"6.2 

Modal 

Chicano 

140 

17.9 

5.5 

Chicano  and  White 

White 

279 

18.6 

6.4 

Modal 

Chicano 

54 

17.1 

5;1 

Chicano  and.^Black 

Black 

67 

16.0 

4.9 
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Table  6-32 
Analyses*  of  Differences  Between  Groups 
for  Self -Perception  Indices 


Hypothesis 

df ' 

df 

Cfoinparison 

Tested 

Hypothesis 

Error 

F 

Physically 

• 

Institution 

16 

854 

2.27** 

Handic'apped 

Disadvantagement  , 

2 

7 

T  V  Ti  Tn  t*  PT*p  n  t*  "f  rtn 

16 

854 

1.77 

Poverty  and  Modal « 

Institution 

82 

3646 

3.87** 

Black 

Disadvantagement 

2 

40 

/  "7/. 

4.74 

T   V  Ti   Tnt*  oT*2i  n  t*  4  rtn 

82 

* 

3646 

•  80 " 

Poverty  and  Modal 

Institution 

76 

4054 

3.00** 

White' 

Disadvantagement" 

2 

37 

15.54** 

T   Y  Tl   T  Ti  t*  Of*  2J  n  t*  4  rtn 

76 

40S4 

.79 

Poverty  and  Modal 

Institution 

18 

704 

1.65 

Chlcano 

Disadvantagement 

2 

8 

2.69 

I  X  D  Interaction 

i.O 

62 

Poverty 

Institution 

16 

686 

1.71 

Black  and  White 

Ethnicity 

2 

7 

8.86 

L   IL         IXl  L  e  X^d  C  c  AOn 

686 

1.39 

Poverty 

Institution. 

10 

344  . 

2.03 

Chicano^and  White 

Ethnicity 

2 

4 

9  .00 

T   V    1?    Tt^  t*  oT*Q  r»  t*  4 /^TV 

.64 

Poverty 

Institution 

8 

3v>8 

3.09** 

•Native  American 

Ethnicity' 

2 

3 

4.89 

and  White 

I  X  E  Interaction 

8 

308 

1.43 

Modal 

Institution 

48 

1900 

2.18** 

Black  and  White 

ISthnicity 

,  2 

23  - 

32. Q6** 

I  &  E  Interaction 

48 

1900 

1.91** 

Modal 

Institution 

22 

788 

1.87** 

Chicane  and  White 

Ethnicity 

2 

10 

7.74** 

I  &  E  Interaction 

22 

788 

1.40 

Medal 

Institution 

8 

-  220 

»  1.16 

Chicane  and  Black 

Ethnicity 

2 

3 

1.99 

I  &  E  Interaction 

8 

220 

.81 

^Multivariate  Tests  using  Wilks'  Lambda  Criterion,    ^^ixed  Model  Design  vrifh 
Institution  JtTreated  as  a  random  "effect"  and  Group  as  a  fixed  "effect."  o 

,  *^Significant  at  .01  level. 
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extent  than  for  student  satisfaction*    This  should  not  be  too  surprising  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  self-percepti. "  questionnaire  item  was  to  be 
answered  relative  to  other  students  at  the  same  institutions,    l^ile  there 
are  few  suggestions  of  an  interaction  between  group  and  institution  for 
these  variables,  there  is  a  stronger  indication  of  modal/disadvantaged 
differences.    Nevertheless,  such  differences  are,  to  be  sure,  still  small 
relative  to  ethnic  differences.    Differences  between  paired  ethnic  Rroups_, 
when  statistically  sifflificant,  are  due  to  relatively  higher  values  of  the 
self-perception  variable  among  the  white  student  subgroup. 

c.  Educational  Persistence.     In  the  analyses  for  differences  on  the 
persistence  index,  results  showed  no  group  differences  and  no  interactions 
of  group  and  institution.     There  were,  as  could  have  been  anticipated^  some 
significant  institutional  differences.     Differential  emphasis  for  ongoing 
graduate  education  at  diverse  institutions  might  explain  such  differences. 

Marginal  subgroup  means  and  the  sunnnary  of  the  analyses  are  provideci 
in  Table  6-33  and  Table  6-34  respectively.     Reanalyses  of  group  differences, 
in  light  of  the  lack  of  interaction,  using  a  pooled  error  term  produced  no 
statistically  significant  group  differences. 

The  lack  of  statistically  significant  differences  for  this  index  of 
persistence  is  not  particularly  surprising,     ""t  I*as  b'een  noted  that  the 
index  is  not  a  particularly  sensitive  one,  and  tlte  questionnaire  item  from 
which  it  was  derived  is  couched  in  terms  of  educational  "plans."    As  such, 
what  we  have  termed  "educational  persistence"  may,  in  fact,  reflect  little 
more  than  aspiration  for  educational  continuance.    Whatever  this  variable 
measures,  it  shows  no  differentiation  between  ethnic  categories  or  dis- 
advantagement  categories. 

d.  Academic  Achievement.    The  results  of  the  analyses  for  differences 
in  postsecondary  academic  achievement  are  reported  in  Table  6-35.  Marginal 
group  means  are  reported  in  Table  6-33.     These  analyses  differ  from  earlier 
ones  in  that-  reported  postsecondary  grade  averages  were  analyzed  using 
reported  high  school  grade  averages  as  a  covariate.     In  all  cases,  the 
tested  relationships  between  high  school  and  postsecondary  grades  were  posi- 
tive and  statistically  significant.     The  marginal  means  reported  are,  in 
fact,  corrected  for* group  differences  on  the  covariate — high  school  grades. 

For  the  four  modal/disadvantaged  comparisons  within  ethnic  subgroups, 
there  were  no  significant  group  differences  when  high  school  grades  are 
taken  into  account.    However,  there  were  significant  differences  in  post- 
secondary  grade  averages  among  the  institutions  except  the  one  considering 
institutions  where  poverty  and  modal  Chicanos  were  enrolled.    Since  no 
interactions  were  revealed  by  these  analyses  the  modal/disadvantaged  group 
differences  were  reanalyzed  using  a  pooled  error  term.     The  reanalysis  again 
showed  no  significant  differences  between  modal  and  disadvantaged  students. 
This  "lack  of  effect"  is  directly  observable  in  the  uniformity  of  the 
marginal  means  presented  in  Table  6-33. 
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Table  6-33 

Group  Means  for  Ten  Comparisons  on  Student 
Achievement  and  Persistence  Indices. 


Comparison 

Group 

N 

Ach  i  pvPTTtpn  ^ 

N 

Physically  Handicapped 

Physically 

and 

Handicapped^ 

139 

2  61 

Modal  White 

Modal  White 

305 

2.69 

305 

3.21 

Poverty  and  Modal 

Poverty 

J  •  i.^ 

Black 

Modal 

836 

2.46 

852 

3.28 

Poverty  and  Modal 

Pover  ty 

7  1  '\ 

White  , 

Modal 

1410 

2.70 

1411 

3.14 

Poverty  and  Modal 

Pover  ty 

242 

9  37 

259 

'x  in 

Chicano 

Modal 

120 

2.43 

129 

3.12 

Poverty 

Black 

1  Q9 

'X  17 

Black  and  White 

White 

184 

2.75 

185 

3.24 

Poverty 

Chicano 

104 

9  L^ 

ins 

J  t\j  1 

Chicano  and  White 

White 

77 

2.68 

80 

3.20 

Poverty 

Native  American 

64 

2.31 

65 

3.15 

Native  American  and  White 

White 

106 

2.77 

106 

3.24 

Modal 

Black 

377 

2.34 

375 

3.35 

Black  and  White 

White 

649 

2.75 

658 

3.29 

Modal 

Chicano 

140 

2.60 

144 

3.10 

Chicano  and  White 

White 

279 

2.83 

279 

3.15 

Modal 

Chicano 

56 

2.58 

54 

3.06' 

-Chicano  and  Black 

Black 

70 

2.44 

69 

3.33 

*Means  reported  are  corrected  for  high  school  achievement. 
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Table  6-34 

Analyses*  of  Differences  Between  Groups 
for  Persistence 


1 

Hypothesis 

df 

df 

Comparison 

Tested 

HvDo thesis 

Error 

F 

Physically 

Institution 

8 

428 

1.23 

Handicapped 

Disadvantagement 

1 

8 

.17 

and  Modal  White 

I  X  D  Interaction 

8 

428 

1.93 

Poverty  and  Modal 

Institution 

41 

1995 

2.43** 

Black 

Disadvantagemeut 

1 

41 

.79 

I  X  D  Interaction 

41 

1995 

1.29 

Poverty  and  Modal 

Institution 

38 

2046 

3.93** 

White 

Disadvantagement 

1 

38 

1.03 

> 

I  X  D  Interaction 

38 

2046 

.66 

Poverty  and  Modal 

Institution 

9 

368 

2.38 

Chicano 

Disadvantagement 

1 

9 

.06 

I  X  D  Interaction 

9 

368 

1.57 

'Poverty 

Institution 

8 

359 

1.99 

Black  and  Wliite 

Ethnicity 

1 

8 

.38 

I  X  E  Interaction 

8 

359 

1.72 

Poverty 

Institution 

5 

176 

1.76 

Chicano  and  White 

Ethnicity 

1 

5 

.60 

I  X  E  Interaction 

5 

176 

.56 

Poverty 

Institution 

4 

161 

.77 

Native  American 

Ethnicity 

1 

4 

.13 

and  White 

I  X  E  Interaction 

4 

161 

.50 

Modal 

Institution 

24 

983 

1.83** 

Black  and  White 

Ethnicity 

1 

24 

1.51 

I  X  E  Interaction 

24 

983 

1.53 

Modal 

Institution 

11 

399 

3.71** 

Chicano  and  White 

Ethnicity 

1 

11 

.10  ■ 

I  X  E  Interaction 

11 

399 

1.48 

Modal 

Institution  ^ 

4 

113  . 

2.35 

Chicano  and  Black 

Ethnicity 

1 

4 

4.75 

I  X  E  Interaction 

4 

113 

.98 

^Univariate  Tests,    Mixed  Model  Design 

with  Institution 

treated  as 

a  random 

'effect"  and  Group  as 

a  fixed  "effect," 

**Signif leant  at  .01  level. 
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Table  6-35 

Analyses*  of  Differences  Between  Groups 
for  Postsecondary  Achievement 


Hjrpothesis 

df 

df 

Comparison 

Tested 

Hypothesis 

Error 

F 

Physically 

Institution 

8 

425 

4.54** 

l.ia>  1 1  u  X  v«  d  U  U  c  U 

Disadvantagement 

1 

7 

3.44 

and  Modal  White 

I   V  n   Tn  t*  fiT"ijr»  t*  "f  on 

o 
O 

425 

1.53 

Poverty  and  Modal 

Institution 

41 

1949 

11.48** 

Disadvantagement 

1 

40 

4.14 

I  X  D  Tnt*  AT^if*  t*  "f  nn 

hJL 

1949 

1.00 

Poverty  and  Modal 

Institution 

38 

2026 

7.93** 

ivmi.e 

Disadvantagement 

1 

37 

.03 

T   y   n   T  ry  f"  c^ir  a  r*  A 
A  1/   J-tl  LcL  cxC  uion 

2026 

.99 

Poverty  and  Modal 

Institution 

9 

341 

2.07 

Uincaxio 

Disadvantagement 

1 

8 

1.78 

I  X  D  Interart"fon 

Q  p 

O  /.I 
J  Hi 

1  .  JO 

Poverty 

Institution 

8 

347 

5.00** 

i^jLctuK.  sna  wnxue 

htnniclty 

1 

7 

95.11** 

I  X  E  Interaction 

Q 
O 

^/i  7 

.50 

Poverty 

Institution 

5 

168 

.68 

unxcano  ana  wmue 

htnnicity 

1 

4 

1.17 

I  X  E  Interaction 

1.51 

Poverty 

Institution 

4 

159 

2.89 

Native  American 

Ethnicity 

1 

3 

7.47 

and  White 

I  X  E  Interaction 

4 

159 

1.97 

Modal 

Institution 

24 

975 

5.21** 

Black  and  White 

Ethnicity 

1 

23 

38.61** 

I  X  E  Interaction 

24 

975 

2.90** 

Modal 

Institution 

11 

394 

1.50 

Chicano  and  White 

Ethnicity 

1 

10 

6.21 

I  X  E  Interaction 

11 

394 

1.86 

Modal 

Institution 

4 

115 

5.26** 

Chicano  and  Black 

Ethnicity 

1 

3 

2.51 

I  X  E  Interaction 

4 

115 

1.69 

*Covariance  analysis  with  high  school  grades  as  covariate.    Mixed  Model  Design 
with  Institution  treated  as  a  random  "effect"  and  Group  as  a  fixed  "effect." 

**Significant  at  .01  level. 
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When  ethnic  comparisons  for  postsecondary  grades  were  made  within  the 
poverty  or  modal  categories,  however,  the  results  were  considerably  differ- 
ent.    From  Table  6-33  it  can  be  seen  that  differences  in  college  j^rades  for 
different  ethnic  groups  within  the  poverty  or  modal  classifications  are 
greater,  in  general,  than  differences  between  modal  and  disadvantaged  students 
within  specific  ethnic  categories.     For  this  set  of  comparisons,  there  were 
institutional  differences  in  college  grade  average  only  for  the  coiiQ)arisons 
involving:     (a)  modal  Chicano  and  black  students  and  (b)  modal  black  and 
white  students.    An  institution  by  group  interaction  was  present  only  for 
the  latter  comparison.     Reanalyses  were  performed  for  group  differences 
using  a  pooled  error  term  for  all  comparisons  save  the  one  in  which  a  signifi- 
cant interaction  was  present.     As  a  result  of  this  reanalysis  it  was  found 
that  all  but  one  of  the  comparisons  of  students  from  different  ethnic  groups, 
within  a  specific  category,  showed  significant  group  differences  on  the 
academic  achievement  variable.     The  one  case  where  such  a  difference  was  not 
found  was  between  the  modal  Chicano  and  black  students.     From  Table  6-33, 
it  can  be  seen  that  these  differences  are,  in  fact,  quite  substantive  in 
most  instances,  representing  in  the  maximum  case  a  difference  equivalent  to 
almost  half  a  letter  grade*    The  grade  average  advantage  goes  in  every  case 
to  the  white  student  group. 

Thus,  analyses  for  differences  in  postsecondary  academic  achievement 
revealed  some  institutional  differences  and  provided  sonje  additional  indica- 
tion of  an  interaction  between  institution  and  student  group  as  related  to 
student  success.    More  importantly,  such  analyses  add  considerable  weight 
to  the  recurrent  finding  that  modal/poverty  differences  are  overshadowed  by 
ethnic  differences.    There  were,  in  fact,  only  quite  minor  differences 
between  modal  and  disadvantaged  students  within  a  given  ethnic  category  in 
terms  of  postsecondary  academic  achievement,  after  correcting  for  high  school 
achievement,  but  there  were  marked  differences  among  students  of  different 
ethnic  classification  within  either  the  poverty  or  modal  category.     In  every 
case  the  differences  were  attributable  to  the  relatively  higher  achievement 
of  the  white  student  group. 

e.     Summary.     In  summarizing  the  differences  observed  among  the  various 
student  groups  when  institutional  specific  influences  were  built  into  the 
analysis  model,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  certain  assunqjtions  of  random 
selection  were  not  met — if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  self-selective  nature 
of  the  respondents.     Such  an  assuiiq)tion,  as  well  as  others  that  are  likely 
violated,  is  "basic  to  proper  interpretation  of  the  results  of  the  ^analyses 
as  well  as  to  the  analysis  model  itself.     To  the  extent  that  assumptions  of 
the  analysis  model  are  violated,  the  validity  of  the  results  are  suspect. 
If  one  views  these  findings  as  suggestive  rather  than  absolute  in  some  real 
sense,  then  the  problem  is  considerably  less  serious.     The  reader  should 
again  be  cautioned  against  causative  generalizations.     The  past;  experiences 
that  could  be  reflected  in  any  differences  found  are  quite  numerous  (see 
Section  6.B)  and  have  not  been  fully  considered  in  the  analyses.  Further, 
it  is  unwise  to  assume  causality  from  one  set  of  analyses  to  another  (e.g., 
that  satisfaction  with  academic  matters  and  actual  academic  matters  show 
similar  patterns  of  differences  does  not  in  any  sense  indicate  that  either 
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causes  the  other).     Finally,  the  reader  should  be  aware  that  there  are  problems 
in  interpreting  significance  level  for  sets  of  analyses  such  as  these  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  analyses  are  not  independent.     There' is  lack  of  independence 
across  group  comparisons,  since  some  institutions  contribute  to  more  than 
one  comparison.     There  is  further  lack  of  independence  across  the  four 
general  indices  of  success. 

With  the  foregoing  thoughts  in  mind  our  results  involving  institution 
specific  contributions  to  student  success  may  be  summarized.     There  were, 
as  expected,  some  rather  marked  institutional  differences  on  the  success 
indices  of  students  in  general.     The  most  consistent^,d^^^^^^^c^s  associated 
with  the  institution  were  in  respect  to  the  satisfaction  indices.  Moreover 
there  were  some  suggestions  of  interactions  between  institution  and  student 
group  considered — the  comparative  success  of  modal  and  "disadvantaged  students 
(or  students  of  differing  ethnicity)  was,  in  some  instances,  different 
depending  on  the  institution  involved.     The  lack  of  any  larger  number  of 
such  interactions  makes  the  interpretation  of  group  differences  (as  well 
as,  further  analyses)  much  more  straightforward.     On  the  other  hand,  a  lack 
of  interaction  suggests  that  no  group  of  institutions  is  doing  much  better 
than  another  in  terms  of  differentially  contributing  to  the  success  of 
the  disadvantaged  student  relative  to  his  modal  classmates.     This  may  mean 
that  all  are  doing  fairly  well  in  this  regard  or  it  could  mean  that  all  are 
doing  poorly.     The  fact  that  modal/disadvantaged  differences  were  so  minor 
would  suggest  the  former. 

SoEoe  differences  on  the  indices  of  student  success  were  found  between 
modal  and  disadvantaged  students,  with  modal  students  being  only  slightly 
more  "successful"  than  their  disadvantaged  counterparts.     Contrary  to  some 
rather  strong^beliefs ,  the  basic  lack  of  difference  between  modal  and  dis- 
advantaged student  success  would  indicate  that,  within  the  same  ethnic 
group,  the  ^poor  students  and  physically  handicapped  students  on  campus 
are  doing  as  well  as  modal  students.     This  may  be  due  to  institutional 
influences—or  in  spite  of  institutional  influences. 

Differences  in  success  among  students  of  different  ethnic  groups  are, 
however,  considerably  more  numerous  and  more  pronounced.     The  white  students, 
both  poor  and  modal,  clearly  have  an  advantage  in  the  system  of  postsecondary 
education  in  terms  of  success  as  measured  here.     This  finding,  of  course, 
will  not  be  surprising  to  many. 

Having  examined  institutional  specific  contributions  to  student  success, 
we  next  turn  to  an  examination  of  possible  differences  due  to  type  of  insti- 
tution.    Our  focus  therefore  shifts  from  that  of  demonstrating  the  relation- 
ships between  individual  institutional  variability  and  student  success  to 
that  of  attempting  to  determine  which,  if  any,  of  several  dimensions  of 
institutional  classification  might  explain  the  demonstrated  relationships. 
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3.     Institution  Type  as  Related  to  Student  Success 

In  planning  for  the  study,  certain  institutional  characteristics  were 
considered  important  for  consideration  in  the  analyses  of  student  data. 
These  characteristics  (see  Chapter  3)  were  included  as  criteria  for  sampling 
institutions  to  insure  ample  heterogeneity. 

Seven  characteristics  of  institutions  will  be  considered  in  the  analyses 
that  follow: 

institutional  participation  in  the  SSDS  program 

.     judged  success  of  institution  in  dealing  with  disadvantaged  students 
(success  was  established  by  "expert"  judgments,  see  Chapter  3) 

institutional  selectivity 

.     residency  provisions  of  institution 

institutional  control — public  or  private 

predominant  ethnicity  of  study  body  (predominantly  black  or  white) 

.    highest  institutional  offering  (two-year  community  college  or  four- 
year  institution) 

A  complete  crossing  of  these  institutional  and  student  characteristics  for 
analysis  purposes  is  not  possible,  since  many  of  the  resulting  combinations 
are  not  found  in  our  sample.    We  must  therefore  carry  out  a  number  of  separate 
analyses  to  provide  the  comparisons  of  interest.     These  analyses  will  employ 
subsamples  in  which  the  particular  characteristics  of  interest  occur. 

Within  the  predominantly  black  institutions  it  is  not  possible  to 
consider  any  ethnic  group  other  than  black  students.    Thus,  within  this 
subset  of  institutions,  we  will  consider  modal  and  poverty  level  black 
student  differences  in  terms  of  degree  of  participation  in  the  SSDS  program, 
judged  success  of  institution  in  dealing  with  disadvantaged  students,  and 
institutional  control.     To  maintain  comparability  of  ethnic" groups,  we  will 
also  compara  black  modal  and  disadvantaged  students  at  predominantly  black 
institutions  with  a  similar  student  population  at  predominantly  white  two- 
year  community  colleges  and  four-year  institutions. 

In  predominantly  white  institutions,  we  will  consider  mo<ial  and  dis- 
advantaged student  differences  in  terms  of  institutiorial  participation  in 
the  SSDS  program,  judged  institutional  success,  and,  highest  institutional 
offering.    Within  the  predominantly  white  four-^ear  institutions,  we  will 
in  addition  examine  modal  and  disadvantaged  student  differences  for  the 
major  ethnic  groups  in  terms  of  type  of  institutional  control,  institutional 
selectivity  and  institutional  residency  requirements  (see  Chapter  3  for 
definitions) . 
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For  reasons  similar  to  those  advanced  in  the  previous  section,  the 
analysis  tool  used  throughout  will  be  the  multivariate  analysis  of  variance. 
Unequal  cell  size  (nonorthogonality )  again  will  be  taken  into  account  by 
a  least  squares  approach.    For  these  analyses,  we  will' use  the  entire 
vector  of  eight  variables  contributing  to  the  four  indices  of  student  suc- 
cess with  high  school  grades  as  a  covariate.    This,  of  course,  will  introduce 
the  problem  of  compounding  of  nonresponse  bias,  since  only  those  students 
responding  to  all  relevant  questionnaire  items  will  be  used  in  these 
analyses . 

*  •     Comparisons  within  Predominantly  Black  Institutions 

The  results  of  the  three  analyses  of  differential  success  by  institution 
type  within  predominantly  black  institutions  are  summarized  in  Table  6-36. 
The  tests  for  differences  between  poverty  level  and  modal  black  students 
within  those  institutions  are  redundant,  since  the  same  basic  data  set  is 
used  throughout.     However,  some  differences  in  the  within  celi  covariance 
matrix  as  a  result  of  different  cell  classification  for  the  analyses  will 
lead  to  minor  numerical  differences  in  the  test  results.     The  analyses  show 
a  significant  relationship  between  disadvantagement  classifications  and 
student  success  within  the  predominantly  black  institution.     Further,  of 
the  three  modes  of  institutional  classification  considered  institutional 
factors  are  also  related  to  student  success.     There  are,  however,  no  interactions 
of  student  and  institution  classification  on  the  success  indices. 

(1)    Student  Success  As  Related  to  Disadvantagement  Classification 

These  comparisons  show  a  statistically  significant  difference  between 
poverty  level  black  students  and  modal  black  students  on  the  vector  of 
eight  success  indices.     Univariate  tests  of  each  success  index  (again 
using  high  school  grades  as  a  covariate)  indicate  that  the  indices  contributing 
most  heavily  to  the  multivariate  test  results  are  satisfaction  with  social 
or  interpersonal  matters  and  perceived  academic  ability.     Poverty  level 
blacks  are  more  satisfied  with  social  or  interpersonal  matters  than  are 
modal  blacks.     The  difference  between  modal  and  poverty  level  black  students 
in  regard  to  perceived  academic  ability,  while  statistically  significant^ 
is  relatively  small — with  modal  students  expressing  a  slightly  more  positive 
view. 

Student  Success  As  Related  to  Institutional  Factors  (Interaction) 

As  is  evident  from  Table  6-36,  there  are  no  significant  interactions 
between  institution  type  and  student  poverty /modal  classification.  This 
suggests  that  whatever  differences  exist  between  modal  and  poverty  level 
black  students,  these  differences  are  relatively  stable  regardless  of  the 
institutional  characteristics  considered  within  the  subset  of  predominantly 
black  institutions. 

SSDS  participation.  The  success  of  the  disadvantaged  student  relative  to 
that  of  the  modal  student  is  no  greater  or  less  at  SSDS  participating  institutions 
than  at  institutions  not  participating  in  the  SSDS  program.    An  examination  of 
•-orrected  cell  means  again  gives  little  indication  of  any  trend  toward 
greater  relative  buccess  of  poverty  level  students  at  the  SSDS  participating 
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Table  6-36 

Analyses*  of  Differences  Between  Groups  for  Success 
Indices  Within  Predominantly  Black  Institutions 


Comparison 
SSDS 

Participation 


Success  with 

the  Disadvantaged 


Control  (Public- 
Private) 


Hypothesis 

df 

df 

Tested 

Hypothesis 

Error 

F 

Institution  Type 

8 

1115 

4.71** 

Disadvantagement 

8 

1115 

3.39** 

I  X  D  Interaction 

8 

1115 

1.49 

Institution  Type 

16 

2226 

3.45** 

Disadvantagement 

8 

1113 

3.30** 

I  X  D  Interaction 

16 

2226 

■  .62 

Institution  Type 

8 

1115 

2.33 

Disadvantagement 

8 

1115 

3.53** 

I  X  D  Interaction 

8 

1115 

.95 

*Multivariate  analysis  of  covariance  for  8  success  indices  using  high  school 
grades  as  a  covariate — Wilks'  Lambda  Criterion. 

**Significant  difference  at  .01  level. 
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institutions,  with  the  possible  exception  of  satisfaction  with  financial 
and  persistence  matters.     For  this  success  index,  poverty  level  students 
at  SSDS  participating  institutions  were  more  satisfied  than  modal  students, 
^  while  at  nonparticipating  institutions,  poverty  level  students  were 
considerably  less  satisfied  than  modals.    This  may  be  a  function  of  the 
SSDS  program's  emphasis  on  gaining  adequate  financial  aid  for  their  students 
or  it  may  reflect  a  general  climate  at  institutions  which  attract  federal 
money  for  such  programs.  ^ 

SSDS  participation.    From  Table  6-37  it  can  be  seen  that,  with  the 
one  exception  of  satisfaction  with  financial  matters,  students  in  general 
seem  more  successful  at  institutions  NOT  participating  in  the  SSDS  program 
than  at  those  which  are  participating.     Reexamination  of  these  data  by 
univariate  tests  showed  significant  differences  on  all  satisfaction  indices 
and  on  general  self-perception.    This  could,  of  course,  refleqt  attempts 
by  the  DSA  program  staff  to  place  programs  at  institutions  where  they 
were  most  needed. 

Judgments  of  institutional  success  in  dealing  with  the  dif^advantaged . 
There  was  no  interaction  of  this  institution  characteristic  and  student 
classification  as  to  poverty  or  modal  classification.    These  results 
are  somewhat  surprising  at  first  glance.     If,  in  fact,  the  experts  were 
correct  in  classifying  institutions  in  their  relative  success  in  programmatic 
attention  to  disadvantaged  students,  then,  in  terms  of  our  eight  student 
success  indices,  one  might  expect  that  poverty  level  students  at  successful 
schools  would  manifest  greater  success  relative  to  modal  students  than 
would  be  the  case  at  institutions  judged  unsuccessful  or  at  institutions 
that  were  nonclassified — judged  neither  successful  nor  unsuccessful.  Empirically, 
this  was  not  the  case.     Visual  examination  of  the  corrected  cell  means 
(Table  6-37)     gives  no  indication  of  even  a  slight  trend  in  the  data  suggestive 
of  the  fact  that  pover-ty  level  students  at  successful  institutions  were 
relatively  more  successful  than  those  at  unsuccessful  institutions  or, 
for  that  matter,  than  those  at  nonclassified  institutions.     One  plausible 
explanation  is  that,  for  the  black  schools,  success  was  not  validly  recognized 
by  the  experts.    Other,  and  more  likely  possibilities  are  that  the  experts 
may  have  been  judging  institutional  success  on  criteria  other  than  those 
reflected  in  our  indices  of  student  success  (satisfaction,  postsecondary 
grades,  persistence,  and  self-image);  or,  that  our  student  success  indices 
may  lack  validity.     It  could  also  be  the  case  that  the  successful  institutions 
have,  indeed,  been  successful,  but  that  they  started  with  different  raw 
material  than  did  the  unsuccessful  institutions  since  only  high  school 
grades  have  been  partialed  from  the  data.    Whatever  the  reason,  for  the 
black  institutions  considered  in  this  analysis,   the  judged  success  of  institutions 
is  not  reflected  i-i  the  relative  student  success  of  the  poverty  level  students 
in  terms  of  our  eight  indices  of  student  success.     As  stated,  however, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  institutional  success  with  disadvantaged  students 
be  reflected  in  student  success  indices  measured  at  a  single  point  in  time. 
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Judged  success  la  dealing  with  the  disadvantaged.     Examination  of 
the  marginal  means  in  Table  6-37  yields  some  interesting  insights.  In 
general,  students  seem  most  satisfied  at  nonclassif led—rated  neither  successful 
nor  unsuccessful  by  the  experts — institutions.    Moreover,  differences  in 
the  student  success  indices  for  successful  and  unsuccessful  institutions 
are  quite  minor.  .  A  reanalysis  of  the  data,  examining  differences  on  each 
student  success  index  separately,  showed  significant  differences  only  for 
satisfaction  with  general  college  atmosphere,  academic  satisfaction,  general 
self-perception,  and  college  grad^. 

Institutional  control.    No  interaction  was  observed  between  this  institu- 
tional characteristic  and  disadvantagement  classification.    That  poverty 
level  students  in  public  institutions  are  no  more  successful  relative  to 
modal  students  than  are  poverty  level  students  in  private  institutions 
is  less  surprising.    One  might  argue  on  intuitive  grounds?  that  one  would 
expect  greater  selection  in  admission  to  the  private  institutions,  but 
if  this  is  the  case  then  it  must  be, independent  of  disadvantagement  status. 

In  regard  to  the  three  institutional  characteristics,  considered  in  our 
analyses  within  predominantly  black  institutions,  there  is  no  statistical 
evidence  that  the  success  of  poverty  level  students  relative  to  modal  students 
is  a  function  of  type  of  institution,  for  the  three  classifications  of  ipstl' 
tut ions  considered.    There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  strong  indications  of 
difference  in  success  of  students  in  general  (collapsing  across  the  category 
of  disadvantagement)  among  institutions  of  different  types.    The  tests 
for  such  differences  have  been  reported  in  Table  6-36  and  the  marginal 
means  for  the  three  analyses  are  presei^ted  in  Table  6-37.    The  analysis 
for  institutional  control  (i.e.,  public%rivate)  showed  no  significant 
difference  asssociated  with  institution  type  and  this  analysis  will  not  <t 
be  discussed. 

The  analyses  within  black  institutions  indicate  differences  between 
modal  and  poverty  level  student  success  indices  and  differences  between 
student  success  at  the  different  types  of  institutions.     However,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  of  the  categories  of  institutional  type  considered  is  related 
to  the  differential  success  of  poverty  level  students  relative  to  modal  students 
within  a  given  type  of  institution.    Throughout  these  analyses,  the  covariate 
(high  school  grades)  was  significantly  related  to  the  vector  of  eight  success 
indices.    The  strongest  relationships  were  with  college. grades,  academic 
satisfaction,  and  academic  self-perception. 

b.    Comparisons  of  Other  Institutions  with  Predominantly^ Black  Institutions 

Because  of  the  preceding  examination  of  modal/poverty  differences  within 
the  subset  of  black  institutions  necessarily  involved  only  black  students, 
we  sought  to  determine  whether  any  similar  differences  between  modal  and 
poverty  level  black  students  at  other  types  of  institutions  in  the  study 
were  evident — specifically  black  students  in  community  colleges  and  those 
in  predominantly  white  four-year  institutions. 
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N^om  Table  6-38  we  see  that:     (1)  there  are  significant  differences  in  the 
success  indices  for  black  students  depending  on  the  type  of  institution 
considered  (predominantly  black,  coimnunity  college,  or  four-year  predominantly 
white) ;   (2)  there  are  significant  differences  in  ttie  success  indices  for  poverty 
level  and  modal  black  students;  and  (3)  there  is  an  interaction — the  difference 
between  modal  students  and  poverty  level  students  is  a  function  of  the  type 
of  institution  considered.    The  overall  differences  between  modal  black 
students  and  poverty  level  black  students  as  well  as  the  dif^e-rence  due  to 
institution  type  are  really  secondary  to  the  interaction  found.     The  interaction 
suggests  that  our  examination  of  modal/poverty  differences  is  appropriately 
examined  within  a  specific  category  of  institution  and  that  our  examination 
of  .differences  due  to  institution  type  should  be  conducted  within  the 
poverty  level  or  the  modal  group  rather  than  with  marginal  means. 

The  cell  means  for  this  analysis  as  well  as  the  differences  between 
poverty  level  and  modal  black  students  within  institution  type  are.  ,giyen 
in  Table  6-39,     An  examination  of  this  table  reveals  an  interesting  pattern 
*  of  comparison.     The  first  striking  aspect  of  Table  6-39  is  that  black 
students,  particularly  poverty  level,  exhibit  lower  indices  of  success  at 
predominantly  white  four-year  institutions  than  those  at  either  community 
colleges  or  at  predominantly  black  institutions.    This  is  manifested  in  lower 
satisfaction  and  self -percept ions  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  lower  college 
grades.     Comparing  black  students  in  community  colleges  and  those  at  pre- 
dominantly black  institutions,  the  most  marked  differences  are;     (1)  the  greater 
satisfaction  of  students  at  community  colleges  with  the  general  institutional 
atmosphere,  and  (2)  the  greater  satisfaction  of  modal  students  at  community 
colleg'ies  with  social  and  interpersonal  matters. 

Examining  the  interaction  of  institution  type  and  disadvantagement 
classification  (as  reflected  in  the  difference  column  of  Table  6-39)  gives, 
pWhaps,  §  better  picture  of  moderation  of  type  of  institutional  environment 
on  the  relative  success  of  poverty  level  students.    It  is  not  the  absolute 
satisfaction,  self-perception,  etc.  of  disadvantaged  students  that  is 
considered  here;  rather,  we  consider  the  success  of  the  disadvantaged  student 
relative  to  that  of  his  modal  peers.     As  such  we  remove  any  influence  that 
institution  type  may  have  on  students  in  general. 

In  black  institutions,  poverty  level  students  are  considerably  more 
satisfied  than  modal  students  regarding  social  and  interpersonal  matters. 
The  opposite  is  true  in  community  colleges  while  there  is  practically  no 
difference  in  the  four-year  predominantly  white  institutions.  Regarding 
relative  academic  satisfaction,  poverty  level  students  are  most  satisfied 
at  four-year  predominantly  white  institutions  and  least  satisfied  at 
community  colleges.     Satisfaction  with  financial  and  persistence  matters 
show  a  reversed  pattern  with  relative  satisfaction  greatest  for  poverty 
level  students  at  community  colleges  and  least  at  four-year  predominantly 
white  institutions.    General  self-perception  of  poverty  level  students 
is  lowest  at  community  colleges.     For  this  analysis,  there  was  a  significant 
relationship  between  high  school  grades  and  the  vector  of  eight  success 
indices.    The  strongest  relationships  were  with  success  indices  .relating  to 
academic  matters  (i.e,,  academic  satisfaction,  academic  self-perception,  and 
college  grades) . 
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Table  6-38 

Analysis*  of  Diff^erences  Between  Poverty  Level  and  Modal  Black  Student 
^    .^access  ^t  Predominantly  Black  Institutions,  Community 
Colleges,  and  Predominantly  White  Institutions 

Hypothesis 
 Tested 


df 

df 

Hypothesis 

Error 

F 

16 

4510 

17.42** 

8 

2225 

2.68** 

.  16 

4510 

17.42** 

Institution  Type 
Disadvantagement 
I  X  D  Interaction 

C   . 

^Multivariate  analysis  of  covariance,  using  high  school  grades  as 
a  covariate.    Wilks*  Lambda  Criterion  is  used. 


^^Significant  difference  at  .01  level. 
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Table  6-39 
Comparison  of  Modal  Black  Students* and 
Poverty  Level  Black  Students  Within 
Type  of  Institution  Attended 


Institution 

Success 

Poverty  Level 

Modal 

Type 

Index* 

Students 

Students 

Difference^ 

SI  ■ 

•  ..    -■.  -.21 

-  .21 

.  OU 

S2 

>  .14 

-.14 

.28 

Predominantly 

S3 

.  10 

.  lb 

*•  •  uo 

Black  ^ 

S4 

-.15 

-.09 

-.06 

.  SPl 

17.5 

17.7 

-  .  Z 

SP2 

5.9 

6.0 

- .  1 

CG  . 

2  .50 

nn 
.  uu 

PER 

-  3.3 

3.  3 

.  yU 

* 

SI  ■ 

.05 

.18 

-.13 

• 

-.04 

.49 

-.53 

.  Z  1 

-  1  ft 

—  .AO 

Community 

S4 

-.10 

-.29 

.19 

_  College 

SPl 

17.2 

18.1 

-.9 

SP2 

5.7 

5.8 

-.1 

CG 

2.51 

2.65 

-.14 

PER 

3.2 

3.J. 

■  ,  -.2 

^  SI 

-.26 

-.18 

-.09 

S2 

-.33 

-.34 

-.01 

Predominantly 

S3 

-.05 

-.23 

.18 

White  Four- 

S4 

-.23 

-.01 

-.22 

Year 

SPl 

16.3 

16.5 

-.2 

SP2 

5.2 

5.1 

.1 

CG 

2.32 

2.35 

-.03 

PER 

3.3 

3.4 

-.1 

*S1  is  General  Atmosphere  Satisfaction,  S2  is  Social  Satisfaction,  S3  is 
Academic  Satisfaction,  S4  is  Financial  Persistence  Satisfaction,  SPl  is  General 
Self -Perception,  SP2  is  Academic  Ability  Perception,  CG  is  College  Grades,  and 
PER  is  Persistence  Index* 

**Difference  given  is  poverty  mean  minus  modal  mean,    A  positive  sign  of  the 
result  reflects  a  more  positive  index  of  success  among  the  poverty  level  students.^ 
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These  analyses  suggest  some  intuitive  as  well  as  less  obvious  conclu- 
sions.   The  satisfaction,  self-perception^  and  grades  of  black  students  vary 
as  a  joint  function  of  their  financial  status  and  the  educational  milieu 
in  which  they  are  immersed.    That  satisfaction  and  self -percept ion  of  poverty 
level  black  students,  relative  to  their  modal  peers,  would  be  influenced  by 
the  institutional  environment  along  the  dimension  considered  here  is  not 
without  parallel  in  the  literature^-S  but  is  still  somewhat  counterintuitive 
in  some  areas.     Further,  our  findings  strongly  suggest  that  relative  success 
of  disadvantaged  students  should  be  viewed  as  multidimensional,  since  success 
in  one  area  with  disadvantaged  students  does  not  insure  (or  even  probabilis- 
tically suggest)  success  in  some  other  area. 

^-    Compar'sons  of  Poverty-Level  and  Modal  Students  by  Ethnic  Group  and 
by  Institution  Type  within  Predominantly  White  Institutions 

The'  preceding  analyses,  considering  as  they  did  the  predominantly  black 
institutions-,  have  dealt  with  only  the  black  student.     This,  of  course,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  numbers  of  students  from  other  ethnic  groups  within 
the  respondent  sample  from  the  black  institutions  are  negligible.  Further, 
no  consideration  was  given  to  possible  differences  between  physically  handi- 
capped black  students  and  modal  black  students  since  the  numbers  in  the  former 
group  are  so  small.    An  examination  of  physically  handicapped  students'  success 
relative  to  that  of  modal  students  necessitates  comparison  wichin  the  white 
student  subgroup  only  and  thus  within  the  predominantly  white  institutions. 
Such  analyses  will  be  >-eported  subsequently.    Our  immediate  attention  is 
turned  to  possible  differences  in  the  success  of  pover ty--level  ,and  modal 
students  as  related  to  various  ethnic  classifications  and  institutional 
dimensions  and,  more  so,  with  possible  interaction  of  institution  type  and 
ethnicity  and/or  disadvantagement  in  relation  to  student  success.  Three 
dimensions  of  institutional  characteristics  judged  "success"  ^:lassif ication, 
SSDS  participation,  and  highest  offering  of  institution)  will  be  considered 
within  the  subset  of  predominantly  white  institutions.     Consideration  oi  the 
institutional  dimensions  of  control^  (public-private),  selectivity,  and 
residentiality  are  restricted  to  the  subset  of  four  year  predominantly  white 
institutions. 


Table  6-40  summarizes  the  analyses  for  the  three  institutional  char- 
acteristics.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  three  analyses  performed  were  not 
dirt?cted  to  preci^ely^  the  same  student  respondent  population.  Different 
breakdowns  of  institutions  along  the  various  dimensions  produced  different 
cell  sizes  for  the  disadvantagement  by  ethnic  group  cross-classification  of 
.students,  sometimes  resulting  in  empty  cells.     Thus  for  adjudged  success  in 
dealing  with  disadvantaged  students,  only  Chicano,  black  and  white  students 
were  used,  while  for  the  remaining  two  institutional  characteristics,  only 
the  oriental  student  group  was  omitted.     The  comparisons  for  ethnicity,  disad- 
vantagement, and  ethnicity  by  disadvantag*ement  interaction  are,  therefore, 
redundant  over  these  analyses — and  patterns  of  significant  results  would 
suggest  that  such  cQmparisons  are  also  similar  to  those  of  former  analysis 


Davis,  J.  A.,  &  Borders-Patterson,  A.    Black  students  in  predominantly 
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Table  6-40 

Analyses*  of  Modal  and  Poverty  Level  Student 
Success  by  Ethnicity  and  Institutional 
Characteristic  in  Predominantly  White 
Institutions 


Institutional 

Hypothesis 

.  df 

df 

les  cea 

Hypothesis 

Error 

T? 
£. 

SSDS 

XlloLJLLU  L  JLUn  Lyya 

o 
o 

AO 

1      1  /i 
JL  •  I'* 

Pat  tlrlna^■^  on**** 

Q 

o 

/■  Q  A 

9 1  A  A  A  7 

on  nn:v* 

X  A  L/  xnceraccxon 

Q 
0 

AO  A 

X  A  £<  xuLcxacL xon 

o  1  AA  A  7 

Z  .  jD'^'^ 

E  X  D  Interaction 

40 

21644.7 

2.08** 

I  X  E  X  D  Interaction 

40 

21644.7 

1.41 

Success  with 

Institution  Type 

16 

9168 

3.49** 

Disadvantaged*** 

Disadvantagement 

8 

4584 

5.98** 

Ethnicity 

16 

9168 

42.72** 

I  X  D  Interaction  ^ 

16 

9168 

1.24 

I  X  E  Interaction 

32 

16906.5 

4.41** 

E  X  D  Interaction 

16 

9168 

2.48** 

I  X  E  X  D  Interaction 

32 

16906.5 

.83 

Highest 

Institution  Type 

8 

4965 

57.25** 

Offering**** 

Disadvantagement 

8 

4965 

6.62** 

Ethnicity 

40 

21644.7 

18.03** 

I  X  D  Interaction 

g 

4965 

2.39** 

I  X  E  Interaction 

40 

21644.7 

2.63** 

E  X  D  Interaction 

40 

21644.7 

2.08** 

I  X  E  X  D  Interaction 

40 

21644.7 

1.34 

■1 


*Multivariate  analysis  of  covariance,  with  high  school  grades  as  a 
covariate  using  Wilks'  Lambda  Criterion., 

**Signif icance  at  .01  level. 

***Due  to  very  small  cell  sizes  for  other  ethnic  groups,  only  Chicano, 
black  and  white  students  were  considered  in  this  analysis. 

****Due  to  very  small  cell  sizes,  orientals  were  not  included  in  this 
analysis. 
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(as  would  be  expected  since  Chicano,  black  and  white  students  comprise  a 
very  large  subset  of  the  data). 

From  Table  6-40  one  may  observe  that  student  success  (as  reflected  in 
the  vector  of  eight  variables)  is  significantly  related  to  student  ethnic 
and  disadvantagement  classification.    The  magnitude  of  the  F  ratios  would 
further  suggest  that  the  relationship  with  ethnicity  is  greater  than  that 
with  disadvantagement — a  persistent  finding.    Mo  reover»  there  are  consistent 
ethnicity  and  disadvaatagement  interactions.    Two  of  the  three  dimensions  of 
institutional  classification  are  also  related  to  general  student  success.  While 
there  is  no  high  order  interaction  in  any  of  the  analyses,  the  data  suggest 
that  relationships  of  both  ethnicity  and  disadvantagement  with  success  are 
moderated  by  institutional  factors. 


Although  relationships  of  success  with  the  major  classification  variables 
of  ethnicity  and  financial  status  are  less  directly  interpretable  in  the  face 
of  interactions,  we  will  briefly  examine  the  ethnic  knd  disadvantagement  "main 
effects**  as  well  as  the  ethnicity  by  disafdvantagement  interaction.    Table  6-41 
presents  the  marginal  means  for  disadvantagement  and  ethnic  group.  Theae 
marginal  means  are  corrected  for  differences  in  the  covariate,  high  school 
grades,  and  are  specific  to  the  analysis  regarding  highest  institutional 
offering.    Reexamination  of  the  ethnicity  and  disadvantagement  differences 
by  univariate  tests  on  each  of  the  success  indices  separately  showed  that  all 
indices  evidenced  significant  differences  among  the  various  ethnic  classifications 
but  that  only  three  indices — satisfaction  with  financial  and  persistence  matters, 
general  self-perception,  and  academic  ability  perception — were  significantly 
different  for  poverty  level  and  modal  students.    As  can  be  seen  from  Table  6-41, 
while  the  marginal  mean  differences  are  statistically  significant,  <:he  differences 
are  not  very  large  in  any  absolute  sense.     The  pattern  of  these  differences^  is 
the  most  important  feature.    As  might  be  expected,  poverty  level  students  are 
generally  less  satisfied  than  modal  students  with  financial  matters  and  generally 
have  lower  self-perception  than  modal  students.    White  students  typically  have 
highest  values  on  the  success  indices,  while  black  students  and  Puerto  Rican 
students  typically  have  among  the  lowest  values  on  these  indices. 

To  further  clarify  this  picture,  one  needs  to  examine  the  disadvantagement 
by  ethnic  group  interaction.     Since  reexamination  of  differences  for  each 
t:uccess  index  separately  shewed  consistent  significant  interaction  only  for 
college  grades,  the  marginal  cell  means  in  Table  6-42  are  limited  to  this 
si.igle  student  success  index.     The  nature  of  the  interaction  emerges  as  a 
greater  variability  among  ethnic  groups  in. the  poverty  level  classification 
than  in  the  modal  group,  and  in  the  fact  that  relacive  positions  of  the 
ethnic  groups  change  within  the  two  categories,  poverty  level  and  modal. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  ethnic  group  showing  the  most  divergent 
pattern  between  poverty  level  and  modal  classification  is  the  "other"  group. 
This  group  (a  catchall)  is  certainly  a  heterogeneous  one  and "other"  may 
mean  something  quite  different  in  the  modal  classif*^ cation  than  it  does 
in  the  poverty  level  classification.     In  some  oth^ •  analyses  in  which  this 
group  was  not  considered,  no  such  interaction  was  found  (but  note  the  small 
but  significant  interaction  shown  in  Table  6-38  when  only  Chicano,  black, 


(1)    Student  Success  As  Related  to  Disadvantagement  and  Ethnicity 
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Table  6-42 

Marginal  Cell  Means*  for  Student  Groups  at  Predominantly  White 
Institutions  for  the  Success  Index  of  College  Grades 

Financial  Classification 


Ethnic 

Classification  Poverty  Level  Modal 

Native  American  2.31  2.54 

Black  2.39  2.42 

Chicano  f  2.43  2.56 

White  2.72  2.71 

Puerto  Rican  2.23  2.26 

Other  2.78  2.44 


Corrected  for  covariate  of  high  school  grades. 
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and  white  students  are  considered).     Excluding  the  "other"  group,  we  are 
probably  safe  in  stating  that  the  interaction  of  race  and  disadvantagement 
on  student  success  is  a  weak  but  real  one.    This  interaction  may  be  attrib- 
utable to  a  greater  influence  of  disadvantagement  on  the  success  indices 
for  students  of  minority  groups  than  for  white . students  (which  is  also 
suggested  in  previous  comparison  involving  only  white,  Chicano,  and  black 
students) . 

(2)    Student  Success  As  Related  to  Institutional  Characteristics 

Considering  the  impact  of  specific  types  of  institutions  on  students, 
it  should  be  noted  that  with  the  exception  of  SSDS  participation,  the  institution 
type  was  associated  with  differences  in  the  average  success  indices  for  students 
in  general.  These  differences,  however,  are  moderated  depending  on  student  ethnic 
classification  (institution  by  ethnicity  interaction)  in  all  three  comparisons 
and  by  student  classification  as  to  poverty  level  oi:  modal  for  two  of  the 
comparisons.     Since  there  is  no  high  order  interaction  (ethnicity  by  dis- 
advantagement by  institution)  for  any  of  the  institutional  comparisons,  an 
examination  of  the  first-order  interactions  is  appropriate. 

(a)    Institutional  Participation  in  the  SSDS  Program 

The  classification  of  institutions  in  terms  of  participation  in  SSDS 
programs  reveals  no  clear  relationship  between  institution  type  and  success 
indices,  but  the  institution  type  by  ethnicity  interaction  and  the  institution 
type  by  disadvantagement  interaction  were  both  statistically  significant. 
The  marginal  cell  means  for  student. ethnicity  and  institutional  SSDS  participation 
are  given  in  Table  6-43.    The  nature  of  the  interaction  is  fairly  evident  from 
the  means.    Native  American  students,  at  one  extreme,  show  consistently 
higher  success  indices  at  the  nonparticipating  institutions  while  Puerto 
Rican  students,  at  the  other  extreme,  show  consistently  much  higher  success 
indices  at  SSDS  participating  institutions  than  at  nonparticipating  schools. 
The  remaining  ethnic  groups  show  no  clear-cut  advantage  to  either  SSDS  or 
non-SSDS  institutions.    As  a  counterpart  of  the  interaction,  there  are 
relatively  smaller  differences  in  average  success  indices  among  students 
of  differing  ethnic  groups  at  the  SSDS  institutions  than  at  the  nonparticipat- 
ing institutions  on  all  indices  except  satisfaction  with  general  institu- 
tional atmosphere.     Certainly  one  of  the  aims  of  SSDS  programs  (as  of  any 
egalitarian  program)  is  the  minimizing  of  success  differences  among  diverse 
groups.    This  is  certainly  not  to  say  that  the  SSDS  programs  have  brought 
about  such  reduced  differences.    The  differences  coul,d  be  smaller  due  to 
a  multitude  of  other  factors,  including  but  not  limited  to  recruiting 
practices,  self -selection  of  attending  students,  or  institutional  philosophies 
or  interventions  common  to  the  institutions  hosting  the  SSDS  programs.  In 
any  event,  the  interaction  suggested  by  Table  6-43  is  a  weak  one. 

The  interaction  of  institution  participation  in  the  SSDS  program  and 
disadvantagement  was  even  weaker  than  the  one  previously  discussed.  An 
examination  of  the  marginal  cell  means  shows  differences  between  poverty 
level  students  and  modal  students  to  be  generally  small  but  relatively  smaller 
at  the  nonparticipating  institutions  in  terms  of  academic  specific  indices, 
general  institution  satisfaction,  and  social  satisfaction.     Regardxng  general 
self-perception  and  satisfaction  with  financial  matters,  modal  poverty  level 
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Table  6-43 

Institutional  Differences*  for  Selected  Success 
Indices  by  Ethnic  Group  at  Predominantly 
White  Institutions 

Institution  Success 


Type 

Index** 

Student  Ethnicitv 

Native 
American 

Black 

•  Chicano 

White 

Puerto  < 
Rican 

Other 

SSDS  *■ 

SI 

.00 

-.19 

-.13 

.22 

.05 

-.21 

Participating 

S2 

.05 

-.14 

.18 

-.06 

.32 

.14 

S3 

-.34 

-.07 

-.16 

.06 

.L4-. 

-.36 

SPl 

17.2 

16.7 

17.6 

18.6 

17.8 

17.1 

CG 

2.33 

2.36 

2.51 

2.75 

2.46 

2.51 

Nonparticipating 

SI  » 

.02 

-.13 

.03 

.12 

-.26 

-.22 

.S2 

.11 

-.36 

.34 

.04 

-.38 

.08 

S3 

-.10 

-.09 

-.16 

.06 

-.62, 

.12 

SPl 

17.7 

16.5 

17.9 

18.6 

14.9 

17.7 

CG 

2.47 

2.44 

2.45 

2.70 

2.03- 

2.62 

^Marginal  cell  means  after  covarying  high  school  grades. 

**S1  is  General  Atmosphere  Satisfaction,  S2  is  Social  Satisfaction, 
S3  is  Academic  Satisfaction,  SPl  is  General  Self-Perception,  and  CG  is 
College  Grades, 
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differences  were  smaller  at  SSDS  participating  institutions.  Reexanination 
of  these  interactions  by  univariate  tests  of  the  individual  indices  showed 
but  one  index  exhibiting  a  statistically  significant  interaction — this  being 
college  grades.     College  grades  of  poverty  level  students  were  higher  in 
nonparticipating  institutions  than  in  SSDS  institutions,  while  there  were 
no  differences  between  the  grades  of  modal  students  at  these  two  types 
of  institutions.     Again,  one  is  cautioned  from  making  any  unwarranted  causal 
inferences. 

(b)    Judged  Institution  Success 

For  the  analysis  of  the  impact  of  judged  institutional  success  in 
programmatic  attention  to  disadvantaged  students,  the  ethnicity  by  institution 
type  marginal  cell  means  are  given  in  Table  6-44.     Since  reexamination 
of  the  data  by  univariate  analysis  of  variance  for  each  success  index  separately 
showed  statistically  significant  differences  only  on  four  indices — satisfaction 
with  general  institutional  atmosphere,  social  satisfaction,  general  self- 
perception,  and  college  grades — marginal  means  are  reported  for  these  indicts 
only.     Table  6-44  gives  some  indication  as  to  how  the  "experts**  may  have 
classified  the  institutions  in  terms  of  their  success  prior  to  the  study. 
There  is  an  indication  that  black  students  at  institutions  judged  to  be 
successful  with  disadvantaged  students  are  more  satisfied,  have  more  positive 
self-perceptions  and  earn  somewhat  higher  grades  than  black  students  at 
the  unsuccessful  institutions.     Further,  the  difference  between  student 
success  indices  for  black  and  white  students  at  institutions  judged  successful 
is  smaller  than  that  between  the  sair>e  two  groups  at  unsuccessful  institutions. 
However,  except  in  general  self-perception,  the  differences  between  student 
'success  indices  for  Chicano  and  white  students  is  larger  at  judged  successful 
institutions  than  at  judged  unsuccessful  institutions.     It  can  also  be 
seen  that  black  students  at  successful  institutions  show  average  student 
success  indices  that  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  of  black  students 
at  institutions  not  classified  as  either  successful  or  unsuccessful  by 
the  expert  judges.     Chicanos  at  the  nonclassified  Institutions  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  more  similar  to  Chicanos  at  Unsuccessful  institutions — 
except  in  college  grades.     In  any  event,  Chicanos  at  nonclassified  and 
unsuccessful  institutions  have  higher  average  student  success  indices  than 
Chicanos  at  judged  successful  institutions.    White  students  show  higher 
grades  and  greater  satisfaction  with  the  general  college  atmosphere  at 
the^successf ul  institutions,  but  show  greater  social  satisfaction  and  a 
more  positive  general  self-perception  at  the  unsuccessful  and  nonclassified 
schools. 

To  summarize,  the  relationship  between  judged  success  and  student  suc- 
cess appears  to  tap  a  black/white  difference  dimension  and  may  Le  expressed 
as;    successful  institutions  minimize  black/white  student  differences,  and, 
as  opposed  to  unsuccessful  institutions,  are  those  at  which  black  students 
typically  have  higher  student  success  indices.     However,  it  should  be  recalled 
that  the  analysis  within  predominantly  black  colleges  ,as  well  as  this  one 
showed  no  interaction  of  disadvantagement  and  institutional  classification  as 
to  success  in  programmatic  attention  to  the  disadvantaged.     As  discussed 
previously,  there  is  no  neces^sary  relationship  between  our  measures  of  student 
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Table  6-44 

Marginal  Cell  Means*  for  Specified  Success  Indices 
for  Ethnic  Group  by  Institutional  Success 
with  Disadvantaged  Students  at  Predominantly 
White  Institutions 


Judged  Success  with 

Success 

i 

Student  Ethnicity 

Disadvantaged  Students 

Index** 

Black 

Chicano 

White 

Successful 

-  SI 

-.14 

-.35 

.25 

S2 

-.07 

.18 

-.32 

SPl 

16.7 

17.2 

18^2 

♦CG 

2.39 

2.43 

2.77 

Nonclassified 

SI 

-.14 

.03 

.14 

S2 

-.29 

.31 

.08 

SPl 

16.7 

18.0 

18.6 

CG 

2.44 

2.46 

2.71 

Unsuccessful 

SI 

-.31 

.24 

.18 

S2 

-.51 

.22 

-.12 

SPl 

16.0 

17.6 

19.0 

CG 

2.21 

2.67 

2.72 

*Corrected  for  the  covariate  high  school  grades. 

**S1  is  General  Atmosphere  Satisfaction,  S2  is  Social  Satisfaction 
SPl  is  General  Self-Perception,  and  CG -^is  College  Grades. 
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success  at  a  single  point  in  time  and  experts'  judgments  of  an  institution's 
history  of  success  in  providing  services  to  the  disadvantaged  student. 

(c)    Highest  Institutional  Offering 

The  most  dramatic  relationship  between  institutional  classification 
and  success  of  students  in  general  (as  reflected  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
F  ratio)  is  the  difference  between  students  at  community  colleges  and  those 
at  four-year  predominantly  white  institutions.     This  difference  has  already 
been  demonstrated  for  black  students  (see  p.  6-108).     This,  comparison  of 
highest  institutional  offering  also  uncovered  a  significant  interaction 
of  institution  type  with  both  ethnicity  and  disadvantagement^ 

The  marginal  cell  means  for  ethnicity  and  institution  type  are  given  in 
Table  6-45  for  the  five  success  indices—asocial  satisfaction,  academic  satis- 
faction, general  self-perception,  academic  self-perception  and  college 
grades — that  revealed  significant  interaction  on  reexamination  by  univariate 
tests.     The  differences  within  ethnic  groups  of  students  at  four-year  colleges 
and  those  at  community  colleges  are  immediately  obvious  from  the  table.  Only 
one  comparison  of  the  30  shows  community  college  students  to  'hav^  a  lower 
student  success  index — the  academic  satisfaction  for  Chicanos.     It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that,  even  for  those  student  success  indices  not  showing  an 
interaction,  the  higher  indices  were  those  for  community  college  students 
with  the  one  exception  of  the  persistence  index.    The  interactions  uncovered 
by  this  analysis  may  be  seen  as  institutional  differences,  varying  in  size 
according  to  ethnic  group.    Note  for  example  the  sharp  difference  in  general 
self-perception  for  the  two  groups  of  Puerto  Rican  students  as  compared  to 
other  ethnic  groups.    Moreover >  there  are  greater  etlAic  group  differences 
on  the  success  indices  in  the  four-year  institution^^  than  in  the  community 
colleges >     The  one  exception  is  in  academic  satisfa^ction  where  ethnic  differ- 
ences  are  greater  among  the  community  college  students.     The  quantitative 
differences  between  community  college  and  four-y^r  institution  students 
may  be  misleading  if  the  student  success  indices^'mean  different  things  at 
the  two  types  of  institutions.     Further,  it  mus;:  be  noted  that  students 
at  these  two  types  of  institutions  are  self-selected  and  that  differences 
observed  may  be  ones  existin^^  within  students^^prior  to  their  college 
enrollment.     For  example,  that  students  at  ^our-year  colleges  show  slightly 
higher  persistence  than  those  at  community /colleges  nay  reflect  nothing 
more  than  the  fact  that  if  a  student  is  seriously  contemplating  graduate 
education,  he  usually  begins  his  higher  education  at  a  four-year  institution. 

The  institution  type  (community  college  or  four-year)  and  disadvantage- 
ment  interaction  was  also  reexamined  by  univariate  tests  for  each  student 
success  index  separately.     These  results  showed  significant  interaction 
only  for  social  satis.faction.     The  interaction  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  modal  s^udcncs  seem  more  satisfied  with  social  and  interpersonal  rela- 
tions in  community  colleges  while  poverty  level  students  are  relatively  more 
satisfied  in  the  four-year  institutions.     This  could  be  due  to  basically 
different  populations  of  modal  and  disadvantaged  students  at  the  two  types 
of  institutions.    We  have  observed  previously  that  propinquity  and  low  cost 
(common  features  of  community  colleges)  are  a  greater  consideration  among 
poverty  level  students  than  among  modal  students.     The  reasons  modal 
students  choose  to  attend  community  colleges  may  reflect  their  .greater 
satisfaction  in  this  setting. 
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Table  6-45 

Institutional  Differences*  for  Selected  Success 
Indices  by  Ethnic  Group  at  Predominantly 
White  Institutions 


Institution 
Type 


Success 
Index** 


S tudent  Ethnicity 


Community 
College 


Four -Year 
Institution 


0)  a 

>  -H 

SI 


1 

PC) 


O 

a 


O 


U 
O 


S2 

.46 

.13 

.48 

.16 

J,5 

.35 

S3 

-.16 

.10 

-.19 

.20 

.35 

.43 

SPl 

18.0 

17.6 

18.4 

18.8 

19.1 

18.4 

SP2 

5.5 

5.8 

5.8 

6.2 

5.6 

5.9 

CG 

2.62 

2.59 

2.51 

2.86 

2.70 

2.83 

S2 

-.06 

-.34 

.13 

•^.06 

--.21 

.00 

S3 

-.25 

-.13 

-.14 

-.01 

-.46 

-.43 

SPl 

17.2 

16.4 

17.4 

18.5 

15.3 

16.8 

SP2 

5.0 

5.2 

5.1 

6.0 

4.7 

5.2 

CG 

2.32 

2.36 

2.46 

2.65 

2.08 

2.43 

*Marginal  cell  means  after  covarying  high  school  grades. 

**S2  is  Social  Satisfaction,  S3  is  Academic  Satisfaction,  SPl  is 
General  Self -Perception,  SP2  is  Academic  Ability  Perception,  and  CG  is 
College  Grades. 
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d.     Comparisons  of  Poverty  Level  and  ModlT  Students  by  Ethnic  Group  and  by 
Institution  Type  within  Predominantly  White  Four-Year  Institutions 

Considering  now  the  subset  of  four-year  predominantly  white  institutions, 
the  results  of  analyses  for  instituticyial  characteristics  of  control  (public- 
private),  selectivity,  and  residential  provisions  are  reported  in  Table  6-46. 
ThesQ  institutional  dimensions  are  necessarily  restricted  to  the  subset  of 
four-year  predominantly  white  institutions  because  of  the  nature  of  com- 
munity colleges — most  community  colleges  are  public,  nonselective,  and  do 
not  have  residential  facilities.     It  is  again  the  case  that  the  three  analyses 
performed  do  not  encompass  precisely  the  same  samples  of  respondents.  Due 
to  small  cell  frequencies  on  multiple  cross-classification  of  a  shrinking* 
subset  of  students,  the  analysis  for  institutional  cpntrol  was  performed 
for  only  the  black, "Chicano,  white,  and  Puerto  Rican  subgroups.     For  the  insti- 
tutional selectivity  analyses,  oriental  and  native  American  students  w^re 
not  used;, for  the  institutional  residency  analysis,  only  native  American, 
Chicano,  black,'  and  white  students  are  considered.      Nonetheless  there  is 
considerable  communality  in  the  student  sample  used  in  the  three  analyses 
(due  to  the  large  proportion  of  the  total  Sample  which  is  made  up  of  black, 
Chipano,  and  white  students)  and  the  analyses  of  ethnic  group  differences, 
disadvantagement  differences  and  ethnic  group  by  disadvantagement  inter- 
actions-are therefore  somewhat  redundant. 

All  three  o^  the  institutional  factors  considered  in  this  set  of 
analyses  were  significantly  related  to  student  success.    As  in  previous 
analysis  both  disadvantagement  classification  and  ethnic  classification  were 
related  to  student  success,  with  the  latter  showing  a  strongex  relationship 
thaii^the  former.,    First  order  interactions  are  present  but  weak.    Thus  the 
basic -.relationships  of  the  institutional  factors  and  student  success  indices 
are  mo^feyated  only  slightly  within  this  subset  of  institutions. 

•  \ 

( 1  )''-'->vStudent  Success  As  Related  to  Disadvantagement  and  Ethnicity 

« 

For  the  analyses  only  one  significant  ethnic  group  by  disadvantagement 
interaction  was  observed,  and  it  is.  a  very  weak  , one.    This  interaction 
occurred  iin  the  analysis  related  to  institutional  residency^  provisions . 
The  marginal  cell  means  contributing  to  the  interaction  are > presented  in 
Table  6-47."  "The  weakness  of  the  interaction  is  quite  obvious  from  this 
table,  as  are  the  generally  small  differences  between  poverty  level  and 
modal  students  within  different  ethnic  groups  -    Modal  students  generally 
exhibit  slightly  higher  values  on  the  success  indices  than  do  the  poverty 
level  students,  with  the  possible  exception  of  social  satisfaction.     Ethnic  ^ 
differences,  in  the  main,  are  due  to  the  relatively  high  average  satisfaction 
index  values  for  white  studeftts  as  compared  to  those  of  students  from  other  ,^ 
ethnic  groups.  ,  •  , 

(2)     Student  Success  As  Related  to  Institutional  Control  (Public- 
Private) 

An  examination  of  institutional  differences  along  the  public-private  dimen- 
sion is  also  best  presen£*^d  by  examination  of  the  ethnic  group  by  institution 
interaction.     These  data  are  presented  in  Table  6-48.    The  Puerto  Ricart 
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Table  6-46  .     \  ' 

Analyses*  of  Modal  and  Poverty  Level  Student  Success 
by  Ethnicity  and  Institutional  ChSracteristics 
in  Predominantly  IJhite  Four-Year  Institutions 


Institutional 

Hypothesis 

df 

Characteristic 

Tested 

Hypothesis 

Error 

F 

Institutional*** 

^  

Institution  Type 

8  1 

3326 

23.33** 

Contro.1 

Disadvantagemeht 

8  " 

/3326" 

6.06** 

> 

V  '  Ethnicity 

24 

9647 

^.04**'" 

I  "ic  D  Interaction 

.  8 

3326 

.74 

J I  X  E  Interaction 

24- 

-  9647 

-  2.15** 

-  ""E  X  D  Interaction 

24  ' 

9647  •  , 

1.55 

I  X  E  X  D  Interaction 

24 

9647 

.76 

Institutional 

.Institution  Type 

B 

•  3411 

5.58**  . 

Selectivity**** 

Disadvantagfement 

.  :8 

3411 

5..  73** 

Ethnicit5r 

32  ' 

12580..  7  - 

18.76** 

« 

'I  X  D  Interaction 

8 

3411 

1.35 

I  X  E  Interaction 

32 

12580.7 

1.97** 

^E  ^  D  Interaction 

32 

1-25^0.7  . 

1.40 

\  '  ,. 

I  X  E  X  D  Interaction 

32 

'12580.7" 

i.28 

Institutional 

Ins1:itut*^on  ^Type  ^ 

.8 

3396 

8.02** 

Res  id  en  cy 

Disadvantagement 

8 

3396- 

5.97** 

Provisions***** 

Ethnicity^  ^ 

24 

9850  ^ 

23.58**  ? 

I  X  D  Interaction 

8 

3396 

2.26 

I  X  E  Interaction 

24 

9850 

1.43  . 

E  X  D  Interaction 

24 

9850 

1.91** 

I  X  E  X  D  Interaction 

24 

9850 

1.34 

*Multiyariate  analysis  of  covariance,  wit.h  high  school  grades  as 
a  covariate,  using  Wilks*  Lambda  Criterion*  •   ,  '  "  . 

**Signif icance  at  ,01  level. 

***Due  to  very  small  cell  sizes  for  other  ethnic  groups,  only  Chicano 
black,  white,  and  Puerto  Rican  students  were  considered  in  this  analysis c 

****Oriental  and  native  American  St^fadents  were  not  used  in  this 
analysis  due  to  small  cell  sizes • 

**''**^Oriental,  Puerto  Rican,*  and  "oth^r*'  students  were  not  used  in  this 
analysis  due  to  smail  cell  sizes.    .  -  ' 
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Table  6-47 

Comparison  of  Modal  and  Disadvantaged  Students 
by  Ethnicity  within  Predominantly  White 
Four-Year  Institutions* 


Student  ^  '  *  Success 
Disadvan  tagement  Index^* 


Race 


Poverty 
Levfel 


Modal 


>  -H 
•H  U 

^1 


o 

H 


O 


SI 

-.20 

-.24 

-.23 

.09 

S2 

-.08 

-.35 

.17 

.04 

S3 

-.25 

-.02 

-.19 

.01 

S4 

-.19 

-.22 

.02 

-.01 

SPl 

17.3 

16.3 

17.1 

18.1 

SP2 

4.8 

'5.3 

5.0 

5.8 

CG 

2.25 

2.37 

2.45 

2.68 

PER 

3.0 

3.3 

3.2 

3.2 

SI 

.00 

-.17 

-  -.19 

.06 

S2 

-.04 

-.35 

.06  - 

-.10 

S3 

-.20 

-.20 

-.04 

.00 

S4 

.06 

-.07 

-,12 

.14 

SPl 

17.3 

16.5 

17.7 

18.6 

SP2 

5.6 

5.2 

5.3 

6.1 

CG 

2.52 

2.40 

2.55 

2.67 

PUR 

3.2 

3.4 

3.2  ' 

3.2 

*Cell  means  are  "corrected  for  the  covariate  high  school  grades. 

**S1  is  General  Atmosphere  Satisfaction,  S2  is  Social  Satisfaction, 
S3  is  Academic  Satisfaction,  S4  is  Financial/Persistence  Satisfaction, 
SPl  is  General  Self-Perception,  SP2  is  Academic  Ability  Perception, 
CG  is  College  Grades,"  and  PER  is  Persistence. 
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Table  6-48 

Comparison  of  Students  from  Public  and  Private 
Institutions  by  Ethnic  Group  within  Predominantly 
T'Jhite  Four-Year  Institutions* 


Institution 

Type 


Success 
Index** 


Ethnic 
Group 


Public 


Private 


(d 


O 

% 

G 

o 


0) 


0)  G 
P4 


SI 

-.31 

-.36 

-.06 

-.56 

S2 

-.34 

.09 

-.06 

-.55 

S3 

-.11 

-.07 

.00 

.  -.69 

S4 

-.19 

-.11 

.05 

-.08 

SPl 

16.4 

17.5 

18.4 

14.5 

SP2 

5.3 

5.2 

6.0 

4.6 

CG 

2.38 

2.59 

2.67 

1.98 

PER 

3.3 

3.2 

3.2' 

2.9 

SI 

.18 

.01 

.38' 

.50 

S2 

-.40 

.17 

-.06 

.39 

S3 

-.12 

-.21 

.01  - 

.05 

S4 

.00 

.08 

.23 

-.11 

SPl 

16.5 

17.2 

18.7 

17.0 

SP2 

4.9 

4.9 

5.9 

4.9 

CG 

2.44 

2.33 

2.68 

2.40 

PER 

3.3 

3.1 

3.2 

3.4 

*Cell  means  are  corrected  for  the  covariate  high  school  grades. 

**S1  is  General   Atmosphere  Satisfaction,  S2  is  Social  Satisfaction, 
S3  is  Academic  Satisfaction,  S4  is  Financial/Persistence  Satisfaction,  SPl 
i^^  General  Self -Perception,  SP2  is  Academic  Ability  Perception,  CG  is  College 
Grades,  and  PER  is  Persistence; 
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student  group  shows  a  considerable  difference  between  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions, having  markedly  higher,  values  on  all  but  one  (financial/persistence 
satisfaction)  of  the  success  indices  in  the  private  institutions.  Excluding 
the  Puerto  Rican  group,  the  major  differences  between  institutions  appears  to 
be:     (1)  higher  satisfaction  with  general  institutional  atmosphere  in  the 
private  institutions,   (2)  higher  satisfaction  with  financial  and  persistence 
matcers  in  the  private  institutions,  and  (3)  higher  academic  self-perception 
in  the  public  institutions.    These  three  indices  were  the  only  ones  showing 
statistically  significant  institutional  differences. 

(3)  Student  Success  As  Related  to  Institutional  Selectivity 

The  examination  of  differential  success  of  students  at  selective  and 
nonselective  institutions  is  best  accomplished  by  looking  at  the  marginal 
cell  means  (Table  6-49)  for  the  significant  institution  by  ethnicity  inter- 
action.     The  interaction  is  perhaps  best  observed  by  noting  differences 
between  institution  type  first  for  white  students  and  then  for  Puerto  Rican 
students.    While  white  students  in  selective  institutions  show  equal  or 
greater  average  measures  of  success  than  do  white  students  at  nonselective 
institutions,  the  situation  is  almost  completely  reversed  for  the  Puerto 
Rican  student.     The  differences  between  institution  type  within  thg  Puerto 
Rican  student  group  are,  in  fact,  quite  marked.     Only  in  the  areas  of  financial/ 
persistence  do  the  Puerto  Rican  students  appear  somewhat  more  satisfied 
at  selective  than  at  nonselective  fnstitutions.    A  similar  but  smaller 
reversal  relative  to  the  differences  observed  for  white  students  is  seen 
for  the  black  students  except  in  the  area  of  persistence.    We  have  commented 
previously  on  the  plight  of  the  Puerto  Rican  student,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  various  success  indices  of  these  students  to  those  for  students 
of  other  ethnic  groups  within  the  selective  institutions  reemphasizes  this 
finding.    With  the  exception  of  the  self-perception  indices,  there  is  little 
difference  in  student  success  between  institution  type  within  the  Cbicano 
and  "other"  subgroups. 

(4)  Student  Success  As  Related  to  Institutional  Residency  Provisions 

The  relationships  between  residency  provisions  of  institution  and  the  student 
success  indices  were  fairly  weak  but  consistent  in  indicating  higher  values 
of  the  success  indices  for  students  in  residential,  as  opposed  to  nonresidential, 
institutions  (with  the  exception  of  social  satisfaction),-  Reanalysis  of  these 
data  by  univariate  tests  showed  that  the  greater  success  of  students  at 
residential  institutions  was  mainly  attributable  to  higher  satisfaction  with 
overall  institutional  atmosphere,  higher  satisfaction  with  financial  and 
persistence  matters,  higher  academic  self-perception,  and  higher  grades, 

e.     Comparison  of  Physically  Handicapped  and  Modal  White  Students  within 
Predominantly  White  Institutions  * 

We  now  turn  to  an  examination"  of  .the  second  dimension  of  disadvantagement 
considered  in  this  study,  that  of  physical  disability.     Since  the  physically 
handicapped  students  were,  for  the  most  part,  white  students,  it  was  decided 
to  use  only  the  subset  of  white  physically  handicapped  students  and  to  compare 
them  only  with  white  modal*  students.    The*  result  of  cdmparisons  of  differ- 
ences along  six  dimensions  of  institutional  variability  are  given  in  Table 
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Table  6-49  ^ 
Comparison  of  Students  from  Selective  and  Nonselective 
Institutions  by  Ethnic  Group  within  Predominantly  White 
V  Four-Year  Institutions* 


Institution 
Type  . 


Success ■ 
Index** 


Race 


Selective 


Nonselective 


rl 

§ 

^  1 

0) 

1  1 

o 

Other 

Bla( 

Chic 

Whit 

u  a 

0)  u 

3  ri 

SI 

-.25 

-.22 

.14  , 

-.42 

-.38 

S2 

-.44 

-.02 

.18 

-.70 

.04 

S3 

-.20 

-.11 

.01 

-.83 

-.48 

S4 

-.20 

-.13 

.24 

-.05 

.19 

SPl 

16.3 

17.2- 

18.5 

13.9 

16.4 

SP2 

5,1 

4.9 

6.0 

4.4 

5.0 

CG 

2.?8 

2.59 

2.73 

1.84 

2.47 

PER 

3.4 

3.3 

3.2 

2.9 

3.3 

SI 

-.16 

-.21 

.04 

-.01 

-.34 

S2 

-.27 

.22 

-.02 

.14 

-.05 

S3 

-.03 

-.13 

.00 

-.13 

-.36 

S4 

-.11 

.02 

.05 

-.11 

.12 

SPl 

16.5 

17.5 

18.5 

16.5 

17.2 

SP2 

5.3  ^ 

5.3 

6.0 

4.9 

5.5 

CG 

2.40 

2.43 

2.65 

2.33 

2.46 

PER 

3.3 

3.2 

3.2 

3.2 

3.2 

*Cell  means  ate  corrected  for  the  covariate  high  school  grades. 

**S1  is  General  Atmosphere  Satisfaction,  S2  is  Social  Satisfaction,  S3 
is  Academic  Satisfaction,  S4  is  Financial/Persistence  Satisfaction,  SPl  is 
Self-Perception,  SP2  is  Academic  Ability  Perception,  CG  is  College  Grades, 
PER  is  Persistence. 
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Table  6-50 

Analyses*  of  White  Kodal  and  Physically  Handicapped 
Student  Success  by  Institutional  Characteristic 

.V.  '  ♦ 

'  in  Predominantly  White  Institutions 


Institutional 

Hypothesis 

df 

df 

Characteristic 

Tested 

Hypothesis 

Error 

P' 

> 

Success  with 

Institution  Type 

16 

4650 

5.78** 

T\ -i  o  o /lir  a  n    o  &       jSf  Jnf  7C 
LrXodUVclllLclgcQ 

Dlsadvantagement 

8 

2325 

3.98** 

I  X  D  Interaction 

16 

4650 

i.24 

ooUo  rar cicxpacion'^ '^'^ 

Institution  Type 

8 

2327 

3.85** 

Disadyantagement 

8 

2327 

4.10** 

I  X  D  Interaction 

8 

2327 

2.80** 

Highest  Offering*** 

Institution  Type 

8 

2327 

29.87** 

Disadvantag-sment 

8 

2327 

3.82** 

I  X  D  Interaction 

8 

2327 

.412 

Control 

Institution  Type. 

8: 

1653 

14.62** 

Dlsadvantagement 

8 

1653 

|3.20** 

I  X  D  Interaction 

8 

1653 

ji.08 

Selectivity**** 

Institution  Type 

•8 

1653 

4.58** 

< 

Dlsadvantagement 

8 

1653 

2.9.2** 

I  X  D  Interaction 

'  8 

1653 

i  3.16** 

Residency 

Institution  Type 

8 

1653 

4.47** 

Provisions 

Dlsadvantagement 

8 

1653 

3.07** 

I  X  D  Interaction 

8  ■ 

1653 

,  1.91 

4> 


*  *Multivariate  analysis  of  covariance,  with  high  school  grades  as 
covariate,  using  Wilks'  Lambda  Criterion.  ^ 

**Signif icance  at  .01  level. 

***Analyses  for  entire  set  of  predominantly  white  institutions. 

****Analyses  for  subset  of  four-year  predominantly  white  institutions. 
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6-50.  Again  it  is  the  case  that  the  first  three  analyses  were  conducted 
for  the  entire  set  of  white  institutions »  while  the  remaining  three  were 
conducted  on  the  subset  of  four-year  institutions.  For  all  of  the  dimensions 
considered  there  were  differences  in  student  success  associated  with  the 
difference  in  institution  type.  These  institution  type  differences,  in 
the  main,^Were  redundant  with  the  differences  previously  examined  within 
the  white  student  group. 

(1)  \Relationship  of  Student  Success  to  Disadvantagement 

Classification 

For  all  of  the  analyses,  differences  between  modal  and  physically  handi- 
capped students  were  redundant,  showing  significant  relationship  between 
student  group  classification  and  the  vector  of  eight  success  indices.  Reexamina- 
tion of  the  student  group  differences  for  each  success  index  separately  yielded 
significant  univariate  differences  for  satisfaction  with  general  atmosphere 
satisfaction  and  for  th^  self-perception  indicPes.    Physically  handicapped 
students  showed  higher  satisfaction  with  the  general  institutional  atmosphere 
and  lower  general  self-perception  and  academic  ability  perception. 

(2)  Moderation  of  the  Relationship  of  Student  Success  to  Dis- 

advantagement by  Institutional  factors 

For  two  of  the  analyses — institutional  participation  in  the  SSDS 
program  and  institutional  selectivity — there  were  significant  interactions. 
The  marginal  cell  means  for  the  SSDS  participation  and  disadvantagement 
interaction  are  given  in  Table  6-51.    The  specific  indices  contributing 
to  this  interaction  (as  determined  by  univariate  tests  .for  each  index 
separately)  were  the  self-perception  indices.     It  can  be  seen  from  Table 
6-51  that  there  are  much  smaller  differences  on  these  two  indices  between 
the  handicapped  and  modal  student  groups  at  the  nonparticipating  institutions 
than  at  the  participating  institutions.     Again  we  must  warn  the  reader  of  • 
danger  of  unwarranted  causal  conclusions.    As  noted  in  section  6.B,  the 
physically  handicapped  group  is  very  heterogeneous  in  terms  of  their  specific 
physical  disability.    Further,  differential  recruitment  practices  at  SSDS 
institutions  (or  different  philosophies  or  interventions)  may  attract  a 
different  kind  of  physically  handicapped  student. 

The  interaction  regarding  selectivity  of  institution  is  reflected  in 
the  marginal  cell  means  reported  in  Table  6-52.  '  The  interaction  can  be 
most  readily  observed  by  noting  differential  modal/physically  handicapped 
differences  in  the  selective  as  compared  with  the  nonselective  institutions 
on  the  indices  of  college  grades  and  satisfaction  with  financial/persistence 
matters.    While  physically  handicapped  students  in  selective  institutions 
are  less  satisfied  with  financial/persistence  matters  and  obtain  higher  grade.-, 
than  their  modal  peers,  the  opposite  is  generally  true  at  the  nonselective 
institutions.     Physically  handicapped  students  in  selective  institutions  show 
higher  values  of  the  success  indices  than  do  their  counterparts  at  non- 
selective institutions  (the  same  is  true  to  a  considerably  smaller  extent 
for  the  modal  white  students). 
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Table  ^-51 

Comparisons  of  Physically  Handicapped  and  Modal  Students 
in  Institutions  Participating  in  SSDS  and  in 
^  Nonparticipating  Institutions* 


o  yji ^ 

0 

PHvsicallv 
^  * '  V  *^  ^  V 

j.ype 

ncttiu  J.^cxp'pcu 

Modal 

ooL/o 

O  JL 

.36 

.19 

Institutions 

S2 

-.13 

-.11 

S3 

.05 

\.05 

S4 

.13 

V7 

SPl 

17.7 

18.7 

SP2 

5.6 

6.2\ 

CG 

>2.17 

2.80, 

PER 

3.4 

3.1 

Nonparticipating 

SI 

.24 

.13 

Institutions 

S2  ' 

.22 

'  .03 

S3 

.08 

.06 

S4 

-.09 

.12 

SPl 

18.3 

18.8 

SP2 

6.1 

6.1 

CG 

2.69 

2.70 

PER 

3.1 

3.2 

*Cell  means  are  corrected  for  the  covariate  high  school  grades. 

**S1  Is  General  Atmosphere  Satisfaction,  S2  is  Social  Satisfaction, 
S3  is  Academic  Satisfaction,  S4  is  Financial/Persistence  Satisfaction, 
SPl  is  General  Self-Perception,  SP2  is  Academic  Ability  Perception,  CG 
is  College  Grades,  and  PER  Is  Persistence, 
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Table  6-52 

Comparisons  of  Physically  Hanxiicapped  and  Modal  Students 
in  Selective  and  Nonselective  Institutions* 

Institution  Success  Physically 

Type                -         Index**                   Handicapped  Modal 

51  .33  .16 

52  .08  -.21 

53  .22  .01 

54  -.09  .29 
SPl                             18.4  .  18.6 
SP2                              5.6  ••  6.1 

CG                      '         2.96  2.76 

PER                              3*:3  3.3 


51  .15  .04 

52  -.17  -.05 

53  -.05  .02 

54  .  .16  .08 
SPl  17.5  18.7 
SP2                          ■     5.8  6.1 

CG  2.56  2.68 

PER  3.3  3!.2 


Selective 


Nonselective 


*Cell  means  are  corrected  for  the  covariate  high  school  grades. 

**S1  is  General  Atmospher.e  Satisfaction,  32  is  Social  Satisfaction, 
S3  is  Academic  Satisfaction,  S4  is  Financial/Persistence  Satisfaction,  SPl 
is  General  Self-Perception,  SP2  is  Academic  Ability  Perception,  CG  is 
College  Grades,  and  PER  is  Persistence. 
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(3)  Summary 

Our  analyses  of  differences  In  success  indices  of  physically  handicapped 
and  modal  students  have  substantiated  some  of  the  earlier  findings.  There 
are  differences  between  these  two  groups  in  the  values  of  "the  success  indices 
and  these  differences  are  most  pronounced  in  the  self -percept ion  indices. 
In  two  instances,  modal  and  physically  handicapped  differences  are  moderated 
by  institution  type.    The  physically  handicapped  students  at  institutions  noC  ^ 
hosting  SSDS  programs  differ  less  from  modal  students  than  do  physically 
handicapped  "students  at  participating  institutions.     Physically  handicapped  ' 
students  at  selective  four-year  institutions  typically  exhibit  higher  values 
on  most  success  indices  than  physically  handicapped  students  at  nonselective 
four-year  institutions,   "The  same  difference  holds  for  modal  students,  but 
for -this  latter  group,  the  differences  are  not  as  great. 

f.  Summary 

Our  examinations  of  institutional  characteristics  in  relation  to  student 
success,  considering  ethnicity  as  well  as  disadvantaged  or  modal  classification, 
have  yielded  some  interesting  and  consistent  results.    We  have  observed 
major  differences  in  student  success  indices  as  related  to  ethnicity.  Ml 
indices  of  success  have  contributed  to  these  differences,  and  such  differ- 
ences have  been  primarily  reflected  in  differences  between  students, 
from  the  minority  groups  on  the  one  hand  and  white  students  on  the^other, 
with  the  white  students  showing  higher  average  success  indices.    Within  the 
traditional  white-o*:iented  system  of  postsecondary  e'ducation,  .it  is  not* 
surprisin;^  that  the  white  students-poor,  physically  handicapped  or  not~ 
appears  tc  have  something  of  an  advantage  o\rer  the  minority  student.  Prior 
research  has  fully  documented  these  differences,  as  reported  in  Chapte;:  2. 

Further  we  find  to  a  lesser  extent  differences  between  poverty  level  and 
modal  students  on  the  success  indices,    llot  all  of  the  indices  of  success 
contribute  significantly  to  these  success  vector  differences.     Tlie  major  . 
differences  seem  to  be  in  the  areas  yf  satisfaction  with  financial  and 
persistence  matters  (as  could  be  exdfected) ,  and  the  self-perception  indices* 
Poverty  level  students  are  less  sati^sfied  with  their  financial  status  and 
see  themselves^in  a  less  positive^light  than  do  the  modal  students.     It  is 
interesting  that  while  perception  of  academic  ability  is  typically  lower  for 
the  poverty  level  students >  differences  in  college  grades  are  not  significantly 
different  when  high  school  achievement  is  taken  into  account.  " 

Additionally,  we  have  seen  suggestions  of  a  weak  but  real  interaction 
between  ethnicity  and  disadvantagement*     Strongest  contributions  to  such 
interactions  have  come  from  college  grades,  academic  satisfaction,  and  self- 
perception  of  academic  ability.    These  indices,  of  course,  have  the  common 
element  of  college  academic  achievement.     The  nature  of  this  interaction  is 
a  magnification  of  differences  between  white  students  and  minority  group 
students  within  the  poverty  level  group,  suggesting  that  being  nonwhite  and 
poor  in  a  predominantly  white  institution  is  a  greater  hinderance  to  success 
than  the  simple  additive  hinderance  of  being  poor  and  of  being  nonwhite. 
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Differences  between  success  indices  of  students  in  institutions  of  dif- 
ferent types  exist  for  all  ou\:  ^analyses  either  as  "main  effects"  or  as 
interactions  with  ethnicity  or  disadvantagement.     Some  dif fer^Srces,  though 
statistically  significant,  are  relatively  minor.     Other  differences,  such 
as  those  attributed  .to  the  comparison  between  community  colleges  arid  four- 
year  institutions,  are  quite  pronounced,  with  success  indices  being 
con^>iderably  higher  for  th^  community  college  students.     Such  institutional 
.differences  are  related,  for  one  or  another  of  the  comparisons,  to,  each  of 
the  specific  success,  indices. „  ^  ^  i 

The  matter  of  interaction  of  institution  type  with  student  ethnicity 
or  dLsadvan^tagement  classification  needs  further  discussion.     Such  inter- 
actions are,   for  the  most  part,  interactions  of  ethnic  gVoup  and  institution 
type.     Disadvantagement  interactions  with  institutional  twe,  where  found, 
were  typically  exemplified  by  a  reduction  of  success  differences  between 
poverty  level  and  modal  studen.ts  at  one  of  the- types  of  institution  under 
consideration.     Ethnic  group  by  institution  type  interactions^ were  typically 
explained  by  relatively  small  differences  in  success  indl  ces  for  white 
j^udents  at  the  various  types  of  institutions  coupled  with  relatively  larger 
differences  for  Wnority  students.     In  addition  *to  the  magnitude  of  these 
Jifferenceo,  some  directional  differences  involving  two  or  more  ethnic  grjQups 
were  apparent.  i^ 

The  results  of  the  V^esent  analyses  are  quite  consistent  with  those 
reported  in  other  investigations  in  that  disadvantaged/modal  differences 
seem  to  be  overshadowed  by,  and  in  some  cases  moderated  by,  ethnic  group 
differences.     Moreover,  our  findings  have  underscored  the  strong  relation- 
ships among  institutional  characteristics  and  student  success  indices.  Some 
differences  among' institutional  types  \iere  consistent  for  all  students  w!^ile 
other  institutional  type  differences  were  associated  with  ethnic  group  or 
disadvaatdgement  classification.     The  occurrence  of  such  relationships  has 
clear  implications  for  research  and  analysis:     research  designs  and  analyses 
thit  l!o  not  recognize  and  rreat  differences  attributable  to  irist itutional 
characteristics  may  result  in  inappropriate  conclusions . 
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D.    Programmatic  Success  Co;:relates 


In  examination  of  correlates  of  student  success,   to  this  juncture,  we 
have  concentrated  primarily  on  differences  along  dimensions  of  institutional 
classification  yr  student  classification  in  terms  of  ethnic  group  membership 
and  disadvantagiment .    The  model  of  programmatic  attention  to  the  disadvan- 
taged (see  FpLguce  6.1,  p.  6-2)  suggests  that  any  influence  of  programs  cculd 
be  moderated  by  differential  input  or  by  differential  operation  of  external 
processes.     Prior  analyses  have  indicated  that  input  to  such  programs  is 
quite  likely  different  (i.e.,  the  disadvantaged  student  participant  differs 
from  the  modal  participant  or  nonparticipant  along  certain  dimensions). 
Moreover,  prior  analyses  have  indicated  that  a  major  external  process — tfhe 
host  institution — is  apparently  differentially  related  to  both  student  suc- 
cess in  general  and  the  success  of  disadvantaged  students  relative  to  their 
modal  classmates.    With  the  results  of  these  prior  analyses  in  mind,  we  turn 
to  an  examination  of  relationships  between  student  success  and  student  parti- 
^cipation  in  and  perceived  usefulness  of  specific  offered  services  or  programs. 

The  Student  Questionnaire  was  not  de.Signed  to  determine  a  student's  par- 
ticipation in  a  general  program  (such  as  SSDS  programs),  rather,  it  attempted 
to  identify  stud  jnt  exposure  to  and  evaluation  of  programmatic  elements  which, 
it  was  anticipatiid,  would  have  reasonably  high  commonality  among  the  diverse 
institutional  en\ironments  present  in  this  study.     The  specific  questionnaire 
item  designed  to  elicit  such  information  was  item  44  (see  Appendix  A),  which 
listed  30  distincc  programmatic  elements.     Some  discussion  regarding  partici- 
pation rates  for  and  perceived  usefulness  of  these  elements  (on  a  fairly  gross 
level)  has  been  p  esented  in  Section  6-B  above.     Here  we  consider  the  rela- 
tionships of  respcnses  to  item  44  and  our  defined  indices  of  student  success. 

1.      Preliminary  Consideration 

In  light  of  the  preceding  analyses,  the  i^eader  is  now  aware  'of  the  broad 
range  of  variables  related  to  the  success  indices  used.     Before  examining  the 
'relationship  of  success  indices  to  various  subsets  of  programmatic  elements,  . 
it  would  seern  desiraBle  to  contxol"  for  those  institutional  effects  that  have 
been  established.     If,  for  example,  a  specific  institution  (or  type  of  insti- 
tution) was  associated  with  high  values  on  the  success  indices  for  students 
in  general,  then  in  an  aggregate  analysis,  the  relationship  between  disadvan- 
taged student  success  and  programjnatic  elements  which  were  more  common  at 
that  institution  could  be  spuriously  inflated. 

By  this  point, "the  reader  has  seen  a  rather  marked  shrinkage  of  cell 
sizes  through  a  succession  of  cross-classif icationfe  of  students  as  to  eth- 
nicity, disadvantaged  status,  and  institutional  type.     At  the  level  of  spe- 
cific institutidps,  cell  '>i/.es  are  reduced  to  zero  in  many  instances.  Never- 
theless, our  analyses  sho\,..  that  student  success  is  related  to  institutional 
factors  and  th^t  they  shou\d  therefore  be  controlled  in  subsequent  analyses. 
Since  institution  type  (or  specific  institution)  is  not  a  quantitative  vari- 
able, partialing  th^3.e  effe.:ts  by  standard  covariance  techniques  is  not 
possible. 
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'Because  neither  covariance  nor  blocking  techniques  were  f.easible  the 
following  approach  was  taken.  .  For  disadvantaged  students  (both  poverty  and 
physically  handicapped)  each  success  index  was  .expressed  as  a  deviation  from 
the  mean  value  of  the  index  among  the  modal  students  at  the  same  institution* 
While  this  technique  is  not  without  some  difficulties  both  conceptually  (in 
light  of  the  race  by  disadvantagement  interactions)  and  technically  (in 
light  of  differential  stability  of  estimates  of  modal  student  means  among 
the  various  institutions),  it  does  serve  the  purpose  of  removing  particular, 
associations  of  specific  institutions  with  higher  or  lower  succes^s  index 
values  of  students  in  general.    The  majority  of  .subsequent  analyses  are  based 
on  chtf  subset  of  disSdvantaged  students  and,  unless  otherwise  stated,   the  . 
success  indices  used  in  these  analyses  are  expressed  relative  to  the  modal 
group  at  the  student's  particular  institution* 

A  second  consideration  is  th6  possibility  that  certain  program  elements 
may  be  associated  with  specific  types  of  institutions  thus  confusing  impact 
of  program  element  with  impact  of  an  institution  type.     Toward  an  understand- 
ing of  the  extent  of  this  potential  problem,  analyses  were  performed  using 
information  from  the  Institutional  Questionnaire  (see  Appendix  A).  Institu- 
tions reported  the  presence  or  absence  of  26  of  the  30  program  elements  list- 
ed in  the  Student  Questionnaire.^    Institutional  responses  were  analyzed  con- 
sidering institutiotial  differences  in  judged  success,  SSDS  participation,  2 
or  4  year  status,  public  or  private  control,  predominant  student  ethnicity, 
selectivity,  and  residentJLality .     No  consistent  relationships  were  observed 
between  the  types  of  institutions  and  :he  reported  presence  of  particular 
program  elements  on  campus.     In  the  very  few  instances  where  significant  re- 
lationships were  observed,  they  were  quite  reasonable  (e.g.,  4  year  colleges 
are  much  more  likely  to  have  programs  to  help  the  student  in  choices  regarding 
graduate  school).. 

A  final  matter  for  consideration  relates  to  the  reliabifity  of  student 
report  of  exposure  to  particular  elements  of  programs.     The  information  pro- 
vided in  item  44  of  the  Student  QuestioithaUre  allows  examination  of  the  con-- 
currence  of  students  within  an  institution.    The  first  response  to  item  44  is 
a  simple  statement  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  various  elements  at  that 
campus.     Letting  p  represent  the  ^^roportion  of  disadvantaged  or  modal  students 
at  a  given  institution  reporting  ihe  existence  of  a  particular  program  ele-- 
ment,  the  index  of  ^.^greement  p'   (Table  6-50)  is  p  or  1-p,  whichever  is  larger* 
Lack  of  agreement  is  greatest  when  half  of  the  students  report  an  element  on 
campus  while  the  other  half  report  that  the  element  does  not  exist,  with  a 
resulting  p'  of  50%.     Table  6-50  presents  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  median 
value  of  p*  over  the  institutions  from  which  student  data  were  obtained  (N-102) 
It  can  be  seen  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  p*  , ranges  from  complete  lack 
of  agreement  (50%)  to  complete  consensus  (100%)  among  students  at  these  102 
institutions.     Further,  median  agreement  for  the  majority  of  programmat  z.c 


Information  regarding  remedial  courses,  small  classes,  differing  ethnicit 
of  available  counselors,  and  opportunity  for  student-faculty  interaction  was 
not  obtained*  from  institutions. 
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Table  6-50 

Agreement*  of  Students  Within  Institution  as  the 
f5xistence  of  Specified  Program  Elements 
on  Their  Campus 


^  *  Student  Type 

Program  Element        T      ^  Modal  Poverty  Level 

Minimym    Maximum    Median    Minimum     Maximum  Median 


1. 

Tutoring^  fcy  other  . 

52% 

100% 

89% 

50% 

100% 

89% 

2. 

'50 

100 

68 

50 

100 

66 

3. 

Professional  counseling 

\ 

for  personal  problems • . • . 

\  50  " 

100 

%o 

50 

100 

76 

-  4. 

Professional  counseling 

on  job  or  career  choices 

50 

100 

•80 

50 

100 

75 

5. 

Professional  counseling 

• 

oh  academic  problems<r .  .  •  • 

55 

100' 

85 

50  - 

100 

•  6. 

Professional  counseling 

%. 

on  financial  problems     .  . 

56 

100 

80 

50 

100 

7. 

50 

100  , 

60 

50 

100  ' 

..  ^ 

8. 

Student  loan  or  ' 

50 

100 

96 

50 

100 

94 

9. 

54 

100 

91 

50 

100 

93 

10. 

Student  Healtli  Services., 

/54 

100 

89' 

50, 

-  100 

84 

11. 

Help  in  choosing  courses 
and  planning  my  program 

55 

100 

93 

50 

100 

87 

12. 

50 

100  i^'- 
100 

71 

50 

100 

66 

13. 

52 

74 

50 

100  ' 

69 

14. 

Cooperative  Work  Programs 

50 

100 

6.8 

50 

100 

64 

15. 

•Courses  or  programs  in 

reading  improvement,  . 

'  50 

100 

■  ,  76 

50 

-  100 

77 

16. 

Courses  or  programs  in 

improving  writing  skills 

50 

97 

66 

50  . 

100 

65 

17. 

Assistance  in  finding 

50 

-100 

67 

50 

100 

66 

18. 

Assistance  In  finding 

50 

100  • 

78 

50 

100 

75 

19.' 

50 

100 

60 

50 

100 

60  » 

*Fi^ures  reported  are  minimum,  maximum,  and  median  percentages  over  all  institu- 
tions providing  student  data  (N-102)  of  students  in  agreement  at  an  institution. 
Lowest  agreement  value  is  50%. 
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Table  6-50  Continued 


Student  Type 


Program  Element 

20.  Heritage  of  minority 
groups  

21.  Help  in  deciding  whether 
to  go  to  graduate  school 
or  not  

22.  Help  in  choosing,  a 
graduate  school  

23.  Help  in  learning  how  to 
study  more  efficiently.... 

24.  Having  faculty  of  differ- 
ing racial  or  ethnic 
background  ; 

25.  Help  in  improving  my 
skills  in  working  with 
numbers  

26.  '  Instruction  or  good 

advice  on  how  to  do 

well  on  tests  

27.  Help  in  finding  a 'job 
after  college  

28.  Having  classed  with  small 
numbers  of  students  

29.  Having  a  counselor  of 

'   your  own  race  or  ethnic 
group*  r,  

30.  Opportunities  to  get  to 
know  the  faculty.  .   


Modal  Poverty  Level 

Minimum    Maximum    Median    Minimum     Maximum  Median 


51% 

99% 

63% 

507. 

100% 

63% 

50 

100 

53 

50 

100 

61 

50 

93 

62 

50 

100 

60 

50 

93 

63 

50 

100 

65 

50 

100  , 

75 

50 

100 

68 

50 

100 

50 

100 

63 

50 

92 

61 

50 

100 

*60 

50 

100 

70 

50 

100 

66 

50  . 

100 

80 

^50 

100 

71 

50 

-  94 

68 

50 

100 

70 

50 

100 

67 

50 

100 

65 

^Agreement  in  this  case  is  dependent  on  race  of  student  and  as  such  will 
reflect  ethnicity  differences  of  students  at  an  institution  as  well  as  lack  of 
student  agreement  within  a  specific  ethnic  group. 
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elements  is  not  impressive.     It  is  somewhat  distressing  that  the  median  agree- 
ment for  poverty  level"  students  is  most  often  less  than  for  modal  students. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  programs  containing  such  elements  are  not 
designed  specifically  for  the  disadvantaged  or  are  not  adequately  publicized. 
It  could  also  be  due  to  simple  failure  on  the  part  of  students  to  relate  a 
particular  element  as  specified  in  the  questionnaire  item  to  a  known  program 
on  campus.     In  any  event,  given  the  extent  of  disagreement  existing  as  to  the 
existence  of  particular  program  elements,  participation  information  provided 
by  students  is  somewhat  suspect      This  possible  limitation  on  the  data  should 
be  kept  in  mind  in  consideration  of  subsequent  analyses. 

2,  "     Precollege  Programs 

Prior  to  examination  of  relationship^  of  the  relative  success  indices  of 
disadvantaged  students  with  college  level  program  elements,  it  is  worthwhile 
to  turn  briefly  to  an  examination  of  the  relationship  of  these  indices  with 
participation  in  precollege  programs.    One  item  of  the  Student  Questionnaire 
requested  information  regarding  participation  in  such  programs.    The  Multi- 
variate Analysis  of  Variance  approach,  described  in  Section  6-C,  was  used 
for  this  analysis,  and  only  the  financially  disadvantaged  students  were  con- 
sidered.    These  students  were  further  blocked  by  their  ethnic  classification. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  participation  rate  in  precollege  programs  was  small 
(see  Section  6-B)  and  due  to  the  relatively  small  number  of  cas.es  in  some 
ethnic  groups,  only  black,  Chicano  and  white  students  were  considered  in  this 
analysis.    The  result  of  the  analysis  is  presented  in  Table  6-51.    From  this 
table  we  see  that  there  is  no  interaction  of  participation  and  ethnicity, 
but  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  relative  success  indices  of 
poverty  level  students  and  their  participation  in  precollege  programs  (there 
is  also  a  relationship  with  student  ethnic  classification,  but  this  relation- 
ship has  been  documented  and  discussed  elsewhere).     The  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship is  that  poverty  level  students  who  have  participated  in  precollege 
programs  (such  as,  but  not  restricted  to,  Upward  Bound,  Educational  Talent 
Search,  etc.)  show  higher  relative  satisfaction  with  general  institutional 
atmosphere  and  with  financial  and  persistence  matters  as  well  as  slightly 
higher  persistence.     The  nonparticipating  group  showed  higher  values  on  all 
remaining  indices,  including  college  grades  and  the  self-perception  indices. 
Reexamination  of  the  data  by  univariate  tests  for  each  index  separately  showed 
significant  differences  between  the  participating  and  nonparticipating  group 
only  in  terras  of  social  satisfaction,  satisfaction  with  financial  and  persist 
ence  matters  and  the  two  selfr-perception  Indices.  -  For  all  the  analyses  described 
above,  high  school  grades  were  used  as  a  covariate.     The  relationship  be- 
tween participation  in  precollege  programs  and  relative  student  success  is 
not  clear-cut  in  that  it  is  associated  with  higher  values  for  some  relative 
success  indices  and  lower  values  for  others.     In  any  event,  selection  processes 
us.ed  by  f?tich  precollege  programs  could  explain  the  relationships  found. 

3.  Knowledge  of  Availability  of  Programmatic  Elements 

Previous  discussion  h^s  been  demoted  to  the  agreement  of  students  regard- 
ing the  presence  or  absence  of  specific  program  elements  on  campus.  An  exter- 
nal indication  of  presence  of  elements  is  available  for  26  of  the  elements 
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Table  6-51 
Analysis*  of  Differences  in  Relative 
Success  of  Poverty-Level  Students 
by  Ethnicity  and  Participation  in  Precollege  Programs 


Hypothesis 
Tested 

Participation 

Ethnicity 

PxE  Interaction 


df 

Hypothesis 
8 
16 
16 


df 
Error 

2396 

4792 

4792 


^Multivariate  analysis  of  covariance  with  high  school  grades  as 
covariate  using  Wilks^'  Lambda  Criterion, 

**Signif icance  at  .01. level. 
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from  the  Institutional  Questionnaire.     Given  that  institutionally  provided 
data  is  a  valid,  index  of  existence  of  prograipmatic  elements  ,  then  the  prep- 
aration of  students  at  a  given  institution  agreeing  with  the  .institutional 
report  is  an  index  of  student  knowledge  of  availability  of  the  elements. 
Analyses  were  therefore  , under  taken  to  examine  the  extent  of  such  student 
institution  agreement  and  to  determine  if  such  agreement  was  related  to  the 
SSDS  participation  status  of  the  institution.  ^ 

Item  44  (see  Appendix  A)  of  the  Student  Questionnaire  actually  solicited 
up  to  three  responses  regarding  each  of  the  programmatic  elements:     (1)  a 
statement  regarding  the  perceived  existence  of  the  element  on  campus;   (2)  a 
statement  regarding  exposure  to  that  program  element,  given  its  existence  on 
campus;  and  (3)  an  evaluation  of  the  benefits  derived  from  participation, 
given  exposure  to  the  element.     The  following  logical  imputation  was  per- 
formed:    (1)  if  a  student  answered  the  evaluative  part  of  the  question,  he 
was  assumed  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  element  provided  he  did  not  specifi- 
cally answer  to  ,the  contrary;   (2)  if  student  indicated  exposure  to  the  ele- 
ment (either  specifically  or  through  the  first  imputation)  then  the  element 
wa3  assumed,  to  have  existed  at  his  institution  provided  he  did  not  specifi- 
cally answer  to  the  contrary.     The  first  of  these  imputations  is  somewhat 
sounder  than  the  second  since  a  student  may  have  participated  in  some  element 
of  a  program  at  an  institution  other  than  the  one  he  was  currently  attending. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  likelihood  of  error  in  either  event,  since  bqth  as- 
sume that  .responses  to  prior  parts  of  item  44  were  omitted  by  the  respondent 
in  his  answering  later  parts.  -  "  \ 

The  extent  of  agreement  of  poverty  level  students  with  institutionally  ^ 
reported  presence  or  absence  of  26  programmatic  elements  is  given  in  Table^^ 
6-52.    A  direct  comparison  of  these  results  with  those  reported  in  Table  6-50 
is  not  possible  because  of  the  imputation  performed  and  the  fact  that  only  a 
subset  of  ins^titutions  (those  providing  both  student  and  institutional  data)' 
are  considered' ^n  the  results  of  Table  6-52.     One  striking  feature  of  the  re- 
sults is  that  for  some  institutions  there  is  a  complete  disagreement  of  stu- 
dents and  institution  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  specified  element. 
This  could  represent  misperception  (or  differential  perception)  of  students 
or  institution,  or  as  stated  earlier  it  could  reflect  poor  publicity  on  the 
part  of  the  institution  of  availability  of  certain  student  services.  Should 
the  latter  case  be  true,  it  is  quite  disturbing  that  poor  students  are  not 
aware  of  services  that  are  available  to  them  artd  which  may  facilitate  their 
completion  of  their  course  of  study. 


This  may  be  a  poor  assumption  considering  the  overall  lack  of  quality  in 
the  Institutional  Questionnaire  data.     Further,  feedback  from  institutional 
representatives  often  indicated  that  the  Institutional  Questionnaires  were 
completed  by  perspns  quite  unfamiliar  with  student  programs.     Thus,  in  the 
limiting  case,  the  analysis  presented'  here  may  be  no  more  than  an  indication 
of  the  extent  of  reliability  between  two  reporting  sources  (student  and  in- 
stitution) as  to  the  existen  e  of  program  elements  on  campus. 
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Table  6-52 

Poverty  Level  Student  Agreement*  with  Institution  as 
to  Existence  of  Specific  Program  Element  on  Campus 


Number  of 

^  Institutions 
Programmatic  Element  .  Minimum    Maximum    Median  Considered 

\ 


1. 

Tutoring  by  other 

students  

17, 

100% 

92% 

90 

2. 

Tutoring- by  faculty  

15 

100 

69 

84 

3. 

Professional  counseling 

for  personal  problems. .  .  . 

21 

100 

84 

91 

4. 

Professional  counseling 
on  job  or  career 

8 

100 

81 

90 

5. 

Professional,  counseling 

on  academic  problems ..... 

22 

100 

85 

88 

6. 

Professional  counseling' 

on  financial  problems..... 

7 

100 

80 

86 

7. 

Student  loan  or  V 

0 

100  . 

96 

92 

8. 

0 

100 

95 

90 

9. 

Student  Health  Services.. 

18 

100 

89 

87 

10. 

Help  in  choosing  courses 
and  planning  my  program 

9  ■ 

100 

92 

90 

11. 

Independent  study  

13 

100 

75 

80 

12. 

7 

100 

73 

76 

13. 

Cooperative  Work  Programs 

20  ' 

100 

53 

77 

14. 

Courses  or  programs  in 

5 

100 

82 

90 

15. 

CdurSies  or  programs  in 

improving  Waiting  skills 

18 

100 

71 

86 

16. 

Assistance  in  finding 

0 

100 

63 

89 

17. 

Assistance  in  finding 

21 

100 

80 

91 

18. 

0 

100 

63 

84 

19. 

Heritage  of  minority 

19 

100 

60 

88 

^Figures  reported  are  minimum,  maximum,  and  median  percentages  of 
students  in  agreement  with  institutionally  provided  indication  of  pres- 
ence   or  absence  of  the  specific  elements.    Mlnimums ,  maximums,  and 
medians  are  taken  over  the  specified  number  of  institutions  for  which 
both  student  and  Institutional  data  were  provided. 
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Table  6-52  Continued 


Number  of 
Institutions 


Pro 

grammatic  Element 

Minimum 

Maximum 

■  Median 

Consic 

20. 

Help  in  deciding  whether 
to  go  to  graduate  school 

14% 

100% 

61% 

86 

21. 

Help  in  choosing  a 

18 

100 

58 

85 

22. 

Help  in  learning  how  to 

study  more  efficiently... 

17' 

100 

69 

87 

23. 

Having  faculty  of  differ.^- 
ing  racial  or  ethnic 

0 

100 

45 

78 

24. 

Help  in  improving  my 
skills  in  working  with 

19 

100 

56 

85 

25. 

Instruction  or  good  advice 
on  hoti?  to  do  well  on 

0 

100 

57 

81 

26. 

Help 'in  finding  a  job 

37 

100 

71 

91 
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Considering  the  median  proportions  given  in  Table  6-^52,  one  obtains  a 
somewhat  brighter  picturk     To  the  extent  that  the  figures  reflect  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  \the  poverty  level  students  (and  not  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  institutional  officials)  one  would  assume  that  consider- 
able attention  should  be  devoted  at  some  institutions  toward  communicating 
to  poverty  Tevel  students  the  extent  of  available  services. 

Further  analyses  were  performed  on  these  data  to  determine  if  knowledge 
of  program  availability  was  greater  among  poor  students  at  institutions  host- 
ing SSDS  programs.     The  vehicle  for  this  analysis  was  the  median  test.^  There 
was  no  indication  of  any  relationship  between  institutional  SSDS  involvement 
and  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  various  program  elements  by  poverty 
level  students  at  those  institutions.     None  of  the  analyses  approadhed  even 
lenient  levels  of ^statistical  significance.    Further,  there  was  no  directional 
trend  favoring  either  SSDS  participating  or  nonparticipating  institutions;  of 
the  26  tests  performed  exactly  half  favored  SSDS  institutions  (i.e.,  the  pro-  , 
portion  of  SSDS  institutions  with  above  median  poverty  student  knowledge  was 
greater  than  the  "Similar  proportion  for  the  nonparticipating  institutions) 
while  the  other  half  favored  the  nonparticipating  institutions. 

There  are,  as  pointed  out  previously,  some  difficulties  in  interpreting 
the  measure  used  here  for  student  knowledge.     Still,  it  is  disturbing  that 
agreement  between  poverty  level  and  administration  as  to  available  facilities 
is  no  greater  at  SSDS  participating  institutions  than  at  nonparticipating  in- 
stitutions.   To  the  extent,  however, .that  larger  numbers  of  poor  students  exist 
at  SSDS  institutions,  then  similar  levels  of  publicity  effort  at  both  .types  of 
institutions  would  be  expected  to  meet  with  greater  success  at  those  institu- 
tions where  the  number  of  students  to  be  reached  was  smaller.     The  lack  of 
difference  between  the  two  inslfitution^types  Could  thus  result  from  greater 
efforts  at  SSDS  institutions  but  with  similar  observable  results  due  to  a  , 
larger  target  audience  at  the  SSDS  institutions.    Whatever  the  reasons,  there 
is  considerable  room  for  improvement  in  publicizing  the  availability  of  ser- 
vices at  both  participating  an/  nonparticipating  institutions. 

4.      Perceived  Helpfulness  of  Exposure  to  Programmatic  Elements  as  Associated 
with  Institution  Type 

Among  those  poverty  level  students  stating  exposure  to  specific  program 
elements,  it  vas  anticipated  that  there  might  be , relationships  among  the  stu- 
dent-perceived helpfulness  of  the  element^^'and  certain,  dimensions  of  institu- 
tional classification.     The  two  dimens'fons  of  immediate  concern  to  the  pres- 
ent study  were  (1)  judged  institutional  success  with  disadvantaged  students, 


The  median  test  is  a  chi  square  test  to  determine  if  two  or  more  groups 
can  be  considered  to  have  come  from  populations  with  a  coinipon  median.  The 
groups  are  divided  into  those  'falling  above  and  those^f ailing  below  the  com- 
n^.on  median  for  the  entire  group.    The  resultant  m  >y  2  contingency  table  may 
then  be  subjected  to  a  chi  square  test  for  homogeneity. 
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and  (2)  institutional  participation  in  the  SSDS  program.     Item  44  of  the  Stu- 
dent Questionnaire  provided  a  scale  whereby  participants  in  the  various  ele- 
ments of  program  service  to  students  could  rate  the  extent  of  "helpfulness" 
of  participation.    Participants*  responses  to  these  items  were  cross-tabu- 
lated with  the  two  institutional  dimensions  considered • 

When  judged  success  of  Institution  was  considered,  there  were  no  differ- 
ences in  the  perceived  helpfulness  of  exposure  to  any  of  the  elements  among 
the  three  categories  of  institutions.    That  is,  the  judged  success  of  an  in- 
stitution with  the  disadvantaged  had  no  relationship  to  the  extent  to  which 
poverty-level  students  in  the  institution  saw  exposure  to  progiam  elements  as 
helpful  to  them>    When  these  comparisons  were  made  within  the  three  major 
ethnic  groups  (black,  Chicano,  and  white)  the  same  results  obtained  (i.e.,  no 
difference  in  perceived  helpfulness  as  a  function  of  institution  "success"). 

Considering  the  status  of  the  institution  relative  to  hosting  an  SSDS 
program,  a  similar  situation  obtained.    For  only  one  of  the  30  elements  list- 
ed was  there  a  significant  relationship  between  institution  SSDS  p'articipat ion 
and  perceived  helpfulness  of  exposure  to  that  prbgrammatic  element.    The  ele- 
,  ment  for  which  this  difference  was  found  was  that  of  "having  a  counselor  of 
your  own  race  or  ethnic  group."    Students  at  institutions  hosting  SSDS  pro- 
grams saw  counseling  by  one  of  the  same  race  as  more  helpful  than  those  at 
nonparticipating  institutions.     Examination  of  this  difference  within  racial 
group  showed  it  to  be  more  distinct  in  the  Native  American,  black,  and  Puerto 
Rican  subgroups;  Chicano 'students  showed  no  difference  in  the  perceived  help- 
fulness of  this  element  as  a  function  of  SSDS  participation  of  institution. 

Thus,  along,  the'  tj.?o  insfitutional  dimensions  considered  here  (ones  which 
theoretically  might  be  expeeted  to  show  a  difference),  there  was  very  little 
difference  found  between  institution  types  and  the  perceived  helpfulnes^s  of 
the  various  programmatic  elements  by  those  students  who  had  participated.  We 
have  documented,  in  Section         the  fact  that  proportionally  few  participants 
in  any  programmatic  element  found  these  elements  not  helpful.    Perceived  help- 
fulness, however,  may  be  too  subjective  a  dimension  for  evaluation  of  any 
existing  relationships  between  SSDS  participation  status  of  an  institution 
and  helpfuln'ess  of  programs  provided  (it  should  be  rec^led  that  the  item  so- 
liciting "helpfulness"  of  participation  in  a  particular  program  element  did  not 
specify  the  dimensions  along  which  such  helpfulness  should  be  adjudged).  Pre- 
viously reported  analyses  of  success  indices  of  students  at  participating  and 
nonparticipating  institutions,"  while  not  addressing  program  participation,  also 
failed  to  show  any  clear-cut  advantage  for  the  institutions  in  the  SSDS  pro- 
gram.   Those  analyses  were  also  open  to  challenge  since  they  implicitly  as- 
sume more-or-less  equivalent  input  and  processing  of  the  poverty  level  stu- 
dents at  these  two  types  of  institutions  (although  high  school  grades  were 
used  as  a  correction  variable).    As  measured  in  this  study,  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  programs  at  SSDS  participating  institutions  are  more  helpful  than 
those  at  nonparticipating  institutions.     It  seems  a  reasonable  assumption, 
however,  that  there  would  be  less  program  availability  at  the  SSDS  institu- 
tions were  SSDS  funds  not  available. 
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^-      Relationships  between  Perceived  Helpfulness  of  Participation  and  Meas- 
ured Student  Success 

Additional  analyses  were  undertaken  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
perceived  helpfulness  of  exposure  to  program  elements  is  also  reflected  in 
the  measures  of  student  success  previously  developed.     These  analyses  were 
performed  for  those  subsets  of  poverty  level  students  stating  exposure  to 
the  various  elements.    Multiple  correlation^  of  the  set  of  the  relative 
success  indices  (expressed  as  a  difference  from  the  mean  vector  of  modal 
student  indices  within  the  insti:Tut"lTm)-with  stated  helpfulness  of  program  parti- 
cipation were  calculated.    The  program  elements  were  examined  individually 
and  the  multiple  regression  analyses  were  performed  within  ethnic  group. 
Only  the  three  largest  ethnic  groups  (i,e.,  white,  ,black,  and  Chicano)  were 
considered,  since  exposure  to  some  elements  was  proportionally  small,  reduc- 
ing in  some  instances  the  number  of  student  participants  to  a  very  small  num- 
ber within  the  smaller  ethnic  groups.     The  results  of  these  analyses  are  re- 
ported in  Table  6-59.    From  this  table  it  can  be  seep  that  there  are  consid- 
erably fewer  significant .relationships  within  the~Chicano  and  white  student 
groups  than  within  the  black  student  group.    While  magnitudes  of  the  expressed 
relationships  are  similar  for  all  three  ethnic  groups  considered,  the  num- 
ber of  cases  on  which  these  relationships  were  computed  is  largest  in  the 
black  group.    All  other  factors  remaining  constant,  a  relationship,  is  more 
likely  to  be  a  significant  one  when  computed  on  a  larger  number  oL  cases. 
The  interpretations  of  the  significant  relationships  are  quite  straightfor- 
ward in  that  all  beta  weights^  were  positive—indicating  direct  relationships 
between  perceived  helpfulness  of  the  specific  programmatic  element  and  the 
relative  success  indices.    That  is  to  say,  of  those  poverty  level  students 
directly  exposed  to  a  program  element  through  participation,  greater  perceived 
helpfulness  of  that  exposure  was  in  fact  related  to  higher  values  of  the 
success  indices  relative  to  modal  students  within  the  same  institutions. 


4 

Multiple  correlation  expresses  the  relationship  between  a  set  of  variables 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  single  variable  on  the  other  hand.     Effectively,  a 
weighted  linear  combination  of  the  set  of  variables  is  determined  which  holds 
the  highest  linear  relationship  with  the  single  variable. 

^Beta  weights  are  those  weights  associated  with  each  of  the  variables  in  the 
set  in  producing  the  linear  combination  showing  maximum  relationship  to  the 
single  variable.    The  weights  can  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  partial 
correlation  of  a  variable  in  the  set  with  the  single  variable  and  the  stand- 
ard deviation  of  the  variable  in  the  sef. 
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Table  6-59  -  y 

Relationships  between  Perceived  Helpfulness  of 

Participation  in^Specific  Program  - 
Elements  and  Student  Success  for  Poverty  Level 

Students  by  Ethnic  Classification 


Programmatic  Element 

Black 

Chicano 

IJhite 

N 

R 

N 

R 

R 

Tutoring  by  other  students.   .  . 

741 

.28* 

176 

.31 

.186 

.20 

Tutoring,  by  faculty  

544 

.30* 

94 

.32 

214 

.24 

Professional  counseling  « 

for  personal  problems  .... 

451 

.25* 

94 

.49* 

189 

.27 

Professional  counseling  on 

job  or  career  choices  .   .   .  v 

491 

.28* 

116 

.35 

222 

.43* 

Professional  counseling  on 

academic  problems   

497 

.28* 

116 

.39* 

218 

.38* 

Professional  counseling  on 

667 

.28* 

181 

.32 

385 

.38* 

Remedial  courses  

282 

70 

.31 

97 

.33 

Student  loan  or  scholarship  .   ,  , 

880 

224 

.29* 

548 

.22* 

Work-Study  program  

761 

22* 

173 

.36* 

399 

.23* 

Student  Health  Services 

133 

.17 

343 

.18 

Help  in  choosing  courses  and 

\ 

planning  my  program  of  study.  . 

867 

30* 

o  o  ^ 

226 

.34* 

564 

.37 

Independent  study   

460 

.22* 

103 

.36 

176 

.34* 

299 

.26* 

44 

.  ji. 

JLUD 

.  JJL 

Cooperative  Work  Programs  .  .   .  , 

229 

.26* 

50 

.41 

55 

.36 

Courses  or  programs  in 

522 

.29* 

121'^'" 

;  .31 

120 

.28 

Courses  or  programs  in 

improving  writing  skills.   .   .  . 

381 

.24* 

92 

.31 

164 

.27 

Assistance  in  finding  housing  .  . 

289 

.31* 

60 

.51 

110 

.23 

Assistance  in  finding 

420 

.26* 

129 

.39* 

213 

.30* 

Reduced  course  load  .   .   .       .   .  . 

324 

.24 

65 

.41 

108 

.23 

Heritage  of  m^inority  groups  .   .  , 

345 

.17 

92 

.18 

58 

.55* 

Help  in  deciding  whether  to  go 

to  graduate  school  or  not  .   .  . 

315 

.27* 

69 

.54* 

94 

.39 

Help  in  choosing  a 

graduate  school   

256 

.28* 

55 

.50 

■  73 

.46 

Help  in  learning  how  to 

study  more  efficiently  

543 

.31* 

117 

.•43* 

180 

.33* 

Having  faculty  of  differing 

racial  or  ethnic  background  .  . 

522 

.24* 

115 

.29 

19l 

.34*' 
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-  Table  6-59  Continued 


Black 


Chicano 


White 


Programmatic  Element 

N 

R 

N 

R  ■ 

Help  in  improving  my  skills 

in  working  with  numbers,   .   ,  ♦ 

401 

•  19 

71 

.49 

126 

.31 

Instruction  or  good  advice  on 

how  to  do  well  on  tests ♦   ♦   ♦  . 

553 

.29* 

123  ' 

.44* 

197 

.31* 

Help  in  finding  a  job^ 

295 

.35* 

52 

.43 

83 

.34 

Having  classes  with  small 

769 

.15 

178 

.25 

•  502 

.27* 

Having  a  counselor  of  your 

own  race  or  ethnic  group  ♦   .  ♦ 

686 

.18* 

132 

.32 

33A 

.35* 

Opportunities  to  get  to 

622 

.27* 

137- 

.33 

A07 

.30* 

*Signif leant  relationship  at  .01  level 
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Th3  greatest  partial  relationships,  in  terms  of  siRnificance  tests  of 
the  individual  beta  weights  assigned,  ^ere  typically  in  the  area  of  the  sat- 
isfaction indices,  most  notably  satijfaction  with  general  institutional  at- 
mosphere.    There  were  exceptions,  however.     In  the  black  student  group, 
greater  perceived  helpfulness  of  faculty  tutoring  was  associated 
with  greater  perceived  helpfulness  of  professional  counseling  in  the  areas 
of  personal  problem^,  job  or  career  choices,  and  academic  problems.  Great- 
er relative^  persistence  was  also  associated  with  greater  perceived  helpful- 
ness of, remedial  courses  and  help  in  finding  a  job  after  college. 

The  relationships  discussed  here  are  real  and  in  all  instances  positive. 
That  is,  the  percept iqn  of  a  program  element  as  having  been  helpful  is  asso- 
ciated with  higher  relative  values  of  the  success  indices  and  perception  of 
an  elenf^nt  as  not  helpful  is  associated  with  lower  relative  values.  The 
analyses  further  suggest  some  differences  between  ethnic  groups  in  these  per- 
ceptions,   vniile  not  presented  here,  the  tests  of  individual  beta  weights 
show  that    he  relationships  are  stronger  for  different  success  indices  depend- 
ing on  ethnic  classification.     In  the  main,  the  greatest  contributions  to 
these  positive  relationships  were  among  the  softer  indices  of  success  (i.e., 
student  satisfaction)  which  is  intuitively  quite  reasonable.     For  a  smaller 
number  of  the  program  elements,  contributions  to  the  relationships  also  come  from 
the  more  objective  success  indices  (i.e.,  reported  persistence  and  college 
grades) . 

6.      Rela-tionshij>s  between  Participation  in  Program 
Elements  and  Student  Success 

A  major  question  within  the  framework  of  this  study  is  the  relationship 
between  student  exposure  to  the  various  programmatic  elements  and  the  value 
of  the  success  indices.    A  different  approach,  is  taken  in  these  analyses,  the 
students',  responses  to  item  44  of ^the  Student  Questionnaire  were  scaled  to 
produce  two  related  indices  of  student  exposure  to  the  program  elements. 

/ 

Program  elements  were  first  grouped  according  to  their  basic  character- 
istic into  the  following  categories: 

a.  Remedial  Elements: 

Remedial  courses;  Courses  or  programs  in  reading  improvement; 
Courses  or  programs  in  writing  skill  improvement;  Help  in  improv- 
ing my  skills  in  working  with  .numbers;  Reduced  course  load. 

b.  Other  Academic  Elements: 

Tutoring  by^other  students;  Tutoring  by  facultj^;  Professional  coun- 
seling on  academic  problems;  Help  in  choosing  cour^'as  and  planning 
my  program  of  study;  Independent  study;  Help  in  learning  how  to 
study  more  efficiently;  Instruction  or  good  advice  on  how  to  do 
well  on  tests;  Having  classes  with  small  numbers  of  students. 

c.  Financial  Elements: 

Fiofessional  counseling  on  financial  problems;  Student  loan  pr 
scholarship;  Work-Study  program;  Cooperative  Work  Programs;  Assist- 
ance in  finding  part-time  employment.  % 
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d.      Personal -'Service  Elements: 

Professional  counseling  for  personal  problems;  Student  Health^ Ser- 
"vices;  Assistance  in  finding  housing, 
e-      Career  Planning  Elements: 

Professional  counseling  on  job  or  career  choices;  Help  in  deciding 

whether  to  go  to  graduate  school  or  not;  Help  in  choosiri?  a  graduate 

school;  Help  in  finding  a  job  after  college, 
f.      Minority  Group  Specific  Elements: 

Heritage  of  minority  groups;  Having  a  counselor  of  your  own  race  or 

ethnic  group. 

While  element  sets  (a)  through  (e)  are  applicable  to  all  poverty  level  stu- 
dents, the  last  element  set  (f)  is  not  applicable  to  white  students. 

Within  the  six  sets  defined  above,  two  indices  of  program  participation 
were  computed.    The  first  i-index  was  the  number  of  elements  within  a  set  to  ' 
which  students  indicated  exposure.   ,This  index,  can,  obviously,  take  on  dif- 
ferent maximum  values  depending  on  the  set  considered '(e.g. ,  a  maximum  value 
of  8  for  set  b  and  a  maximum  value  of  2  for  set  f).    Missing 'data  (subitem 
nonresponse)  creates  something  of  a  problem  in  constructing  this  index. '  For 
present  purposes,  the  participation  index  was  considered  "missing"  only  if 
the  student  failed  to  respond  to  all  subitems  referring  to  elements  within  a 
set.    this  equates  an  omitted  response  nonexpostire,  given  at  least  one  re- 
sponse relating  to  an  element  within  the  set.     The  second  index-  of  partici- 
pation, was  a  monotonic  transformation  of  the  first  index,  which  simply  indi- 
cated participation  or  nonparticipation  status,  without  differentiation  as  to 
the  number  of  elements  to  which  the  individual  had  heen  exposed.    That  is, 
if  the  first  index  was  0  then  the  second  index  would  also  be-O;  however  any 
value  of  the  first  index  greater  than  0  would  map  to  a  value  of  1  on  the  sec- 
•ond  index  redundant,  the  need  for  two  indices  is  related  to  sample  sizes  and 
the  extent  to  which  each  may  be  effectively  used  in  analysis. 

3-      Relationships  between  Element  Set  Participation  ■  '  .■ 

•  While  the  six  participation  indices  (of  either  type)  are  derived  from 
separate  elements,  it  is  certainly  not  safe  to  assume  that  the  indices  are 
independent.  Exposure  to  one  or.  more  of  the  elements  in  one  set  may- be  re- 
lated to  exposure  to  one  or  more  of  the  elements  of  some  other  set.  Since 
subsequent  analyses  will  treat  the  element  sets  separately,  knowledge  of  re- 
lationships between  the  six  indices  will  provide  a  more  complete  framevork 
in  which  to  interpret  subsequent  results. 

The  relationships  among  exposure  indices  are  presented  in  Table  6-60-. 
The  specific  indices  used  were  those  reflecting  exposure  and  nonexposure. 
Thus,  the  relationships  expressed  are  those  between  two  binary  variables. 
An  appropriate  measure  of  such  relationships  is  the  Phi  Coefficient 
presented  in  Table  6-60.    As_ can  be  seen,  all  , reported  relationships  are 
small  'but  significant.     Furthermore,  all  of  the  relationships  are  positive, 
indicating  that  exposure  to  the  elements  of  one  set  is  directly  related  to 
exposure  to  the  elements  of  other  sets.    Tlie  correlation  of  the  participation 
indices  suggests  that  subsequent  analyses  of  element  exposure  will  be  somewhat 
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Table  6-60 

Relationships  between  Exposura  to  Different 
Element  Sets  among  Pbverxy  Level  Students 


Element  Set 


Element  Set 


o 

B 

U  Q) 
CO 

o  < 


o 
c 

{14 


CU  CO 


CO 

c 

J-i  -H 

OJj  c 
CO 

CO  rH 


•H 

O 
C 
•H 


O 

U-l 

n  <u 
1j  ^ 


SOW 


Remedial 

.22 
(2998)  ' 

'  .13 

(2984) 

.22. 
.(•3016) 

.27 

(3016) 

.27 
(2134) 

Other  Academic 

.26 

(3061) 

.30 

(3261) 

■  .26 

(3261) 

.32 

(2339) 

Financial 

.21 

{3077) 

.17 

(3077) 

.16 

(2182) 

Personal  Setvice 
Career  Planning 

.26  * 

(328^5 

.32 

(2356) 

1 28 
(2356) 

Note;    Tabled  entries  indicate  the  Phi  coefficients  computed  from 
2x2  contingency ' tables  of  exposure  status  (yes-no)  to  the 
different  element  sets.    Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  t\\e 
^        number  of  cases  on  which  the  coefficients  were  based.  All 
tabled  entries  represent  significant  relationships  at  the 
.001  level.  .  ' 


*  These  relationships  were  computed  only  for  the  subset  of 
nonwhite    poverty  level' students. 
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confounded  (i.e.,  since  exposure  to  elements  of  one  set  is  related  to 
exposure  to  elements  of  another,  the  relation  between  either  of  the  partici- 
pation indices  to  measures  of  student  success  is  attenuated).    The  fact  that 
many  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  (particularly  SSDS  programs)  include 
elements  from  several  of  the  sets  could  explain  the  relationships,  since  ^ 
participation  in  such  multifaceted  programs  would  imply  simultaneous  ex- 
posure to  more  than  one  se€  of  elements.      \  ^  .  * 

b.      Relationships  of  Participation  Indices  and  Ethnicity  to  Success 
Indices 

In  these  analyses,  the  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  approach  was 
employed  to  the  data  for  poverty  level  students.     The  eight  relative  success  in 
dices  were  used  as  the  variables,  ethnicity^  and  the  binary  participation  in- 
dices were  used  as  factors.''    In  ail  analyses,  high  school  grades  were  used 
as  a  covariate.     Six  analyses  were  performed,  one  for  each  of  the  six  ele- 
ment sets  described  above. 

The  results  of  the  analyses  are  presented  in  Table  6-61.    There  is  no 
ethnicity  by  participation  interaction  in  any  of  the  analyses,  suggesting 
that  any  relationships  found  between  exposure  to  element  sets  and  the  suc- 
cess indices  are  not  appreciably  moderated  by  ethnic  classification. 

Since  the  relationship  between  ethnicity  and  relative  success  indices 
is  redundant  over  the  first  5  analyses  (and  somewhat  redundant  in  the  sixth 
analysis,  which  excludes  only  the  poor  white  group),  it  is  reported  only  for 
analyses  1  and  6.    There  is  a  significant  relationship  revealed  in  all  anal- 
yses between  the  poverty  level  student/ s  ethnic  classification  and  his  meas- 
ured relative  success  indices.    This  relationship  has  been  previously  docu- 
mented in  other  analyses,  appearing  as  an  ethnicity  by  disadvantagement  in- 
teraction, and  requires  only  minimal  further  discussion.     It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  when  poor  white  students  are  removed  from  the  analysis  (analysis 
6)  ethnicity  is  still  related  to  relative^^ccess,  even  among  the  minority 
groups. 

Exposure  to  elements  of  four  of  the  six  sets  is  significantly  related 
to  the  success  indices.     Specifically,  remedial  elements,  other  academic 
elements,  career  planning  elements,  and  minority  group  specific  elements  show 
such  relationships.    Tne  nature  of  these  relationships  are,  however,  somewhat 
different.     Moreover^  reexamination  of  the  relationships  by  univariate  tests 
of  the  specific  success  indices  separately  showed  different  success  indices 
contributing  more  to  some  of  the  relationships  than  to  others. 

Univariate  tests  indicated  that^the  only  significant  zero  order  rela- 
tionships between  exposure  to  remedial  program  elements  and  the  success  in- 
dices were  in  the  areas  of  social  satisfaction,  academic  satisfaction,  and 
college  grades.    The  nature  of  these  relationships  were,  however,  quite 
different.     Exposure  to  "remedial  elements"  was  directly  related  to  relative 


'The  reader  is  again  cautioned  to  avoid  unjustifiable  causal  relation- 
ships which  might  be  conveyed  in  ,analysis  of  variance  terminology. 
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Table  6-61 

Results  of  Analyses  for  Relationships  of  Exposure 
to  Six  Element  Sets  and  Ethnicity  to  Relative 
Success  of  Poverty  Level  Students 


Element  Set 
Considered 


1*  Remedial 

2.  Other  Academic 

3.  Financial 

4,  Personal  Services 

5,  Cover  Planning 


6.  Minority  Group 
Specific 


Hypothesis 
Tes  ted . 


Degrees  of 
Freedom  for 


Degrees  of 
Freedom  for 


Hypothesis 

Error 

Ethnicity 
Par ticioation 
ExP  Interaction 

48 

Q 
O 

48 

12438.0 
2527.0 
12438.0 

4.658* 
3.404* 
1.052 

Participation 
ExP  Interaction 

8 

48 

2584.0 
12718.4 

4.000* 
1.519 

Participation 
ExP  Interaction 

8 

48 

2566.0 
12629.9 

2.^30 
1.037 

Par ticipdcion 
ExP  Interaction 

8 

48 

2544.0 
12521.6 

1.268 
1.280 

Participation 
ExP  Interaction 

8 

48 

2539.0 
12497.0 

3.237* 
1.207 

Ethnicity 
Participation 
ExP  Interaction 

48 
8 
48 

7447.8 
1708.0 
7447.8 

3i231* 
1.083 

Note:    Using  Wilks'  Lambda  Criterion,  high  school  grades  are  used  as  a 
covariate  throughout.  - 

*  P  <  .001 
**P  <  .0.05 
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.grades,  lower  relative  satisfaction  with  academic  matters,  but  hIghS  rela- 

Its'^aT  ela'ted  ^"^^                      ^^^^  °^  to'^hesreL 

S    bu?  uSh  1  ^^If  i^^ly  higher  .college  grades  and  academic  satisfac- 

■    eas?Iv  J^tL^^pJ  satisfaction.     The  inverse  relationshijis  may  be 

exposed^o  remLf  1  r          ^'""^id-^^  t:he  type  of.  student  who  is  typically 

help  In  at  least  on.  ""'"''I  °T                           «ieflnition.  needs  academic 

reT^Tl  !    !       ^  "^'^  surprising  that  such  students  have  lower 

pa  t  cIpaL"  n'sucS  ^"'^""'^  «^hose  who  do  Lt 

as  greaay>.  activities  (and  who  probably  do  not  need  such  services 

(P  <  "::;r^;^^;^^^;j;-es  for  -other  academic  elements"  showed  significant 
^Ll       I:  ^^^^^^""•-''^^Ps  between  exposure  to  such  elements  and  rel^t-tvp  .^r.. 
f^frff^Ur^  ''"T'^'  ^^''^^^^  persistence.     In  I^r.n.S... 
vxces  a!so  LndL  tn'h  ^     ^^^^-^y  i-el  students  receiving  these  ser- 

cmed  inH  r    ^         ^^""^  ^'^^^'^'^  relative  satisfaction  in  the  two  areas  spe- 
rifeiviS  tK^f  persistence  than  did  poverty  •  level  students  not 

receiving  these  services.    Univariate  "analyses  for  "career  planning  elements" 
showed  significant  posit-tve  relationshin  bpJween  receipt  nf  "L'.^l  ' 

and_relatlve  social  satisfaction  and  general  self-percLtinn  "^^^^^ 

<  ^ns^K         greatest  number  of  significant  univariate  relationships 
for  set  J      h"^^"                Y^""^^  ^"'^  exposure  to  element  set  was  obtained 
■     .l!  ■               ""^^  ^  counselor  of  one's  own  r.ce  or  being  exposed  to  courses 
!!l!'L'T.                             r"^^^          ^oslt1v..v  .elated'  to^elat1v.-^^1 
!uJ  1   fl    L       academic  satisfaction,  financial  satisfaction,  college  ^j^A^ 
and  both  indices  of  self-perception.  "  — ^    .  ■' 

■     In  sum,  the  overall  relationships  between  exposure  to  different  sets  of 
program  elements'  alinost  unanimously  reflect  positive  relationships  between 
3!^^       i      element  and  higher  indices  of  success  on  the  part  of  disad-  - 
vantaged  students  relative  to  their  modal  peers.     It  is.  difficult  to  restrain 
from  inferring  some  causality  from  these  relationships;  however  the  problem  of 
latio'nSlf         --'^e-ally  operating  selection)  may  be  influencing  the  re- 
-     for  tL J"  °^         "^Sative  relationships  obtained 

Mon  ^^^''"^f  ^'  f  ^  selection  factor  was  a  fairly  obvious  explana- 

fo?w;rd    Lh        ir^'''°"'^'''  ^-lection  argument  is  not  as  straight- 

forward, and  would  i„  most  instances  be  quite  strained.     Two  basic  problems 
exist  In  mrerring  causality  from  relationships  such  as  these.     The  first  is' 
'    two  vaJl«b1.'^%'^Jr'^°"  problem,  and  is  the  problem  of  determining  which  of 
two  variables  is  the  antecedent  and  which  is  the  consequent  condition.    For  the 
majority  of  the  positive  relationships  obtained  it  is  difficult  to  see  greater 
relative  success  as  preceding  program  participation  (unless  the  programs  are 
selecting  participants  on  the  basis  of  such  success  variables).  Sd  it  is 
much  more  natural  to  see  program  participation  as  the  antecedent  condition. 
The  second  problem  is  related  to  the  possibility  that  some  other  variable 
(either  unknown    unmeasured,  or  not  considered  in  one's  regression  equation) 
is  influencine-*oth  antecedent  and  consequent  condition  and  therefore  pro- 
ducing cne  observed  relationship.     This  is  quite  possible  for  a  rather  com- 
plex modal  of  educational  intervention.     While  one  cannot  discount  the  latter 
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argument  and  can  discount  only  partially  the  former,  these  results  do  suggest 
hypotheses  that,  for  at  least  some  of  the  elements,  exposure  provides  the 
poverty  level  student  with  a  service  leading  to  closure  of  the  gap  between 
himself  and  his  modal  peers.    It  remains  for  further  research  to  speak  defini- 
tively to  these  hypotheses.    Longitudinal  studies  with  program  participants 
and  a  njatched  comparison  group  of  nonparticipants  could  resolve  many  of  the 
questions  raised  above.     In  the  following  section,  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  shed  some  further  light  on  these  hypotheses  and  will  examine  the  inter- 
action of  institutional  SSDS  participation  status  on  the  relationships  be- 
tween program  .participation  and  relative  success  indices. 

Relationships  of  Participation  Indices  and  Institutional  SSDS 
Participation  to  Success  Indices 

In  these  analyses,  the  same  basic  approach  was  used  as  in  the  previous 
analyses.    The  major  differences  were  in  the  factors  used  and  in  the  approach 
to  the  analysis.     Since  interaction  of  ethnicity  and  participation  did  not 
hold  in  tha  previous  set  of  analyses,  ethnicity  was  not  used  as  a  factor. 
Instead,  SSDS  participation  of  the  student's  institution  was  used.  Further 
this  factor  was  crossed  with  the  quantitative  participation  indices,  reflect-^ 
ing  the  number  of  elements  in  each  set  to  which  the  student  had  been  exposed. 
The  analyses  were  again  performed  separately  for  each  element  set.  Analysis 
of  the  relationship  of  success  indices  to  institutional  SSDS  involvement  and 
any  participation  by  institution  type  interaction  were  tested  using  the  full 
modal;  however,  tests  for  participation  relationships  with  success  indices 
were  somewhat  different.     Since  the  participation  indices  used  here  are 
quantitative,  it  is  possible  to  examine  the  type  of  relationship  through  spe- 
cific contrasts.     The  two  specific  contrasts  considered  were  the  linear  and 
quadratic,  assuming  an  equal  interval  metric.    These  two  types  of  relation- 
ships, while  not  exhaustive  (except  for  the  minority  group  elements)  are  the 
relationships  that  are  most  easily  interpretable  and  ''theoretically  justifi- 
able.   High  school  grades  were  again  used  as  a  covariate. 

The  results  of  the  six  analyses  are  presented  in  Table  6-62.     In  no  case 
was  the  interaction  between  institutional  SSDS  participation  and  participation 
status  a  significant  one.    This  implies  that  whatever  relationships  exist  be- 
moderated  appreciably  by  the  SSDS  status  of  the  institution  which  those  stu- 
dents attend.    Since  it  is  quite  likely  that  at  many  SSDS  participating  in- 
stitutions there  are  poverty  level  respondents  who  are  not  in  the  SSDS  pro- 
gram but  who  have  been  exposed  to  similar  elements  through  some  other  pro- 
gram, this  result  does  not  speak  directly  to  SSDS  program  participation  per 
'se. 

The  relationship  between  SSDS  participation  and  the  relative  success 
Indices  of  poverty  level  students  is  nonsignificant >    The  analysis  for  this 


The  use  of  this  index  was  not  possible  in  the  prior  set  of  analyses, 
since  crossing  of  two  factors  (ethnicity  and  the  quantitative  participation 
indices),  each  with  a  large  number  of  levels,  would  have  produced  empty  cells. 
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Table  6-62 

Results  of  Analvse^  for  Relationships  of  Extent  of  Exposure 
4_      to  Six  Element"  Sets  and  Institution  Type  to 
Relative  Success  of  Poverty  Level  Students 


Degrees 

of 

Degrees 

of 

Element  Set 

Hypothesis 

Freedom 

for 

Freedom 

for 

considered 

tested 

Hypothesis 

Error 

F 

1,  Remedial 

Institution 

8 

2553.0 

1.844 

Participation 

(Linear) 

8 

2553.0 

2.574** 

Participation 

(Quadratic) 

8 

2553-0 

1.545 

IxP  Interaction 

40 

11131.1 

.892 

2,  Other  Academic 

Farticipatlon  (L) 

8 

/    0  e  1,  Jm 
if  .  OD'f'' 

Participation  (Q) 

8 

2605.0 

3.283* 

IxP  Interaction 

64 

15031.8 

.713 

3 .  Financial 

Participation  (L) 

8 

2593.0 

l.>il9' 

Participation  (Q) 

8 

2593.0 

3.652* 

IxP  Interaction 

40 

11305 . 4 

/I  c  n 

4,  Personal  Service 

.    Participation  (L) 

8 

2575.0 

j.nT 

Participation  (Q) 

8 

2575.0 

1.560  ■ 

IxP  Interaction 

24 

7468.9 

1.022 

5.  Cover  Planning 

Participation  (L) 

8 

2568.0 

2.337 

Participation  (Q) 

8 

2568.0 

1.377 

IxP  Interaction 

32 

9771.9 

1.216 

6.  Minority  Group 

Specific 

Participation  (L) 

8 

1714.0 

1.961 

Participation  (0) 

8 

1714.0 

.654 

IxP  Interaction 

16 

3428.0 

.596 

^jote:    Using  Wilks' 

Lambda  Criterion,  high 

school  grades 

are  used  as  a 

covariata  throughout. 


*p  <  .001 
**p  <.0.l 
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relationship  is  redundant  over  the  first  five  analyses,  and  partially  redun- 
dant for  the  sixth  analysis.     Results  have  therefore  been  reported  only  for 
analyses  1  and  6.     This  lack  of  relationship  has  been  noted  and  discussed 
previously  and  does  not  warrant  bur  attention  here.     Of  greater  concern  are 
the  relationships  between  success  indices  and  the  quantitative  participation 
indices,  to  which  we  turn. 

Only  the  linear  trend  of  participation  in  the  remedial  programmatic  ele- 
ment is  significant •     Reanalyses  by  use'  of  univariate  tests  show  precisely 
the  same  relative  success  indices  related  to  degree  of  participation  in  these 
elements  and  the  relationships  are  in  the  same  direction  as  in  the  previoiys^ 
analyses*    That  is,  the  greater  number  of  remedial  elements  participated  in 
by  a  poverty  level  student,  the  lower  tend  to  be  his  relative  college  grades 
and  academic  satisfaction  and  the  higher  tends  to  be  his  social  satisfaction. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  imagine  how  more  extensive  participation  in  re- 
medial program  elements  could  cause  lower  relative  grades  (although  it  could 
reasonably  be  seen  to  lower  relative  satisfaction  with  academic  matters).  The 
previously  formula^ted  conjectures  regarding^  the  nature  of  tiii.'s  relationship 
is,  however,  supported;  specifically  the  greater  the  need  experienced  by  the  stu- 
dent (reflected  in  lower  academic  performance)  the  greater  will  be  the  number 
of  remedial  programs  for  which  he  finds  himself  eligible  (and  perhaps  partici- 
pating in). 

Considering  the  "other  academic  elements"  participation  index,  both 
linear  and  quadratic  relationships  were  significant.     Significant  univariate 
tests  indicated  positive  relationships  of  this  participation  index  with  rela- 
tive general  satisfaction,  social  satisfaction,  financial  satisfaction,  gen- 
eral self-perception,  and  .persistence.     Univariate  tests  also  revealed  signify- 
icant  quadratic  residuals  for  general  satisfaction  and  persistence.  Taken 
together  *^he  success  indices  showing  both  linear  and  quadratic  relationships 
showed  marked  linearity  over  the  first  several  levels  of  the  participation 
index  with  a  slight  reversal  at  the  extreme  level  of  participation.  Alter- 
native explanations  are  appealing  in  this  case.     One  can  see  how  satisfied 
students  with  higher  self-perception  and  greater  persistence  might  tend  to 
seek  more  tutoring,  help  in  choosing  a  course  of  study,  independent  study, 
and  so  forth.     Conversely  one  might  postulate  that  greater  participation  in 
these  elements  leads  to  heightened  satisfaction,  persistence,  and  self-per- 
ception.    Unfortunately,   the  latter  postulate  does  not  explain  the  linear 
relationships  for  financial  satisfaction  or  the  curvilinear  relationships. 

The  reader  may  have  been  somewhat  dismayed  by  the  fact  that  financial 
element  participation  did  not  yield  a  significant  relationship  in  the  form- 
er set  of  analysis.     An  explanation  for  the  previous  lack  of  relationship 
may  be  seen  in  the  results  of  Table  6-62.     The  relationship  between  the 
vector  of  success  indices  and  the  financial  participation  index  is  quad- 
ratic.   The  value  of  the  quadratic  relationship  between  these  variables  is 
easily  seen  on  reanalysis  of  the  data  by  univariate  tests.  Specifically, 
increasing  degree  of  exposure  to  financial  program  elements  is  associated 
initially  with  increasing  and  then  with  decreasing  relative  college  grades 
and  persistence.     Increasing  degree  of  participation  is  also  associated  In- 
itially with  decreasing  and  then  with  increasing  relative  satisfaction  with 
social  and  financial  matters.    This  particular  pattern  of  relationships  is 

tj  (J 
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difficult  to  explain  using  any  modal  of  causality  involving  only  the  vari-- 
ables  considered  suggesting  that  greater  parsimony  might  be  gained  from  a 
modal  incorporating  a  greater  number  of  variables. 

It  should  be  noted  that  neither  career  planning  nor  minority  group  spe- 
cific quantitative  participation  indices  showed  significant  linear  or  quad-- 
ratic  relationships  w,ith  the  success  indices,  whereas  both  element  sets  showed 
significant  relationships  wlien  the  qualitative  participation  indices  were  used. 
For  the  three  valued  i^inoiity  group  specific  elements  the. linear  and  quadratic 
trends  are  exhaustive  orthogonal  contrasts.     In  this  case,  the  relationship 
appears  to  be  monotone  (i.e.,  exposure  to  either  or  both  of  the  elements  in 
this  set  is  associated  with  higher  values  of  relative  success  than  exposure 
to  either  singly). 

7.  Sunnnary 

These  analyses  were  primarily  concerned  with  program  elements  in  relation 
to  the  difference  between  the  success  index  values  of  poverty  level  students 
and  those  of  modal  students.     Several  findings  have  emerged.     First,  there 
seems  to  be  a  relationship  between  participation  in  precollege  programs  and 
success  of  poverty  level  students  relative  to  their  m'odal  peers.    This  rela- 
tionship gives  differential  advantage  to  the  participating  and  nonparticipat- 
ing  student,  depending  on  the  specific  success  index  examined. 

Second,  there  is  considerable  disagreement  both  among  the  disadvantaged 
students  and  between  the  students  and  institutional  officials  as  to  the  avail- 
ability of  college  level  program  elements  on  the  campuses.    This  wouJd  strong- 
ly suggest  that  a  considerable  amount  of  publicity  of  available  services  among 
disadvantaged  students  is  needed. 

Third,  there  are  small  but  positive  and  significant  relationships  between 
perceived  helpfulness  derived  from  exposure  to  various  program  elements  and 
the  relat ive  succc&:>  Indices  among  the  poverty  level  student  group.  These 
relationships  seem  to  be  more  pronounced  among  the  black  student  group. 

Fourth,  there  are  relationships  between  participation  by  disadvantaged 
students  in  certain  sets  of  program  elements  and  their  success  relative  to 
modal  students.     For  at  least  two  of  these  sets  of  program  elements,  nonre- 
medial  academic  related  elements  and  elements  specifically  related  to  minority 
group  identification,  there  seems  to  be  some  promise  for  hypotheses  stating 
that  participation  in  programs  with  such  elements  leads  to  increased  success 
of  the  disadvantaged  relative  to  the  modal  student. 

Fifth,  relationships  between  program  participation  and  the  relative  suc- 
cess indices  do  not  appear  to  be  moderated  to  any  considerable  degree  by  a 
student's  ethnic  classification.    Relationships  that  exist  seem  to  be  stable 
regardless  of  ethnic  group  considered. 

Finally,  institutional  participation  in  the  SSDS  program  does  not  seem  to 
be  related  to  either  the  relative  success  of  its  poverty  level  students  or  the 
knowledge  of  such  students  as  to  availability  of  services.     Moreover >  institu- 
tional participation  in  SSDS  does  not  moderate  relationships  between  program 
participation  and  relative  success  of  disadvantaged  students. 
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CHAPTER  7 


The  Disadvantaged  Student  -  His  Perceptions  and 
His  Recommendations  as  Reported  in  Interviews 


A,  Introduction 

Ifliile  a  survey  questionnaire  provides  a  common  data  set  permitting 
a  systematic  formulation  and  testing  of  hypotheses  such  as  those  reported 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  also  has  particular  limitations. 
For  example,  one  majori  concern  .is  that  the- questionnaire  approach 
presses  students  into  standard  and  preconceived  alternatives  for  associar- 
tions  that  explain  the  variance  found  in  the  critical  variables.  This 
seemed  a  particular  risk  when  the  focus  of  the  study  (unavoidably  con- 
cerned with  traditional  or  majority  culture  definitions  of  success  and 
satisfaction)  was  on  minority  groups  whose  nqeds,  whose  reasons  for  attend- 
ing college,  and  whose  perceptions  of  tl),at  experience  may  differ  sharply 
from  those  of  the  modal  college  student.    Students  from  minority  groups 
may  also  respond  to  their  experiences  in  ways  determined  by' their  sub- 
cultures. 

Thus,  the  RFP  and  the  evaluation  study  plan  called  for /i-n-depth 
interviews  with  a^ substantial  subsample  of  the  disadvantaged  student  popu- 
lation.   The /interview  report  that  follows  provides  detailed  information 
about  the  college  life  of  disadvantaged  students  as  they  see  it,  at  .least 
as  reported  by  the  disadvantaged  student  cohorts  who  interviewed  them.  It 
will  discuss  what  these  students  perceive  as  assets  and  handicaps  in  their 
progress  in  college,  noting  the  effects  of  aspects  they  associate  with 
their  overall  achievement  and  satisfactions. 

In  addition,  it  will  speak  to  such  questions^  as :    ilb'w  well  prepared 
for  college  is  the  disadvantaged  student?    \^at  things  in  his  precollege 
experience  have  contributed  to  his  participation  in  and  benefit  from  the 
total  college  environment?    In  particular,  how  does  he  view  JJpward  Bound, 
Talent  Search  and  Special  Services  Programs,  and  what  implications  do 
these  views  have  for  program  revision  or  the  continued  funding  of  elements 
therein?    I^hat  is  the  picture  for  the  disadvantaged  student  for  whom  the 
Trio  programs  have  not  been  available? 

The  strategy  for  conducting  the  interviews,  as  noted  in  Chapter  3, 
was  to  employ  upperclass  student  cohorts,  matched  by  disadvantagement  and 
ethnicity  with  their  interviewee  targets.    These  students ,  first  assembled 
in  groups  for  instruction  in  the  purposes  of  the  study  and  for  practice  in 
interviewing  procedures,  then  returned  to  their  campuses  to  conduct  inter- 
views with  a  prescribed  sample  of  freshmen  or  sophomores,  and  to  report  the 
findings  by  (a)  completing'written  interview  guides  and  (h)  reconvening  to 
discuss  with  each  other  and  the  research  team  what  they  had  found.  The 
student  interviewers  were  encouraged  to  translate  the  interview  questions 
into  their  own  language  in  order  to  pursue  the  basic  purposes  of  each 
question.    They  were  urged  to  improvise  as  necessary  to  determine  whv  their 
cohorts  had  entered  college,  what  they  found  there,  how  their  experience 
might  be  improved,  what  their  long-term  aspirations  and  expectations  were, 
and  to  record  the  answers  as  they  were  given.   But  of  equal  importance  to 

•     324  . 
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the  actual  data  they  recorded  on  the  interview  protocol  sheets  may  be  the 
additional  source  of  data  made  available  by  the  reassembly  of  interviewees 
for  report  and  debate. 

.The  procedure  employed  was  (1)  to  arm. student  interviewers  with  a 
variety  of  questions  designed  to  encompass  the  important  elements  in  the 
study;   (2)  to  provide  these  interviewers  to  a  representative  sample  of  their 
peers,  thus  assuring  some  systematic  exposure  to  the  problems;  and  (3)  to 
provide  a  group  context  for  report,  interpretation,  debate,  and  leveling  of 
important  findings  by  the  dynamic  interaction  of  the  group,,  after,  inverview- 
ing  had  been  completed.    Thus,  two  source^  of  data  emerged:     the  collected 
reports  of  the  individual  interviews,  and  the  electronically  recorded 
review  and  summary  sessions.    The  report  that  follows  will  deal  with  each 
data  source  separately,  but  will  discuss  notable  similarities  and  differ- 
ences. 

In  this  study,  as  noted  previously,  the  term  "disadvantaged"  refers 
to  students  whose  families  are  within  the  federal  poverty  income  criteria 
(they  may  also  have  deficiencies  in  formal  education)  or  who  are  physically 
handicapped.    At  least  six  minority  groups  can  be  identified  among  the 
interviewees:    black,  Chicano,  native  American,  poor  whites,  Puerto  Rican, 
and  physically  handicapped.    A  scattering  of  poor  students  who  are  members 
of  oLher  ethnic  or  minority  groups  were  also  interviewed,  but  not  in  suffi- 
'^cient  numbers  for  abstracting  subgroup  characteristics.'^ 

In-depth  interviews  were  held,  as  previously  noted,  with  752  disad- 
vantaged students  from  the  several  subgroups  named,  to  determine  their 
perceptions  of  their  high  school  and  college  experiences,  their  reactions 
to  various  special  programs,  and  their  plans  for  the  future,  by  98  upper- 
class  students  representing  the  same  minority  groups  and  student  bodies  as 
those  they  interviewed.    Hence,  the  findings  reported  in  this  chapter  are 
derived  from  the  experiences  of  a  total  of  850  disadvantaged  students  from 
60  higher  education  institutions  throughout  the  United  States. 

Of  the  total  number  of  interviewees,  382  were  females  and  360  were 
males;  43  interviewers  were  females  and  55  were  males.    Table  7-1  shows  a 
breakdown  of  the  interviewers  and  interviewees  by  minority  group  member- 
ship.    (Appendix  B  provides  a  listing  of  institutions  in  which  interviews 
were  conducted.) 

Blacks  obviously  represented  the  largest  proportion  of  minority  stu- 
dents in  the  interview  sample.    This  preponderance  of  black  students  is  in 
part  a  function  of  their  greater  involvement  (than  other  minorities)  in 
higher  education,  and  in  part  attributable  to  a  higher  attrition  of  Chicano 
and  native  American  interviewers  and  interviewees  in  this  study. 


'^NOTE:    For  example,  interviews  were  held  with  7  Chinese  and  10  Filipino 
students,  respectively.    The  interviewers  from  these  two  groups  were 
emphatic  in  their  comments  regarding  commonly-held  myths  and  misunderstand-, 
Ings  about  their  respective  groups.    Their  remarks  have  been  summarized 
and  included  in  the  conclusions  section  to  this  chapter. 
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Table  7-1 

Student  Interviewers  and  Interviewees, 
by  Minority  Groups 


Minority  Group 
 i- —  r 

Interviewers 

r ercen t 

Black 

40 

347 

46.1 

Chicano 

9 

70 

9.3 

Native  American 

7 

<• 

56 

7.4 

Physically  Handicapped 

7 

51 

6.8 

Poor  White 

24 

166 

22.-1. 

Puerto  Rican 

6 

29 

3.9 

Others 

5 

33 

4.4 

TOTAL 

98  ' 

752 

100.0 
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The  colleges  and  universities  can  be  classified  as  follows: 

-  23  public  traditionally  white  four-year  colleges  or  universities, 

8  of  which  are  highly  or  moderately  selective,  10  somewhat 
selective,  and  5  open  door; 

-  11  private  white  four-year  colleges  or  universities,  including 

6  relatively  selective  and  5  relatively  nonselecLive; 

-  14  two-year  private  or  community  colleges,  with  1  private  pre- 

dominantly black  and  1  public  predominantly  black;  * 

-  12  traditionally  black  four-year  colleges  or  universities,  with 

6  public  and  6  private. 

Twenty-five  of  these  60  institutions  received  funds  in  the  1971-72 
school  year  from  the  Division  of  Student  Assistance  for  the  Special 
Services  Program  for  Disadvantaged  Students,  and  35  did  not. 

The  reports  of  the  disadvantaged  student  p,roups  presented  in  this 
report  were  developed  by  intensive  study  of  the  interview  reports,  focusing 
first  on  coding  and  tallying  of  some  central  kinds ^of  information,  and  then 
on  review  of  the  total  body  of  material,  including  the  transcripts  of  the 
postinterview  review  sessions,  by  research  staff,  minority  students,  and 
consultants.    All  sections,  when  initially  completed,  were  submitted  to  one 
or  more  of  the  consultants  and  one  or  more  of  the  involved  student  inter- 
viewers, for  review  of  accuracy  of  information,  or  comments  before  their 
final  formulation  as  herein  presented.' 

B.     Some  Quantitative  Characteristics  of  the  Interview  Sample 

The  major  analysis  strategy  for  the  interview  material  was  group  study 
of  the  completed  interview  protocols  and  the  transcripts  of  the  review 
sessions,  then  the  preparation  of  a  synthesis  of  important  themas.  Prior 
to  this,  however,  and  based  on  the  responses  to  the  standard  questions 
asked  in  the  interviews,  some  categorical  coding  schemes  were  developed. 
In  addition  to  coders  from  the  research  team  staff,  student  coders  were 
also  employed  toward  the  aim  of  continuing  student  involvement  and  of  insur- 
ing that  students'  points  of  view  were  adequately  represented^    The  resultant 
information  provides  some  descriptive  overview,  presented  in  tabular  form, 
of  the  total  interview  sample. 

Most  of  the  questions  that  .were  judged  suitable* for  coding  were 
straightforward  and  required  direct  answers  (e.g.,  "Did  you  participate  in 
Upward  Bound?").    However,  five  subjective  questions  were  selected,  dealing 
with  attitudes  about  various  aspects  of  the  college.    For  these  five  items, 
a  test  of  reliability  of  coders'  ratings  was  conducted.    The  rating  pro- 
cedure was  repeated  by  using  two  additional  coders  on  a  random  sample  of  74 
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inteirviews,  and  agreement  between  raters  determined  by  calculating  Pearson 
Product-Moment  correlation  coefficients  using  the  scale  values  (0-3) 
assigned  by  the  pairs  of  raters.    The  results  are  shown  in  Table  7-2,  With 
the  exception  of  the  question  concerning  quality  of  education,  the  correla-  . 
tions  are  sufficiently  low  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  strong  degree  of 
rater  differences  in  interpreting  the  responses  , to  the  questions.  The 
data  from  these  five  subiectivsr* questions  should  be  considered  suggestive 
onl^.    Tests  of  significance  of  differencei>  betweeii  ethnic  groups  were  not 
considered  justified.^  .  » 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  coders  1  and  2  were  project  staff, 
while  coder  3  was  always  a  student  of  the  same  ethnicity  as  the  respondents 
to  the  inter»7iews  coded.    As  might  be  expected,  the  staff  coders  tended  to 
agree  with  each  other  to  a  higher  degrjee  than  with  the*  student  coders  (in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  coders  were  assembled  and  trained  together  as  a 
group).    This  may  suggest,  however,  that  the  research  staff  missed  subtle 
nuances  in  the  stud^ents*  responses.     In  any  case,'  the  .limitaizioiiS  of  imper- 
.rect  agreement  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

*,  ^  • 

Tables  7-3  through  /-7  show  Che  student  respondents'  attitudes  toward 
students,  faculty,  administration,  the  quality  of  education    and  the  college 
environment  in  general.    Responses  to  each  of  these'  categ.      -  are  sliown  by 
minority  groups,  e.g.,  black,  physically  handicapped,  etc..    As  indicated, 
attitudes  va^y  considerably  from  pne  target  group  to  the  ot  ler.    On  the 
whole,  favorable  attitudes  were  expressed  toward  students  and  faculty. 
Attitudes  toward  the  administration  were,  markedly  unfavorable.  Native 
Americans  seem  most  divided  in  their  attitudes  toward  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion they  are  receiving;  only  they  and  the  Chicahos  fail  to  (produce  a  major- 
ity rating  of  quality  of  education  as  excellent  or  good.    The  physically 
handicapped  and  poor  white  seem  generally  to  be  the  most  positive  of  the 
several  groups  over  all  tive  areas*. 

For  information  concerning  factors  that  influenced  the  decision  to 
attend  college,  a  sample  of  interviews  was  scanned.    Those  categories  that 
were  clear-cut:  enough  for  100%  inter-rater  agreement  were  listed;  then, 

interviews  were  read  and  statements  fitting  the  various  categories 
were  tallied.    Tab?e  7-8  provides  a  summary  of  this  information,  by  minor- 
ity group.  '  ' 

Against  other  groups,  blacks  and  "others*'  seem  to  feel  noticeably 
more  affected  by  parental  influence  in  choosing  to  attend  college.  For 
Puerto  Ricans,  the  influence  of  peers  appears  stronger  than  for  the  other 
groups.     For  the  physically  handicapped,  the  factor  most  frequently  men- 
tioned was  obtaining  vocational  proficiency  (salable  skills). 

Of  special  interest  to  the  purposes  of  the  study  is  "parclcipation 
in  a  special  precollege  program"  as  an  incentive  or  reason  for  going  to 
college.    Table  7-8  indicates  that  only  14.8%  of  the  interview  sample 
indicated  that  participation  in  such  programs  Iiad  influenced  their  deci- 
sion to  enter  college  although  the  data  in  Table  7-9  indicate    that  about 
23%^ of  the  interviewees  had  participated  in  such  programs •    The  data  sug- 
ges'S'^that,  at  least  in  the  sample  involved,  the  poor  white  category  was 
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Table  7-2 
Inter-Rater  Reliability  of  Coding 
Responses  to  Attitudinal  Questions 

Item  1:    Attitude  Toward  Students 

Rater  2         Rater  3  ' 
Rater  1  ,82  .65 

Rater  2  ,75 

Item  2:    Attitude  Toward  Faculty 

Rater  2         Rater  5 
Rater  1  ,74  ,65 

Rater  2  ,56 

Item  3:    Attitude  Toward  Administration 

Rater  Z         Rater  5 
Rater  1  ,75  ,56 

Rater  2  -69 

Lte^m  4:    Quality  of  Education 

Rater  2         Rater  3 
Rater  1  ,82  ,76 

Rater  2     ,  ^       -82  ' 

Item  5;    College  Environment  in  General 

Rater  2         Rater  3 
Rater  1  ^gg  ,55 

Rater  2  ,64 
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^  Table  7-3 

^  Respondents*  Attitudes,  by  Minority  Groups, 

Toward  Students 
N  =  752 

4^ 


Number 

1 

Group 

Responding 

Favorable 

Un*favorable 

Indi fferent 

Undecided 

Black 

304 

36.8% 

29. 1 0 

30.2% 

3.5%  ," 

Qiicano 

69 

52.2% 

27.5% 

20.3% 

Native 
1  American 

45 

6b~9% 

8.7% 

2.2% 

1  .Physically. 
Handicapped 

38 

1 

67.5% 

17.5%- 

10.0%  ■' 

5.0% 

Poor  IVhite 

'  156 

65.2% 

19 . 3%  ; 

nA% 

3.1% 

Puerto  Rican  ; 

29  1 

62.1% 

17.2% 

20.7% 

Others'  - 

25          •  ; 

59.2%  1 

21.3% 

12.7% 

6.6% 

Total 

Responses 

666  - 

50.2%-  ■ 

1. 

1 

25 . 3% 

21.4% 

3.1%  : 

ERIC 
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Table  7-A 

Respondents'  Attitudes,  by  Minority  Groups, 

Toward  Faculty 

N  =  752 
0'  \ 


Group 

Number 
Responding 

Fav.orable 

Unfavorable 

Indi fferent 

Undecided 

Black 

316 

41.2% 

31.72t^ 

24.3% 

2:8% 

Chicane 

66 

50.0% 

18.2% 

31.8% 

Native 
American 

43 

56.5% 

26 . 1% 

10.9% 

6.5% 

Physically 
Handicapped 

47 

« 

73.5% 

10.2% 

12.2% 

4.1% 

Poor  White 

145 

72.6% 

13.4% 

6.4% 

7.6% 

Puerto  Rican 

29 

62 . 1% 

13.8% 

24.1% 

Others 

29 

51.3% 

17.1% 

31.6% 

Total 

Responses 

675 

53.5% 

23.3%' 

19 . 5% 

3.7% 

o  \J  JL 
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Table  7-5 

Respondents'  Attitudes,  by  Minority  Groups, 
Toward  Administration 
N  =  752 


1 

Group 

\  Number 
J  Responding 

Favorable 

0 

Unfavorable 

Indifferent 

Undecided 

Black 

f  261 

19 . 3% 

49.6% 

24.3% 

i 

;  6.8% 

Chicano 

56 

27.4% 

59.7% 

3.2% 

9.7% 

Native  • 
American 

41 

23.3% 

48.8% 

23.3% 

;  4.7% 

1 

Physically 
Handicapped 

33 

23.9%- 

28.3% 

19.6% 

.    28.3%  ] 
i 

Poor  White 

135 

40.4% 

35.1% 

13.9% 

10.6%  i 

Puerto  Rican 

18 

15.4% 

42.3% 

11.5% 

30 . 8%  ' 

Others 

20 

26.6% 

70.0% 

3.3% 

f 
i 

Total 

Responses  | 

564 

25.6% 

46.0% 

18.2% 

10.2%  : 
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Table  7-7 

Respondents'  Attitudes,  by  Minority  Groups, 
Toward  Their  College  Environment 


Group 

Number 
Interviewed 

Numbe  r 
Responding 

Favorable 

1 

Unfavorable 

Indi  ffCiTent 

31ack 

Oh  / 

oil 

Oo ,  o-^ 

40 . 5% 

21.2% 

Qaicanq 

70 

64 

45 . 3% 

42.2% 

■  12.5% 

Native 
American 

56 

49 

46.9% 

42.9% 

10.2% 

/Physically 
Handicapped 

51 

45 

64.4% 

22.2% 

Poor  IVhite 

166 

154 

66.2% 

25 . 3%  ' 

8.4% 

Puerto  Rican 

29 

27 

44.4% 

25.9%  '1 

^  29.6% 

Others 

33 

29 

48.2% 

15.9%  1 

! 

37.8% 

Total 

Responses 

752 

679  i 

1 
i 

48.2% 

34.5%  17.4%- 

^ 

ERIC 
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Table  7-9 
Numbers  and  Proportions  of  Students 
Reporting  Experiences  in  Pre-college  Programs 

N  =  752 


Program 


Talent  Search 
Upward  Bound 
Transitional  Year 
Educational  Assistance. 
Summer  Enrichment 
Educational  Incentive 
Summer  Orientation 
None 


Total  Percent 
1.6% 
8.9% 
1.1% 
2.0% 
1.2% 
3.5% 
.     4.0%  • 
76.9% 


Frequency 
12 
67 
8 
14 
9 
26 
29 
578 
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least  ]^ikely  to  viev?  special  precollege  programs  as  a  factor  in  the  deci- 
sion to  attend  college.    Poor  white  students  may  have  been  more  susceptible 
to  other  incentives  than  are  the  other  minority  groups.    Blacks,  on  the 
other  hand,  seem  more  likely  than  do  other  groups  to  explain  their  college- 
going  as  a  simple  matter  of  "I  decided. I  wanted  to  go."    Indeed,  a  number 
of  interviewees  expressed  their  reasons  in  precisely  this  term. 

Table  7-9  presents  the  numbers  of  interviewees  who  reported  participa- 
tion in  one  or  another  precollege  program.    The  precollege  program  most 
frequently  cited  was  Upward  Bound,    The  fact  that  Talent  Search  placed  some 
29,000  students  in  college  in  1971-72,  against  about  6,000  that  year  for 
Upward  Bound, suggests  that  many  students,  in  precollege  programs  were  - 
unable  to  classify  these  programs  properly.    The  major  significance  of 
this  information  is  that  more  than'  3/4  of  the  sample  report  no 
precollege  special  program  support  of  any  sort. 

Of  similar  interest  are  the  data  presented  in  Table  7-10  showing  pro- 
portions of  students  in  the  interview  sample  who  reported  their  participa- 
tion in  some  sort  of  supporting  service  in  college.    Some  students  may, 
of  course,  have  used  services  they  did  -not  report  (although  the  interview 
guide  required  specific  probing),  and,  of  course,  interviewers  may  have 
recorded  the  information  imperfectly.    Some  students  reporting  participa- 
tion' in  counseling  or  tutoring  may  well  have  received  this  assistance 
through  Special  Services  though  they  may  not  have  known  it  by. that  name; 
the  same  may  be  true  for  remedial  courses,    IThat  is  noteworthy  is  that 
almost  2/3  of  the  sample  reported  participation  in  some  sort  of ~ supporting 
service—whether  Special  Services  or  not.    The  most  frequently  reported 
support  program  for  most  groups  was  work-study.     It  is  also  noted,  however, 
that  in  one  case,  the  Puerto  Rican  group,  the  proportion  was  reversed;  2/3 
of  the  students  in  this  group  reported  no  category  of ^support  program. 

Table  7-11  shows,  for  the  672  students  who  reported  grades  in  high 
school  and  grades  in  college  thus  far,   the  proportions  at  the  various 
levels  of  achievement.    Almost  60%  reported  high  school  averages  of  B  or 
better  while  less  than  2%  reported  averages  of  D  or  F,  suggesting  that  the 
"disadvantage"  most  of  the  students  suffered  did  not  include  poor  perfor- 
mance in  high  school.    Grades  reported  in  college  were,  as  would  be 
expected,  somewhat  lower,  with  a  little  over  40%  in  the  B  or  better  range. 
Compared  to  high  school,  a  larger  proportion  of  students  fell  within  the 
C  or  lower  range  in  college  than  in  high  school  (e.g.,  in  the  C  range. 
15.6%  compared  to  8.6%).    About  5%  indicated  D  or  lower  average  in  college, 
a  sign  of  serious  academic  difficulty.    The  relationship  (calculated  as  a 
contingency  coefficient  from  a  matrix  of  high  school  vs.  college  grades) 
between  the  high  school  and  college  performances  is  .43.    On  the  whole, 
the  disadvantaged  students  interviewed  appear  to  be  performing  satisfactor- 
ily In  terms  of  grades  in  college.    Their  grade  picture  certainly  does  not 
appear  to  be  lower  than  what  might  be  expected  for  students  in  general. 

Also  of  interest  is  the  level  of  educational  aspiration  of  the  students 
interviewed.     Tlieir  report  is  given  in  Table  7-12,  which  shows  that  less 


*Data  from  OPBE,  1973. 
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Table  7-10 

Proportions  of  Students  in  Each  Group  Who  Reported 
Participating  in  Various  College  Support  Programs 


1  Group 

Counseling 

Work 
Study 

Special 
Services 

Tutorial 

Remedial 
Courses  for 
Non-Credit 

0  Remedial 
Courses  for 
Credit 

None 

Black 

8.1% 

30.3% 

12.4% 

15.3% 

7.2% 

2.9% 

34.9% 

Chicano 

2.9% 

45.7% 

18-4% 

15.7% 

30.0% 

Native 
American 

5.4% 

.26.8% 

28.6% 

1.8% 

12.5% 

Physically 
Handicapped 

.  9.8% 

9  .  8% 

29.4% 

7.8% 

7.8% 

45.1% 

Poor  White 

1.2% 

37.3% 

12.0% 

4.2% 

1.2% 

1.2% 

46.1% 

Puerto  Rican 

10.3% 

17.2% 

3.4% 

6.9%  ' 

3.4% 

72.4% 

Others 

18.2% 

3.0% 

12.1% 

42.4% 

3.0% 

39.4% 

Total 
Participants  * 

6.5% 

29.9%' 

14.fi% 

12.2% 

5.1% 
 -i — 

1 . 9% 

39.9% 

*About  10%  of  students  reported  participation  in  more  than  category, 


ERJC 
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Table  7-11 
Proportions  of  Students  Who  Reported 
Various  Grade  Averages  in  High  School  and  College  (N=672) 


Hi  ah   ^r-hnn  1 

Loll ege 

A+,  A, 

A- 

13.7% 

6.1% 

B+ 

15.0% 

7.7% 

B 

32.9% 

28 . 7% 

B- 

6.8% 

7.1% 

C+ 

8.6% 

15.6% 

C 

19.2% 

25.1% 

C- 

1.9% 

4.0% 

D+,  D, 

D- 

1.8% 

5.2% 

F 

0.3% 

• 

100.0% 

100.0% 
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Tab.ie  7-12 

Amount  of  Education  Desired  by  Respondents 


N  =  752 


Degree* 

Number 
Responding 

Percent 

Twp-Year  A^^sociate  Degree 

Bachelor's  Degree 

Master's  Degree 

Doctorate  Degree 

Advanced  Professional  Degree 

Undecided 

Indefinite  or  Vague 
No  Answer 

35 
157 
208 
81 
65 
75 
36 

4.6% 
20.9% 
27.7% 
10.8% 

8.6% 

10.0% 

4.8% 
12.6% 

ERIC 
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V. 


Table  7-13 

.Estimate  of  Students*  Family  Income 

"  N  =  752 

■  Number  of 

Income  Responses  Percent 

Less  then  $2,000  85  11.3% 

$2,000  -  2,999    .  85      '  11.3%  " 

$3,000  -  4,499  124  16.5% 

$4,500  -  5,999  117  15.6% 

\                             $6,000  -  7,499  102  13.6% 

$7,500  -  9,999  80  10.6% 

$10,000  -  14,999  67  8.9% 

•;$15,000  -  24,999  31  4.1% 

$25,000"  or  more  17  2.3% 

No  Answer  44     •  5.9% 


ERIC 


241 
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'^^^i/?.f"^^''  ^^^^^  °^  college,  while  almost  half  state  that  they 

woulu  like  to  take  work  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

Finally,  Table  7-13  shows  the  range  of  family  income  as  reported  by 
respondents  in  the  sample.    A  little  more  than  1/5  report  family  incomes  of 
less  than  $3,000  per  year,  and  a  little  more  than  half  report  incomes 
below  $6,000.    Almost  1/5,  however,  report  family  income  of  $10,000  or  more. 
Some  of  these,  to  be  sure,  are  those  disadvantaged  by  physical  handicap 
rather  than  poverty  (77.  of  the  interviewees  were  classified  as  physically 
handicapped)^.    But  in  general,  it  must  be  assumed  that  either  students 
overestimated  their  family  income,  or  the  identification  procedures  for 
placing  students  in  the  sampling  pools  were  faulty. 


C.    A  Profile  of  the  Black  Students 


Three  essential  findings  on  the  black  students/  the  largest  single 
subgroup  (N  =  347)  in  the  interview  sample,  stand  out.    First,  they  are 
keenly  aware  of  shortcomings  in  their  background  or  high  school  education 
that  cause  difficulty  at  the  college  level.    Second,  they  are  quite  eager 
to  involve  themselves  in  special  programs  or  any  other  activities  that  will 
help  eliminate  or  overcome  their  perceived  shortcomings.    Third,  they  feel 
that  racism  arid  prejudice,  overt  or  unspoken,"  overshadows  much  of  their 
educational  experiences. 

The  High  School  Experience 

Over  half  of  the  black  students  reported  attending  an  urban  high  school, 
about  a  quarter  a  small  town  high  school,  and  the  rest  a  rural  high  school. 
In  the  urban  high  schbols,  about  half  of  the  students  said  the  student  body 
was  desegregated.    This'"  varied  from  vast  majority  white  to  a  slight  majority 
black.    The  other  urban  half  had  attended  all  black  high  schools  (in  the 
North  and  South,  but  not  in  the  West);  the  majority  of  the  faculty  in  these 
schools  was  white.     In  a  few  Southern  schools,  about  half  of  the  faculty  was 
black  and  half  was  white. 

The  disproportionate  number  of  white  teachers,  counselors,  and  adminis- 
.trators  (in  comparison  to  black)  was  of  concern  to  many  ^Uck  students. 
This,  they  said,  had  hampered  their  school  performance  i...d  it  had  led  to 
many  peers  dropping  out.    They  mentioned  such  things  as,  "No  one  cares 
^bout  the  average  (black)  student";  "Black  students  are  not  given  any 
responsibilities  in  the  classroom,  for  dStample,  thev  are  not  selected  for 
committees  or  councils";  'lOnly  a  few  highly  selected  blacks  receive  any 
kind  of  encouragement,  guidance  or  recognition,  and  these  same  few  students 
become  tokens  for  all  school  activities." 

Generally,  it  can  be  said  that  black  students  who  attended  desegregated 
„hxgh  schools  gave  mostly  negative  responses.    Generally,  they  felt  detached 
and  that  they  did  not  belong.    Further,  a  number  had  the  following  specific, 
complaints : 
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(1)  Poor  preparation  in  mathematics  and  English,  particularly 
OTi^-lng  skills, 

(2)  "Color"  prejudice  from  teachers,  classmates,  administrators, 
and  counselors. 

(3)  Poor  guidance  services  (or  none)  available  to  black  students. 

(4)  No  encouragement  to  participate  in  college  prep  programs. 
Therefore,  a  very  small 'number  of  blacks  can  consider  entering 
college.     The  majority  of  blacks  are  counseled  or  channeled  into 
trade  schodls  or  community  colleges. 

Impi    -^r  attention  to  poor  writing  skills  was  given  as  the  most  common 
reason  '"or  inadequate  preparation  for  college  by  most  black  students, 
regardless  of  the  type  of  high  school  attended  or  the  type  of  college  they 
were  attending.     (The  few  students  who  attended  Northern  private  high  schools 
did  not  cite  this  reason.)    Circumstances  and  conditions  that  result  from 
overcrowding  were,  also  mentidned  frequently. 

A  few  students  noted  that  in  spite  of  problems,  they  had  received  an 
adequate  high  school  education  and  felt  well  prepared  for  college.  These 
students  emphasized  such  factors  as  good  facilities,  carefully  planned 
college  prep  programs,  and  a  few  well-qualified  and  dedicated 'teachers. 

Students  who  attended  small'  town  and  rural  high  schools  either  felt 
that  their  high  school  preparation  .was  "quite  adequate"  or  that  they  were 
totally  unprepared  for  college.    Those  who  felt  adequately  prepared  gave 
such  reasons  as  good  individual  guidance  from  both  teachers  and  counselors, 
^ood  a^::ademic  courses,  good  facilities,  and  generally  good  student-teacher 
relationships.    As  might  be  expected,  poor  facilities  and  lack  of  equipment 
wev^  given  as  common  reasons  for  inadequate  college  preparation.     In  addi- 
tion, prejudice  and  lack  of  interest  on  tha  part  of  most  white  school 
personnel  were  also  frequently  mentioned  as  reasons  for  judging  their  high 
school  education  inadequate. 

Black  students  in  the  West  for  the  most  part  attended  urban,  desegre- 
gated (but.  majority  white)  schools.    Most  of  them  felt  strongly  that  they 
werq -.totally  unprepared  for  college.    Although  their  reasons  were  practically 
identical  to  the  four  enumerated  above  for  other  students  who  attended 
urban  high  schools,  the  Western  students  stressed  more  often  that  blacks  were 
channeled  into  noncollege  preparatory  programs,  and  that  they  often  had 
"unpleasant"  encounters  with  prejudiced  school  personnel. 

Almost  all  the  black  students  suggested  that  more  black  teachers, 
administrators,  and  counselors  be  employed  by  the  secondary  schools. 
They  also  recommended  that  the  curriculum,  be  reoi;ganized  and  courses  on 
the  ^works  and  e5q)eriences  of  minorities  be  added** 
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t*r&college  Programs 

The  majority  of  black  students  did  not  report  participating  in  any 
precollege  support  programs.    They  indicated  that  information  about  -such 
programs  was  not  generally  publicized.    Some  of  them 'knew  black  students 
who  partic-pated  in  such  programs,  but  they  considered  these  students 
exceptional      However,  three  main  types  of  precollege  programs  were  fairly 
wsll  known  to  the  students:  ^ 

(1)  Upward  Bound:    A  program  for  students  recruited  early  in  high 
school,  who  are  given  enrichment  courses  over  a  period  of  two 

three  summers^  at  a  nearby  college  campus  with  tutoring  and 
general  precollege  counseling  during  the" regular  school  year. 

f 

(2)  Educational  Incentive  Program:    A  high  school  or  community- 
operated  program  for  students  who  have  -deficiencies,  particularly 
in  Math  and  English,  generally  special  classes  and  tutoring  after 
school  or  on  weekends. 

(3)  Summer  Orientation  and  Enrichment  Programs:    A  college  sponsored 
prematriculation  program,  where  the  institution  either  provided 
special  preparation  work  in  the  summer,  or  where  applicants  were 
required  to  attend  a  summer  progiam  as  a  condition  of  regular 

/  *  admission. 

Those  few  students  who  participated  in  precollege  programs  had  favor- 
able attitudes  about  their  experiences.    Their  opinions  about  other  programs 
were  similar  to  those  that  follow  concerning  Upward  Bound.    They  felt  that 
Upward' Bound  provided  black  students  with  an  opportunity  to  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  a  college,  to  get  a  preview  of  the  academic  require- 
ments, and  to  eradicate  some  of  their  educational  deficiencies.    They  com- 
mended the  program's  tutoring  and  counseling  aspects  and  reported  counseling 
to  be  a  major  influence  on.  their  choice  of  a  particular  college.    They  also 
comment-d.fdvurablv  on  th^  program^s  dissemination  of  information  about 
scholarships  and  financial  aid  and  its  cultural  and  social  benefits. 

However,  the  students  felt  that  the  programs  did  not  go  far  enough 
into  the  college  curriculum,  did  not  deal  sufficiently  with  study  habits, 
and  were  "too  short."    Summer  programs,  nevertheless,  were  considered  to  be 
extremely  useful. 

Many  black  students,  including  those  who  had  participated  La  the  pre- 
college programs,'  pointed  out  that  students  selected  by  the  high  schools 
for  these  programs  would  probably  go  to  college  anyway.    They  criticized 
the  programs  for  not  reaching  rhose  who  have  potential  and  are  disregarded 
in  high  school,  but  desperately  need  guidance  and  convincing  reasons  to  go 
to  college.    They  felt  that  programs  such  as  Upward  Bound  ahd  Talent  Search 
should  include  more  average  students  and  should  not  use  low  income  as  the 
primary  criterion  for  acceptance.     Furthermore,  they  felt  that  any  student 
should  be  able  to  take  any  course  he  desires  in  high  school;  that  good 
guidance  or  assistance  should  be  readily  available  to  all  high  school  stu- 
dents who  feel  they  need  it;  and,  that  these  options,  rather  than  selection 
lor  or  assignment  to  programs^  would  be  preferable  to  the  mote  structured 
Q  programs^ 
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The  College  Experience 

The  black  students  interviewed  generally  held  one  of  three  reactions 
to  the  college  experience*    Many  said  that  it  had  broadened  their  horizons 
and  forced  them  to  take  a  realistic  view  of  life  and  society.    A  male  stu- 
dent attending  a  large  Midwestern  university  said,    'My  life  in  college  thus 
far  has  been  rewarding.    I  have  matured  from  the  naive  kid  to  a  mature 
thinking  adult  who  has  plotted  a  future  direction,  and  college  is  helping 
me  realize  my  goal."    Second,  a  minority  of  students  viewed  college  as.  dis- 
illusioning.   Dne  student  r,aid,  "College  has  made  me  wonder  if  I'm  pursuing 
the  right  career,  i.e.,  higher  education."    Another  said,  "I  don't  think 
I'm  getting  what  is  needed  to  prepare  me  for  what  I  want  to  do  in  life." 
Finally,  an  even  smaller  number  of  students  viewed  college  as  a  kind  of 
rebirth  and  extremely  rewarding.    One  female  spoke  of  it  as  "...  a  renais- 
sance ...  you  mudt  picture  a  little  child  at  the  brink  of  discovery  and 
then  a  woman  having  made  that  discovery." 

For  many  students,  the  primary  purpose  of  attending  college  was  to 
prepare  for  a  job  or  profession.    These  students  were  typically  unconcerned 
with  many  of  the  social  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  college  climate.  Some 
other  students  were  adamant  that  college  was  impersonal  and  alien;  their 
discomfort  affected  their  total  college  experience. 

Attitude  toward  Administration,  Faculty,  and  Students 

On  the  whole,  black  students  had  a  negative  attitude  toward  college  and 
university  administrator^.    They  had  somewhat  more  positive  opinions  about 
faculty  and  varied  considerably  in  their  attitudes  toward  the  general 
student  body. 

Whatever  the  type  of  institution  attended,  the  administration  was  con- 
sidered far  removed  from  the  normal  daily  life  of  black  or  any  other  stur 
dents,  and  were  typically  characterized  as  nonresponsive  and  unconcerned 
about  otudents'  needs  and  problems.    However,  students  in  predominantly 
white  institutions  frequently  felt  that  the  administration  was  prejudiced 
toward  black  and  other  minority  students.    They  said  their  only  interest  in 
minorities  stemmed  from  federal  monies  the  institution  could  not  otherwise 
receive.    While  administrators  in  black  colleges  were  not  seen  as  prejudiced 
toward  blacks,  students  in  these  colleges  noted  that  administrators  were 
moiB  concerned  with  money  than  with  people. 

While  some  students  considered  the  teachers  competent  and  helpful,  an<. 
almost  equal  numbei  considered  them  incompetent.    Students  were  mostly 
critical  of  professors  for  not  spending  more  time  with  students  and  for 
"too  traditional"  teaching  methods.     "Far  too  many  professors  come  to  class, 
and  merely  lecture;  they  have  no  imagination,"  one  student^  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  almost  every  student  in  a  traditionally  or  predomi- 
nantly white  college  or  university  reported  experiencing  some  form  of 
racism  in  dealing  from  the  faculty — either  overt,  or  "unconscious."  "I^en 
a  professor  tries  to  control  his  racism,  he  tends  to  be  paternalistic  and 
that's  almost  as  demoralizing,"  said  one  student.    These  students  criticized 
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bJack  student r\        "^^^  disinterested  and  lacked  the  ability  to  teach 
thlte  was  k  m!      "'"^  ^^""^  f  ^P'""'  deficiencies.    They  coinplained  that 
^st  professors  and        Tt  5°'  individual  or  small  group  consultation  with 
f^^ltv  fS™nv    '^^^f/'^"^^"*^^  ^^^^ly  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
M^nliV  I  ""'^^'^^         classroom.    Other  students  spoke  of  a  small 

Ses\'  sLdent:°':h:::%^'°-r^  ""T'"^''  ^^^^  ~'    AcLdi^S  Jo 

Lucfae  scuaencs,  these  f acuity  members  see  rAr-fqm  ^ii  f-i.^™    u  *. 

attack  it  because, they  fear  Ling  the"  jobs  * 

percenTaZ'n^  t^^^'^'  frequently  stated  that  a  comparatively  large 

a  reSblv  hJ^h  ;  instructors  were  low  caliber  and  that  this  had  caused 
failZl  t  f^^P-^"'^  ^^t^'  either  from  resultant  student  apathy  or 

wimn^..    r"".  '^^^^^S^  ^^^'^hers  were  praised  for  their 

willingness  to  help  and  their  availability  to  students  more  frequently 
than  were  faculty  in  four-year  white  institutions.  "equently 

thM.^  wf?"''^  °"  ^^^""^  campuses  also  frequently  praised  their  faculty  for 

well-bSni'"'?r:h-s°  ^'^'^  ^^""^"^  '"^--^  in  thf  sLdLK 

need-  f«t  ^1^^  "   .  '  main  problem  was  considered  to  be  a  dire 

miors  l7w~a?^'.  ."""'"/^'^  ^^^""^  professors,  more  courses,  and  more 
^iiZ  .      .  '^h^  P^^'^  the  college  curricula  were  suffi- 

soS:ty       n'^^Snf^-'"'^':  opportunities  op.L  to'l'm  in 

7 *u  ^  ^^"^^^^  however,  more  opportunities  have  begun  to  ooen  ' 

o'f:TlnTs\ZlTtTe?  '""T  ''''''''''         ^^^^^-^^  limited  in    he  r 

otterlngs  toward  preparing  students  in  these  fields.    The  attitudes 

congeSallty  ^r^nf^rf -^'^  ^^"'^"^  population  varied  from  f  felling  of 
congeniality  to  one  of  little  or  no  contact,  again  depending  on  the  tvne 
of  institution  they  were  attending.    At  black  colleges  theJe  ^as  a  general 

™eiulii':':j;r'"-    ^'^^^  ^    ^'^^  p™ 

said      L^P  '°  ^^^P  '^"^  ^^"'^  ^f'^^^  '^l^ss,"  one  student 

campuses  ^'^"'^  ^^^^^^^  '^^i^"-  -  «^he  black 

Those  in  two-year  colleges  who  had  a  f;5v->-2bl«  attitude  said  thev 
could  get  along  with  almosL  any  «cudents;  they  also  noted  thahe^e  were 
vZrlTu  "t"  5°^  ^-^----^^ons  outside  the  classroom.    Those  in  two" 

vSws's  block's?  a"it:ude  expressed  the  same  kindTof 

views  as  black  students  m  predominantly  white  senior  colleges •  e  e  the 

"^"g    ti^nl^r:  -  paternalistic,  or  are  ln'S;estld'onJy 

ihat  soda?  Ma.f ^^'"^  "  ^^^'^  S^^^^^l  ^'^"dents  said 

that  social  class  and  economics  make  little  or  no  differences  in  their 
casual  acquaintances  with    nonminority  students.    On  the'hoL  though, 
there  seemed  to  be  very  little  mixing  of  black  students  and  white  students • 
most  blacks  established  their  friendships  with  other  minority  students  ' 

The  Quality  of  Education 

The  majority  of  students  considered  the  academic  program  and  quality 
of  eduction  good:  a  few  thought  it  excellent.     In  spite  of  some  o  the 
problems  mentioned  earlier,  more  than  half  of  the  blacks  felt  that  they 

thlv  f  7"  .  '-'^  "'^^^^  students.    Another  25%  felt 

they  had  "the  necessary  college  potential,"  and  the  assistance  they  received 
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had  helped  them  enormously  in  their  college  experiences.    Some  of  these 
students  pointed  out  that  personal  problems  such  as  finances  had  been 
their  only  serious  obstacle  thus  far. 

Still  another  small  number  felt  that  they  needed  tutors  and  special 
classes  in  order  to  have  any  success  in  college.    They  were  somewhat  hostile 
and  critical  because  they  had  been  unable  to  get  the  needed  assistance. 
All  of  the  critical  students  nad  participated  in  some  type  of  precollege 
program,  and  they  had  looked  fon>7ard  to  counseling  and  other  similar 
assistance  once  they  entered  college.    However,  they  seem  to  have  enrolled 
in  colleges  where  there  were  few,  if  any,  ongoing  special  services  or 
programs  for  "disadvantaged"  students. 

Of  347  black  students  interviewed,  only  12  admitted  that  they  were 
having  serious  academic  difficulties.    About  equal  numbers  said  the  course 
work  was  simply  too  hard  and  they  were  not  prepared  or  that  they  had  not 
applied  themselves  due  to  other  problems  such  as  work  and  finances. 

In  looking  at  college  grades  in  relation  to  attitudes  about  the 
institution,  about  85  percent  of  the  black  students  on  white  campuses 
remarked  that  it  was  not  academic  content, per  se  that  adversely  affected 
their  grades  and  performance.    The  problems  cited  are  a  combination  of 
one  or  more  of  the  following  factors: 

(a)  The  obvious  absence  of  a  significant  number  of  black  professors, 
counselors  and  administrators  with  whom  they  could  relate  or 
discuss  personal  and  academic  problems. 

(b)  The    absence  of  advisors  or  counselors  with  time  and  interest  to 
advise  students  on  matters  other  than  course  selection  and  schedul- 
ing.    (Advisors  are  typically  seen  as  perfunctory,  and  concerned 
only  with  requirements  and  procedures.) 

(c)  The  irrelevancy  and  dishonesty  of  the  curriculum  in  dealing  with 
problems  and  issues  in  the  real  world. 

(d)  The  apparent  "systematic  discouragement"  blacks  get  when  they 
wish  to  pursue  a  career  in  science  or  other  "hard  core"  areas. 
The  students  seemed  to  view  this  discouragement  as  a  function  of 
two  primary  factors:    inadequacies  or  deficiencies  in  their  high 
school  education,  and  insufficient  interest  and  ability  of  most 
white  professors  to  take  the  time  to  help  them  overcome  these 
deficiencies. 

(e)  Prevolling  racism  in  our  society,  both  overt  and  subtle,  that 
blacks  must  constantly  confront.     (As  evidence  of  this  racism, 
they  cited  absence  of  planned  social  and  cultural  activities  for 
blacks,  prejudicial  assignment  of  work  study  and  financial  aid, 
pervasive  attitudes  of  "white  superiority"  among  whites,  and 
"complete  ignorance  and  lack  of  recognition  of  blackness.") 
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eradef  l^f  of  t         /  comparison  of  high  school  grades  with  college 
fZtll  Tit  f  u  f  T^f""^^*        ^^^"^       ^^11       ^hite  institutions, 

the  r.  f'^       w  ^"^'^^^"^'^^  application  of  time  and  self  to  studies, 

most  ?rpn    ^"7^^°"™^"^'  too  much  time  spent  working  were  Tnentioned 

iTcluT      "^Z".  T'T  difference.    A  few  students  in  commun- 

Ihe  T.^  r  ??  .J'i'  ^hat  their  grades  were  about 

the  same  or  slightly  better  than  in  high  school.    One  such  student  said 

tend  to'^n^^'v  T  "^"-g^-ble  in  college  and  that  college  students 

tend  to  apply  themselves  to  their  studies  more  than  do  high  school  students. 

Social  Life 

reRarSne"nn°''^'^  °^         ^  '^^""^         "^'^  improvement 

regarding  on-campus  social  life.    Although  most  two-year  colleg-  students 

the  fa^  ^h^ar^h'  ^^^^  if  ^ave  little  leisure  tlme^  '^^hey'^rl^icJ^ed 

so^i?i  .  ^  '    o^^^'  ^^^"^  virtually  nothing  in  the  realm  of 

tunJties         .oM*-,  ''"'^^  ^^^^  P^^^^^^  -i'^h  their  oppor- 

tunities for  social  interaction.    Yet,  even  they  complained  that  there  is 
not  enough  money  for  cultural  and  social  activities.  - 

„n-f„«'^L^''''°"^^''  criticism  came  from  students  in  white  colleges  and 
unlversitxes.    They  said  that  alttiough  all  students  were  required  to  pay 
ollv'TcHlTr^-'  these  funds  was  planned  by  whites,  and  usually 

only  activities  expressly  for  the  white  population  were  supported.  If 

puJ  fo^ti  !^^o  ^".^f  "f/°  ^'"P'  minority  students,  they  feel  they  should 
ZLli  I    ^'^°"^e"ed  effort  to  provide  at  least  some  activities  that  will 
appeal  to  minorities. 

orHpr^^o  many  activities  required  that  the  students  pay  or  have  money  in 
order  to  participate.    Some  students  argued  that  this  practice  is  not  only 

rtlZ       T""''  ''^^"^^y  increasing  on  the  college 

campus.    Many  students  asserted  that  dissatisfaction  with  social  life  had 
nZTrZt^  influenced  their  attitude  about  the  entire  college  and  had  had  a 
negative  effect  on  their  grades  and  motivation. 

Financial  Aid 

Throughout  the  interviews,  students  talked  about  the  importance  of 
financial  aid  and  the  part  it  played'  in  their  opportunity  to  get  a  college 

aid'tLrrr  •°  f  ''^^  ^^^^^^  P^^^^-     '^^  aLunt'of  financial 

ttLl/l  ^^'^^^^ed    the  opportunities  for  work-study,  and  scholarships 

^h«n  .nv  influenced  stlidents  in  choosing  a  particular  college  more       -  " 

J^v  °.    ;  f^'^tor.    In  addition  to  emphases  placed  on  financial  aid  in 
this  way,  inadequacy  of  personal  finances  was  listed  by  a  large  number  of  - 

.^Tu  Tu  ''^"^^"^  ^  '^^^^  °^  Although  availability  of 

aid  had  been  the  prime  factor  in  deciding  to  attend  college,  once  there 
many  students  found  that  they  did  not  have  enough  funds  to  stay  in  school 

costs°  TolTrnntTJ"^'-''         ^  """^"^  of  instances,  unanticipated  and  hidden 
costs  confronted  them  even  on  registration  day.     Besides,  some  were  told 

"°  available  to  them  after 

the  initial  year.    A  small  number  of  students  were  disappointed  that  they 
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had  not  been  able  to  attend  their  first-choice  colleges,  where  they  had 
been  admitted  and  given  some  aid — but  where,  with  absolutely  no  other  source 
of  money,  overall  expenses  would  have  been  too  great. 

Students  also  frequently  questioned  the  fairness  of  financial  aid 
administrators  and  some  of  the  guidelines  they  use  in  administering  aid, 
,  For  example,  '"everal  commented  that  blacks  and  other  minority  students 
seemed  to  be  assigned  financial  aid  packets  with  an  unusually  high  propor- 
tion of  high-interest  loans;    it  seemed  easier  for  nonminority  students  to 
get  on  the  work-study  program^    Furthermore,  the  job  assignments  given  non- 
minority  students  were  considered  to  be  more  meaningful  and  related  to 
their  majors. 

More  work-study  time  was  seen  by  many  students  as  one  way  of  resolv- 
ing their  financial  pressures.    Yet  many  felt  that  time  spent  working  inter- 
fered with  their  studies. 

Special  Programs 

Very  few  of  those  interviewed  reported  participating  in  either  the 
federally  funded  Special  Services  Program  or  special  programs  in  college 
of  any  sort.    However,  those  that  had  participated  in  Special  Services 
indicated  that  the  tutoring  was  extremely  valuable.    IThile  the  vast 
majority  of  tutors  were  other  students,  in  a  few  cases  they  were  faculty 
members.     It  was  pointed  out  that  student  tutor-counselors  should  be  ^. -'re- 
fully  screened,  well-qualified  to  help  other  students,  and  not  assigned  such 
an  important  responsibility  simply  because  they  are  on  work-study.     For  the 
most  part,  however,  student  tutors  were  considered  as  helpful  as  faculty 
members.    The  hours  set  for  tutoring,  particularly  late  ivy  the  evenings, 
were  often  a  problem.  * 

Counseling  was  generally  mentioned  by  students  in  Special  Services 
as  the  most  valuable  component.     Frequently  the  only  avenue  black  students 
saw  to  a  counselor  was  through  these  federally  supported  activities, 
although  most  colleges  offered  a  professional  counseling  service. 

A  few  other  students  who  reported  taking  remedial  courses  or  a 
reduced  course  load  were  extremely  critical  of  these  situations  because  of 
the  pressures  imposed  upon  them  later  to  "catch  up."    They  also  considered 
this  unfair  since  they  paid  full  fees  and  tuition,  and  in  the  end  their 
education  ^?ould  take  longer  and  cost  more  than  for  other  students.  Further- 
more, they  were  often  s^^gmatize^^  for  having  to  take  such  courses. 

I 

Surprisingly,  almost  none  of  the  black  students  reported  that  they 
would  quit  school  or  transfer  next  year.    They  planned  to  comp^lete  college, 
and  many  spoke  of  the  importance  of  an  education.    Most  two-j^ar  students 
planned  to  transfer  to  a  four-year  institution,  and  a  large  ^number  of 
students  planned  to  go  on  to  graduate  or  professional  school. 

It  would  probably  be  fair  to  state  in  summary  that  t}^  most  notable 
differences  in  the  reactions  of  black  students  in  colle^^  seem  to  be  ; 
largely  a  function  of  the  kind  of  institution  the  students  were  attending. 
Satisfactions  lessened  and  criticisms  heightened  as  we  examined  interviews 
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^nf  ^    fi"    ^  ^'^"'?^"ts  in  black  colleges,  then  those  in  two-year  colleges, 
and  finally  those  m  predominantly  white  four-year  institutions.    Most  stu- 
dents m  our  sainple  who  were  attending  selective  institutions  were  found  to 
be  extremely  unhappy.    Their  primary  complaints  were  too  much  academic 
pressure  with  few,  if  any,  social  or  nonacademic  outlets;  the  isolated 
m^^n^«?LH  Kr^'       the  college.,;  and,  the  disturbing  "facade  of  liberalism" 
maintained  by  tne  school,  its  student  body,  and  above  all,  its  faculty. 
These  problems,  combined  with  others  such  as  obtaining  adequate  financial 
resources,  appear  to  have  made  quite  an  impression  on  these  black  students. 
Ihe  observation  that  selective  institutions  had  admitted  very  few  financially 
poor  students  suggested  to  some  black  students  that  these  colleges,  in 
admitting  blacks,  might  be  more  Interested  in-capturing  federal  funds  than 
in  improving  the  student's  financial  situation.  ■ 


D«    A  Profile  of  the  Chicano  Students 


Although  the  Chicanes  interviewed  shared  the  problems  of  poverty  ^rigin 
found  m  the  other  minorities,  they  are  unique  in  several  respects.  First, 
language  barriers  in  some  Instances  inhibit  their  preparation  for  or  per-  " 
formance  in  college.    Second,  they  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  the  Southwest 
(where  the  nation's  major  minority,  the  blacks,  are  not  so  numerous),  and  in 
areas  where  native  Americans  are  also  concentrated.    Third,  like  the  native 
Americans,  their  culture  is  quite  distinctive  from  that  of  the  blacks,  and 
they  feel  the  institutions  they  attend  lag  in  recognizing  this  culture, 
fourth    not  having  had  distinctive  institutions  of  higher  education,  they, 
like  the  Indians,  feel  they  suffer  from  a  relative  paucity  of  individuals 
who  qualify  under  traditional  standards  for  faculty  and  staff  positions  in 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  High  School  Experience 

The  high  school  environment  of  the  Chicano  students  interviewed  was 
typically  integrated.    They  attended  school  with  both  blacks  and  whites 
and  occasionally  with  native  Americans  and  Asians.     In  almost  half  of  the 
cases,  the  white  students  at  their  schools  were  in  the  minority.  Student 
populations  varied  from  majority  black  (especially  in  urbah  areas)  to  30% 
or  AOA  black  compared  with  40%  Chicano  and  20%  white.    Some  of  the  students 
interviewed  felt  that  the  racial  mixture  was  a  positive  feature,  providing 
opportunities  for  more  frequent  interactions  between  races.    More  students 
however,  reported  ethnic-racial  tensions  and  disturbances,  particularly  at' 
schools  with  a  high  black  population.    Racial  tensions  were  also  reported 
at  schools  where  Chicanes  did  not  represent  a  sizable  percentage  of  the 
school  population,  a  condition  they  associated  with  the  almost  systematic 
exclusion  of  Chicanes  from  school  activities. 
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General  comments  about  high  school  were  mostly  negative.  Students 
complained  of  low  academic  standards  and  of  an  orientation  that  x^as  not 
geared  toward  further  education.    Students  were  often  channeled  away  from 
college  preparatory  programs,  if  indeed  strong  college  preparatory  courses 
existed.    Some  students  reported  that  counselors  were  concerned  only  with 
those  students,  usually  white,  with  the  greatest  chance  of  "success." 
Chicano  students  who  were  able  to  participate  in  college  prep  courses  . 
usually  gave  positive  comments  about  their  high  school  programs  and  their 
education. 

Many  of  the  other  uninspiring  high  school  conditions  were  related  to 
poor  equipment  and  gloomy  surroundings.    Students  often  complained  that 
the  environment  lacked  discipline,  a  condition  they  felt  quite  important 
if  they  were  to  achieve.    Another  major  weakness  cited  by  the  Chicano 
students  was  the  insensitivity  of  the  faculty  and  administration  to  the 
needs  and  problems  of  minorities.    Further  weaknesses,  mentioned  frequently, 
were  outdated  teaching  methods  and  inadequate  or  poor  facilities  (particu- 
larly in  the  sciences).  ^ 

The  Chicano  students  from  integrated  schools  saw  the  racial  mix  as 
a  positive  feature.    Students  also  found  ethnic  unity  groups  or  Chicano-* 
oriented  activities,  where  they  existed,  to  be  a  most  favorable  feature 
of  their  schools.    There   was   also  frequent  mention    of  a  single  course 
particularly  well-taught,  or  of  one  or  two  teachers,  usually  Chicanos, 
who  were  knowledgeable,  effective,  and  sensitive. 

Chicano  students  are  quite  vocal  about  how  their  schools  could  be 
improved.    They  want  better  teachers  who  know  their  subject  matter,  who  are 
enthusiastic  and  can  inspire  enthusiasm,  who  are  willing  and  able  to  use 
innovative  techniques,  who  will  Dluu  them  and  urge  them  in  creative  ways, 
and  who  care  for  and  understand  students,  particularly  Chicano  students. 
They  would  like  more  of  their  teachers  and  counselors  to  be  Chicano.  In 
fact,  they  recommend  that  more  Chicanos  be  placed  in  all  positions  in  the 
schools,  "except  gardening." 

These  students  would  like  more  structure  and  rigor  in  high  school. 
Some  mentioned  the  desire  for  more  challenging  work.    They  appeared 
particularly  sensitive  to  college  practices,  like  requiring  research  papers, 
that  had  been  missing  in  their  secondary  school  work.    Accurate  information 
about  colleges  should,  they  feel,  be  made  more  accessible  to  students  through 
counselors  and  college  recruiters,  with  particular  attention  to  availability, 
admission  procedures,  and  financial  aid. 

Most  of  the  students  interviewed  had  high  school  grade  averages  within 
the  C  range.    Generally,  only  those  who  had  A  averages  felt  their  high 
school  grades  fairly  reflected  their  ability.    Reasons  given  as  to  why  high 
school  grades  were  not  a  realistic  reflection  of  ability  included  lack  of 
challenge,  failure  to  apply  self  to  work,  prejudice  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
and  the  demands  of  a  part-time  job. 

The  decision  to  attend  college  was  fairly  simple  and  made  early  for 
about  1/3  of  the  students.    Several  had  been  encouraged  as  long  as  they 
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innuJcT^^'  J  ^^"^"'^  '°  ^""h"  themselves  or  they  had  been 

xnfluenced  by  the  situation  of  their  parents;  e.g.,  one  student  had  seen 

?ield  h"nr"'°Fo  "fh'"  '""^  "^^^  determined  to  do  better  than  a 

to  collegf:  students,  there  had  been  no  question  as  to  going 

r.^.  °J  2/3,  however,  the  decision  to  attend  college 

decL  raft!  T  ^^^^       hi^h  ^  few  :Le  their' 

became  available  S  S-duation,  for  example,  when  the  G.I.  Bill 

courses      xfi^^  f  i°  T""  °'  '^^^         '^^•^^^  ^         "ight  school 

and  tho^e  who  had  .  '"'T''  influential  in  their  decision, 

ence  helpfu?!         P^^^^^ipated  in  Upward  Bound  programs  rated  this  experl- 

Precollee;e  Propramfi 

highlf unJLfin^MT^'  (^^^^/"'^-^iew  reports  represent  students  at  a 
12  studen^rhJ  n  \  T"'  '"^^'^^^  separately  in  a  later  section), 

f  orvarLus  par  s  oflh':'  ^  '  P^-llege  program.  Only  five  respondents 
frequlntly  mentLn.H  n  participated  in  Upward  Bound,  the  most 

Bound    cited  ^hP  ^      ^y?^""**    ^^''^^  students,  of  whom    four  were  in  Upward 
Bound,  cited  the  precollege  program  as  having  had  a  positive  effect  on 

had  put  r\"?  r  '""^^  °^  these'cases,  the  programs 

studen  s  Sot  in  r      n  "  "'"P-  °^  Of  the  54 

students  not  in  precollege  programs,  11  indicated  that  such  programs 

existed  at  their  high  schools  but  they  did  not  participate  in  them  Thev 
IZlulirZl/n    r  f-^-^P-^"^       <^he  programs,^xcept  t  Zo  IZs 
bJIck  an?  I  '  ^"  '^^'^  instances,  the  schools  were  predominantly 

black  and  the  programs  were  almost  exclusively  for  blacks. 

was  rTlltlflo'tT'T  '^^Z  weaknesses  in  precollege  programs 

n!  structure.     Two  students,  for  example,  felt  their  programs 

exof  °'  ^"P""^^  P^°g-"'  componen  s;  five  others  favored 

add^t  oL^  fund!n°f '°  T'^'"'^  '""^^  of^trse^^Ulf 
proera^  M..r      ^-  T""^  I'^^'f '""^^  Students  seem  to  favor 

rnJl  T  informal  and  yet  reasonably  structured.    They  also  found 

The  College  Experience 

For  most  of  the  Chicano  students,  college  life  seems  to  be  less  than 

sidered  learned  and  proficient,  and  in  some  cases,  helpful  and  sensitive' 
but  often  abilities  were  marred  by  personal  characteristics  ("conser^atiCe  " 

admln^.'^'  .  """"•"^^  ^^"'^        '^he  student-faculty"  ' 

administration  collegiate  structure  seemed  to  be  the  administration. 
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Students  complained  that  administrators  were  hard  to  see,  that  they  "don't 
make  themselves  available."    There  were  very  few  administrators  viewed 
positively  by  the  students. 

Characterizations  of  faculty  apd  administrators  by  individual  students 
varied.    A  negative  remark  about  the  faculty  was  not  necessarily  accompanied 
by  a  negative  remark  about  the  administration,  suggesting  neither  whitewash 
nor  undue  cynicism.    Comments  by  students  within  a  single  school  indicated 
that,  occasionally,  they  had  very  different  perceptions.    For  example,  the 
administration  described  by  one  student  as  "very  cooperative"  was  described 
by  another  as  "caring  little." 

Social  Life 

Enthusiastic  comments  about  social  life  on  campuses  were  rare.  Some 
students  stated  that  they  were  unfamiliar  with  campus  social  life,  which 
may,  in  itself,  be  a  telling  comment.    Approximately  1/3  said  it  was  more 
or  less  the  same  for  all  students,  regardless  of  ethnic  group.    This  often 
meant  that  there  was  not  much  social  life  for  anyone.    Where  differences 
in  opportunities  were  felt  to  exist,  lack  of  money  was  considered  the  biggest 
obstacle  for  the  Chicanos.    Some  respondents  noted  that  wealth  determines  not 
only  what  one  can  do,  but  also  with  whom  one  can  do  it.     In  some  schools,  the 
more  affluent  majority  students  controlled  the  social  functions,  often 
through  a  rigid  fraternity/sorority  system  that  effectively  excluded  Chicanos.  . 
Students  who  attended  college  in  the  Southwest  were  the  most  outspoken  ^ 
critics  concerning  this  matter.    Where  social  outlets  were  not  expensive, 
however,  Chicanos  still  felt  restricted  by  the  orientation  of  available 
activities  for  middle-class  whites.  / 

Contrary  to  reported  high  school  experience,  ethnic  unity  groups  were 
mentioned  less  frequently;  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  Chicanos  were 
members.    Although  these  appeared  to  be  the  center  of  social  activity,  most' 
Chicano  students  reported  having  no  reservations  about  associating  freely 
with  people  who  are  culturally,  racially,  or  economically  di.fferent  from 
themselves.    A  small  number  said  they  prefer  to  associate  primarily,  if  not 
exclusively,  with  Chicanos.    However,  when  actual  association  patterns 
reported  were  examined,  it  was  found  that  most  Chicano  students  were  indeed 
associating  primarily  with  other  Chicanos. 

One  could  speculate  that  there  is  a  strong  relationship  between  insuf- 
JEicient  social  life,  for  students,  an  impassive  and  somewhat  alien  attitude 
toward  college  in  general,  and  grades.    The  majority  of  students  interviewed 
reported  receiving  lower  grades  in  college  than  they  received  in  high  school. 
(The  average  college  grade  was  approximately  2,4  on  a  4.0  scale.)  The 
reason  given  most  often  was  that  college  is  simply  harder  than  high  school 
and  that  the  transition,  both  academic  and  social,  had  been  difficult.  Most 
felt  that  the  college  grades  they  had  received  were  not  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  their  ability.    Some  placed  the  blame  on  the  fact  that  they  had 
to  work  and  did  not  have  the  time  or  t\e  energy  to  put  forth  their  best 
efforts.    Others  blamed  inadequate  preparation.    Nevertheless,  the  over- 
whelming majority  said  they  could  do  better  but  were  not  applying  themselves 
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(and  would,  if  pushed  to  achieve)..    Approximately  1/2  of  the  students 
indicated  that  their  grades  had  improved  since  their  first  semester  at 
college.    The  other  half  said  they  had  remained  the  same;  rarely  did  they 
get  worse.    Improved  performance  was  usually  credited  to  improved  adjust- 
ment to  college  life. 

Chicano  students'  comments  about  the  importance  of  a  college  educa- 
tion often  included  two  or  more  of  the  following  factors:    career  success, 
acquisition  of  particular  skills,  personal  growth,  and    better  opportunities 
to  help  Chicano  people. 

Nearly  half  of  the  respondents  indicated  directly  that  a  college  educa- 
tion is  important  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  job.    They  see  a  good  job, 
apparently  more  so  than  the  college  degree  itself,  as  opening  avenues  to 
self-determination  and  financial  security,  and  as  "success  in  the  system." 
About  1/3  of  the  Chicano  students  felt  that  college  is  important  as  a  place 
to  gain  knowledge  and  meet  people  (for  the  exposure  to  ideas  it  provides) 
and  as  a  way  to  personal  growth.    Another  reason,  mentioned  less  frequently, 
was  that  it  is  important  in  order  to  acquire  a  specific  skill  or  an  academic 
degree,  for  example  "You  need  college  to  become  a  teacher."    While  only  a 
small  number  of  students  explicitly  stated  that  they  felt  college  was 
important  as  a  means  to  helping  their  fellow  Chicanos,  it  is  conceivable  that 
many  more  believe  that  it  was  tacitly  understood  that  their  education- 
providing  knowledge,  skills,  growth,  and  position—would  help  other  Chicanos 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  most  aspired  to  careers  in  one  or  another  social 
service  area. 

Responses  as  to  why  a  student  chose  to  attend  a  .particular  college 
centered  mostly  around  financial  reasons,  often  coupled  with  the  location 
of  the  school.    Almost  half  of  the  Chicano  students  indicated  that  they 
chose  their  particular  college  because  it  was  close  to  home,  permitting  them 
to  live  at  home,  retain  their  jobs,  or  otherwise  be  financially  feasible. 
On  the  whole,  Chicanos  did  not  seem  to  choose  a  particular  college  on  the 
basis  of  its  academic  program  or  its  social  or  cultural  environment.    In  a 
few  cases,  students  reported  that  they  were  influenced  to  go  to  a  specific 
college  by  a  friend,  relative,  counselor,  or  recruiter.    One  student  said 
that  the  staff  of  his  Upward  Bound  program  recommended  the  college  he  is 
attending. 

Special  Programs 

Nearly  all  of  the  students  whose  interviews  were  reviewed  in  general 
(50  of  66)  were  participating  in  at  least  one  special  college  program.  Most 
were  involved  in  a  financial  aid  program,  and  the  program  mentioned  most 
often  was  work-study.    For  the  most  part  the  other  programs  were  concerned 
with  counseling  and  tutoring. 

Work-study  programs  were  criticized  for  not  offering  enough  money  and 
for  limitations  on  the  number  of  hours  one  could  work.    Students  also  made 
negative  remarks  about  being  paid  on  a  once-a-month  basis.    Some  said  they 
would  like  to  see  more  and  better  jobs  available  to  them,  and  many  strongly 
recommended  work  options  in  fields  related  to  their  majors.    Such  an 
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opportunit^y  would  minimize  the  problem  of  "boring  jobs"  and  make  the  value 
of  the  program  more  than  simply  a  financial  one.    At  the  same  time,  they 
did  not  discount  the  value  of  money  received  for  work;     this  for  mfost  made 
continuing  education  possible. 

Students  seemed  satisfied  with  their  counseling  programs,  although 
they  were  nonspecific  in  their  comments.    On  the  other  hand,  comments  about 
tutorial  programs  were  rather  varied.    Overall,  students'  comments  were  posi-- 
tive  when  tutors  were  available  in  a  wide  range  of  fields,  but  they  were 
extremely  critical  of  tutors  who  were  unprepared.    They  noted  that  adequate 
time  must  be  allotted  per  tutorial  session,  that  the  session  must  not  be, 
schedult^d  simply  at  the  convenience  of  the  tutor,  and  that  some  care  should 
be  taken  to  match  students  with  tutors  who  could  help. 

A  small  percentage  of  students  interviewed  indicated  participation  in 
the  Special  Services  Program^.    Few  details  or  comments  were  given  about 
these  programs  except  that  they  were  felt  ta  be  successful  in  helping 
students  adjust  to  college  life.    At  one  institution  the  program  was  praised 
for  having  "brought  more  minorities"  to  the  campus  and  having  "united 
minorities."    At  another  college,  where  the  thrust  of  the  program  was  tutorial, 
students  reported  improvements  in  their  school  work  and  grades;  they  also 
commended  the  program  for  the  feeling  of  security  it  gave  them  to  know  that 
academic  help  -was  available.     In  five  distinct  instances  a  special  program 
such  as  Equal  Opportunity  Program  (EOP)  or  Special  Services  was  named  as 
having  made  college  decidedly  more  attractive. 

One  Western  school  was  unique  in  many  ways.    It  is  fairly  new,  was 
created  expressly  for  Indians  and  Chicanos,  is  fairly  small,  and  has  a 
distinctive  study  body.    The  comments  of  the  students  interviewed  were 
markedly  different,  and  so  are  treated  separately.     Students  said  they 
ciiose  this  particular  school  to  learn  about  their  culture,  to  gain  a  sense 
of  identity,  and  because  they  could  "feel  at  home  here."    None  of  those 
interviewed  had  been  involved  in  precollege  programs.    On  the  whole,  they 
were  enthusiastic  about  their  college  life.    They  felt  no  racial  barriers 
between  the  students,  but  said  "they  should  work  together  more  sometimes." 
The  faculty  members  were  considered  competent  and  receptive  to  the  needs  of 
the  students.    "They  know  our  problems  and  are  very  helpful,"    However,  the  f 
administration  was  suspected  to  be  too  influenced  by  white  values.  All 
interviewees  (except  one  who  is  also  a  counselor  and  teacher  at  the  inctitu-- 
tion)  felt  that  the  quality  of  education  was  good. 

Students,  they  said,  have  an  active  voice  in  governing  the  school,  ac 
least  with  regard  to  the  special  programs.    Four  of  the  five  interviewed  had 
participated  in  a  special  program.    They  were  also  involved  in  recruiting, 
in  instructional  internships,  and  in  programs  for  aiding  migrant  workers. 
Remarks  about  the  programs  were  generally  positive. 

The  school's  social  life  was  looked  upon  favorably.    Perhaps  this  is 
due  in  part  to  the  absence  of  racial  barriers  and  the  rather  cohesive 
student  population.    One  student  referred  to  it  as  "one  big  family."  Inter-- 
estingly,  none  of  the  students  indicated  membership  in  an  ethnic  unity 
group.    The  greatest  concerns  of  these  students  were  the  future  and 
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success  of  this  college,  with  three  of  the  five  students  interviewed  stating 
tnat  the  school  needs  more  funds  and  full  accreditation. 

.In  summary  and  in  elaboration,  the  Chicano  students  as  a  group  felt  that 
they  had  been  channeled  away  from  the  most  appropriate  secondary  school  cur- 
riculum with  regard  to  college  preparation.    Unlike  others,  they  emphasize 
that  contact  with  other  subcultures  in  high  school  had  been  warmly  received, 
except  for  some  tensions  involved  in  situations  where  there  is  a  black 
student  majority.     But  like  other  students  in  the  survey,  they  felt  that 
their  teachers  had  serious  inadequacies,  not  the  least  of  which  was  failure 
CO  knou  u,ach  auout  or  understand  the  Chicano  culture. 

rh^..°^''^'^°"  to  attend  college  'generally  comes  late  in  life.     In  choosing, 
Chicanos  generally  stay  near  home  and  m?;  usually  for  financial  reasons! 
^n^^r  ^  f '  ""^^y  -seldom  find  adequate  social  outlets  that  they  can 

L  f  °*  .^^y/^^"  ^°  feel  a  strong  senW  of  cultural  heritage,  and  do 
°  ^"  activities  of  the  college.  Their 

goals  are  pragmatic  and  have  a  general  focus  on  humanitarian  or  social 
servxce  roles , 

The  experience  at  one  institutibn  designated  as  "unique"  in  this  study 
strongly  sifggests  that  free  of  pressures  from  majority  society  (and  cultures), 
Chicano  students  were  significantly  more  pleased*  with  their  educational 
experiences.    They  indicated  a  strong  sense  of  aj^preciation  for  determining 
and  controlling  their  own  destiny,  a  common  „cry,  from  most  minority  groups. 
The  most  significant  implication  of  this  point  is  that  unlike  whites  and 
blacks  in  this  country,  few,  if  any,  other  minority  groups  operate  schools 
wtiere  tne  majority  population  is  their  own. 


E.  V  A  Profile  of  the  Native  American  Students 


A  theme  appearing  throughout  the  interviews  of  native  x\merican  students 
is  that    the    social' well-being  of  the  native  Americans  is  directly  related 
to  the  n'umber'^of  their  own  people  surrounding  them.    Even  though  this  is  not 
a  new  insight,*  it  is  a"  fact  that  is  well  known  only  to  those  who  have  any 
experience  wqrking  with  native  Americans".     This  point  is  explained  here 
because  it  was  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  students.     Furthermore,  it 
seems  to  be  overlooked  or  ignored  in  the  funding  of  native  American  programs 

The  report  that  follows  presents  results  of  interviews  from  two  points 
of  view:    one.  is  regional  and  the  second  is  as  an  ethnic,  native  American. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  very  few  native  iVipericans  attend  college 5  there- 
fore, the  results,  in  the  college  section  in  particular,  will  be  presented 
as  a  series  of  case  studies  rather  than  generalizations  derived  from  a 
large  sample  of* student  responses. 

#  •  * 

The  High  School  Experience 

Less  than  twenty  percent  of  the  students  interviewed  participated  in 
any  kind  of  precollege  program.     Of  that  number,  all  but  one  par,ticipated 
in  Upward  iJound.     Those  who  participated  in  Uj,ward  Bound  were  encouraged 
by  the  previ,ew  of  college  they  received  and  perhaps  more  by  the  attention 
they  were  gi^n.     However,'  one  East  Coast  respondent  did  not  appreciiJte 
the  fact  that  they  were  "paid"  for  Attending  the. first  year  and  had  to 
earn  their  stipend  the  secout!  year  they  were  in  the  program.     One  inter- 
viewee felt  .the  counselors  were  prejudiced  and  suggested  that.,  there  sl  iuld 
be  an  equal  number  of  students  from  each  of  the  three  ethnic  groups,  i.  dian, 
black  and  white.    .Sev.enty  percent  of  those  students  participating  in  Upward 
Bourvd  gave  it  ^credit  for  their  going  to  college  and  mentioned- counseling 
as  a  particular  strong  point.     Upward  Bound  was  also  given  credit  for  pre- 
paring students  more  fully  for  college.    Of  all  interviewees,  there  were 
only  four  who  indicated  that  a  precollege  program  was  available, but  had  not^ 
taken  advantage  of  it. 

• 

Students  coming  from  primarily  native  American  *public  schools  were 
generally  lavish  in  their  praise  of  their  secondary  schools.  Criticisms, 
if  any,  were  mostly  directed  toward  lack  of  proper  college  preparatory 
classes.    The  picture  created  for  the  Atlantic  Coast  secondary  school^  was 
one 'of  an  easygoing  social  life  that  created  few  anxieties.    This  appears 
to  have  rather  a  positive  effect  on  the  attitudes  toward  teachers,  many  of 
whom  were  described  as  "friendly  and  helpful."    Most  students  from  this  area 
mentioned  teachers  and  counselors  as  well  as  parents  and  relatives  as  the 
major" influence  in  their  decision  to  attend  college. 

Stud-ents  who  attended  BIA  Mission  and  other  exclusively  Indian  school^ 
had  feixed  feelings.     While  there  was  general  approval  of.  the  social  setting, 
there  was  a  great  deal'  of  criticism  leveled  at  the  strictness  of  rules. 
There  was  some  criticism  of  the  curriculum  that  is  alleged  not  to  be  college 
preparatory.    Teachers  "^in  some  cases  were  called  "prejudiced  against  native 
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Americans."    This  view  of  boarding  schools  is  a  perplexing  one.    While  most 
students  like  the  fact  that  they  are  together  as  native  Americans,  the 
restrictive  nature  of  the  environment,  obviously,  causes  unnecessary  anxieties 
and  tensions  ambng  the  student  body.    There  appears  to  be  a' need  fo»  a  new 
attitude  to  be  developed  in  the.  administering  of  these  schools-;  one  that  will 
allow  the  students,  teachers,  counselors,  and  administration  to  work  together 
for  better  learning  activities  rather  than  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

Students  who  attended  public  schools  in  which  they  were  a  decided 
minority  appeared  to  have  the  greatest  difficulty- of  ail.    Many  of  those  * 
interviewed  had  failed  to  graduate  from  high  school;  a  few  of  these  have 
now  attained  GED  diplomas.     One  girl  indicated  that  ,she  was  expelled  from 
six  different  schools  before  quitting,  and  a  boy  reported  being  expelled  from 
eight  different  schools  before  quitting.     In  the  case  of  the  latter,  school 
size  varied  from  a  fairly  large  enrollment-  to  a  rather  small  enrollment,  but 
in^all  cases,  native  Americans  had  constituted  a  very  small  minority  in  the 
^student  populations.     In  the  cases  cited,  the  schools  were  located  in  the  ^ 
Southwest  and  Far  West. 

In  a  Northern  setting  the  remarks  were  not  quite  as  harsh,,  even  though 
racial  ratios  continued  to  be  heavily  in  favor  of  non-Indians.    One  respondent 
said,  "They  had  good  counselors,  good  activities^  a  Human  Relations  Club, 
and  concerned  teachers."    A  revealing  picture  of  one  school  and  ^ouimunity 
is  presented  in  the  statement,  "It  was  small,  rural,  substandard  academically, 
with  much  localism  in  attitudes  and  prejudices,  usually  more  on  the  economic 
than  a  racial  basis.    It  had  no  counseling  at  all,  or  any  type  of  encourage- 
ment . " 

In  summary,  and  generally  speaking,  the  attitude  toward  high  school  was 
a  negative  one  except  for  students  from  primarily  native  American  public 
schools.     Upward  Bound  seemed  helpful  but  was  available  to  far  too ^ few; 
Talent  Search  was  not  mentioned.     Indian  stadents  from  public  sc^-'ools  .where 
they  had  been  a  minority  revealed  general  unhappiness  and  wer'2  unimpressed 
by  faculties.    Those  in  schools  where  they  had  been  a  majority  were  much 
more  positive.     Students  from  boarding  schools,  while  they  approved  of  the 
school  itself  and  the  social  life  it  of feted,  resented  the  regimentation  that 
was  forced  upon,  them. 

The  College  Experience:     Case-  Reports  ^ 

A  small  Junior  College  on  the  East  Coast  has  done  an  excellent  job  of 
selling  the  school  to  the  students.    The  attitudes  of  its  students  represented 
in  the  study  indicate  an  almost  unbelievably  harmonious  campus.  Typical 
comments  were:     (Faculty)  "They  are  nice  and  helpful";   (Racial)  "There  is  no 
-vprejudice  here";   (Social  Life)  "Everyone  participates,  no  matter  what  class 
you  are  in,  rich  or  poor."    The  percentage  of  native  Americans  enrolled  at 
this  institution  (seven  percent)  was  much  higher  than  the  usual  less-than-oue- 
percent,  alt;ho.ugh  it  was  still  low^.     Work-study  was  the  only  federal  program 
mentioned  ,and  it  had  one  native  American  participant.     However,  several 
students  reported  that  they  took  noncrediL  courses  tlia't  helped  them  consider- 

♦ably.,   Even  though  this  was  a  low  tuition  state-supported  college,  some 

^students  indicated  financial  problems. 
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In  a  Northern  university  bordering  Canada,  there  was  a  different 
attitude.    I^ile  no  one  spoke  clearly  of  racial  prejudice,   there  was  strong 
evidence  of  economic  discrimination.     Isolated  as  the  university  is,  it 
appears  that  "Greeks"  on  campus  are  elite.    There  appeared  to  be  resentment 
toward  this  by  the  native  Americans  because  of  the  economic  requirements 
of  belonging  to  a  fraternity  or  sorority.    Work-study  was  the  only  special 
program  mentioned.     The  interviewees*  impressions  were  that  the  faculty 
and  some  students 'were  quite  apathetic.     Several  students  spoke  of  lack  of 
coiimiunications  between  staff  and  students  generally.     One  student  *s  comment 
may  help  to  summarize  the  prevailing  attitude  of  most  Indian  students  in 
this  college:     "While  it  is  necessary  to  be  here,  OK;  but  boy,  will  I  be 
glad  to'  leave!"    The  most  significant  recurring  theme  in  these  interviews 
was  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  and  participation  in  the  native  American 
organizations  that  filled  many  voids  and  served  the  students  in  numerous 
other  ways,  including  publication  of  a  national  newspaper. 

A  slightly  different  attitude  was  found  in  another  school  in  the  North 
Central  part  of  the  country.    Many  of  the  individuals  interviewed  participated 
in  Special  Services,  and  were  appreciative  of  it.    However,  students  reported 
that  the  program  was  "criminally"  underfunded  and  consequently  was  a  "let 
down"  for  participants.    The  Indian  organization  was  a  factor  in  social  life 
and  that  appeared  to  be  the  main  sustaining  force*     There  was  a  lot  more 
concern  about  an  Indian-white  conflict.     Some  students,  however,  either 
ignored  the  situation  or  did  not  believe  it  existed.     Some  accused  white 
faculty  and  students  of  prejudice;  others  blamed  the  conflict  on  lack  of 
communications  and  a  white  attitude  of  superiority.     Older  students  with 
children  found  the  community  difficult  to  deal  with.     This  was  particularly 
noted  by  one  individual  whose  husband  was  in  a  doctoral  program.  As 
mentioned  befpre,  the  fact  of  Indian  awareness  through  their  organization 
was  a  strengthening  factor,  and  many  students  indicated  much  faith  in  its 
ability  to  be  what  it  seemed  to  be,  a  refuge  from  an  alien  society.  Indian 
faculty  were  praised  and  non-Indian  faculty  members  were  given,  for  the  most 
part,  very  little  praise.    Many  of  the  students  at  this  school  were  in  special 
short  term  courses  such  as  law  enforcement  and  telecommunications. 

A  large  institution  in  a  major  industrial  city  had  a  very  strong  native 
American  program,  apparently^  funded  through  Special  Services.  Several 
students  mentioned  the  native  American  program  as  the  primary  reason  for 
being  in  college.    The  social  atmosphere,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  be 
overpowering  in  favor  of  middle-class  whites.     This  situation  led  to  a 
polarization  in  most  instances  and  this  appeared  to  have  actually  strengthened 
the  effectiveness  of  the  native  American  program.     Recruiters  for  the 
university  seemed,  to  be  active — one  of  the  greatest  concerns  was  getting 
more  native  Americans  in  school.    Also,  the  students  were  provided  a  good 
forum  for  determining  the  course  of  this  program;  this  factor  probably 
contributed  heavily  to  the  strong  retention  rate  noted  at  this  school. 

In  a  Northwestern  university  there  was  the  usual  cry  fcr  "more  native 
American  students."    Students  were  also  resentful  of  the  attitude  of  the 
general  public  in  the' "College  Town"  where  the  institution  was  located. 
Several  complaints  arose  over  the  fact  that  the  Special  Services  director 


^ther It  ^^"^'^^"^  ^PPe^^  to  have  the  interest  of  students 

a  .^rJ^;  those  of  his  own  ethnic  background  at  heart.     Work-study  was 
a  strong  factor  m  the  lives  of  those  few  who  were  participants. 

Dortr«v^"'n^\f""^°''  ^"         ^^"'^h  ^^"'^^^l  ""ited  States  seemed  to 

other  hanS    I  t  f  '  ^nobility  for  native  Americans,  and  on  the 

o^hpr  t  a'  !  ""^^^^i^"t  role  for  them  in  relation  to  that  provided  to  the 

reJealedlo^  n    "^^r/"^'""  ''''''''''  aspirations  for  social  mobility 

revealed  hostile  attitudes  toward  blacks  which  were  noticeable  in  their 
comments.     There  was  no  Special  Services  nor  work-study  participation  indi- 
^all  .itp      f "^^"ts  appeared  to  have  chosen  the  institution  because  of  its 
S  sorts      tit  "^f  ^^SS^^'^  complaint  was  a  social  one 

to  do."  isolation  of  the  institution  caused  the  problem  of  "nothing 

interiipwl  ^t^'t  °^  ^""'^^'^"^ion  on  the  West  Coast  was  the  source  of  several 
T/.r  It         t    "'^y  have  been  more  revealing  if  the  institution  had  been 

f  ?  institution  simply  was  not  ready  for 

the  kinds  of  questions  being  asked  of  its  students.    Work-study,  however, 

'"were^ve™hpTr'r'/'''°"  ^"  °^  ^^e  students.    The  students 

were  overv;helmingly  in  support  of  the  concept  of  the  school  structure  and 
found  most  disappointment  in  the  area  of  prior  expectations  against  the 
current  reality.     Most  students  were  older  (24  and  above)  and  few  had 
actually  graduated  from  high  school.     There  were  mixed  impressions  about 
faculty  and  administration.     Some  indicated  that  they  were  doing  the  best 
they  could  under  the  circumstanced;  others  noted  that  the  faculty  were  not- 
prepared  for  the  task  at  hand.     The  most  pressing  problem  at  this  insti- 
tution IS  funding  and  this  affects  the  stability  of  the  students'  lives  as 
well,,  according  to  the  interviews. 

Several  generalizations  emerge  from  the  interviews  that  should  be 
mentioned  by  way  of  summarizing  and  augmenting  what  has  been  reported. 
Financial  need  is  a  major  problem  in  all  areas,  and  the  resulting  insecurity 
nas  a  great  hold  on  the  student  population.     Grades  are  generally  low  to 
passing,  failing  in  some  cases,  but  extremely  good  in  others.     The  social 
stability  of  the  individual  appears  to  have  great  effect  on  the  grades. 
Another  factor  that  appears  to  be  directly  related  to  grades  is  personal 
problems.     (There  were  several  with  poor  grades  who  were  either  in  the 
process  of  divorce  or  who  were  recently  divorced.)     It  was  interesting  to 
note  the  large  number  of  older  Indian  students  who  are  determined  to  graduate 
despite  the  pressures.     Many  young  students,  on  the  other  hand,  were  hampered 

n?"  ''"''^^  '^"'"^  '°  ^  ^^^Se  institution  and  were  having 

trouble  coping,     in  all  cases,  students  were  grateful  for  special  programs 
but  with  the  specific  reservations  mentioned  earlier.     Finally,  there  was 
an  overall  concern  for  the  survival  of  the  culture,  and  thus,  the  native 
Americans  in  all  institutions  expressed  the  desire  to  "help  their  own"  in 
various  ways.    This  was  the  only  factor  that  emerged  everywhere,  from  East 
Coast  to  West  Coast. 
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Emphasis  on  Students'  Successes  and  Satisfactions 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  most  influential  factor  in  the 
students*  decision  to  go  to  college  was  pressure  from  parents  and  relatives 
(other,  than  the  student's  own  decision  centered  around  gaining  skills). 
Upward  Bound  was  a  factor  in  several  cases,  and  hijgh  school  counselors  were 
rated  high  as  an  important  influence.     Institutional  counseling  while  in 
.college  was  generally  not  regarded  as  significant  unless  it  was  associated 
with  an  Indian  program.    A  large  number  of  students  were  not  pleased  with 
their  own  performance,  and  a  number  of  intangible  factors  and  pressures 
seem  to  come  into  play  here.     One  could  not  isolate  from  the  interviews 
any  single  factor,  except  perhaps  the  usually  small  number  of  native 
Americans  at  both  the  student  and  faculty  levels.     A  large  number  of 
students  acknowledged  the  temptation  of  quitting  school,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  interview  they  stated  determination  to  finish.     In  most  cases, 
students  found  the  institution  to  be  too  traditional  in  its  approaches  to 
higher  education,  with  little  regard  for  individual  and  cultural  differences. 
One  reason  for  this  probably  relates  to  the  low  visibility  of  the  native 
Americans  on  most  campuses. 

Special  Programs 

Students  who  were  in  Upward  Bound  found  the  programs  stimulating  for 
the  most  part.     The  faculties  and  counselors  of  this  program  seemed  to  be 
the  focal  point  of  their  comments.     In  fact,  where  students  had  participated 
in  Upward  Bound,  a  teacher  or  counselor  was  the  only  person  mentioned  as  a 
factor  in  their  decision  to  go  to  college.     Ethnic  identification  was  another 
important  criterion  used  by  native  Americans  in  judging  Upward  Bound  as  well 
as  other  programs.     Students  who  participated  in  Special  Services  programs, 
exclusively  Indian,  were  unanimously  pleased  while  those  who  were  in  mixed 
programs  appeared  unsure  and  far  less  satisfied.     Students  who  were  not 
participants  in  special  programs  either  had  no  knowledge  of  them  or  described 
them  in  nonevaluative  terms.     Those  students  who  were  in  other  kinds  of 
special  programs,  such  as  tutorial  or  noncredit  courses,  generally  were 
grateful  for  the  added  opportunity  that  was  available  t9  them.    While  there 
was  limited  participation  in  work-study  (9  of  54),  it  was  welcomed.  It 
was  sometimes  the  saving  program  for  a  college  career,  even  though  the  jobs 
were  often  considered  menial.  ' 

There  seemed  to  be  no  question  for  the  interviewees  of  the  value  of  the 
programs  mentioned.     The  problems  have  already  been  mentioned  and  the  impli- 
cations, seem  to  indicate  that  the  programs  should  be  more  widespread  with 
more  native  American  identity  reflected  both  in  staff  and  student  bodies. 
The  problem  of  needed  funding  seems  to  be  forever  present.     In  the  area  of 
financial  aid,  however,  there  is  a  wariness  of  accepting  loans  to  attend 
college.     One  student  mentioned  he  was  $5,000  in  debt,  an  obligation  that 
appears  to  be  totally  unnecessary  had  he  had  proper  financial  counseling. 

One  of  the  most  overwhelming  institutional  needs  that  grows  out  of  the 
experience  of  the  native  Americans  is  the  development  of  a  viable  forum  for 
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racial  communications.     The  reactions  of  the  students  reveal  a  vast  amount 
of  alienation  from  the  general  college  environment.     Indian  Studies  programs 
were  mentioned  by  many  as  a  vital  necessity  for  th^  progress  of  Indian 
education,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improvements  they  would  make  for  the  rest 
of  the  educational  world.    With  two  rather  notable  exceptions,  the 
institutions  represented  appear  to  be  viewed  as  something  apart  from  the 
students  they  purportedly  serve-    Perhaps  the  colleges  have  become  more 
concerned  with  the  survival  of  the  institution  than  that  of  the  people,  who 
after  all,  are  the  reason  for  their  existence.     It  was  mentioned  that 
the  atmosphere  on  one  campus  was  ''cold"  and  perhaps  that  is  because  the 
institution  has  long  since  died  and  the  only  thing  remaining  is  a  mausoleum 
m  which  students  are  expected  to  ferret  out  an  education,  to  reconstruct 
the  body  from  the  dusty  bones  that  clutter  the  halls. 

F.     A  Profile  of  the  Physically  Disabled  Students 

The  results  of  the  49  available  interviews  indicate  that  physically 
disabled  students  are  distinctly  different  from  the  other  groups  of 
"disadvantaged''  students.     First,  few  handicapped  persons  attend  college 
or  even  get  a  high  school  diploma,  unless  they  come  from  middle-  or  upper- 
class  backgrounds. \  Almost  all  of  those  interviewed  were  white  and  above 
the  poverty  criterion.     Second,  the  physically  disabled  (blind,  deaf  and 
para-  or  quadraplegic)  are  characterized  by  a  driving  need,  yet  an  anxiety 
about  their  ability  to  become  fully  integrated  into  their  school  society 
and  eventually  into  society  as  fully  participating  and  productive  individuals 
This  need  and  this  anxiety  pervaded  their  evaluation  of  their  educational 
experiences.     Third,  they  lack  the  sense  of  group  consciousness  or  group 
assertiveness  that  characterizes  the  minority  student  groups.     Finally,  the 
nature' of  their  disadvantage,  with  its  implications  for  supportive  programs, 
would  logically  seem  to  be  quite  different  from  those  affected  by  poverty 
or  minority  group  status. 

The  High  School  Experience 

The  handicapped  student  tended  to  appraise  his  high  school  preparation 
according  to  whether  it  had  any  special  programs  geared  to  his  physical 
disability  per  se  and  to  how  well  it  prepared  him  academically  for  college. 

Most  of  the  students  interviewed  came  from  small  high  schools  with  not 
enough  money,  facilities,  or  disabled  cohorts  for  the  provision  or  support 
of  special  programs.     Specially-trained  teachers  were  unheard  of.     In  large 
schools,  the  lack  of  special  attention  to  the  handicapped  student's  needs 
was  attributed  to  not  enough  faculty  for  the  number  of  students.  The 
students  from  large  high  schools,  however,  seemed  in  general  to  have  a 
more  favorable  opinion  of  their  precollege  preparation  than  did  those 
attending  smaller  schools.    The  fact  that  those  in  larger  schools  had  the 
advantage  of  more  course  offerings,  more  materials,  and  more  informed 
guidance  counselors  apparently  accounts  for  the  notable  difference. 
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In  spite  of  this  difference,  the  consensus  among  the  students  inter- 
viewed was  that  high  schools  sorely  need  to  give  more  consideration  to  the 
special  instructional  needs  of  the  physically  handicapped  as  well  as  to 
their  particular  curricular  and  vocational  guidance  needs.     Because  no 
courses  were  geared  to  the  learning  disadvantages  of  the  handicapped,  these 
students  were  often  just  put  into  the  "slower  learner'*  courses;  for  example, 
blind  students  who  could  not  use  normal  textbooks,  deaf  students  who  could 
not  use  audio-visual  materials,  or  paraplegics  who  had  no  use  of  their 
hands  and  could  not  take  notes  in  class  (they  were  often  treated  as  problem 
learners  whatever  their  scholastic  ability). 

Deaf  students  especially  commented  on  the  importance  of  special  high 
school  programs  in  English  and  reading,  an  awareness  that  seemed  to  sharpen 
on  college  entrance.    More  important,  though,  was  the  practical  application 
of  these  subjects  for  deaf  students,     English  and  reading  skills  are 
imperative  for  communication  with  the  rest  of  society,  and  deaf  students 
were  very  aware  (and  resentful)  of  the  double  disadvantage  facing  them 
because  of  inferior,  casual  education  in  these  areas.    They  were  frustrated 
by  their  isolation  from  the  hearing  society.     Thus,  they  felt  an  urgent 
need  for  programs  with  professionally  trained  teachers  for  the  deaf  at  the 
high  school  level,  not  only  for  providing  a  better  preparation  for  college, 
but  also  for  their  psychological  well-being. 

No  standard  program  geared  to  the  specific  physical  facilitation  needs 
of  college-oriented  physically  handicapped  persons  seemed  to  exist  at  the 
high  school  level.     The  Department  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  whose 
program  was  mentioned  most  frequently,  seemed  to  function  mostly  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  student. 

Handicapped  students  also  frequently  mentioned  a  desiic  for  guidance 
counselors  who  better  understood  their  needs.     They  felt  that  their  counselors 
were  too  academically  oriented,  or  only  concerned  with  students  going  on  to 
college.     The  disabled  students  were  keenly  concerned  with  their  vocational 
potential  whether  or  not  it  related  to  college  attendance. 

Special  schools  for  the  handicapped  were  not  evaluated  favorably  by  the 
few  who  had  attended  them,     A  student  from  a  special  high  school  for  the 
blind  noted  that  one  of  the  best  experiences  he  could  have  had  as  training 
for  college  would  have  been  more  interaction  with  seeing  people.  Many 
students  agreed  that  the  exclusiveness  of  such  an  environment  was  detrimental 
to  their  later  interaction  with  the  outside  world,  and  that  this  segregation 
made  them  more  self-conscious  and  resentful  of  their  disablement. 

The  College  Experience 

The  character  of  the  college  experience  for  the  handicapped  student 
varies  and  must  be  assessed  first  by  the  nature  of  his  handicap  and  then 
by  the  type  of  school  he  is  attending. 
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Courses.     Students  at  four-year  colleges  were  generally  impressed  with 
the  course  offerings  and  the  quality  of  education.     In  several  cases,  this 
may  have  resulted  from  the  contrast  with  their  dissatisfaction  with  their 
high  school  situations.     Consequently,  they  commented  on  their  increased 
motivation  and  interest  in  education  since  coming  to  college.    There  were 
concerns,  however,  about  the  relevance  of  the  college  curriculum.    A  student 
at  a  large  West  Coast  university  remarked  that  college  was  "way  off  in  an 
unreal  world  of  aid  to  no  one."    According  to  him,  this  could  be  remedied 
in  part  by  eliminating  many  freshman  requirements,  and  allowing  "students 
to  become  more  involved  in  real  life."    Students  from  other  colleges  and 
universities  requested  more  practical  courses  such  as  home  economics. 
These  comments  seem  to  reflect  the  pragmatic  and  vocational  orientation 
of  these  students  and  to  reinforce  the  expressed  need  for  specialized 
vocational  guidance,  even  at  the  college  level.     Furthermore,  the  comments 
indicated  the  underlying  anxiety  expressed  by  most  physically  handicapped 
students  about  preparing  to  live  and  work  in  the  larger  society. 

Students  surveyed  at  two-year  colleges  also  generally  had  concerns 
about  their  education.     They  enjoyed  the  courses  they  had  but  most  commented 
that  there  were  just  not  enough  available.    Three  interviewees  from  a 
special  college  for  the  deaf  within  a  community  college  commended  the 
quality  of  the  courses  as  well  as  the  materials  and  other  aids  available 
to  them.     Although  they  felt  they  were  receiving  a  good  education,  this  did 
not  compensate  for  their  lack  of  interaction  with  hearing  society. 

Professors.     The  physically  disabled  students  interviewed  were  almost 
unanimous  m  their  satisfaction  with  student-teacher  relationships.  Many 
remarked  that  the  professors  were  friendly  as  well  as  helpful.     The  only 
exception  to  this  came  from  a  number  of  complaints  from  students  attending 
a  small  state  college.     One  student  discussed  the  need  for  teachers  to 
become  more  familiar  with  vhe  needs  of  handicapped  students.    Another  said 
that  the  professors,  and  the  student  body  on  the  whole,  seemed  to  have  many 
misconceptions  about  his  handicap  (blindness)  and  misjudged  his  abilities 
and  limitations.  » 

Social  Bife  and  the  College  Environment.     Almost  all  of  the  respondents, 
regardless  of  the  school  they  were  attending,  were  pleased  with  the  atmosphere 
at  the  college  and  the  friendliness  of  the  people.    The  opportunity  that 
college  provides  to  achieve  some  independence  from  home,  to  be  a  part  of  the 
real  world  of  normal  peers,  was  most  important  to  the  disabled,  and  most 
were  enthusiastic  about  their  personal  relationships  with  others. 

Deaf  students  seemed  to  have  a  harder  time  feeling  at  ease  in  their 
college  situation  than  did  students  with  other  types  of  handicaps.  'As 
compared  to  the  blind  students,   they  complained  much  more  frequently  of 
feeling  alienated  by  normal  people,  of  hearing  people  having  a  dJstinct 
advantage  over  them,  and  of  how  difficult  it  was  to  interact  with  them. 

l^mile  many  handicapped  students  saw  their  campus  atmosphere  as  friendly, 
felt  accepted  by  other  students,  and  maintained  sustaining  friendships, 
they  still  frequently  felt  important  voids  in  their  social  life.  These 
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seemed  to  be  obviated  at  one  institution  that  provided  a  number  of  clubs  or 
student  associations  which  were  accessible  t.o  handicapped  students  and 
participated  in  by  them.    Yet,  many  regular  social  outlets  that  normal 
students  enjoy  were  not  relevant.    Athletic  events  were  generally  not  of 
interest  (although  an  annual  '^roller  derby"  or  wheelchair  race  pitting 
normals  against  "wheelies"  at  one  institution  was  a  popular  campus  event). 
Concern  with  student  cliques  seemed  stronger  among  the  handicapped  than 
among  other  minorities.     In  short:     for  the  disabled,  satisfaction  with 
social  life  seemed  to  be  a  function  of  the  degree  to  which  there  were 
opportunities  for  their  participation,  with  physically  able  students,  in 
an  equal  or  contributory  fashion.     The  role  of  the  institution  in  creating 
opportunities  seemed  particularly  important.     On  some  campuses,  getting  to 
a  social  event,  as  getting  to  class,  was  a  physical  problem. 

The  special  college  for  the  deaf  was  again  an  exception.     The  over- 
whelming feeling  of  isolation  from  heari.ig  society  seemed  to  preclude  any 
satisfactory  social  life.    One  student  who  feels  "left  out"  of  the 
hearing  society  said,  "We  need  more  social  programs  with  hearing  people." 

Special  Services 

The  main  impression  noted  about  the  Special  Services  Program  for 
handicapped  student^  is  the  fact  that  only  a  small  number  of  interviewees 
participated  in  such  a  program.     Yet,  where  Special  Services  programs  existed, 
reactions  were  positive.    At  one  West  Coast  college,  the  program  provided 
counseling  and  living  support  services.     Students  commended  the  high  degree 
of  student  participation  in  the  organiisation  of  the  program  at  this  school. 
Although  all  disabled  students  were  not  involved,  at  least  one  student 
remarked  that  the  counseling  service  had  done  a  great  deal  to  build  his 
self-confidence  and  self-image.     The  supportive  effects  of  Special  Services 
was  also  praised  by  students  at  another  school.    Here  the  program  was 
responsible  for  supplying  tutors,  interpreters,  and  teachers  for  the  deaf. 

Although  attitudes  were  quite  favorable  toward  Special  Services,  the 
same  criticisms  were  made  by  disabled  as  by  other  participants:     they  felt 
the  programs  had  inadequate  funds  and  touched  too  few  people  or  provided 
too  limited  services.     (The  disabled  were  perhaps  more  vocal  than  any  other 
group  about  funding  limitations.) 

Finances.    Though  the  disabled  students  were  not  necessarily  poor, 
finances  were  again  cited  as  a  universal  concern.     The  majority  of  students 
listed  state  and  federal  aid  as  providing  over  half  of  their  support. 
The  students  made  a  strong  plea  for  more  part-time  jobs  to  compensate  for 
the  inadequacies  of  their  financial  aid ,* expressing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
desire  to  be  independent,  especially  from  the  government.     Even  students 
who  had  no  real  financial  worries  were  anxious  to  have  some  kind  of  job. 

Other  Special  Programs 

Programs  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
existed  at  most  of  the  schools  where  handicapped  students  were  interviewed. 
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Dimensions  of  the  program  varied  from  college  to  college,  providing  monetary 
support  primarily  for  the  individual  students. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  program  also  funds  special  support 
services  such  as  counseling,  special  materials,  and  aids  needed  by  handi- 
capped students.     For  the  deaf,  this  seemed  to  involve  mostly  reading 
materials.    One  school  provided  a  remedial  program  in  English  which  was 
weil-received  by  the  students.     In  another  instance,  a  program  provided 
Braille  texts  for  the  blind,  and,  of  particular  importance,  researchers 
and  readers.     Students  seemed  appreciative  of  these  programs  to  the  extent 
that  they  existed. 

The  main  criticism  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  programs  voiced 
by  the  students  was  their  limitation  of  scope.     They  expressed  needs  for 
more  special  counselors,  more  extensive  and  flexible  financial  components, 
and  more  student  input  for  relevant  improvements.    The  blind  students 
especially  complained  of  not  being  able  to  find,  or  finance  independently, 
enough  readers  and  researchers.     Another  complaint,  registered  at  one 
school  only,  was  that  although  there  was  sufficient  money,  the  program 
was  not  sufficiently  flexible  or  responsive.    At  two  schools,  students 
complained  strongly  about  either  poor  or  slow  appropriations  of  money. 
Blind  students  had  particularly  strong  opinions  in  this  regard. 

The  handicapped  students  were  particularly  sensitive,  of  course,  to 
the  presence  of  any  restraining  barriers.    At  one  school,  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  program  was  commended  for  the  excellence  of-  its  remedial 
program  designed  to  offset  educational  disadvantage  suffered  in  high 
school,  b6t  criticized  because  some  handicapped  students  could  not  easily 
reach  the  room  where  this  work  was  offered. 

Work-study  was  mentioned  as  a  special  program  at  several  of  the  colleges. 
Here  again,  the  most  frequent  negative  comment  was  the  inadequacy  of  funds 
to  make  it  really  effective.     The  work  was  considered  a  valuable  experience, 
yet  It  did  not  provide  enough  money  to  be  of  any  significant  support  or 
to  compensate  for  the  time  it  took  away  from  school  work.     Needs  for 
financial  independence,  and  a  valuing  of  self-sufficiency,  seemed  char- 
acteristic of  disabled  students. 

i 

The  depire  for  special  prograpis  stressing  vocational  training  and'" 
placement  was  almost  universal  among  the  physically  handicapped  students. 
There  seemed  to  be  an  overwhelming  feeling  that  while  loans  and  financial 
aid  might 'support  them  while  in  college,  career  guidance  or  job  training, 
directed  especially  toward  helping  them  to  surmount  their  handicap,  was 
their  more  critical  need'.     This  echoes  the  ever-present,  overriding 
concern  of  handicapped  students  with  their  self-sufficiency  in  the  post- 
college  world.     Yet,  the  students  seemed  optimistic  about  what  they  could 
do  with  a  little  more  attention  to  their  needs  and  suggestions. 

Two  of  the  schools  where  disabled  students  were  interviewed  offered 
special  college  adjustment  programs  for  their  handicapped  students;  only 
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one  of  these  was  favorably  received.     At  the  school  where  reactions  were 
positive,  the  program  was  noted  to  be  a  very  personal  activity;  it  was 
a  helpful  and  reassuring  service.    At  the  other  school,  the  response  was 
overwhelmingly  negative.     That  program,  held  during  the  summer,  had  as  its 
purpose  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  college  environment.  It 
included  preregistration  and  academic  counseling.     Although  the  students  . 
noted  that  this  program  reassured  them  that  they  had  the  abilities  needed 
for  college,  it  was  found  unsatisfactory  because,  being  held  in  the  summer, 
the  handicapped  students  were  the  only  ones  on  campus.     In  short,  they 
felt  it  was  totally  irrelevant  to  what  a  real  college,  situation  would  be  ^  ^ 
like  for  them. 

Overall,  a  sense  of  well-being  does  not  seem  dependent  in  any  way  on 
the  proximity  of  others  who  are  disadvantaged,  nor  does  proximity  build 
strong  group  cohesiveness .     Instead,  their  need  is  to  join,  as  best  they 
can,  the  world  of  nondisabled  peers.     The  most  important  concerns  which 
emerge  from  the  students'  evaluation  of  special  programs,  as  well  as  from 
their  general  high  school  and  college  experiences,  are  (1)  provisions  that 
facilitate  their  contact  with  the  broader  population  of  nondisabled,  and 
(2)  some  kind  of  assistance  toward  and  assurance  of  vocational  opportunities. 
And,  although  they  are  not  particularly  vocal  about  the  physical  barriers 
their  handicap  defines,  it  is  clear  they  need  access  to  living  and  learning 
spaces,  and  some  way  to  receive  and  transmit  information  their  studies  entail. 

G.     A  Profile  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Students 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  following  comments  and  interpretations  are 
based  on  a  sample  of  20  interviews;  therefore  generalizations  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Puerto  Rican  Students  are  not  warranted. 

The  High  School  Experience 

For  the  most  part,  the  Puerto  Ricans  in  this  study  were  raised  in  urban 
areas  in  the  Northeast  and  attended  urban  high  schools.     (Three  reported 
attending  a  rural  high  school.)    Of  the  total,  only  three  students  felt  that 
their  high  school  education  provided  them  a  good  preparation  for  college. 
The  others  consistently  rated  their  high  school  education  as  poor.  They 
said  they  were  almost  never  placed  in  college  preparatory  courses  and  they 
were  not  encouraged  to  go  to  college.    At  least  two  of  these  students 
commented  that  from  early  years  in  school,  Puerto  Rican  and  other  bilingual 
students  are  classified  as  slow  learners  or  "not  college  material."  One 
elaborated  the  point  suggesting  that  this  is  probably  due  to  their  dif-- 
ficulty  in  reading  English,  and  consequently  their  poor  performance  on 
standardized  tests.     "Teachers  didn't  understand  English  barriers  for 
Puerto  Ricans  and  therefore  didn't  spend  any  time  with  them  to  assist  in 
their  English,"  was  the  comment  of  one  student  as  he  explained  why  he  felt 
discouraged  by  school  and  "gave  up  the  idea"  until  finally,  much  later 
in  his  high  school  years,  another  teacher  showed  concern  for  his  problem 
with  English.     He  said  she  provided  the  only  encouragement  or  positive 
influence  he  found  in  the  school. 
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Like  other  Hispanic  students  in  the  study,  Puerto  Ricans  reported 
Spanish  as  their  native  language.     English  is  a  second  language  used  in 
school  and  outside  the  home  in  contacts  with  non-Spanish-speaking  people.^ 
Language,  moreover,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  major  barriers  these  Puerto 
Rican  students  face  in  their  educational  pursuits.     (A  few  noted  that 
language  is  also  the  basis  for  much  of  the  discriminatory  treatment  they 
encounter  in  other  areas  such  as  employment.)    In  a  school  situation  where 
there  are  seldom  any  Spanish  speaking  teachers  or  counselors,  communication 
IS  frustrating.    As  a  result,  it  was  felt  that  many  Hispanic  students  lack 
self-confidence  and  do  poorly  in  school. 

> 

Six  students  indicated'  that  they  had  participated  in  a  precollege 
program,  such  as  Upward  Bound,  the  Ed^ucational  Assistance  Program,  the 
Harlem  Community  College  Prep  Program,  or  a  summer  orientation  program  at 
a  particular  college.     The  students  seemed  to  be  generally  positive  about 
these  programs,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  had  attended  a  summer 
orientation  program.    He  asserted,  "The  program  had  little  to  do  with  my 
educational  success.''    Nonparticipants  gave  little  indication  that  they 
knew  about  precollege  programs. 

The  College  Experience 

A  notable  relationship  was  observed  between  the  attitudes  of  Puerto 
Ricans  about  their  general  college  environments  and  the  location  of  these 
colleges.     Five  students  were  attending  a  large  urban  university  in  the 
Midwest.    The  remaining  15  were  attending  institiitions  in  the  Northeast— 
a  large  state  university,  and  a  smaller  one  (both  located  in  small  towns); 
and  two-year  urban  institutions  which  were  predominantly  Puerto  Rican  and 
black.    Thus,  all  but  two  of  the  institutions  were  located  in  large, 
congested  areas;  and  tlje  general  complaint  was  that  they  were  dilapidated, 
overcrowded,  difficult  tq  commute  to,  noisy,  and,  therefore,  "not  the  most 
desirable  enyironmen't  for  learning  and  studying." 

Nevertheless,  the  students  who  attended  the  urban  two-year  institutions 
were  unanimously  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  academic  program  and  the 
education  they  were  receiving.     They  commended  the  institutions  for  the 
quality  of  the  faculties  (who;  incidentally,  were  either  evenly  divided 
black  and  white  or  majority  white),     host  faculty  members  were  viewed  as 
'highly  qualified"  and  "considerate  of  the  needs  of  the  students."    A  very 
small  minority  were  considered  "racists  who  try  not  to  show  it  and  who  try 
to  be  liberals."    Attitudes  toward  student  peers  were  even  more  favorable. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  genuine  feeling  of  friendship  and  mutual  respect. 
"I'm  with  people  I  can  relate  to,"  said  one  young  man,  "and  that  makes  a 
big  difference."    The  overwhelming  feeling,  moreover,  was  one  of  satisfac- 
tion with  the  school  program,  with  other  students,  and  with  student-faculty 
relations,  in  spite  of  criticisms  of  the  physical  plant  and  surroundings. 

Puerto  Rican  students  at  the  predominantly  white  universities  were 
quite  the  opposite.     They  were  not  very  happy  and  seemed  to  have  many 
problems  adjusting.     Even  though  they  considered  the  academic  programs  good, 
they  felt  many  pressures  from  the  overall  environment  that  interfered  with 
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their  academic  performance.    For  example,  three  students,  at  different 
institutions,  chara,cterized  the  evironment  as  cold,  particularly  toward 
minorities.    All  three  complained  that  students  were  ''too  competitive." 
White  students  who,  they  said,  were  immature  and  not  exposed  to  life 
nevertheless  considered  themselves  "too  good  for  us."    The  Puerto  Rican 
students  also  noted  the  presence  of  student  cliques,  and  felt  that  hostility 
and  rivalry  among  different  student  groups  was  frequently  a  probleflf'. 
Similarly,  lar^e  classes,  grading  practices,  and  "a  completely  wlp.te- 
oriented  conversation  and  life"  were  sharply  attacked  by  *the  students 
attending  these  universities.     Several  students  commented  that  most  faculty 
members  were  competent  but  they  were  too  busy  for  the  individual  student. 
They  were  hard  to  approach  and  they  spent  too  much  time  "doing  research.'* 

Puerto  Rican  students  from  all  t^e  institutions  were  unanimously 
critical  of  college  administrators  for  being  distant  and  having  poor,  if 
any,  communications  with  student's.    Administrators  were  blamed  for  almost 
every  dissatisfaction — inadequate  buildings,  student-faculty  communication 
problems,  etc.     One  student  saw  the  problem  as,  "One  half  idoesn'f  know 
what  the  other  half  is  doing,"  noting  that  this  resulted  in  difficulties 
for  students  needing  help  or  information.    Another  said,  "They  don't  seem 
to  care  about  students;   they  give  you  the  run-around  or  they  don't  do 
anything  about  problems  brought  to  them."    Although  it  was  often  dif- 
ficult to  tell  from  the  students'  comments  exactly  who  they  considered 
"the  administration"  to  be,  it  was  clear  that  they  encountered  serious 
problems  in  contacts  with  the  nonfaculty  bureaucracies  of  the  institution. 

Students  in  the  two-year  colleges  mentioned  the  excitemerft  of  the 
prevailing  spirit  that  keeps  them  struggling,  against  odds,  to  get  ^n  ^ 
education.     Student  activism  and  involvement  in  various  school  activities 
were  also  found  exciting  and  encouraging.    At  the  universities,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  opportunity  to  meet  a  diversity  of  people  was  mentioned 
frequently  as  a  valuable  part  of  the  college  experience;   the  variety  in 
course  selections  and  speakers  brought  to  the  campus  were  undoubtedly  the 
most  exciting  things  about  these  schools  for  the  Puerto  Rican  students. 

Puerto  Rican  students  frequently  interspersed  comments  about  social 
life  when  :hey  were  discussing  any  aspect  of  *their  college  experience. 
When  asked  directly  about  social  life,  most  Puerto  Rican3  at  the  two-year  ' 
institutions  spoke  favorably  of  their  student  peers  and  of  associations  with 
them,  but  noted  that  commuter  or  night  students  have  little  time  to  socialize. 

Comments  about  social  life  from  those  attending. the  universities 
paralleled  those  they  made  about  their  environments:    "[Social  life]  is 
centered  around  whites,"  "Too  white-oriented,"  "Very  poor  for  Puerto  Ricans 
because  of  overt  discrimination,"  "Lot6  of  cliques — each  group  stick3  with 
his  own  people,"  and  "Centered  around  those  with  money,  does  not  exist  for 
others."    At  least  two  students  emphatically  stated  that  while  the  institution 
provides  outlets  for  the  majority  students,  the  Puerto  Ricans  and  other 
minorities  have  to  plan  their  own  activities,  social  and  otherwise,  and  use 
their  own  money  to  finance  t^em. 
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Many  recommendations  are  implicit  in  the  stident  reactions  reported. 
Others  made  explicitly  by  the  interviewees  include; 

(1)  Communication^:     (a)  ImpWe  communications  between  administ;ra-. 
tions  and  students.     (b)  Improve  communications  between  faculty 
and  students  and  finally,  among  students  at  l^irge,  regardless  of 
ethnic  memberships.     (c)  Inform  students,  particularly  minorities, 
about  activities  offered  to  students  or  available  on  campuses. 

(2)  Courses  and  cl&sses:     (a)  Superfluous  requirements  and  c(Jur^es 
should  be  cut.     (b)  Courses  dealing  with  Spanish  cloture  and  lif^ 
should  also  be  offered.     (c)  Large  lecture  classes  sh6uld  be 
abandoned.  '  i  ^ 

(3)  Counseling:     Colleges  should  respond  vigorously  to  the  need  for 
guidance  and  counseling  of  students  (especially  Puerto  Ricans" 
and  other  Hispanics)  who  have  academic,  social,  or  personal 
difficulties. 

(4)  Personnel:    Hire  Puerto  Rican  ^teachers,  administrators,  counselors, 
or  staff  at  any  level  from  gracle  school  through  universities. 

(5)  Students:     Higher  education  opportunities  should  be  made  available 
to  many  more  Puerto  Rican,  Hispanic,  and  other  minority  students. 

(6)  ^ooks:    Prices  should  be  cut  .or  specific  courses  should  have  a 

library  lending  system  operating  6ut  of  the  classroom. 

'Special  Problems 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  in  college,  listed  by  16  of.  the  20 
Puerto  Rican  students,  was 'finances.    This  should  probably  be  expected  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  each  Puerto  Rican  mentioned  expenses  as  the  single 
most  important  factor  in  determining  .which  colJege  to  attfend.  Furthermore, 
slightly  more  than  half  ot  the  students  were  attending  a  college  that  was 
withm  commuting  distance  of  their  homes.    The  others  stated  that  they  chose 
the  college  that  offered  the  most  in  financial  aid.     In  their  comments  about 
financial  pressures,  well  over  half  of  the  Puerto  Rican  students  noted  that 
they  have  to  work  in  order  to  go  to  school  and  to  help  their  families,  or 
that  their  being  in  college  (particularly  when  they  are  away  from  home)  is 
a  hardship  for  their  families. 

Research  and  writing"  in  general  emerged  as  the  second  greatest  concern. 
Explaining  why  writing  was  the  source  of  some  concern,  one  student  said, 

.  .  because  I  get  tense  when  I  have  to  express  -myself  in  English."  Prior 
school  work  has  not  easred,  obviously,  the  discomfort  in  working  in  English 
as  a  second  language. 

< 

Handling  course  w6rk  well  was  also  mentioned  as  causing  some  worry,  * 
although  the  interviewees  seer^d  to  be  doing  well:    half  indicated  their 
overall  grade  average  was  B  while  the  other  ha-lf  gave  C  (mostly*  C+)  as  ■ 
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their  average.    One  reason  noted  for  anxiety  over  grades  w^s  the  need  to 
maintain  eligibility  for  financial  aid.    Most  of  them  said,  however,  that 
their  grade  average,  was  a  fair  representation  of  their  performance.  Those 
who  claimed  grades  did  not  fairly  represent  them  gave  as  reasons  (1)  poor 
relations  between  students  and  faculty,   (2)"  interference  of  work  with  school, 
(3)  or  personal  and  SQcial  conflicts. 

Special  Programs 

By  and" large,  Puerto  Rican  students  in  the  study  did  not  participate 
in  special  support  programs  in  college,  and  none  reported  participating  in 
the  federally  supported  Special  Services  Progjrams.    Four  students  mentioned 
.financial^  aid.;  seven  work-study,  including  Vista,  a  job-related  community 
project;  and  two  mentioned  tutoring.     (Others  indicated  that  they  had  never 
participated  in  aay''kind  of  special  program.)    Work-study  students  complained 
.that  work  interferes  with  studying  time  and  they  are  unable  to  make  enough 
money,  especially  for  personal  ne^ds.     Several  students  criticized  the  process 
of  awarding  work-study  affd  financial  aid,  noting  that  there  sho.uld  be  a  more 
careful  revievS\  of  both  sores  of  application  to  determine  real  need. 

Most  students  expressed  a  need  for  tutorial  and  counseling  programs 
when  asked  about  them,  but  they  said  such  programs  should  include  at  least 
some  minority  staff  who  understand  minorities.    Also,  they  recommended  some 
kind  of  awareness  program  that  would  <each  all  tyrjes  of  students  about  the 
culture  and  life  styles  of  other  groups.    Very,  few  indicated  membership  in 
or  need  for  an  .ethnic  identity  grqup*  * 

With  regard  to  the  Puerto  Rican  students'  ^attitudes  toward  special 
facilitation,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  twenty  interv^iewed  tended 
to  do  a  little  better  thap  avefag^in  academic  performance,  and,  "oh  the 
whole,  were  pleased  with  their  academic  programs.     Their  most  serious  and 
persistent  common  problem  was  that  of  finances** 

Plans xf or  the  Future  '*  . 

\\fb^tever  their  problems,  the  Puerto  Rican  atudeaCs  planned  to  continue 
thei;?^ducation  and  to  ii\ove  on  primarily  to  service  areas  such  as  teaching 
or  locial  work.  ^Mbst  of  those  in  tw^-year  institutions  stated  they  planned 
to/transfer  to  four-year  institutions;  only  three  students  said  that  the</ 
"were  undecided  or  had  given  some  thoi^ght  to  dropping  out  of  college  to  work. 

* 

H.    A  Profile  of  the  White  Students 


An  outstanding,  general,  and  pervasive  feature  of  the  reports  of  the 
poor  white  students  interviewed  is  that  in  contrast  to  the  other  student 
subgroups  their  poverty"  status  seem^  to  have  very  little^ relationship  to 
any  characteristic  &ttitudes  and  experiences  in  high  school  and  college*. 
They  identified  themselves  with  the  majority,  or  with  whites  in  general, 
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and  they  failed  to  reveal  any  self-consciousness  as  a  discrete  subcultural 
group.  'a  '   ,  • 

The  High  School  Experience  '  ^ 

Alfaost  all  of  the  poor  ^rl>;-e  students  in' this  study,  in  all  areas  of 
the  country,  came  from  timal '  ru;al'high  schools*    They  felt  that  there  were 
significant  ^ortcomings  in  these  high  schools,  and  yet  they  reported  that 
they,  had  been  generally' happy  and  content •     The  academic  quality  of  ^their 
schools  was  frequently  considered  poor.     Several  students  from  extremely 
rural  environments  commented  that  teachers  were  poorly  educated  or  that  they 
were  trained  in  a  subject  area  different  from  the  one  they  were  teaching. 
Schools  were  also  frequently  reported  to  be  ill-equipped  and  in  need  of 
mo  d  er  n  iz  a  tlo  n . 

Only  two  or  three  students  complained  about^  social  discomfort  in  high 
school  due  to  their  financial  status.     One  student,  who  was  totally  negative 
about  his  high  school,  said  that  the  school  showed  favoritism,  but  he  would 
ndt  elaoorate  the  point.     Another  felt  "stigmatized''  for  being  different, 
but  none  cited  problems  that  could  be  associated  directly  with  poverty. 

The  majority  of  the  poor  white  respondents  had  demonstrated  outstanding 
'academic  .achievement  or  involvement  in  school  activities.    They  listed 
themselves  in  upper  fractions  of  their  classes,  they  had  held  positions  in 
many  err ganizat ions,  and  they  had  received  scholastic  aonors  upon  graduation. 
This  finding  may  be 'due, ^ at  least  in  part,  to  thp  relatively  nohcompetit Ive 
nature  of  the  'schools  these  student^  attended,  but  »a  better  explanation  may 
be  that* these  poverty-origin  whites  possessed  in  common  a  high  fiegree  of 
motivation,  and  a  high  degree  of  academic  and  school-related  social  success. 
They  may  also  have  had  greater  ease  in  idei^tifying  with  the  Horatio  Alger 
traditior,  where  hard  work  and  persistence  wins,  rather  than  with  a  r^otion 
that  the  discriminatory  forces  in  the  larger  society  can  defeat  the  best 
efforts.     Also,  the  students  may  have  come  from  schools  where  there  is  not 
much  contrast  in  economic  levels  of  parents,  or  where  cliques  along  socio- 
economic lines  are  less  Jikely  to  form.  •  ^ 

The  small  minority  of  poor  white  sfdents  who  came  from  urban  environ- 
ments I. id  generally  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  their  high  schools,  and 
felt  well  prepared  for  college.     A  number  of  them  commented  that  the  schools 
were  educationally  progressive  or  had  teachers  who' used  new  teaching  methods 
and  techniques.     The  city  high  scjiools  were  perceived  as  fairly  well  equipped, 
and  they  were  usually  college-oriented.     (The  majority  of  poor  whites  inter- 
. viewed  had  taken  college  preparatory  programs.)    Again,  as  with  those  from 
rural  schools,  most  had  good  records  of  achievement  and  involvement. 

'rhere  was  a";still  smaller  minority  of  students  who  listed  attendance 
at  urban  or  suburban  schoolfj^  either  parochial  or  public,   that  emphasized 
college  preparatory  programs,  but  who'' felt  that  these  schools  were  completely 
Inadequate.     One  student  complained,  for  example,  **They  taught  memorization 
rather  thSr*  thought  processes.*' 
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Upward  Bound 

Upward  Bound  was  the  only  "special"  precollege  program  mentioned,  and 
only  10  of  the  166  students  interviewed  had  participated  in  it.     All  10  of 
these  students  did  feel  positive  about  it  for  one  reason  or  another,  noting 
that  it  provided  the  major  impetus  for  attending  college.     The  courses, 
the  counseling,  and  the  testing  programs  helped  build  their  self-confidence. 
In  other  cases,  the  program  encouraged  them  by  showing  them  a  school  and 
by  informing  them  about  financial  aid  opportunities.     One  girl  felt  Upward 
Bound  was  invaluable.     She  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  never  done  well  in 
high  school  'because,  she  reported,  she  always  worked  for  her  parents  and 
had  never  had  time  to  study.     At^  the  Upward  Bound  summer  program  she  found 
that  she  could  do  well,  that  she  wanted  to  go  to  college,  and  that  the 
program  could  help  her.     In  short.  Upward  Bound  had,  in  one  way  or  another, 
made  higher  education  a  reasonable  or  a  realistic  option. 

In  one  college,  a  respondent  complained  that  he  had  found  no  scholastic 
worth  to  the  precollege  program  at  all;  however,  he  thought  the  social 
experience  of  a  mixed  racial  group  to  be  a  redeeming  value.     The  only  other 
criticisms  made  about  Upward  Bound  were  the  inadequate  numbers  of  counselors 
and  the  lack  of  options  provided  in  choice  of  college. 

The  College  Experience 

In  assessing  the  students'  reactions  to  the  colleges  they  are  attending, 
it  is  iirportant  to  note  that  the  majority  com^^  from  similar  backgrounds  with 
regard  to  economic  status  and  previous  satisfaction  with  schools,  and  that 
they  have  most  frequently  entered  colleges  having  characteristics  compatible 
with  that  background.     Where  tuition  costs  are  low,  these  students  may  not 
be  much  different  from  the  modal  students,  and  this  may  also  help  explain 
the  easy  and  happy  adjustment.     In  environments  devoid  of  major  contrasts, 
it  is  probably  reasonable  to  expect  little  cause  for  social  or  economic  self- 
consciousness  . 

The  poverty  white  students  tended  to  base  the±x  choice  of  college  on 
considerations  of  cost  and  proximity  to  home  rather  exclusively,  though 
they  rarely  talked  directly  about  their  poverty  status,  or  associated  that 
status  overtly  with  choice.     Unlike  the  other  groups,  they  rarely  spoke  of 
a  common  experience  with  others  like  themselves.     Poverty  white  students 
were  generally  located  in  small  southern  or  midwestern  public  colleges,  and    i  ^ 
it  was  virtually  impossible  to  find  any  student  at  these  institutions  who 
was  not  most  enthusiastic  about  his  college.     Most  students  gave  the  same 
reasons  for  their  enthusiastic  attitude:     "friendly  atmosphere"  .   .   .  "the 
students  are  all  one  big  family,"  and  "the  teachers  are  frienclly  and 
concerned,  and  willing  to  spend  time  on  an  individual  basis."    In  some 
schools,  even  when  individuals  found  fault  with  the  courses,  they  seemed 
pleased  with  their  general  college  experience  because  of  their  relationships 
with  other  students.     However,  most  students  commented  that  with  regard  to 
social  life  there  "wasn't  much  going  on,"  as  they  felt  could  only  be'' expected 
at  a  small  college.     Because  of  the  friendly  atmosphere  at  the  colleges, 
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there  was  seldom  any  trouble  mixing  in  any  events.    There  was  no  question 
,    ^     that  these  students  felt  very  much  at  home  in  and  enthralled  by  the  total 
college  environment.     Thus,  in  these  institutions,  students  reacted  not  to 
whether  they  were  excluded  or  not  from  social  activities,  but  rather  to 
whether  or  not  there  were  any  social  activities  available. 

When  school  populations  were  more' cross-sectional ,  there  was  a  marked 
difference  in  the  poor  white  student's  reactions.     For  example,  at  one 
high-tuition  small  private  school  located  in  *:he  South,  students  were 
generally  satisfied  with  the  congenial  atmosphere,  but  they  complained 
that  the  administration  catered  to  the  rich.     ''People  with  money  are  given 
more  educational  atteh^tion."    Also,  prevailing  social  events  there  required 
more  money  than  they  could  afford.    At  another  small  private  college  on  the 
West  Coast,  students  had  similar  criticisms.     In  addition,  they  said  teachers 
were  egocentric  and  cared  more  about  their  own  careers;  other  students  were 
considered  "snobs."    In  some  larger  universities,  students  were  concerned 
that  there  were  few  free  activities  which  they  could  attend.     This  was  a 
matter  of  the  need  for  "proper  clothing,"  as  well  as  of  participation  or 
admission  charges. 

At  the  larger,  more  metropolitan  universities,  the  poor  whites  were 
disappointed  over  the  absence  of  the  interpersonal  climate  that  pleased 
their  counterparts  at  the  smaller  schools.     They  complained  about  the 
isolation  they  felt,  about  the  difficulty  of  making  friends,  about  the  lack 
of  community,  and  about  the  aloofness  of  the  professors.     One  student  termed 
his  university  a  "diploma  factory"  v/hich  was  interested  more  in  its  tax- 
payers than  its  students.     In  the  large  urban  community  colleges,  not  only 
was  the  atmosphere  totally  unsatisfactory,  but  the  quality  of  education  was 
also  considered  inferior.     According  to  the  students,  teachers  did  not 
care  about  their  courses  and  were  just  going  through  the  motions  to  fill  " 
the  requirements  of  their  salaries.     College  seemed  to  be  merely  a  continua- 
tion of  high  school. 

The  universities  seemed  to  be  too  big  for  economic  distinctions  among 
students  to  be  noticed.     As  one  interviewee  summarized  it,  "Many  students 
are  poor  at  this  school  so  there's  no  distinction.     Even  those  who  are 
better  off  don't  show  it  ...   .     Financial  position  is  not  necessarily  a 
factor  in  terms  of  students  relating  to  others." 

Several  studenTS"*  exprcc 5 ed-^'^stran'g  personal  commitment  to  their 
education,  and  with  this,  a  concern  that  o::her  students  in  the  general 
student  body  did  not  share  this  commitment.     In  the  larger  universities 
in  particular,  the  interviewees  made  such  comments  as  "all  the  kids  .   .  . 
came  to  college  to  party,"  or  "most  of  the  students  seem  dumb."    One  is 
tempted  to  interpret  such  responses  as  comprising  a  "poverty  perspective," 
noting  that  some  of  the  prior  experiences  o2  economically  disadvantaged 
white  students  may  have  made  their  current  university  experience  extremely 
precious,  and  consequently  they  resent  others  wj^o  do  not  value  the 
opportunity.     But  the  students  themselves  do  not  indicate  that  this 
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interpretation  should  be  made.     They  do  not  credit  poverty  as  influencing 
their  attitudes  at  all.     Instead,  they  credit  their  previous  success, 
their  current  social  satisfactions,  and  their  pragmatic  but  upward  mobility 
aspirations  for  their  outlook. 

Only  two  interviewees  indicated  any  def ensiveness  about  the  school 
they  attended.     One  girl  said  she  wished  the  specification  ^'community 
college"  could  be  dropped,  as  she  felt  it  had- a  stigma  of  lower-quality 
education.     Another  was  self-conscious  about  the  status  of  her  college 
because  of  its  special  attention  to  financially  disadvantaged  students. 

The  students  were  remarkably  certain  about  .their  futures.     The  vast 
majority  of  them  could  state  a  definite  career  choice  and,  in  most  cases, 
it  involved  some  degree  of  graduate  education.     Several  noted  that  college 
had  been  for  them  a  maturing  experience  and  that  they  had  learned  how  to 
interact  with  many  people.     One  student  said,  "It  has  erased  many  of  the 
fears  I  had  about  getting  out  into  life."    College  might  have  this  effect 
on  any  student,  but  for  the  disadvantaged  it  may  have  special  significance. 

Finances 

Not  surprisingly,  fi^nances  seemed  to  be  a  general  concern  among  this 
group  of  students,  although  few  seemed  particularly  troubled  by  money  matters. 
The  students  who  gave  special  attention  to  their  financial  situation  were 
those  who  were  worried  about  being  able  to  continue  their  education  from 
year  to  year,  or  who  feared  cutbacks  in  scholarship  funds  or  changes  in 
federal  guidelines  that  would  make  them  ineligible.     In  addition  to  this, 
the  curtailment  of  social  life  was  mentioned  as  a  frequent  concern.     It  was 
felt  that  the  institutions  should  make  some  provision  for  financial  ^id 
students  to  share  more  fully  in  social  and  cultural  events.     For  example, 
one  student  ,suggested  that  it  would  help  if  he  could  work  at  some  task  a  few 
hours  instead  of  paying  to  go  to  a  concert.     Finally,  an  exceptional  and 
rather  bitter  remark  came  from  a  student  who  felt  that  at  his  school  the 
Indians  and  Blacks  generally  faced  better  financially  because,  relatively 
speaking,  they  received  so  much  federal  aid. 

Special  Programs 

Almost  a.^1  the  poor  white  students  were  involved  in  some  measure  of 
financial  aid.     Government  programs  mentioned  include  the  National  Defense 
Loan,  Educatioial  Opportunity  Grant,  and  the  G.I.  Bill.     Very  often  students 
did  not  acknowledge  these  as  special  benefits,  but  rather  as  a  necessity. 

There  v^ere,  nonetheless,  a  few  criticisms  of  the  various  government 
programs.     The  one  major  complaint  concerned  federal  criteria  for  awarding 
financial  aid  which  were  felt  to  be  unfair.     For  example,  some  students 
noted  they  cannot  obtain  aid  because  their  parents  are  just  over  the  strict 
income  bracket.     Other  shortcomings  cited  were  the  delays  in  ge.ting  money 
to  the  students,  and  poor  information  about  available  aid.     Financial  officer  ' 
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at , particular  schools  were  charged  sometimes  with  favoritism  in  granting 
awards  or  were  not  at  all  sympathetic  or  helpful  to  the  individual  students 
who  appealed  to  them  for  advice  or  assistance. 

Work-study,  another  aspect  of  financial  aid,  was  familiar  to  most  of 
the  students.    Although  occasionally  someone  noted  that  work-study  builds 
self-confidence  or  provides  job  experience,  students  felt  that  pay  rates 
were  too  low*     Students  emphasized  that  the  jobs  themselves  were  very  bad, 
many  menial  or  degrading,  especially  since  the  program  administration  makes 
no  effort  to  match  a  student  to  a  relevant  task.    The  students  felt  that 
better  placement  was  possible  and  would  greatly  improve  the  program* 

A  number  of  students  outlined  the  desire  to  see  local  financial  aid 
programs  branch  out  into  other  aspects  of  student  life—to  include  such 
necessities  as  entertainment,  facilities,  and  health  services. 

Except  for  monetary  assistance,  poor  whites  were  the  target  of  few 
other  special  benefits  cr  opportunities.     The  Special  Services  Program 
involved  only  very  small  numbers  of  this  group.     Yet,  in  the  four  schools 
where  It  was  mentioned,  it  served  the  students  as  a  tutoring  and  counseling 
activity  which  they  asserted  was  not  only  a  great  academic  help  but  also 
an  ego  booster.     Moreover,  the  administration  of  the  service,  at  all  four 
schools,  was  very  receptive  to  students'  reactions  ^d^-rflowed  them  a  great 
deal  of  participation  in  its  organization.     The  one  shortcoming  frequently 
mentioned  by  interviewers  was  the  lack  of  rtudent  awareness  of  the  avail- 
ability of  such  services. 

The  only  other  type  of  program  in  which  poor  white  students  participated 
was  summer  orientation  activities,  mentioned  at  two  schools.    At  a  large 
university,  this  consisted  of  six  weeks  of  counseling  and  tutoring  in  the 
summer  plus  follow-up  counseling  and  reduced  course  load  during  the  school 
year. 

In  summary,  the  most  significant  characteristic  of  the  poor  white 
students'  reaction  to  special  programs  was  their  take-it-or-leave-it  attitude. 
Although  many  responded  that  no  programs  existed  at  their  schools,  a  compara- 
ble number  said  that  they  were  not  interested  or  had  never  considered 
whether  or  not  such  programs  or  opportunities  existed.    Yet,  those  who 
had  been  enlisted  into  the  programs  seemed  pleased  and,  in  turn,  urged  that 
thei>e  programs  be  more  widely  promoted. 

Taken  as  a  group,  they  appeared  very  happy  and  effective  in  the  college 
atmosphere.     The  vast  majority  seemed  to  hold  a  common  expectation  for 
college:     the  chance  to  obtain  a  quality  education  toward  a  good  job  coupled 
with  a  friendly,  concerned,  community  atmosphere.     Since  the  important 
aspects  of  these  requirements  were  met,  they  were  overwhelmingly  satisfied 
as  a  group.     They  were  also  highly  goal-oriented,  with  definite  careers  in 
mind. ^  All  of  this  comprises  a  homogeneous  group  personality,  but  they  were 
relatively  invisible  in  the  majority  culture,  and  they  seemed  to  feel  that 
they  had^  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  In  identifying  themselves  as  a  minority  • 
group.     This  has  strong  implications  for  distinctive  intervention  and 
support  strategies  within  the  Special  Services  program. 
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I.     Sununary  of  the  Interviewers^  Review  Sessions 


Implicit  in  this  study  is  the  association  of  disadvantaged  with  ethnic 
groups  (black,  Chicano,  native  American,  Puerto  Rican) .    The^ students  sug- 
gested a  more  accurate  portrayal  of  them  would  be  minority  students  who 
are  poor  and_who  have  had  few  formal  educational  advantages.     Because  of 
the  gro»^ing  presence  of  these  and  physically  handicapped  and  poor  white 
students  uu  college  campuses  across  the  country,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
extent  of  their  integration  into  the  still-traditional  atmosphere  of  academia 
be  accurately  assessed  and  their  continuing  needs  precisely  appraised. 

The  debriefing  sessions  provided  occasions  for  the  project  staff  to 
meet  with,  student  interviewers,  to  learn  of  their  experiences,  and  to  raise 
questions  provoked  by  the  reports  of  the  interviews.     Interviewers  were  also 
disadvantaged  students — mostly  juniors  and  seniors. 

Two  debriefing  sessions  vere  held.     Students  from  western  xnstitutions 
were  convened  in  Albuquerque  in  early  June,  and  students  from  eastern 
institutions  in  Washington  in  late  May.     The  debriefing  sessions  lasted 
approximately  a  day  and  a  half;  students  first  met  separately  by  racial 
or  ethnic  group,  with  a  staff  member  or  consultant  of  the  same  background; 
then  the  entire  group  was  brought  together  for  reports,  general  discussion, 
and  recommendations. 

This  summary,  drawn  from  the  review  sessions  and  from  the  electronic 
transcripts,  will  attempt  to  integrate  the  opinions  of  student  interviewers 
about  their  own  survival  on  college  campuses  with  their  assessment  of  what 
other  students  conveyed  to  them  during  the  interview.     Opinions  by  the 
different  subgroups  will  be  reported  first,  followed  by  a  summary  of  coirmon 
themes . 

Black  Interviewers^  Review  Sessions 

High  School  Experience.     Most  of  the  black  student  interviewers 
criticized  their  preparation  for  college.     They  felt  Blacks  generally  were 
not  equipped  with  the  basic  skill  proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  core  subject  areas.     The  poor  skill  level  of  disadvantaged  black  studentb 
was  attributed  to  several  factors:  ^ 

1.     Many  students  were  screened  out  of  college  preparatory  programs  in 
high  school.     The  counselor  was  named  as  the  usual  adversary  since  it  was 
his  responsibility  to  advise  students.     However,  faculty  members  were  at 
times  equally  guilty.     To  some  black  students  the  hope  of  college  was  only 
realized  through  the  insistence  of  parents  and  close  friends  or  admission 
to  one  of  the  special  precollege  programs,  such  as  Talent  Search  or  Upward 
Bound.     The  precollege  programs  were  considered  valuable  by  students,  but 
they  could  serve  only  a  limited  few.     Often,  students  in  an  area  were  unaware 
that  any  precollege  program  existed.     They  felt  strongly  that  the  high  school 
should  be  made  to  become  more  responsible  in  diarse/ni^ating  information  about 
these  programs  to  all  students.  ^  ^ 
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2*     Students  complained  that  many  teachers  were  incompetent  or  did  not 
evidence  sincere  interest  in  teaching.     In  some  instances,  teachers  were 
placed  in  subject  areas  for  which  they  were  not  trained.     Students  put  the 
blame  for  such  misplacement  on  the  principals  and  other  school  administrators- 

3.     Black  students  from  predominantly  black  public  schools  were  vocal 
on  the  effects  of  school  desegregation.    Many  felt  that  they  had  actually 
lost  in  teacher  Interest  and  student  learning.    One  student  paraphrases 
this  sentiment  succinctly: 

•  .   .  black  schools  had  poor  facilities,  but  sympathetic 
teachers  interested  in  the  students.     Desegregation  distributed 
black  students  to  equipped  schools  but  principally  white  teachers 
who  were  disinterested  in  instructing  students. 

Students  affected  by  desegregation  were  often  bitter  about  the  fact 
that  during  their  four  years  in  high  school  they  were  shuttled  to  four 
different  schools.    There  was  no  continuity  of  education  and  the  quality 
of  instruction  varied  from  school  to  school. 

They  recommended  that  college-oriented  courses  begin  early  in  the 
school  years.    Earlier  attention  to  college  subject  areas  will,  one  stated, 

.   .  minimize  psychological  anxiety  about  doing  these  courses  later  in 
one's  educational  career.''    High  school  counselors  were  poor  and  did  not 
help  while  they  were  in  school;  nor  did  they  encourage  pursuit  of  college 
careers.     Some  students  were  troubled  by  unreasonable  high  school  rules 
which  do  not  facilitate  learning.     Fjr  example,  a  student  recalled  the 
expulsion  of  another  student  for  "cussing  out"  the  principal.    His  reflection 
is  a  commentary  on  the  school: 


.  .   .  expelled  for  a  whole  semester.     School  is  supposed  to  be 
a  place  for  learning.     I  think  that  if  the  teacher  and  the 
principal  have  gone  to  school  five  or  six  years  to  learn  how 
to  handle  students,  why  should  they  have  to  expel  a  student  a 
whole  semester. 


College  Experience.     In  general,  b^ck  students  agreed  that  college 
provided  an  opportunity  to  increase  th^r  career  options.     One  student 
said,  ".   .   .  being  a  black  you  know  you  have  to  get  out  there  and  get  some 
kind  of  education  and  you  nave  to  get  that  history  and  that  background." 
Another  pointed  out  "Many  students  have  greater  motivation  to  study  in 
college  than  they  did  in  h>gh  school."    The  students'  poor  high  school 
background  necessitated^ ^hey  felt,  remedial  instruction  in  college.  However, 
because  remedial  inst^rtiction  carries  a  stigma,  students  are  reluctant  to 
admit  their  need  apd  try  to  find  assistance.    Teachers  who  teach  remedial 
courses  sometimes  make  a  student  feel  he's  "dumb."    These  courses,  the 
interviewers  reported,  do  help  students  to  succeed;  however,  many  would  like 
them  to  carry  credit.     Some  students  are  forced  to  spend  up  to  more  than 
a  year  in  these  noncredit  remedial  courbcs,  thus  delaying  their  completion 
of  college  by  an  equal  amount  of  time  and  increasing  costs  accordingly. 
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Students  felt  that  college  acconunodated  those  from  suburban  schools  more 
than  students  from  the  inner  city  public  institutions. 

Faculty  were  felt  to  be  apathetic  or  even  hostile  towards  black  students 
on  predominantly  white  campuses,    A  few  white  faculty  showed  genuine  concern 
for  the  success  of  black  students  but  often  they  are  so  politically  impotent 
in  the  faculty  organization  that  they  have  little  effect  on  black  students* 
campus  life.     Since  many  black  and  other  minority  students  are  specially 
recruited  and  often  filtered  through  a  ''special  program,"  faculty,  the 
students  feel,   (1)  expect  these  programs  to  resolve  all  deficiencies,  and 
(2)  conclude  that  all  black  students  are  associated  with  a  special  program 
and  have  less  ability  than  the  general  student  body.     Thus,  the  black 
students  hnve  a  double  disadvantage  in  college;  they  are  stigmatized  by 
the  special  program  stereotype,  and  are  short-changed  by  faculty  who  transfer 
their  own  responsibility  to  the  special  program  staff. 

The  presence  of  black  students  on  white  campuses  has  generated  the 
demand  for  black  studies  programs  and/or  courses  pertinent  to  the  black 
experience,     V/here  there  are  significant  numbers  of  blacks  on  campus,  these 
requests  are  inevitably  met  or  at  least  considered  but  usually  not  without 
caustic  debate  among  students,  faculty,  and  administration,     Where  there  are 
token  Blacks  oii  campus,  the  efforts  at  securing  ethnic  studies  and  centers 
are  frequently  frustrated.     The  Blacks  on  white  campuses  voluntarily  segregati 
themselves  for  "social  insulation  and  academic  survival,"    Yet,  Black  Houses 
have  become  focal  points  of  controversy  on  many  campuses. 

An  often-cited  remedy  for  unsatisfactory  black  student-faculty  relations 
is  an  increase  in  black  staff  on  campus.     However,  black  staff  members  are 
usually  restricted  to  coordinating  special  programs,  teaching  "black  courses" 
or  functioning  in  a  superficial  administrative  position  "to  pacify  us  black 
students,"    Students  felt  that  some  directors  of  special  programs  are  unable 
to  effect  better  delivery  of  college  services  to  minority  students  because 
of  their  "lack  of  adminis'irative  muscle," 

One  area  of  the  college  experience  which  caused  considerable  discussion 
and  strong  negative  evaluative  statements  was  t;i^e  college  management  of 
financial  aid.     Students  said  they  received  only  limited  information  on  the 
different  forms  of  aid  and  student  responsibility.     For  Gome  students* 
financial  aid  was  restricted  to  one  kind  such  as  National  Student  Defense 
Loans,     Policies  on  distribution  varied,  processing  was  slow,  and  funds 
insufficient, 

Hispanic-Origin  Interviewers'  Review  Sessions 

The  Albuquerque  subgroup  review  session  involved  only  Chicanos,  but  in 
the  Washington  review  session  Chicanos  were  combined  with  Puerto  Rican 
students,     A  summary  of  their  report  and  discussion  follows, 

Gradfi  and  High  School  Experience,  The  grade  and  high  school  experience 
of  Chicanos  did  not,  they  feel,  prepare  them  for  college.  One  student  said, 
"High  school  academic  standards  are  poor,   ,   ,   ,  teachers  didn't  give  a  damn 
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about  the  students  college  advisors  discouraged  students."  Another 

tealt'^s  ^'^^  ...  not  prepared  for  college  .  .  . 

youliSn^lavT^::.."  ^^^^"^  "         didn't  want  to. 

burden^if^^^^M"^""  students  feel  they  undertake  a  tremendous 

reoort  ^ Ti  1^^  '°  educatfon.    Many  public  schools,  they 

Report,  are  totally  unsympathetic  to  students  with  language  barriers 
Hispanic  students  are  written  off  as  "dumb"  or  mentallj  hfndicapped "nd 
deLuU  by'^h^f  '^J"""^-   .The  interviewers' feel  such  treatment  shows 
learnlL  L^r.-'  responsibility  to  engage  the  student  in  a 

a  rar^tv  IT.ll       ,    "'^^"'^  instructors  and/or  bilingual  programs  are 
a  rarity  xn  the  grade  and  high  schools. 

in  ^hTch^Zt  Hispanic  students  reported  being  put  into  courses 

in  which  Spanish  or  English  was  taught  as  a  second  language.    At  times 

-to  t'tbook  SoanJsh"         "'"^  "  "  ^^'^^^^  ^^"^^^^  restricted 

MPv.vf  A      ^  ^°         appreciate  the  language  orientation  of  the 

Mexican-American  or  the  Puerto  Rican.     Spanish  teachers  are  sometimes 

l  to  the  dialects,  styles,  and  cultural  emphasis  of  the 

Spanish  language  as  used  by  different  people  of  Hispanic  origin.  The 
students  recommend  that  bilingual  programs  for  them  be  tuned  to  the  language 
style  and  cultural  proclivities  of  the  group.  ■ 

nnii  J"         public  schools  Hispanic  students  are  frequently  placed  in  non- 
college  preparatory  tracks.     Standardized  tests  often  label  Chicano  and 
Puerto  Rican  students  i-n  grade  school  as  retarded,  and  the  classes  they 
are  then  enroUed  in  so  bore  them  that  they  soon  abandon  their  education, 
tor  some  students,  communicating  with  teachers  and  counselors  becomes  so  \ 
frustrating  they  drop  ou^.     One  student  su'ggested  that,  "learning  command" 
ot  two  languages  and  cultures  is  an  indication  of  ability  and  intelligence." 

^.c:«■.'^f/°^^!^^^''P^^^^"^^-•    '"^^"^  Hispanic  students  feel  that  the  admissions 
tests  and  .criteria  used  by  colleges  are  discriminatory.     Students  are 
labeled  as    the  Special  Program  type."    A  number  of  students  characterized 
college  officials  and  faculty  as  having  a  "«/elfare  attitude  of  helping 
these  neglected  students"  while  at  the  same  time  demonstrating  a  minimum 
of  personal  commitment  to  this  objective.     In  some  instances,  the  college 
admission  of  a  Hispanic  student  is  intimately  linked  to  family  pl-ide.  Not 
CO  succeed  m  college  disparages  the  family  as  well  as  the  studr^nt.  The 
Hispanic  students  felt  that  too  f requentlythe  regular  college  counselors, 
faculty,  and  administration  were  insensitive  to  the  social  and  personal 

oJ^^r  of  their,  succeeding  in  college;  Hispanic  faculty  and  staff  would 
understand  me.  ■ 

•  •  For  the  H,ispanic  student,  college  presents  many  of  the  same  problems  in 
communicating  as  do  the  public  schools.     It  is  frustrating  for  these  students 
£0  convey  their  competency  and  knowledge  when  the  dominant  mode  of  communi- 
cation IS  m  their  second  language.    Many  students  jnay  understand  more  than 
they  can  communicate;  yet,  faculty  rely  on  English  as  the  medium  for 
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^tudents  to  use  in  demonstrating  their  ability.     A  lot  of  students  feel  that 
tests  of  competence  should  be  sensitive  to  the  language  barriers  and  that 
faculty  should  thus  be  more  accommodating.  ^ 

Hispanic  students  sapport  strongly  the  establishment  of  ethnic  organi- 
zations on  campus.     The  camaraderie  and  "shared  life  style"  such'  groups 
provide  is  attractive.     They  also  associate  ethnic  organizations  on  campus 
with  Special  Programs  that  employ  Hispanic  teachers  and  counselors  and 
that  provide  bilingual  programs  to  help  the  student  gain  proficiency  in 
English -as  a  second  language.    Moreover,  Hispanic  counselors  are  encouraging 
and  helpful  in  instilling  self-confidence  and  feelings  of  worth.  Likewise, 
ethnic  studies  are  interesting  and  oftfen  alrewarding  digression  from  the 
tedium  of 'traditional  or  required  academic  courses. 

Ethnic  organizations  on  campus  are  also  viewed  as  vital  social 
stimulants.    Without  them,  tL^re  would  be  no  social  or  cultural  activities 
relative  to  the  Hispanic  ^or  other  minority  group  experience.     Many  students 
rebel  ngainst  being  forced  into*adopting  cultural  interests  and  traditions 
that  are  basically  different  from  theirs.     Tfie  institution  should  impart 
knowledge,  npt  change  the  basic  character  or  cultural  heritage  of  students. 

Many  students  e^itered  -college  with  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of 
financial  resources  provided  by  the  school.     In  some  schools,  special 
proj^rams  attempted  to  inform  the  students  and  accommodate  their  financial 
needs;  yet,  many  needy  students  were  naive  about  sources,  procedures,  and 
policies  for  securing  financial  aid.     One  student  recommended  that  all 
available  information  on  financial  aid  should  be  shared  with  prospective 
students.     Similarly,  high  school  advisors,  and  college  advisors,  in 
particular,  should  be  knowledgeable  about  the  kinds  of  financial  aid  offered 
by  the  college. 

One  interviewer  remarked,  "This  knowledge  of  financial  aid  should  be 
expanded  to  reach  schools  located  outside  the  cities.     Information  about 
many  supportive  services  and  special  programs  is  made  available  only  to 
urban  Chlcanos,  when  it's  made  available  at  all.     There  are  too  few  instances 
of  such  information  reaching  rural  Chicanos."    He  speculated  further  that 
some  school  administrations  are  aware  of  the  availability  of  supportive 
programs,  but  they  do  not  implement  them  or  make  them  known  to  students 
"because  they  are  afraid  they  (the  programs)  will  make  the  Chicano  students 
militants  or  ' rabble-rousers. " 

Overall,  the  Puerto  Rican  and  Chicano  interviewers  were  discouraged 
about  their  college  experiences.     However,  a  few  Puerto  Ricans  v^re  not 
in  predominantly  white  institutions  and  they  had  fewer  complaints.  Others 
joined  Chicanos  i*n  urging  thab-  institutions  examine  programs  and  other 
phases  of  their  schools  where  Hispanic  students  are  involved.   .They  were  ^ 
highly  critical  of  the  lack  of  attention  and  concern  shown  them  as  a  group. 
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Physically  Handicapped  Interviewers'  Review  Sessions 

"People  ire  always  telling  us  what  our  limitations  are  instead  of  what 
our  capabilities  are."    This  comment  by  a  physically  handicapped  student 
.  illuminates  what  seepis  to  be  the  most  common  theme— that  of  a  problem  with 

attitudes  of  society  in  general,  and  school  administrators  and  counselors 
-  m  particular,  concerning  the  abilities  of . physically  handicapped  people.. 

t 

.        Grade  and  High  Sghool  ExperfP.nrP.    The  precollege  experience  of 
handicapped  students  appeared  tb  vary  drastically  depending  upon  whether 
they  had  attended  a  regular  school  or  a  special  school  tailored  to  their'  V 
specific  handicap.     In  addition,  the  nature  of  handicap  seemed  to  play  a 

,   crucial  part  m  determining  the  precollege  and  college  experience.  Similarly, 
ease  of  adjustment-  in  both  precollege  and  college  life  depended  upon  whether 
xtwas  a  handicap  from  birth  or  recently  acquired  as  from  illness  or  a  war  ' 

f  injury. 

At  least  one  student  specifically  mentioned  that  high^school  counselors 
were  at  fault  m  relying  too  much  on  psychological  testing  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  handicapped  student  would  be  encouraged  to  go  to  college. 
Many  high  school  counselors  were  reported  deficient  in  providing  informa- 
tion as  to  which  colleges  are  physically  equipped  to  accommodate  stu'dents 
according  to  their  individual  handicaps.     In  general,  students  seemed  to 
feel  that  counselors  in  a  regular  high  school  situation  were  l^ss  prepared 
to  deal  with  them  than  were  their  counselors  in  college.     Given  their  handicap 
and  the  paucity  of  information,  many  of  the  students  who  manage  to- enter 
college  are  felt  to  be  unusually  highly- motivated  and  weljT adjusted  to  their 
life  situation.     In  fact,  interviewers  reported  that  a  nOmber  of  these 
students  did  not  consider  themselves  "handicapped."    The^  felt  that  those 
handicapped  students  in.  high  school  who  were  not  directed  toward  college  or 
wh<3  simply  did  not  plan  to  go  to  college  were  more  or  iess  ignored. 

^    The  College  Experience.     A  fe<7  colleges  have  fa/ilities  designed  or 
modified  to  accommodate  the  handicapped;  most  are  r^lete  with  innumerable  ' 
barriers  or  hurdles.     The  handicapped -student  want/ to  prove  his  independence, 
yet  may  require  special  assistance  such  as  f ampin/,  electric  doors,  tape 
recorders,  and  bathroom  facilities.    When  extensive  building  modification 
is  not  possible,  the  students  recommended  that  a  wide  variety  of  classes 
be  scheduled  in  modified  buildings.     Moreover,  some  disabled  students  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the, absence  of  such  supporting  services  as  special  diets, 
oral  exams,  motor  skill  training,  or  physiotherapy  in  the  infirmary. 

Generally  speaking,  financial  aid  fqr.  tuition  and. book  did  not;>seem 
to  be  a  great  problem  for  the  physically  handicapped.     Howeve-r,  several  - 
^.students  expressed  the  need  for  spending  money  and  would  like  the  opportunity 
of  earning  it  themselves  with  part-time  jobs;  most  preferred  loans  or 
work-study  over  scholarships.     Disabled  students  recognized  that  school 
administrators  needed  more  funds  to  install  and  to'  maintain  the  special 
physical  Adaptations  necessary, for  their  survival  on  campuses,  and  pressed 
more  for  this  support  than  for  personal  financial  aid. 
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A  few  students  did  describe  situations  in  which  receipt  of  financial 
aid  was  contingent  upon  the  student's  accepting  a  counselor's  decision 
concerning  placement  in  a  specific  major.     If  the  student  disagreed  or 
later  changed  his  major,  funds  were  withdrawn.     This  was  interpreted  as 
further  evidence  of  the  tendency  of  school  officials  to  restrict  handicapped 
stuaents '^-according  to  preconceived  ideas  about  their  abilities. 


Another  crucial  need  was  for  counseling  by  a  qualified  person  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  handicapped  students.     Many  students  suggested  that  special 
attention  and  encouragement  be  djy;;ected  toward  the  recently  handicapped 
student  who  usually  experiences  traumatic  Shock  in  relating  to  his  new 
self-image  as  well  as  to  other  people,  and  also  frequently  is  reluctant  to 
admit  his  need  for  special  assistance. 

They  also  state  that  in  order  to  be  effective.  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
programs  should  include  job  counseling  and  job  placement.     Counselors  for 
handicapped  students,  moreover,  should  provide  encouragement  and  radiate 
expectations  for  achievement.     Handicapped  students  asked  that  they  be 
given  the  freedom  to/establish  their  own  goals  and  not  be  limited  by  wha^ 
their  advisor's  *thii<jK  they  can  do. 


Native  American  In t(er viewers '  Review  Sessions 


A  number  of  the  attitudes  discussed  in  the  four  numbered  sections  below 
were  expressed  by  the  interviewers  and  th^ir  consultant  in  the  two  review, 
sessions.     They  provide  a  background  which  is  im*portant  in  considering  the 
^  level  of  Indian  participation  in  the  study  and  the  reactions  of  the 
interviewers. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  native  American  ±s  an  enigma  to  the 
cultures  of  the  majority  and  of  other  minorities,  and  Lhis  may  help  to 
explain  the  preoccupation  with  self-image  and  Indian  identity.  Continued 
discussion  of  several  of  these  matters  in  the  review  sessions  Jbften  over- 
shadowed the  attention  given  to  specific  features  of  the  high/school  and 
college  experience  or  to  the  nature  of  Special  Services  programs. 

1.  ^ Very  little  was  said  about  Special  Services  projects  or  activities. 
Moreover,  when  the  term  was  used,  it  appeared  to  apply  loosely  to  all  sorts 
of  situations,  and  thus  it  included  the  various  kinds  of  financial  aid  which 
were  available,  as  well  as  Talent  Search  and  Upward  Bound,     In  one  case, 

for  example,  an  interviewer  noted  that,  ''Special  Services  has  scholarships 
there  ranging  from  .   ,   .   ."    The  one  comment  of  substance  (regarding 
Special  Services  specifically)  was  a  complaint  that  students  felt  the 
programs  are  too  narrow;   th'ey  don't  include  alcohol  or  drug' counseling 
efforts,  and  those  are  projects  sorely  needed.     This  observation  was  made 
,  concerning  one  schopl,  where  Indian  students  typically  were  older  and  where  > 
financial  aid  was  available, 

2.  There  was  concern  expressed  by  .some  interviewers  (for  both'^tliem- 
selv/cs  and  the  interviewees)  about  the  purposes  and-^uses  of  the  interview 
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oul:comesT-an^-^b-omr-appT(TpTla-re~i^^  On^  the  one  hsnd  tlmre  ws 

concern  that  the  various  progr^pis' not  be  penalized  because' of  students' 
candid  remarks,  and  on  the  other  a  feeling  that"  Indians  are  always  being 
surveyed  about  something  :   .   .  and  nothing  happens.    There  was  also  some 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  certain  interviewees  to  talk  about'  themselves  as 
people  (interpreted  as  either  fear  or  shyness).    Also,  there  was  some 
discussion  about  the. considerable-  reluctance  on  the  part  of  interviewers 
(BXij^  Others)  to  participate  in  the  study  at  all,  although  those  present  had 
proceeded  to  carry. out  the  interviewing  task.     This  was  alluded  td  in  the 
review  sessions,  vhere  the  reluctance  of  the  subjects  then  became  a  matter 
or  discussion.  *  ^ 


3*  ^  Most  native -Americans  represent  a  unique  minority  in  America. 
Whether  living  on  reservations  or  more  integrated  into  town  life,  they  have 
hatf  repeated  bad  experiences  with  government  agencies  and  the  cultural 
mainstream,    l^ile  their  isolation  to  a.  great  extent  has  been  enforced, 
it  is  sometimes  self-determined  bec.ause  of  the  overall  situation;  and  an 
identity  crisis  appears  to  be'  a  common!  problem  in  any  case.    Many  students 
suffer  cultural  .shock  when  they  attend  "whita"  institutions.  Moreover, 
they  become  ambivalent  about  integration  into  the  larger  society  (ep.ther 
whethet  to  enter  it  at  all,  or  to  what  extent);  that  is  sometimes  expressed  ' 
by  a  desire  to  "return  home"  after  post-secondary  training.     Native  Americans 
appear  to  be^*  the  least  acculturated  of  all  minorities,  and  v^ry  understand- 
ably so,  and  this  fact  itself  makes  them  a  minority  among  minorities  (wiLhgut 
respect  to  actual  numbers).     They  feel,  to  an  extent,  overshadowed  by  and 

^threatened  by  the  general  American  culture  as  well  as  by  pther  minority 
groups,  and  unsure  about  individual  and  group  destinies.     Should  they 
integrate?    Should  they  stay  isolated?    Should  the^  just  give  up  in  resigna- 

^tion?    Finally,  as  a  general  rule,  Indians  are  not  organized  into  functioning 
action  or  pressure  groups  that  speak  for  the  minority  as  a  whole. 

4.  v.Few  interviewers  were  involved  in  the  Indian  review  sessions  (three 
at  one  meeting  .and ^five  at  the  other).     Several  of  the  observations  made  in 
the  following  sections  were  mentioned  by  only  one  person  (speaking  either 
for  himself  or  for  the  group  of  students  he  interviewed);  thus,  while  these 
constitute  legitimate  and  expressed  reactions,  they  do  not  represent  Consensus 
among  all  interviewers  who  participated  in  the  review  sessions  or  all  inter- 
viewers who  worked  on  the  project. 

The  High, School  Experience 

The  predominant  theme  with  respect  to  the  high  school  experience  related 
to  problems  with  racial-ethnic  harrassment  at  the  public  school  attended.  For 
some,  such  prejudice  and  fighting  was  an  assumed  fact-of-life  (with  whites 
and  mixed-bloods),  and  drinking  was  an  expected  reaction  and  antidote. 

One  interviewer  noted,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the  potential  negative 
attitudes  'at  public  schools,  those  ha  interviewed  were  outgoing  individuals 
and  school  leaders,  and  had  done  well  academically  iu  their  public  schools. 
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Another  interesting  observation  was  made  with  regard  to  public  schools: 
That  Indians  'going  fo  public  high  schools  Frequeritly  cTioose  the  smaller  ones 
presumably  in  order  to  avoid  heavy  doses  of  prejudice.  * 

The  onl-^  reference  to  high  school  influences  on  college  attendance^ was 
a  statement,  again  by  one  interviewer,  that  both  Upward  Bound  and  individual 
teach^ers  had  exerted  positive  influence  in  this  direction.     Upward  Bound  was 
credited  with  encouraging  all  seven  interviewees  (at  one  institution)  to 
attend  college.     In  another  case — Vhere  students  were  older  and  indeed  had 
not  necessai:ily  finished  high  school — the  interviewer  made  the  point  strongly 
that  only  extra-school  inf luences'had  ^been  operative. 

It  was  noted  that  a  number  of  students  went  to  boarding  (reservation) 
schools.     One  interviewer  had  talked  with  only  public-school  attendees,  and 
wished  later  that  she  had  interviewed  those  from  boarding-schools,  assuming 
they  would  h^ve  had  their  own  special  problems  to  reveal. 

The  College  Experience  "  • 

A  number  of  observations  by  the  interviewers  (mostly  in  their  own  terms, 
but  sometimes  with  reference  to  those  whom  they  interviewed)  support  the 
continuing  sense  of  isolation,  discrj.mination,.  and  ambivalence  during  the 
college  experience.  ♦  '  •  * 

One  noted  that  the  preinterview  materials  had v been  filled  out  by  the 
college  representatives  for  the  white  students,  but  not  fot  the  Indians; 
that  job  was  left  for  the  Indian  interviewer.*  Another  indicated  that  the 
assistant  direc;tor  of  a  Special  Services  project  is  an  Indian  "and  that's 
about  the  only  place  where  we  really  have  like  Inroads  into  things/*  and 
someone  to  talk  with.     Both  subjects  and  interviewots  remarked  that  Indians, 
coming  from  quite  isolated  enclaves,' go  to  college  hoping  to  find  an  **Indian 
experience**  and  sense  of  togetherness.     But  once  there,  there  is  little  to  find 
because  of  the  sense  o'f  **feeling  lost,*'  the  smaller  number  of  Indians,,  the 
sense  of  resignation  about  life  and  self — and  as  one  noted  poignantly,  **The 
trouble  is  they  can*t  understand  tHe  Indian  themselves.**    On  top  of  this 
there  appears  to  be  a  quite  common  difficulty  in  **understanding  the  whites,** 
which  apparently  represents  cultural  distance  as  well  as  ethnic  prejudices* 

A  major  concern  inherent  in  the  ^view  sessions  was  that  Indian  values 
and  heritage  be  recognized  and  respected  by  the^college  community  as  weli* 
as  the  society  as  a  whole.     To  the  extent  that  this  is  not  done,  Indians 
have  an  identity  crisis,  wondering  who  they  are.  and  where  they  fit  in  and  why 
they  as  persons  are  regarded  with  disdain  and  whether  or  not  to  capitulate. 
One  interviewer ,  spoke  with  fervor  about  the  fact  that  ^^ollege  administtation 
was  about  to  tear  do\m  the  original  college  building,,  one  built  by  Indians 
and  for  Indians.    The  building  as^  a  building  did  not  matter  so  iiuch,  but  the 
symbolic  act  was  devastating  'to  the  Indian  psy&he  in  that  region.  (Note: 
In  March  1973,  that  building  vas  burned  to  a  shell,^  and  arson  was  clearly 
indicated. ) 
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•  .  A    u      social  life  on  campuses,,  there  were  varied  responses.  Several 
noted  that  the  movies  and^the  bars  constituted  the  available  "social  life  " 
Another  pointed  out  that' "sticking  together"  in  all  activities  was  their 
socxaJ.  'life.    Another  more  optimistically  noted  that  going  on  eZ^ogy  trips 
or  to  Mexican  dances  should  also,  be  counted  as  social  life.     On  another 
iTlT/  ^.f^"'  Indians  were  in  sororities  and  fraternities,  but  at  another 
.  location  it  was  considered  impossible-although  permissible- to  join  such 
.groups  because  of  cost  and  redneck  attitudes. 

•ft           '-^^                      "^"^  students  were  generally  satisfied  with  their  . 
institutions,  in  the  sense  that;  their  academic  and  employment  purposes  were' 
Being  met  by  such  attendance.     In  addition,  their  financial  needs  were  also 
oeing  met.  .   

A  frequent  topic  of  discussion  was  financial  aid  in  its  various  forms, 
with  emphasis  on  work-study  programs.    As  previously  noted,  this  whole  area 
was  treated  as  one  with  "special  services."    Within  this  context,  it  was 
suggested  that    special  services"  for  Indians  seems  more  or  -less  tolerated 
on  the  campuses  represented,  but  with  little  evidence  of  any  real  commitment 
by  the  college.    Moreover,  students  felt 'that  the  administrative  personnel 
of  the  colleges  were  generally  distant  and  "white-oriented." 

^Nevertheless,   (as  discussed  at  one  of  the  review  sessions)  students  in 
general  indicated  their  genuine  appreciation  for  work-study  opportunities  and 
the  availability  of  other  forms  of  financial  aid.     As  one  noted,  "We're 
■learning  and  working  and  getting  paid  all  at  the  same  time  and  it's  sort  of 
a  good  arrangement."    'Another  remarked  that  "most  of  the  Indian  kids  who 
want  to  can  get  jobs"  (at  a  given  institution),  and  indicated  that  loans 
and  scholarships  were  fairly  easy  to  arrange.    At  the  same  time,  there  were 
a  few  gri-pes  about  the  uncertainty  of  when  financial  aid  would  be  available 
in  relation  to  registration  and  semester  schedules. 

And  finally,  in  a  very  telling  comment,  one  interviewer  acknowledged 
that  through  such  financial-aid  programs  Indian  students  had  become  "money- 
liberated,    dependent  upon  the  new  opportunities  available  from  outside 
their  own  direct  resources.     He  was  afraid  that  this  would  make  them  different 
people,  might  threaten  the  loyalties  to  tribes  and  Indian  heritage.  Thus 
he  viewed  even  the  concept  of  financial  aid  as  a  major  factor  in  the  identity 
crisis.  ,  . 

In  one  review  session  the.  question  of  Indian  operation  of  Special 
Services  came  up  (programs  just  for  Indians).     One  interviewer  quickly 
responded,  "I  say  all-Indians  will  help  better.."    Another,  however,  recalled 
his  own  involvement  in  an  Upward  Bound  project  that  was  half  Indian  and  half 
white,  with  a  few  Chicanos,  and  thoughtfully  remarked,  "I  don't  know;  I 
guess  it's  administered." 

White  Interviewers'  Review  Sessions 

Grade  and  High  School.    Among  the  poor  white  students,  education  for 
those  from  small  rural  public  schools,  which  the  majority  of  the  group  had 
attended,  was  not  as  adequate  as  for  students  from  suburban  or  affluent 
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neighborhood  schools.     A  major  concern  was  that  the  small  schools  did  not  \ 
stress  the  basic  skills  and  knowledge  required  in  college.     Students  \ 
indicated,  for  example,  that  there  was  emphasis  on  the  learning  of  grammar,  \ 
while  in  college  emphasis  was  upon  writing.     Students  thoOght  their  schools 
should  stress  writing^  skills  more  than  grammatical  structured   The  discrepancy 
between  course  emphases  in  high  school  and  college  concerned  them.  Instruction 
at  the  high  school  level  doesn't  seem  relevant  to  that  at  the  coMege  level. 
The  debates  among  the  student  interviewers  suggest  a  difference  inx the  quality 
of  instruction  and 'teacher  interest  between  schools  in  poor  areas  and  those 
in  affluent  neighborhoods.  .  ^ 

Evaluations  of  high  school  guidance  counselors  were  mixed:    One  student 
said  that  they  "...  give  no  push  to  poor  students  to  pursue  college  careers. 
Some  felt  that  because  counselors  have  and  convey  a  low  expectation  for  poor 
students,  it  is  difficult  to  learn  about  college  and  any  special  programs  or 
aid  that  might  facilitate  admission  and  academic  survival.     Others  thought 
that  the  guidance  counselor  had  been  their  prime  champion  in  attaining  college 
admission. 

^      The  College  Experience.    The  major  obstacle  for  the  poor  white  student, 
the  interviewers  feel,  is  cost  o£  college.     This  factor  and  the  consequent 
restrictions  on  their  social  life  cause  them  considerable  frustration. 
Reactions  to  the  college  experience  varied  as  a  function  of  prevailing  costs. 
The  poor  student  on  a  rich-boy  campus  is  discriminated  against  and  ostracized. 
One  student  from  a  high  cost  private  institution  cited  incidents  where 
students  from  affluent  families  who  got  arrested  for  drug  matters  were  bailed 
out  to  college  officials,  while  a  poor  student  under  the  same  circumstances 
was  rebuked  for  disparaging  the  reputation  of  the  school.    Other  campuses 
were  defended  as  environments  where  "everyone  there  is  just  like  everyone 
else." 

Many  interviewers  felt  that  students  in  special  programs  are  treated 
differently  from  the  regular  students.     In  some  cases,  the  only  reason  for 
the  presence  of  poor  students  on  campus  is  the  institution's  need  for  federal 
funds.     At  one  school,  students  were  separated  from  regular  students  under 
the  pretense  that  they  lacked  basic  skills.    The  school ' labeled  them 
"creative"  individuals,  but  they  were  placed  in  low  grade-level  courses. 
The  term  "creativity"  became  synon>*aous  with  "low  ability,"  and  the  students 
openly  rebelled  against  the  demeaning  features  of  the  program. 

9 

In  many  instances,  directors  of  special  programs  were  felt  to  have 
little  influence  with  colle'ge  officials  in  terms  of  making  any  difference 
in  the 'lives  of  program  students.    Some  interviewers  felt  that  the  money, ^ 
spent  on  the  special  program  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  direct  grant  for 
tuition^  room,  and  board,  thus  allowing  the  student  to  carve  out  his  own         '  v 
college  existence.     Even  so,  they  noted,  there  would  still  on  many  campuses  \ 
be  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  life  styles  of  poor  versus  wealthy  students.  , 
In  some  schools,  the  poor  student  is  recruited  from  the  local  area  as  a 
commuter  and  in  no  way  can  approximate  the  residential  campus  life  of  the 
more  affluent  students. 
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Poor  white,  like  other  minority  students, ? feel  that  differences  in 
their  reception  at  various  schools  may  frdLquently  be  attributed  to  the 
atmosphere  created  by  a  key  college  official.     If  a  college  president, 
for  example,  encourages  the  faculty  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  students, 
they*  say,  then  the  efforts  of  minority  students  are  supported.    One  school 
was  defended  staunchly  for  the  way  its  faculty  and  administration  were  highly 
supportive  of  all  students.     In  this  instance,  faculty  and  students  ate 
together  and  lived  in,  common  buildings . 

In  summary:     in  the  group  review  sessions,  the  common  bond  of  poor 
students  m  poverty  origin  emerges  more  clearjy.    Also  notable  was  the 
clear  split  observed  on  almost  every  issue  except  financial  aid:  where 
one  student  felt  his  camp.usdlimate  hostile  and  punishing,,  another  defended 
his  as  egalitarian  and  rewafa"Ingi-where  one  criticized  teachers  or  counselors, 
others  supported  them.     This  would  suggest  that  where  the  poor  white  student 
IS  not  stigmatized  by  membership  in  a  low-status  program,  where  his  financial 
limitations  do  not  restrict  or  punish  him  in  the  available  social  outlets, 
and  where  institutional  elitism  is  associated  with  intellectual  rather  than 
financial  affluence,  he  becomes  like  any  other  maj.ority  student. 

\ 
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J  ♦  Summary 

Similarities  and  Differences  among  the  Disadvantaged 

The  physically  handicapped  students  differ  in  several  important 
respects  from  the  ethnic  subgroups.    Their  problems  are  not  those  of  the 
poor;  their  academic  disadvantage  comes  from  different  causes;  arid  they 
have  no  minority  culture  with  which  to  identify.    They  treasure  and  feel 
the  need  for  associations  with  nondisabled  peers,  but  most  are  markedly 
unconcerned,  compared  with  the  others,  about  social  issues.    They  see  a 
real  need  for  removal  or  easement  of  physical  barriers  and  substitute 
,avenues  for  achievement  to  allow  themselves  as  nearly  normal  an  exposure 
to  academic  and  campus  life  as  possible.    They  desire  work-study  experiences 
as  a  test  and  preparation  for  work  role  demands  in  addition  to  specialized 
vocational  guidance  and  placement.    Their  urgent  quest  is  for  selfhood 
through  independence  and  vocational  competence. 

The  other  subgroups  have  at  least  one  major  common  denominator  in*- 
thelr  poverty  origins.    These  problems  afflict  the  poor  in  college: 
hidden  costs  that  threaten  continuing  in  college  and  bureaucracy  in  the 
administration  of  financial  aid  that  can  signal  the  same  kinds  of  threats 
a  capricious  depression  econ^^8ly  can  Impose  on  a  person  marginally  employed* 
Money  is  needed  not  only  to  pay  for  tuition  and    living  expenses,  but  also 
to  allov;  a. minimum  sample  of  the  nonacademic  aspects  of  college  life. 

Although  students  were  .concerned  about  paying, back  loans,  they  rarely, 
if  ever,  complained  about  work-study,  except  to  say  that  the  work  assign- 
ments were  frequently  trivial  in  nature,  too  little  attempt  was  made  to 
match  a  student  with  a  meaningful  job,  and  work  hours  were  too  short.  Even 
though  some  students  in  each  subgroup  mentioned  that  working  often  inter- 
fered with  studies,  they  demarided  longer  work  hours  in  order  to  earn  more 
money.  ^  ■ 

After  financial  considerations,  the  most  frequent  common  need  appeared 
to  be  informational  resources.    The  interviewers  were  impressed  with  how 
little  they  found  their  peers  to  know  about  special  precollege  or  college 
facilitating  services.    They  were  very  concerned  about  those  students  who 
never  stumbled  upon  the  bridge  program  between  high  school  and  college  or 
who,  once  in  college,  were  ignorant  of  available  special  resources.    It  is 
possible  that  the  traditional  educational  system  is  screening  away  the 
target  group  from  full  and  productive  interaction  in  it  or  that  in  the  view 
of  large  numbers  of  poor  and  minority  students,  there  are  few  available 
programs.     Since  relatively  few  students  in  each  subgroup  reported  participat- 
ing in  the  Special  Services  Program  or  any  special  supportive  services,  it 
might  be  concluded  that  far  too  few  college  programs  ekist. 

Most  of  the  college  students  tended  to  be  pragmatically  oriented.  In 
addition,  majors  in  the  four-year  programs  carried  a  strong  social  service 
emphasis.    The  racial  minority  students  had  a  strong  sense  of  ethnic  identity, 
and  one  of  their  major  ambitions  is  to  return  to  their  people  and  "help." 
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■riieir  focus  was  not  so  much  on  their  own  identity  as  a  leader  as  on  their 
potential  contribution  to  the  identity  and  welfare  of  their  people.  Few 
.  .  appeared  particularly  introspective;  their  focus  was  outward.    Their  concern 
IS  with  people,  not  things;,  they  dealt,  in  realities  rather  than  in  abstrac- 
tions. 

The  differences  among  the  various  categories  of  disadvantaged  students 
were  also  striking.    Note  has  already  been  taken  of  the  physically  disabled. 
The  group  next  most  unlike  the  others  was  the  poor  white.    Those  caught  in 
the-  net  of  the,  interview  sample  had,  in  frequent  contrast  with  the  racial 
and  ethnic  minorities,  histories  of  high  achievement  and  leadership  success 
m  their  secondary  schools.    This  seems,  to  suggest  that,  on  the -whole,  the 
poor  white  who  shows  up  in  college  is  one  who  has  found  school  an  avenue  for 
growth,  development,  and  status,  rather  than  one  who  has  been  found  by 
special  search,  intervention,  and  creation  of  opportunity  for  him.    Once  on 
campus,  he  has  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  identifying  with  his  particular" 
subgroup,  and  he  can  become  invisible  among  the  majority.    He  is  there  as  a 
function  of  his  promise  rather  than  as  a  benefactor  of  new  forces  aimed 
at  redressing  a  century  of  wrongs.     If  he  fails,  it  will  be  because  he  didn't 
have  what  it  takes,  rather  than  because  he  has  been  discriminated  against. 

The  fact  that  most  poor  whites  found  in  college  come  from  a  history  of 
scholastic  success  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  hard  core  poor  white- 
minority,  those  who  experience  early  difficulty  and  conflict  with  the 
system,  are  not  so  frequently  reached  by  current  federal  efforts  as  are  the 
more  distmguisl^able  minorities.     But  equally  important,  it  suggests  that 
the  poor  white  is  living  something  of  the  Horatio  Alger  American  dream, 
ana  is  not  so  susceptible  to  the  hazard  of  constant  perception  of  imminent 
failure  because  of  ugly  but  pervasive  societal  and  majority  cultural  forces. 
He  may  pre^  for  the  money  h-  needs,  but  is  less  likely  to  join  forces  with 
6thcrs  and  attack  the  system.    Assimilation,  no  dirty  word  for  him,  is  his 
way  out. 

The  ethnic  minorities  are  attracted  to  joining  with  others  like  them- 
selves,  toward  establishing  and  maintaining  an  ethnic  identity,  pride, 
power,  and  solidarity  against  aggressors.    Tlie  world  of  predominantly  x^hite 
colleges  with  their  dress,  food,  language,  values,  modes  of  social  expres- 
sion—and perhaps  in  the  characteristic  kinds  of  behavior  sought  in  class 
by  the  faculty—is  indeed  new,  alien,  and  not  necessarily  desirabl'e.  The 
dilemma  to  join  it  or  resist  it  seems  best  resolved  by  resisting  it  or  by 
establishing  an  ethnic  beachhead  in  its  denter  until  students  gain  the 
sense  of  identity  and  courage  to  deal  with  it  as  individuals.-  To  do  other- 
wise IS  to  remain  a  beleaguered  captive  of  the  prejudicial  system. 

The  ethnic  minorities  seem  to  differ  only  in  the  s-tage  of  development 
of  strategies  for  combating  discrimination  and  oppression  or  for  excluding  " 
.    the  white  woUd  by  developing  their  own  world  or  commu'n-J  ty .    A  first  stage 
may  be  a  growing  awareness  of  the  value  of  standing  tog'^dier  in  a  circle 
and  looking  in  a  variety  of  directions.    A  second  stage  may  be  the  bonding 
of  that  circle  into  a  hoop  of  steel.    A  third  stage  may  be  its  convergence 
against  an  available  target.    A  fourth  stage  may  be  the  battle  campaign 
itself,  where  victory  or  defeat  is  sustained,  and  power -bases  among  the 
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enemy  camp  are  gradually    established.    If  this  analogy  is  roughly  correct, 
the  blacks  with  their  earlier  start  may  be  said  to  be  at  stage  4,  the 
Chicanos  at  stage.  3,  and  the  native  Americans  at  the  end  of  stage  1  but 
moving  rapidly  into  stage  2.    Other  minorities  are  harder  to  place. 

As  noted  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  a  few  Filipino  and  Chinese 
students  participated  in  this  study.  .The  Filipino  interviewers  described 
themselves  as  the  "minority  of  the  minorities."    Nevertheless,  they  would 
like  to  be  viewed  as  a  distinct  and  separate  cultural  group.    They  claimed 
Filipinos  are  usually  bypassed  when  it  comes  to  college  admissions.  "They 
are  expected  to  have  high  grades  and  high  college  entrance  scores,"  one 
student  said.    Typically,  however,  their  high  school  education  is  not  up 
to  expectation.     Similarly,  whea  they  are  classified  as  "other,"  they  are 
an  obscure,  unknown  group,' and  this  causes  serious  problems. 

The  Chinese  interviewers  asserted  that  the  usual  story  of  the  success- 
ful, extremely  capable  Chinese  is  a  myth  that  causes  serious  problems  for, 
many  poor  Chinese  people.    Those  in  the  West,  in  particular,  they  said, 
get  little  help' from  anyone.    The  few  who  get  financial  assistance  to 
college  are  the  exceptions  who  would  probably  make  it  anyway.    There  are 
those  in  significant  numbers  in  dire  need  who  are  overlooked  and  discouraged 
even  from  considering  college.  -  c 


^Precollege  Programs 

Despite  the  numbers  of  the  nation's  poor  affected  by  such  programs  as 
Talent  Search  or  Upward" Bound,  the  disadvantaged  students  interviewed  had 
seldom  participated  in  special  precollege  programs.    Those  who  did  consider 
them  valuable.    They  praised  them  for  exposing  students  to  college  campuses 
and  briefly  to  college  life,  for  helping  to  bridge  the  gap  between  college 
and  high  school,  and  for  p'royiding,  through  interpersonal  forces,  the 
critical  basis  for  faith  in  self  and  an  aspiration  for  higher  education. 
Unfortunately,  according  to  the  consistent  comments  of  students  who  ki  ew 
about  them,  the  programs  do  not  reach  enough  students  and  their  curricula 
could  be  more  rigorous  and  should  be  expanded.     Students  suggested  that 
these  programs  should  be  available  on  many  more  campuses. 

Very  few  students  reported  participating  in  the  Special  Services 
Programs.    While  this  is  in  part  attributable  to  sampling,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  program  in  1970,  about  200 
institutions  have  operated  Special  Services  projects,  and  that  the  sample 
of  colleges  where  students  were  interviewed  was  overweighted  in  favor  of 
Special  Services  institutions.    Counseling  and  tutoring,  as  key  elements 
of  these  programs,  were  considered  tremendously  valuable  by  all  the  dis^ 
advantaged  students.     Some  argued  that  the  programs  should  be  more  wide-y 
spread  on  campuses  and  that  they  should  also  be  a  more  Integral  part  of- 
the  campus  and  the  curriculum.  /" 


Some  interviewers  in  the  review  sessions  insisted  that  where/the 
special  programs  have  a  high  profile  and  where  the  institution  emphasizes 
intellectual  elitism,  the  support  programs  have  a  stigma  that/inay  hurt 


students'  chances  to  compete. 
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!7  '°  ^ll^^i^te  weaknesses,  but  the  students  nevertheless 

mrked  fhe™'/^^''''"'       '  participation  in  these  programs  frequently 

marked  them  as  prospective  failures ♦  ^  / 

Frequent  distress "over  academic  difficulties  prior  to  or  in  college 
was  notxc^ably  absent;  instead  (and  particularly  in  high  school). 

weie  'cod    b«H  ^"r.  considered  helpful.    College  faculty 

^at  SV^m'i"''-^''  administrators  were  distant  and  unknown. 

Scultv  me^W  "•J"ff^y-8^°"P  P^^e.a  strong  plea  for  ethnic,  minority  ■ 
faculty  members,  administrators,  counselors,  and^staff  must  b^underscored. 

.hp  n^npf  ^^'f  ^^P^"  °^  "P^"^^  programs  and  of  minority  students  on  ' 
the  colleges  of  today  may  be  the  fact  that  they  are  there.    Special  pro-  ' 

■  fce'.'thev  reputable  parts  o£  the  totaJ  college 

scene,  they  are  separ^-te  parts,  set  off  for  students  who  "are  not  really 
up  to  pay  for  colleg^"    To  the  extent  that  a  student  is  identif ieHit^ 

not  . VmT'  /^''"  ^^^-^  f^-lt^y.     If  he  S 

studir  ^  'P^'"^^  P^^^^^"'  '^^       ^i^^^^       ^  '^^g^l^r  college 

in  rrLlM^ !?(  ^  ""^^       ^'^"^'^  minority  group  memBer,  he  takes  on 

Tnullt  colleges  other  pressures  €rom  the  majority-oriented  ' 

sol±A%iZ    .T""^'    The^e  pressures  are  manifested  in  fcl.e  academic  and 
racist  facade.  '°  Permeate  the  total  campus  through  a  paternal  or 

'^r^'litionally  black  colleges,  the  same  isolated  existence  of 
special  programs  mentioned  above  can  be  found  where  special  efforts  have 
/not  been  made  to  integrate  thGm  into  the  total 'campus  fabric.     In  the  toe 


\^^^r.^  *.     J  -  ^....^  i,^i,cxa.     v-««n^uo    1.CIULXC.       Jll    tHe.tOO  » 

deceived?  ^'^^^^  ^^'^^^         integrated,  the  prop.ram  is  We  warmly 

..11  ^  Sreat  deal  seens  to  depend  on  the  basic  philosophy  of  the 

stiln^;  traditional,  old-lino  institutions  where  minority,  disadvantaged 

"come  and'^et"it  iJT"''  campus  population,  where  the  emphasis  is  on 

n^oMp^c.  ,        ^°    "  ^"O"'?'^     the  students  have  tremendous 

SwLs^hv  "^-^r  °P-"-<loor  institutions,  or  where  the  instructional 

studpn.    ^       %  ^  °"  "^^'^^"^  the  student  where  he  is. 

the  wi  ness'of  '"^"^  ''^'^^  ^^^^^^^  ^PP— ^ 

the  witness  of  some  students  that  teaching  them  can  be  viewed  as  a  chal- 

faculty!  '  ''"''"^  °^         institution  o?  tte  ^ 

World^L°^  t'^^  students'  report,  traditional  colleges  dating  back  prior  to  - 
World  War  II  or  before  seen  to  have  changed  very  little.    Tlie  degree  of 
integration  and  full  acceptance  of  minority  students,  regardless  of  dis-  • 
ability  or  disadvantagement,  into  the  total  fabric  of  the  college  varies 
from  campus  to  campus.    From  the  students'  point  of  view.  there"is  almost 
no  college  where  the  students  have  an  -unequivocal  feeling  of  belonging. 
(This  xs  probably  not  true  of  black  students  in  black  colle^.es  or  poor  white 
students  who  are  performing  satisfactorily.)    This  feeling  of  being  different 

^tn.ndPn.  f  "^"^  "^^^^"y         experience  the  minor- 

ity student  has  m  collegfe.    Yet  the  stature  of  these  new  students  is  growii^g. 
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Some  of.  those  involved  in  the  interviews  were  highly  independent,  and  in 

spite  of  the  pressures,  they  were  responding  enthusiastically  to  their  new 

opportunities.    Tlieir  presence  should  continue  to  grow  and  to  be  felt. 
/  .  ^ 

Recoinmendations  Made  by  Students 

The  most  frequent  and  strongest  explicit  student  recoinmendations  con- 
cerned the  amount  and  incre/ised  availability  of  financial  aid,  and  student 
centered  policies  and  procedures. for  dispersing  and  monitoring  it.  The 
financial  pinch  is  very  real  and  seldom  did  stUi'ents  not  have  a  tale  to  tell 
of  financial  difficulties  because  of  hidden  coses,  inacie.quate  guidance,  of 
college-centered  administration  of  aid  programs.  Students  applauded  work- 
study  but  asked  for  more  meaningful  work  experierfces. 

Tlie  second  most  frequent  and  explicit  recommendation  was  that  th.ere 
should  be  more .creative,  vigorous,  .and  pervasive  efforts  to  reach  target 
high  school  populations  with  factual  information  about  college  opportunities. 
This  was  often  couplea^with  a  request  for  expansion  .and  more  honest  recruit- 
ment .of  ciinority.  and  other  disadvantaged  students.     It  was  also  recommended 
that  such  expansion  and  recruitment  be  extended  to  the  campuses  for  some 
activity  more^  forceful  than  a  brief  session  within  an  orientation  program. 
The  main  thrust  of  this  kind. of  activity  would  be  to  make  students  continu- 
ously aware  of  college  resources.  -1 

The  third'  general  recommendation  was  more  subtle.    Since  on  many 
campuses  disadvantaged  students  and,  their  special  mentors  are  not  of  and 
accepted  by  the  sys4:em,  \there  needs  to  be  pervasive  and  high  level  effort 
at  federal,  state,  and  particularly  institutional  levels  to  find  ways 
these  students .caTTinterf ace  with  the  system  a&^regular  citizens.  Students 
see  several  factors  as  significant  in  moving  toward  this  goal:     (1)  an 
increase  in  their  numbers  on  the  nation's  campuses,  (2)  a  more  sensitive  and 
democratic  administration,  (3)  the  provision  for  ethnic  rallying  points  and 
leaders,   (4)  a  reasonable  and  systematic  opportunity  to  di.p  into  their  ovm 
histories  and  heritages,  and  <5)  thq  opportunity  constantly  to  receive 
pragmatic  instruction  toward  acquiring, capabilities  that  they  may  later  use 
to  sustain  themselves  in  the  larger  society  as  productive  members. 


I 


CHAPTER  8  .  ' 

The  Special  Services  Programs  in  Operation:  A 
Report  of  Site  Visits,  to  Colleges  and  Universities'^ 

•,         .  '  .        A.  Introduction 

9 

An  impr.rtant  aspect  of  the  Study  of  Special  Services  Programs  for 
Disadvantaged  Students  in  Higher  Education  consisted  of  on-site  visits,  to 
a  range  o^  colleges  and  universities  with  Special  Services  Programs  through-, 
out  the  United  States.    This  sample,  as  described  in  Chapter  3,  included" 
colleges  with  large  multi-ethnic  student  bodies,  private  and  public  four- 
year  and  two-year  colleges,  small  selective  and  nonselective  colleges, 
public  selective  and  nonselective  colleges,  public  community  colleges, 
denominational  colleges, ^colleges  with  and  without  special  programs  to 
serve  different  ethnic  constituencies,  or  special  programs  for  the  physically 
handicapped.     Care  was  taken  to  assure  an  even  geographical  distribution, 
of  colleges.  ,  , 


\  ■  B.     Purposes  and  Procedures^  .■* 

However  rich  the  empirical  survey  data  reported  heretofore  may  be,  it 
was  felt  that  some  critical'  insights  into  subtle  fact'ors  affecting  the  • 
functioning  of  the  program  (including  the  political,  social,  and  educa- 
tional climate  at  the  institution)  could  only  be  gained  by  on-the-scene 
visits  by  i?pecialists  knowledgeable  in  both  "the  functioning  of  higher 
education  ihstitutions  and  in  the  problems  of  minorities.  . 

The  purposes  of  the  site  visits,  as  noted  in  Chapter  3,  were  three-fold: 


1.     to  .provide  in-depth*   corroborative  empirical  support  for  the 
diversity  of  perceptions -and  data  revealed  in  the  institu- 
tional survey,  the  student  survey  questionnaire,  and  the  ' 
studen-t  interview; 

Z.  to  compare  the  institutional  personnel  and  student  perceptions 
of  the  university  environment  as  it  shapes  the  behavior  and  : 
expectations  of  disadvantaged  students;  and 


1^        .     .  , 

The  principal  author  of  this  chapter  is  Dr.  Howard  Boozer,  formerly  an 
Educational  Specialist  with  RCA  and  formerly  Director  of  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Higher  Education.     He  is  now  Executive  Director  of "the  South 
Carolina  Commission  on  Higher  Education.    An  essay,  prompted  by  the  experience 
of  serving  as  task  director  fpr  the  site  visits,  and  as  a  site  visitor  and 
reviewer  of  all  site  visit  reports,  has  been  published  separately  by  ETS 
as  Project  Report  73-15,  under  the  authorship  of  James  H.  Brewer  (now  deceased). 
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to  examine  critically  the  operation  (and  perceptions  of  that 
operation)  of  Che  program  for  disadvantaged  students  ahd*^t;he 
^  extent  to  whicji'it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  university 

administration. 

Thirty  site  visitors,  consisting  of  a  group  of  multi-ethnic  specialists 
in  higher  education,  and  usually  working  in  pairs,  spent  an  average  of  four 
man-days  at  each  of  31  .institutions.    Discussions  were  held  with  individtials 
ranging  from  the  president  to  disadvantaged  and  regular  students*  Partictilar 
effort  was  made  to  talk  with  key  people  involved  in  special  support  services 
programs, .but  also  to  observe  carefully* the  institutional  Contexts  in  which  , 
they  operjatedj,  -  '  '  • 

The  report  that  follows  is  drawn  from  careful  st.udy  of  the  site 
visitors'  reports  by  the  EfS  research  staff  and  two  consultants  (both 
historians)  with  long  multi-institution  experience  in  higl<^r  education — 
one,  the, director  of  the  Af rorAmerican  Studies  Program  at  a  major  state 
university,  and  the  other  a  former  director  of  a  state  board  of  higher'^  . 
education.     The  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  not  drawn  from  systematic 
analysis  of  data,  of  demonstrable  reliability,  but  from  an  attempt  to 
understand  and  explain  on  logical^ grounds  what  was  found,  and  to  interpret 
the  observed  experience?  with  the 'Special  Programs  against  a  broader  experi- 
ence with  institutions  of  higher  education.     Criteria  for  effectj^fe  function- 
ing of  programs  are  not  drawn  from  observed  and  documented  success  patterns 
of  students,  but  from  impressions  as  to  the  degree  to  which  the  program 
is  understood,  entrenched,  and  accepted,  and  from  the  judgments  of  those 
educators  who  wo,rk  with  or  arpund  the  programs,    Thus,  the  material  is  to 
a  large  extent  subjective,  and  should  be^  considered  thoughtfully  and 
cautiously. 


\-lhat  the  Site  Visitors  Found 


The  1971  Program  Manual  for  the  Special  Services  Programs  ^^rovided  by 
the  Division  of  Student  Assistance,  USOE,  includes  information  and  guidance 
with  respect  to  tVie  role  of  project  directors  and  staff  (counselors,  tutors, 
student  employees,  and  so  forth),  retention  of  student?;,  and  related  matters^ 
The  project  director,  for  example,  should  have  a  background  which  enables 
him  to  understand  the  problems  and  requests  of  the  special  services  students'^ 
He  should  be  a  full-time  director  if  the  project  is  funded  for  $40,000 
or  more  annually  or  includes  50  or  more  students.    Although, his  primary 
responsibility  is  to  supervise  the' project,  he  should  be  in  frequent 
contact  with'  the  .students  and  have  the  full  support  of  the  faculty  and 
administration  of  his.  institution.     He  should  work  closely  with  admissions 
and  financial  aid  officers  in  identifying  and  meeting  the  needs  of  candidates 
who  qualify  for  participation  in  Special  Services  programs,  and  the  project 
staff  should  be  represented  on  th^  financial  aid  committee.     The  manual 
also  deals  with  the  need  for  curriculum  modification  for  special  services  . 
students,  counseling  and  tutoring,  faculty  and  campus  involvement,  the' 
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need  for  coordination  with"*  other  related  programs,  research  and  evaluation" 
and  other  matters.'^  . 

*  > 

The. site  visitors,  as  expected,  found  great  variations  among  the     '  s 
institutions.     Tliese  variations  were  as  great  among-  institutions  partici- 
pating m  Sp^ial  Services  Programs  funded  by  the  Division  of  Student 
Assistance  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  as  among  nonparticipating 
institutions.     The  major  findings,  with  anecdotal  elaboration  from  the  site 
visit  report^s  (each  quotation  relates  to  k  different  institution),  are 
given  m  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter. 

IT,  * 
1.     Program  Directors 

a.     It  would  seem  safe  to  state  that., a  program  is  not  likely  to  be" 
better  tlvan  its  director;  the  reports  of  the  site  visitors  tend  to  bear 
-  this  out.     In  several  cases,  however,  program  directors  who  were  perceived 
as  excellent  were  not  effective  because  of  lack  of  administrative  support, 
poor  communications  with  the  administration. 'or  because  the  project  was  not 
m  the  mainstream  of  the  institution 's  educational  program; 

The  program  director  appears  capable-,  bright,  devotad,  and 
energetic.    He  is  also  most  discouraged  as  to  his  powerlessness 
to  make  progressive  changes  with  experience,  because  the  creator 
of  the'  program  can  only  feel  his  original  ideas  x^ere  and  are 
the. best.     Thus,  the  creator  of  the  program'  controls — with  his 
power  base  the.  President—and  the  program  director  paints  un- 
happily by  numbers          '  I  predict  his  early  resignation—for  • 

hig  insights  were  sharp,  and  his  dedication  as  real  as  his 
quiet  frustration.  He  obviously  enjoys  the* support  of  his 
staff. 

s 

The  full-time  director  *(white) ,  who  is  leaving,  i5  considered 
.    by  students  and  admirtistration  alike  as  being  dedicated  to  his 
job  as  well  as  to  his  charges,    'He  has  been  able  Ko  establish 
close  relationships  with  his  students ,  "most  of  whom  are  black. 
He  is  respected  by  his  two  black  counselors -as  a  caring,  effec- 
tive person.     There  is  no  doubt  that' the  program  has  helped 
students  throtjgh  the  transition  between  ii^ner  city  high  schools 
and  the  institution.     But  communication  with  the  administra- 
tion h^s  been  less  than  adequate.     The  Deans  and  President  are 
unanimous  in  agreeing  that,  in  the  future,  the  program  director 
must  be  an  integral  .member  of  the  University  community.  There 
is  also  consensus  that  the  director  should  be  black,  since 
most^of  ,the  students  served  by  the  program  aore  black.  - 

b.    Clear  control  of  budget  by  the  program  director  appears  to  be 
associated  with  Qjr'fectiveness  of  program.     Some  excellent  pro grargj directors 


2         *  • 
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who  were  not  as  effe^ctive  as  would  be  hoped  for  did  not.  have  control  of 
their  program  .budgets.     In  otheif  cases^  it  was  clear  that  one  of  the  factors 
contributing  to  the  effectiveness  of  directors  was  that  ithe  program  had 
its  own  budget,  controlled  by  the  director:'* 

Most  of  the  administrators* feel  that  the  director  is  'his  own 
man'  and  that  because  he  is  not  concerned  about  tenure  and 
promotions  he  is 'free  to  apply  pressure  at  the  highest  levels 
in  order  to  achieve  his  goals....     With  respect  to  financial 
matters,  tK^  project  has  its  own  budget..,.  ^This  money  is 
controlled  by  the  project  ^nd  txhe  funds  are  not>  distributed 
to  the  students  through  the  financial  aid' o^fj^ice.    This  makes.' 
^        it  possible  for  the  pro.j,ect;  to  provide  funds  'directly  to  the  ~ 
students  that  they  1den-Cify-as  having  the  greatest  need.  This 
is  done  through  vatiousr'^pTO jec*ts  designed  to  assist  the  dis- 
advantaged students.     One^'such  .project  is  tutorial.**. 

The  director  is  a  very  effective  black  educator .     He  appears 
^  to  be  very  dedicated  to  his  students  at  all  levels,  personal 
as  well  as  academic.     He  has  complete  control  of  his  program 
including  handling  of  budget*     He  can  easily  document  his 
financial  situation  as  aLl  his  records  arc  close  at  hand  and 
very  well  organized*^  When  he  speaks  about  the  students  in  his 
program  he  speaks. • .with  the  greatest  gense  of  respect  and 
personal  concern.     He  is  very  cpiranitted  to  his  students  and  is 
personally  involved  with  each  and  every  one  of  them. ♦ ♦ .  His 
time  involvement  with  his  studefits  is,  generally  speaking,  close 
to  twenty-four  hqurs  a  day-^and  he  makes  himself  available  to 
them  night  and  day. 

c.     Important  characteristdcs  of  the  program  director,  as  attested  by 
those  judged  to  have  outstanding  programs,  include  unquestioned  9nd  pervasive 
concern  for  disadvantaged  students  and  their  attainment  of  a  h ighet  education 
skill  in  dealing  with  the  administrative  and  faculty  power  structLrey  fair- 
ness in  dealing  with  students  and  4taff ,  fiscal  respcngib ility,  and  adminis- 
trative skill  in  general.     In  no  instance  was  an  oul^standiiig  program  seen 
*by  the  site  visitors  as  the  result  of  technical  skill  of  a  program  director 
as  an  educational  support  specialist  (e.g.,  a  specialist  in  remedial  reading 
or  a  professional  counseling  psychologist);  such  special  services  are  '  * 
generally  structured  as  a  staff  responsibility.     Exhibit*  VA"  H  the'category 
of  outstanding  program  directors  directed  a  most  successful  program,  had 
the  full  support  of  administrators,  faculty  and  students,  and  was  clearly 
in  the  mainstream  of  the  institution: 

As  you  will  see,  this  is  a  project  designed  primarily  to 
encourage  students  to  pursue  a  college  education  and  to 
provide  the  ways  and  means  for  them  to  stay  in  good  standing 
at  the  University.     It  gets  involved  in  most  of  the  other 
minority  activities-  and  it  is  the  key  to  the  successful 
expansion  o^f  services  to  disadvantaged  students.     The  director 
is  truly  an  outstanding  individual.    He  is  a  person  who  pos- 
sesses the  requisite  balance  of  militant  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  minority  students  and  understanding  of  what  is  possible. 
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He  IS  convinced  of  the  need  of  a  college  education  for  many 
more  minority  students  and  utilizes  all  resources  to  make  this 
•  possible.    He  is  a  charismatic  individual  who  has  sold  the 

;  .  program  to  the  University  administration  and  acts  in  a  way 

that  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  deal  with  him  confidently 
and  at  che  same  time  Is  credible^to  students  .from  the  various 
minorities  that  participate  in  the  project.     Blacks,  Native 
Americans,  Chicanos  and  whites,  all  speak  with  affection  about 
the  achievements  of  the  director.     They  know  that  they  can  come 
to  him  with  a  problem  and  that  some  satisfactory  resolution 
will  be  provided..    All  of  the  administrators,  from  the  president 
down,  with  whom  I  talked  have  a  high  regard  for  bis  talents  and 

a  great  respect   He  seems ^not  to  be  an  unreasonable  person 

and  is  aware  of  what  can  be  achieved  and  what  cannot  and  operates 

under  those  parametelrs   With  respect'  to  the  minority  programs 

[a  student  who  was  interviewed]  indicated  that  most  of  what  is 
good  in  the  eyes  of  the  minority  students  is  the  result  of  the 

project  and  its  director   In  all  cases,  the  administration 

extolled  the  effectiveness  of  the  project  and  they  showered  the 
brightest  encomiums  on  the  director. 

d.    There  were  examples  of  other  program  directors  who  were  obviously 
capable,  but  who  were  not  effective  in  some  crucial  tasks,  for  various 
reasons: 

'fhe  program  is  aggressively  directed  by  an  able,  energetic  and 
^  -highly  verbal  black  educator.     He  devotes  his  time  to  the 

black  program,  leaving  programs  [for  several  other  minority 
f  groups  represented]  to  other  staff  members  who  are  designated 

as  coordinators.     The  program  is  active,  forceful,  aggressive; 
\  there  has  been  a  well-developed  'Black  House, '.and  much  community 
interning  in  addition  to  the  usual  counseling  and  tutoring.  The 
director's  position  and  status  seem  secure.     He  gains  added  power 
'  ^    by  his  speech-making  abiJ^ity  and  can  be  ve^ry  persuasive  in 

faculty  'tnee^tings.  . . .     Strong  prior  ^inroads^, by  blacks  make  it  well 
\  nigh  impossible  for  any  other  minority  to  f^el  comfortable  and 

wanted.     The  project  director,  in  addition  to  being  incapable 
-  /     of  maintaining  peace  and  a  sense  of  fairness  with  sub-directors, 
had  obviously  struck  out  as  a  budget  officer.     Signing  off  on 
"  ,   invoices  was  not  his  Interest  or  forte  and  as  a  result  funds 

were  not  accessible  to  sub-directors.     \^ile  the  portion  of  the 
^     I  program  for  students  ..ojE  the  director's  ethnic  background 'was 
Impressi^ve,  that  portion  for  students  of  other  ethnic  back- 
aground  s  was  a  disaster,,  with  the  coordinator  for  one  segment. 
,    ''resigning  the  day  the  site  visitor  appeared.... 

tlie  director  of  the  progra^n  appears  to  be  the  'angry  young  man' 
and  an  astute  observer  of  political  and  social  phenomena  related 
to  higher  education.     He  claims,  that  moral  and  educational 
^  objectives  are  not  important,  but  rather  money  and  power  are 
the  deteWnants  in  higher  education....     In  describing  the 
general  success  of  the  program,  he  indicated  that  it  was  doing 
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quite  well.     Over  a  three-yea iTpcxio^i  the  drop-out  rate  compares 
^       favorably  with  the  attrition  rate  of  nx^n^=4isad van t aged  students. 
[Another  administrator  interviewed]  felt  that^-ho^s  person  was 
too  busy  with  too  many  activities  to  be  effective ^as^an^^^^^ 
adminis^ator •     He  pointed  out  that  this  individual  was  involved^^ 
as  an  activist  in  the  ethnic  community,  was  administering  the 
Special  Services  Porgram  and  [was  involved  in  at  least  two 
other  major,  time-consuming  activities], 

2.  Administrators 

a.     Key  administrators  who  are  genuinely  concerned  about  institutional 
responsibility  and  role  with  disadvantaged  students  have  frequently  been 
the  prime  movers  in  initiating  programs,  and  in  guaranteeing  that  Special 
Services  Programs  achieve  status  and  momentum  on  campus. 

The  first  response  to  grievances  expressed  by  minority  students 
came  from  student  personnel  although  the  financial  aid  office 
was  also  involved.    An  important  person  was  the  Associate  Qean 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  was  able  to  get  the  academic  people 
involved  for  the  first  time  last  summer, [This  Dean]  'hand- 
selected'  certain  volunteer  faculty  who  'were  very  capable  in 
working  with  minority  students,'  has  been  deeply  involved  in 
the  conception  and  in^lementation  of  special  programs  for 
minority  students,  and  has  championed  their  cause  within  the 
University  and  community • 

The  Vice  President  served  as  the  institutional  representative 
for  the  site  visitors.     He  pushed  the  initial  proposal  for  a 
Special  Services  Program,  just  as  he  did  for  [two  earlier 
programs],     He  is  also  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the 
Special  Services  Program  [the  project  director  reports  to  him], 

b •     Some  programs  suffer  because  of  lack  of  support  or  loss  of  interest 
by  key  administrators.     At  some  of  the  institutions  the  administrators  were 
generally  not  well  informed  about  the  Special  Services  Program  or  appeared 
to  be  out  of  touch  with  the  problems  and  concerns  of  disadvantaged  students. 
Tliis  was  more  likely  to  be  true  where  the  project  director  was  ineffective 
or  lacked  good  communications  with  the  administration  and  where  programs 
for  disadvantaged  students  were  not  in  the  mainstream: 

With  the  exception  of  the  President  and  perhaps  one  other  key 
administrator,  the  administrators  are  not  well  informed  about 
the  program^ — as  if  it  proceeds  without  their  attention  or  only 
occasional  thought.     For  example,  it  was  easy  to  get  on6  Vice 
P.resident  to  directly  reverse  a  statement  of  opinion^by  stating 
the  reverse  as  generally  true.     Other  administrators  (e.g.,  the 
Dean  of  Student  Affairs)  view  the  program  as  a  problem. 

Tlie  President  feels  that  minority  people  are  well  accepted  on 
campus.     'The  poor  feel  at  home  because  there  are  so  many 
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students  in  the  same  situation.'     He  explained  the  lack  of 
minority  dissent  on  campus  by  saying  that  'when  you're  trying 
to  make  a  living  and  go  to  school  you  don't  get  so  idealistic 
that  you  think  you  can  solve  the  problems  on  the  moon,  '  Ke 
obviously  does  not  see  racism  as  being  part  of  the  everyday 
e.xperience  of  students  on  his  campus.    He  indicated  that  he 
felt  most  student  protests  were  instigated  by  outside  agitators. 
I  see  this  as  part  of  a  general  trend'  on  this  campus  to  ignore 
internal  problems  (reflecting  problems  of  the  society  at  large) 
in  an  effort  to  create  a  vacuum  in  which  to  work  toward  the 
idealized  goal  of  developing  the  'intellectual  man,'  When 
..asked  whether  the  minority  students  were  x^rell  integrated  into 
campus  life,  the  President  drew  this  analogy  to  explain  the 
situation:     'If  you  sp^ak  French  rather  than  English,  you 
will  look  for  a  Frenchman.'     Naturally  this  explanation  pre- 
cludes dealing  with  the  problem   [Another  administrator  stated 

his  view  that],  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  minorities, 
most  administrators  do  not  extend  themselves. 

c.     In  some  instances  where  administrations  are  most  f;upportive,  that 
support  can  cause  problems  with  other  segments  of  the  campus.     The  admini- 
stration needs  the  skill  to  be  supportive  of  the  Special  Services  Program 
effort  without  vitiating  other  institutional  objectives. 

The  administration  seems  to  be  moving  toward  more  integration 
of  minorities.    There  are  black  and  Latin  faculty  and  staff 
members.     The  .newly  appointed  associate  chancellor  is- a  popular 

black  woman  faculty  member   Xhere  has  been  a- major  effort 

by  program  directors  to  communicate  with  faculty.     But  some^ 
faculty  members  are  seen  as  rigid  and  unsympathetic.  Adminis- 
tration received  better  grades  from  black  staff  members. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  ate  a  variety  of  reasons  why  key,  adminis- 
trators, particularly  the  Presidents,  may  look  with  favor  pn  Special  Services 
Programs.     Some  may  see  the  prospect  of  federal  assistance. a  welcome  bit  of 
relief  from  financial  problems.     Others  may  be  anxious  to  axVoid  difficulties 
from  civil  rights  compliance  requests.     Still  others  may  want  to  see  a  more 
effective  mix  of  students  and  faculty,  as  a  capsule  of  contemporary  American 
problems.     A  few,  indeed,  are  concerned  that  their  institution  meet  effec- 
tively the  challenge  imposed  by  a  potential  applicant  market  that  does  not 
represent  the  more  traditional  kind  of  college  student.     The  more  effective 
programs  or  institutional  settings  tended  to  be  those  where  initial  and 
continuing  administrative  support  was  based  on  perception  of  student  need 
and  compatible  institutional  objectives,  rather  than  on  public  face 
considerations  or  easement  of  general  financial  problems. 

3.     Faculty  Members 

Tlie  Special  Services  Program  or  similar  efforts  have^  in  a  number 
of  instances,  appeared  responsible  for  changing  faculty  attitudes  toward 
the  disadvantaged  student,  although  this  is  not  immediate,  but  takes  place 
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over  time>     Faculty  members  inT  many  institutions  at  the  outset  were  skeptical 
about  or  aggressively  opposed  to  special  programs  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, but  in  a  number  of  cases  their  views  have  changed  and  they  are  now  *^ 
more  supportive: 

Tlie  Vice  President  admitted  having  had  reservations  ebout 
accepting  students  who  would  meet  the  academically  *  disadvan- 
taged' definition  applied  in  the  Special  Services  Program. 
He  was  'not  alone,'  he  says,  among  faculty  in  initial  opposition 
to  the  proposal.     Now,  however,  he  himself  has  made  a  '180  degree' 
change  in  attitude  and  k^iows  of  no  hold-out  among  the  faculty. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  faculty  members  for  the 
'preparatory  courses.' 

The  Special  Services  Program  enjoys  widespread  cMpport  through- 
out the  university  including  the  faculty,  although  there  has 
been  a  repeated  expression  of  concern  from  th^faculty  about 
the  loss  of  academic  standards  in  such  a  program.     The  program 
has  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  with  Special  Services  Programs 
those  students  admitted  under  flexible  admissions  standards  have 
generally  proved  sruccessful. . . as  a  result  of  this  success  the 
faculty  seems  less  concerned  about  the  loss  of  standards. 

Faculty,  administration  and  students,  with  few  exceptions,  tend 
to  treat  disadvantaged  minority  students  just  like  everybody 
else.     On  the  whole,  the  faculty  supports  the  administration 
position  but, a  few  are  offended  by  compensatory  efforts.  Those 
offended  are  mostly  offspring  of  blue  collar  workers  and  the 
first  of  their  families  to  attend  college....     The  President  said 
that  the  administration  has  the  most  progressive  attitude  with 
faculty  next  and  parents  last....     The  director  of  admissions 
said  that  students  are  way  .ahead  in  receptivity  to  minorities^- —  ' 
the  administration  is  next,  and  that  the  fatuil£y--ars''Just  recently 
emerging  from  considerable  suspicion^jxf--dte''^ininistration ' s 
attitude  toward  disadvantagecL-mdnority  students  and  now  sup- 
ports its  posit ioju,^--^^ 

b .     In  spite  of  the  attitudinal  change  by  faculty  at  some  institutions, 
programs  at  other  institutions  are  severely  plagued  by  overt  hostility  from 
the  faculty,  who  see  the  adniission  of  disadvantag<>d  students  as  a  reversaT 
of  upward  qualitative  mobility  by  the  college  or  their  department,  or  even 
as  an  insult  to  their  own  scholarly  standards  and  ideals. 

In  addition,   [the  program  director]  felt  that  the  curriculum 
had  not  responded  to  the  needs  of  the  minority  students  due  to 
opposition  from  the  faculty. 

Any  hostility  which  may  exist  on  campus  toward  minority 
students,  the  President  felt,  is  most  likely  to  come  from 
disillusioned  faculty  members  with  high  ideals  who  expect 
ail  of  their  students  to  be  f6utstanding] .     They  'feel 
betrayed  when  you  foist  these  handicapped  people  on  them.' 
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In  conclusion,  the  only  negative  statement  concerning  the 
college  was  that  there  was. a  small  number  of  instructors  who 
had  rigid  attitudes  towards  the  disabilities  of  the  bulk  of 
the  student  body.     These  few  faculty  members  are  'former 
military  personnel  who  feel-  that  the  college  should  maintain 
a  standard  university  program  and  that  remedial  ins  truest  ion - 
should  be  the  province  of  the  high  school  or  other  agencies.  ' 

This  observer  found  it  surprising  that  many  assumed  the 
largest  problem  that  of  convincing  the  freshman  faculty 
that  most  students  were  worth  their  time  and  attention.. 

An  increased  faculty/staff  orientation  to  minority  student 
needs  would  improve  the  probability  of  success  among  their 
minority  student  population. 

...some  faculty  members  axe  seen  as  rigid  and  unsympathetic. 

All  administrators  and  faculty  argue  that  no  special  academic 
treatment  should  be  given  black  students,  and  they  are  expected 
to  be  responsible  themselves  for  planning  their  own  leami-g 
experiences  within  a  framework  of  academic  freedom.  In 
reality,  some  supportive  services  are  available  and  more  are 
planned  for  next  year. 


4.  Students 


a. 


There  is  considerable  variability  in  the  ease  and  SWothness  with 
which  disadvantaged  students  are  assimilated  into  the  campus  peer  rnUi.rP  " 
or  wrth  which  they  are  accepted  by  the  prevailing  majority  culture.  Factnr.c. 

felt  associated  with  this  are  sometimes  the  climate  of  the  liiiiiiidilte  7^  

munity  the  college  serves,  a  'white  back- lash. '  majority  student  or  faculty 

passivity  or  hostility/  or  segregation  of  disadvantaged  students  into  a  ^ 

low-status  special  program.   v" 

Special  programs  for  black,  Latino,  and  Native  American  stl^d^nts  '  / 

following  confrontations  and  demands  were  established  for  these 
minority  groups  in  1968,  1970,  and  1971,  respectively— in  the 
spring  of  1972  the  President  was  waited  upon  by  a  committee 
claiming  representation  from  109  community  groups  which  repre- 
sented  all  community  citizens  except  blacks.  Latinos,  Indians, 
and  Jews.    That  committee  has  placed  pressure  on  the  University 

to  establish  other  ethnic  study  programs   All  things  con- 

sidei;ed,  I  found  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  University  to 
serve  ^disadvantaged  students  to  be  commendable.     Tlie  University 
has  been  intentionally  low-key  in  giving  publicity  to  their 
efforts  because  of  the  traditionally  conservative  nature  of 
the  community  and  the  questions  raised  by  many  of  the  white 
ethnic  groups  about  the  efforts  being  made  in  behalf  of  non-white 
minorities. ... 
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There  is  no  great  resistance  to  disadvantaged  minority  students 
anywhere  on  campus  but  students  and  their  pareuus  are  more 
hostile  than  any  other  group*    The  most  hostile  persons  are 
the  parents  of  low  income  white  students,  angry  because  they 
believe  that  blacks  are  getting  a  free  ride  at  the  college 
while  their  own  children  must  pay**..     The  greatest  resistance 
to  disadvantaged  minority  students  can  be  found  in  the  homes 
of  low  income  white  students.    The^se  students  themselves  often 
exhibit  this  resistance  but  less  frequently  than  do  their 
parents. . . . 

What  is  really  needed  in  the  University  is  a  fundamental  change 
in  attitude  of  the  majority  white  population  toward  blacks, 
Chicanos,  and  Native  Americans.    Until  most  people  stop  thinking 
of  recruiting  minorities  only  in  terms  of  the  football  team,  or 
of  ethnic  studies  as  extraneous,  special  programs  at  the  University 
will  have  a  limited  effect....     If  life  on  campus  is  to  be  rele- 
vant to  black,  Chicano,  and  Indian  students  more  courses  dealing 
with  their  cultures  must  be  included  in  the  curriculum....  If 
white  students  were  exposed  to  teachings  on  other  cultures,  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  have  a  healthy  attitude  toward  Third  World 
""people....    The  head  of  the  black  student  organization  noted  that 
the  students  and  faculty  at  best  take  a  passive  attitude  toward 
the  needs  of  black  students.     He  found  it  difficult  to  point  to 
just. one  area  of  discrimination  because  the  inequality  begins 
with  the  basic  thinking  of  white  faculty  and  students....  The 
leader  of  the  Ghfcanb  student  organization .§poke  for  the  most 
part  of  the  difficulties ^Chicano  students  face  because  of  the 
pervading  attitudes /of 'the  majority  population. . .he  feels  most 
of  the  student  body'does  not  care  about  Chicanos  and  Chicanos 
have  not  yet  learned-  to  speak  out. 

Many  Chicano  students  described  the  college  atmosphere  as  being 
very  cold  and  hostile  toward  them.    They  stated  that  as  Mexican- 
Americans  they  were  segrega^ted. . .  and  treated  with  contempt.  In 
several  instances,  Chicanos  had  befen  strategically  grouped  in 
far-out  comers  of  the  class  rooms,  making  them  feel  very 
embarrassed  and  isolated.     In  general,  they  felt  very  belittled 
and  looked  down  upon  by  the  An^'o  administrators,  faculty  and 
students.     Chicanos  also  felt  that  there  was  very  little 
sensitivity  toward  them,  and  even  less  willingness  or  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Anglo  administration  or  faculty  to  try  to 
make  the  environment  a  healthier  one....     The  major  problem  with 
special  programs  at  the  college  is  that  students  feel  a  stigma 
attached  to  their  participation.     This  feeling  is  both  inter- 
nalized and  reinforced  by  their  peers  at  the  college....  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  assure  that  there  is  no  stigma  attached 
to  being  linked  with  special  programs  of  this  nature.  This 
might  be  achieved  were  the  emphasis  not  on  the  'inferiority' 
of  the  culture  from  which  the  students  come  but  rather  an 
emphasis  on  the  valuable  contributions  that  culture  can  make 
to  ' outsiders. * 
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J'-    Whatever  the  value  or  merit- of  having  one  Special  Services  Program 

serve  several  ethnic  minorities  on  'a  ^iven  campus,  the  establishment  and  

maintenance  of  a  smooth  multi-ethnic  group  program  emerges  as  a  particularly 
difficult  accomplishment,  one  not,  frequently  achievedT~^  

Strong  split  in  the  Special  Services  Program  between  black  and 
all  other -minority  leaders...      A  first  important  generalization, 
otherwise  widely  verifie'd,- was'  that  the  major  minority  was  an 
uneasy  bedfellow  with  .the  other  three  minorities.     The  overall 
program  suffered  because  of  this....     Strong  prior  inroads  by 
blacks  make  it  well  nigh  impossible  for  any  other  minority  to 
feel  comfortable  and  wanted,  whatever  Special  Services  may  do. 
t 

The  administration  looks  upon  the  Special  Services  Program  as 
one  program,  but  the  blacks  and  Chicanos  say  there  are  two,  one 
for  the  blacks  and  one  for  the  Chicanos.     Accoirding  to  both 
groups,  each  is  run  autonomously....    Nevertheless,  they  are 

run  pretty  well   Each  segment  has  its  responsibility  which 

results  in  less  conflicts.    On  the  other  hand,  there  appears 

to  be  a  kind  of  touchy  atmosphere   On  many  issues  the 

blacks  and  Chicanos  supported  each  other  but  still  there  appeared 
to  be  some  dissension. 

Some"  disagreement  developed  among  the  three  groups-.as  to  who  the 

director  [of  a  cultural  and  media  center]  would  be   Part  of 

the  problem  was  that  directors  of  three  other  campus  programs 
were  all  from  one  minority,  and  the  other  groups  are  rightfully 

saying  'Where  are  our  ethnic  people?'   With  minority  staff 

recruiting  generally  minimal  and  therefore  each  new  position 

highly  visible,  someone  will  be  angry  At  this  point  there 

-  IS  an  uneasy  alliance  among  the  three  ethnic  groups,  but  'every 

-three  or  four  weeks  someone  really  gets  angry'   They  mentioned 

that  a  position  has  opened  up  and  the  black  students  want  a  Ulack 
hired,  because,  they  have  no  representive  on  University  staff; 
Chicanos  feel  it  should  be  filled  by  a  Chicano  because  of  the 
large  Mexican-American  population  in  the  state;  and  the  Indians 
want  an  Indian  because  of  the  high  drop-out  rate  of  Indian 

.students.     Tension  among  groups  is  high. 

^'    Many  disadvantaged  students  need  assistance  and  encouragement  not 
normally  provided  with  reference  to  completing  the  procedures  required  in 
the  admission  and  matriculation  process  in  colleges  and  universities: 

The  counselors  were- interviewed  and  reported  that  60  new  dis- 
advantaged students  have  ".been  recruited  for  Fall  1972.  But 
thus  far  only  15  have  completed  the  necessary  financial  aid 
forms.     Indeed,  the  filling- in  of  required  papers  is  one  of 
the  major  stumbling  blocks  to  enrollment  of  disadvantaged 
students  at  this  and  all  other  institutions  visited. 
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Other  problems  mentioned  concerning  the  disadvantaged  student 
ihcluded  the^  additional /ifollow-up  required  to  get  them  to 
take  the  required  ent^^ce  examination  and  to  submit  their 
high  scho'ol  transcripts.  I 


d.    Although  many — in  fact,  most — openly  favor  separateness,  with  much 
sentiment  for  minordfty  lounges,  cultural  centers >  and  other  resources  as 
refuges  from  the^rfiajority  student  body — or,  at  least,  attempt  vigorously 
to  retain  ethni^  identity — there  are  also  institutions ^  such  as  those 
referred  to  below,  where  lack  of  social  integration  is  viewed  by  majority 
culture  members  as  a  factor  that  mitigates  against  the  success  of  special 
programsy" 


he  administration  seems  to  be  moving  toward  more  integration  of 
minorities.     There  are  black  and  Latin  faculty  and  staff  members. 
...This  year,  for  the  first  time,  majors  have  been  offered  in 
black  and  Latin  American  studies.     In  addition  to  these  two  minor- 
ity groups,  there  are  organized  Vhite  minority  groups  (i.e., 
Lithuanians,  Slavs,  and  Greeks)....    Desi^ite  determined  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Special  Services  Program  staff  to  treat  the 
*  program  as  one  for  all  disadvantaged  students  witho,ut  regard  to 

race... there  is  a  distinct  ethnic  identity  to  the  program  on 

campus   Aside  from  the  Special  Services  students,  the  staff 

and  students  agree  that  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  alienation 
on  the  part  of  many  students....     Financing  a  college  education  is 
the  single  most  cited  personal  problem....     The  very  fact  that 
most  students,  black,  brol^m,  and  white,  are  in  the  same  bind  of 
making  considerable  sacrifices  to  get  a  college  education  gives 
an  air  of  no-nonsense  purposefulness  no  this  University. 

The  black  students  who  feel  alienated  constitute  the  single  mosV^ 
cohesive  unit  of  disadvantaged  students  on  campus.    Not  all  black 
students  are  .actually  educationally  or  economically  disadvantaged, 
but  most  receive  some  form  of  financial  aid.     The  middle  class 
black  students  tend  to  integrate  into  the  campus  milieu,  while 
the  less  advaiitaged  black  students  stay  together.     There  is  a 
black  table  in  the  cafeteria.    Although  substantial  numbers  of 
white  students  can  be  classified  as  disadvantaged,  since  half  of 
all  students  receive  financial  aid,   they  do  not  possess  a  sense 
of  group  solidarity. 

The  President  stated  that  the  Special  Services  Program  would  be 
more  successful  with  more  financing,  counseling,  and  social  ^ 
integration....    A  student  interviewed  was  in  favor  of  a  special 
program  to  get  more  minorities  on  campus  and  thought  it  to  b,e' 
good  for  the  institution  and  for  the  students.    He  also  felt 
that  minority  students  separate  themselves,  and  that  life  on 
campus  might  be  easier  for  them  if  they  did  not  do  so.  TVo 
Deans  interviewed  also  felt  success  depended  on  how  well  the 
students  blended  in  with  the  regular  academic  life. 
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5.    Remedial  Courses 

t- 

^'     The  need  for  remedial  programs  for  educationally  disadvantaged  stu- 
.dents  appears  more  likely  to  be  recognized  and  stressed  at  those  institutions 
where  most  students  have  Inadequate  preparation  for  college.     For  example: 

■Eighty  percent  of  college  freshmen  here  read  below  the  ninth 
grade  level. 

Treatment  of  students  in  .need  of  'remedial'  education  is  an 
institution-wide  problem,  not  simply  a  problem  restricted  to 
a  small,  identifiable,  disadvantaged  subgroup....    When  80-90 
percent  of  its  students  meet  the  standard  definition,  we  can 
only  talk  about  the  'inost  disadvantaged'....    Family  incomes 
for  most.. .are  at  the  poverty  levels,  secondary  education  has 
not  prepared  them  for  college,  and  they  all  need  various  levels 
of  special  assistance  [financial  or  remedial  help].     It  seems 
an  insult  to  be  even  reviewing  their  special  programs.... 

The  common  denominator  is  that  most  students  (the  administra- 
tion estimated  up  to  95  percent)  can  be  classified  as  educa- 
tionally as  well  as  economically  disadvantaged....    A  recent 
pilot  assessment  program  for  entering  freshmen  found  an 
average  reading  level  at  about  ninth  grade  and  the  mathematics 
level  at  about  sixth  grade.... 


I 


^*    Nevertheless,  ottfer  institutions  do  not  deny  the  need  for  remedial 
work-;  yet,  where  it  is  not  a  commpn  feature  for  most  students,  it  tends  to 
acquire  a  sharply  negative  status,  and  is  avoided,  unless  special  incentive 
Is  provided  to  students. 

The  President  said  that  the  lack  of  adequate  secondary  education 
is  the  most  serious  problem  facing  disadvantaged  minority  students 
at  this  institution.     It  was  the  view  of  the  Director  of  Admis- 
sions that  all  disadvantaged  students  need  supportive  programs 
and  that  only  25  percent  or  fewer  minority  students  could  make 
it  without  these  supports....     Pre-admission  courses  are  the  most 
successful  feature  of  the  special  program  at  the  college. 

When  the  Special  Services  Program  was  first  initiated,  a  pre- 
college  clinic  was  developed  with  special  non-credit  course 
offerings  in  language  and  mathematics.     Students  passing  four 
courses  were  guaranteed  admission  without  meeting  other  required 
criteria.     The  co^t  of  the  course,  however,  was  considered  a 
stumbling  block  to  entry  of  many  well  motivated  students.  Tlie 
Special  Services  Program  was  then  developed  to  provide  supportive  * 
services  to  students  recruited  during  the  academic  year. 

'Hie  college  operates  two  programs  in  which  non-credit  courses  are 
provided.     Tlierse  are  remedial  language  and  mathematics  programs; 
however,  the  use  of  the  word  'remedial'  is  taboo.    Many  of  the 
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minority  students  enter  with  deficiencies  in  these  areas  but 
are  reluctant  to  attend  non-credit  courses  and  frequently  by- 
pass them  in  spite  of  their  deficiencies.    Greater  cooperation 
is  obtained  through  Special  Services  but  there  is  a  need  to 
make  the  program  more  acceptable.  *  . 

The  General  Studies  program  consists  of  basic  courses  for  which  ^ 
students  receive  no  credit  toward  a  degree. .. some  arrangement 
should  be  made  whereby  stjudents  who  spend...  time  in  the  program 
may  receive  some  type  of  credit....     1  recommend  some  credit 
for  the  remedial  courses  now  offered  for  non-credit .  One 
administrator  interviewed  saw  the  main  prob'lem  as  being  no 
credit  given  toward  a  degree  for  courses  taken  in  the  General 
Studies  program....    A  counselor  indicated  that  the  General 
Studies  program. was  good  because  it  is  of  some  help  to  the 
students,  but  that  It  was  also  bad  because  it  gives  students  *^ 
a  second-class  citizenship  status  in  the  college.. i..     One  of 
the  problems  encountered  with  General  Studies  is  the  need  to 
convince  parents  that  it  is  necessary  for  their  children  to 
take  the  General  Studies  courses.    There  is  a  bias  against 
courses  that  do  not  have  credit. 

Conversations  with  students  confirmed  the  observations  of  the 
director  of  remedial  programs  that  'students  seem  happier  undel: : 
the  present  setup  .rather  than  taking  courses  for  which  they  did 
not  receive  credit. *     The  new  program  and  the  support  frpm 
Special  Services  have  positively  affected  how  the  student  views 
himself. 

The  director  of  the  Special  Services  Program  stated  that  each 
student  in  the  program  must  attend  a  three-semester  hour  course 
in  Hum^  Adjustment  and  Development.     In  addition,  each  student 
must  attend  one  or  more  of  four  remedial  or  compensatory  courses — 
in  English,  mathematics,  science,  or  social  studies....  While 
the  semester  hours  earned  in  developmental  courses  cannot  be 
used  to  meet  graduation  requirements  for  124  hours,  the  grades 
earned  do  contribute  to  the  grade  point  average  required  for 
graduation. 

c.    Although  Tcelatively  few  institutions  with  programs  for  Native 
Americans  were  visited,  comments  from  the  site  visitors  or  persons  inter- 
viewed seemed  relatively  sterile.     It  would  seem  that  the  Native  American 
presents  a  spe'cial  challenge^  probably  because  the  severity  of  his  p^roblems 
and  the  forces  that  may  motivate  him  to  study  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  so  poorly  understood.     Indian  leaders,  similarly,  were  noted 
In  at  least  one  instance  to  flounder  when  placed  on  the  staff  of  a  tradi- 
tional college  campus : 

Financial  problems  along  with  the  lack  of  adequate  remedial 
services  seem  to  be  the  prime  factors  contributing  to  the 
lack  of  retention  of  Native  Americans  at  this  university. 
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Indian  students  interviewed  felt  that  minority  students,  once 
they  were  in  the  University,  cjid  not  receive  any  special  atten- 
'    tion  academically,  and  did  not  make  use  of  the  tutoring  program". 

A  deep  frustration"  for  the  Natij^e  American  coo.rdinator  was  her 
inability,  after  repeated  requests  of  the  Admissions  Office, 
to  receive  SAT  scores  for  her  students.     'We  don't  have  them,' 
she  was  told.     I  th6n  went"  over,  asked  the  same  question,  and 
was  given  the  same  answer.     I  moved  to  the  Institutional  Research  • 
, Off  ice,  however,  and  had  the  data  ten  minutes  later.'  The  coordi- 
nator felt  it  would  have  been  a  different  story  had  I  been  an 
Indian..    It  may  have  been;  still  I  wondered  abolit  her' lack  of 
,     persistence.  .  '  ^ 

6 .     Tutoring  and  Counseling        ,'  - ^ 

a.     Over  and  over  again  tutoring  and  counseling  are  emphasized  in  the 
site  visit  reports  as  the  most  important  aspect's^ of  Special  Services 
Programs.    Yet,  their  place  in  the  institutional 'program,  and  their 
perceived  effectiveness,  varies.     For  the  counseling  and  tutoring  provided 
by  Spepial  Services  to  be  maximally  effective,  attention  must  be  given  to 
how  these  mesh  with  other  counseling  and  tutoring  afforded  regular  students, 
as  well  as  to  how  effective  they  are  in  bolstering  student  achievement. 
Typical  of  posit ive  comments  are: 

Ail  students  felt  that  tutorial  services,  counseling,  and  off- 
campus  experiences  are  extremely  vital  to  their  full  utilization  , 
of  the  college  experience. 

The  regular  counselor  seems  very  grateful  for  cooperation 
received  from  the  Special  Services  counselor  in  counseling  with 
^on^^'Of  the  noii-Special  Services  students.     Tiie  Special  Services' 
project  staff  and  the  regular  counseling  staff  share  the  same 
suite  of  offices  in  the  Administration  Building. 

The  Counseling  Center  provides  good  support  services  for  the 
entire  campus  and  coordinates  th^ir  efforts  closely^ with  those 
of  the  other  special  programs  on  campus....     I  was  impressed  by 
their  willingness  to  cooperate  and  coordinate  with  other  campus 
facilities  without  the  feeling  of  having  to  conduct  and  main- 
tain control  over  ali^  counseling  and  support  services....  The 
instructional  support  program  includes  tutoring,  skill  develop- 
ment and  preparation  to  take  the  GED.     While  the  students  served 
by  the  project  are  principally  minority  students,  they  have 
generally  good  visibility  orj  campus  and  include  [minority]  people 
in  their  corps  of  tutors  and  among  their  staff.     The  services 
which  they  offer  have  been  ,50  successful  that  non-minority 
students  are  coming  in  increasing  numbers  to  the  program  for 
special  assistance.  ,  v 

The  major  strength  of  the  program  is  in  the  peer  counseling, 
peer  tutoring,  and  the  collective  activities  which  also  are  peer 
protection  for  the  disadvantaged. 
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The  project  counselors  reported  that  the  college  differs  from 
mdst  colleges  in  that  counseling  is  not  isolated  from  other 
activities*    Counseling  overlaps  m^y  programs*         They  feel 
that  many  of  their  students  would  not  be  able  to  make  it  on 
any  other  campus,  as  they  are  not  sophisticated  enough  to  get 
through  the  maze  of  Special  Services  Programs  >9n  a  large  campus. 
Part  of  their  counseling  is  to  help  studeftt.s  ieam  'to  walk  the 
maze  and  read  the  signs*....     Students  Wno  trans'fer  to  other 
colleges  still  call  them  for  advice  and  counseling.  ^ 

...the  leader  of  the  black  .students  thought  the  tutoring 
program  of  Special  Services  is  good  and  essential  because  many 
minority  students  come  to  college  handicapped  by  inferior 
educational -backgrounds.     Tlie  programs  are  aiming  in  the 
right  direction  in  general  but  he  believes  the  University 
could  'move  about  85  times  faster'....     The  head  of  the 
Chlcano  students  believed  the  tutoring  is  constructive 
because  'so  many  students  have,  been  pushed  down'  in  their 
past  experience  with  school  *and  need  the  extra  attention  to 
succeed  academically  in  college....     Minority  administrators 
interviewed  saw  the,  supportive  tservices  ^as  being  sorely  needed 
and  very  successful  ,although  lacking  in  funds  and  materials. 

b.    Tutoring  and  counseling  of  disadvantaged  students  on  some  campuses, 
however,  are  not  in  the  mainstream  or  are  in  conflict  ..with  regular  institu- 
tional programs: 

The  University  has  an  effective  though  stagnant  program  of 
counseling  and  tutoring,  r.un  by  a  dedicated  group  of  humanists, 
who  are  largely  ignored  and  unappreciated  by  the  college 
mainstream. 

The  project  would  be  more  successful  with  more  financing, 
counseling,  and  social  integration....     The  Counseling  Center 
is  mostly  removed  from  the  Special  Services ^Program,  but  the 
program  is  in' need  of  larger  counseling  services....  The 
Special  Services  director  "was^  discouraged  b^  the  matriculation 
rate  for  special  program  students,  which  is  much  lower  than  for 
regular  students....     An  instructor  suggested  that  tutoring 
and  counseling- wculd  contribute  a  lot  more  td  the  success  of 
the  program  than  more  careful  selection.     There  has  been  some 
discussion  between  the  Counseling  Center  and  the  President 
because  it  is  felt  that  funds  are  being  taken  from  the  Center 
and  reassigned  to  the  project.    As  a  result,  efforts  to  improve 
access  to  the  Center's  services  have  precipitated  negative 
reactions....    ^onds  had  to  be  reassigned  to  help  the  special 
pfogram,  which  mrght  have  generated  anger  among  the  facu^'^y 
and  others,  which  N^n  t,um  could  affect  the  quality  of  their 
work  in  the  program'^  for  disadvantaged  student's....     It  was 
.clear  that  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  o.  animosity  rmd 
hostility  to  the  Special  Services  Program  because  they  do  not 
rely  on  the  Counseling  Center.     The  whole  thing  works  outside 
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the  Counseling  Center. they  'have  set  up  separate  but  certainly 
not  equal  facilities .many  of  the  students  who  have  been- 
accepted  into  the  program  have  been  'programmed'  for  failure, 
according  to  one  involved  adminif^trator. 

The  services  of  the  Counseling  Center  are  available  to  all 
students,  not  just' minority  or  disadvantaged. lack  of  com- 
munication between  minority  program  directors  and  the  Counsel- 
ing Center  has  been  a  major  problem   In  certain  areas  the 

Counseling. Cenrer  has  been  highly  successful,  e.g.,  job  place- 
ment and  vocational  advising.     Its  failure  has  been  the 
inability  to  deal  with  minority  students  on  a  'special  aevel' ; 
that  is,  the  Center^does  not  employ-  either  a  Chicano  or  a 
black  counselor,  nor  do  they  have  a  woman  on  their  staff, 
'  except  in  a  secretarial  capacity. 

c.     In  many  cases,  funds  for  tutoring  and  counseling  are  felt  to  be 
inadequate;  were  additional  funding  available,  it  is  these  activities  that 
program  staff  see  as  the  prime  candidates  for  increased  activity. 

Two  major  themes  came  through  in  most  of  the  interviews.  The 
first  is  that  the  most  critical  aspects  of  the  Special  Services 
Programs  are  tutoring  and  counseling,  and  that  is  where- the 
money  and  attention  should  be  concentrated.     Hie  second  is  the 
need  for  better  coordination  between  the  special  programs  and 

the  regular  academic  programs   The  tutoring  is  not  well  enough 

supported  with  money  to  provide  enough  tutors?  for  the  number  of 
students  who  need  them....     Turnover  among  tutors  is  another 
problem.     There  is  not  enough  continuity  in  the  program  to  make  / 

it  effective   The  need  for  more  effective  counseling  was  ^ 

stressed  by  the  students  but  also  by  staff  members  interviewed  

The  Special  Services  Program  seems  to  depend  almost  entirely  on 
its  own  limited  and  transient  staff  of  counselors  and  has  almost 
no  contact  with  the  regular  University  Counseling  Center.  Students 
we  talked  with  seemed  unaware  that  there  was  another  place  where 
they  could  get  career  pounseling.     This  is  an  example  of  the 
lack  of  coordination  that  exists.... 


For  students  entering  their  freshman  year,  the  University 
estabJished  a  summer  program  of  transition.     Tliis  summer  program, 
essentiality  for  minority  students,  is  to  improve  cheir  skill 

readiness  for  college   Its  success  is  admittedly  minimal 

and  lacks  meaningful  progjammatic,  follow-through.     Students  need 
further  assis.tance  during  the  initial  year.    Their  academic 
survival,  consequently,  depends  on  the  degree  of  tutorial  assistance 
secured.     Beyond  the  summer  program  and  an  uns tructurec  tutorial 

effort,  minority  students  are  academically  on  their  ovrn   A 

big  deficiency  is  noted  in  the  area  of  year-long  academic  sup- 
port services  such  as  organized  remedial  courses,   tutoring  and 
counseling.    Greater  concentration  in  this  area... would  improve 
the  probability  of  success  among  their  minority  student  population. 

% 
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Special  Services  offer  some  tutoring  assistance  which  is  seen 
by  the  students  as  a  successful  endeavor.     Limited  funding  has 
curtailed  the  availability  of  this  service....     From  time-^  to 
*  time  a  course  in  English  as  a  second  language  is  availal^le 
but  should  be  regularly  available. 

This  institution  is  not  funded  for  Special  Services  but  has  " 

an  Upward  Bound  program....   'The  University  provides  no 

remedial  classes  for  any  of  its  students,  and  makes  no  ovart 

attempt  to  give  special  treatment  .to  a  student  once  he  enters  .  '  , 

the  University....  ^  At  present  there  are  no  other  programs,  '  " 

either  privately  or  publicly  funded,  with  the  express  purpose 

of  aiding  minority  or  low-income  students.     The  director  of 

Upward  Bound  would  like  very  much  to  see  the  establishment  of''^ 

a  Special  Services  project, „which  would  give  further  support 

in  counseling  and  ^tutoring  of  students  once  they  have  'entered 

the  University  on  a  full-time  basis. 

The  purpose  of  ,the  Special  Services  Program  is  to  retain.  j:he 
studeuts  that  they  Serve.     This  is  done  through  counseling, 
tutoring  and,  in  some  instances,  providing  small  necessities 
suchj  as  books  and  inatei:ials .  . .  .     Special  Services  needs  more  * 
money  for  more  personnel  to  riii  the  program,  facilities,  and 
higher  salaries  to  attract  tutors  from  the  different  ethnic 
groups  so  that  the  students  may  bettei;  avail  ^themselves  of 
these  services. 

* 

7.     The  Physically  Handicapped 

Programs  for  or  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  physically  handicapped 
students  were  not  emphasized  in  the  sample  of  institutions  for  the  site 
visits*    Nevertheless j  the  kinds  of  supportive  services  required  by  physically 
disabled  students  are  markedly  different  from  those  required  by  other  dis- 
advantaged, and  they  seem  a  stTrange  bedfellow  in  Special  Services. 

Wliile  they  have  not  provided  any  particular  service  to  handi- 
capped students,  there  is  a  handicapped  counselor  in  the  regular 
Counseling  Center  who  works  very  closely  with  the  state  and  who 
provides  for  the  needs  of  those  handicapped  students  who  can  be 
identified  by  institutional  processes. 

In  discussing  the  recruitment  of  disadvantaged  students  nothing 
was  said  about  recruiting  handicapped  students..,.     Other  projects 
were  cited  in  which  the  college  has  been  involved  to  facilitate 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  disadvantaged  students — still 

no  mention  of  the  handicapped.  ' 

#■ 

Interviews  with  a  number  of  students  verified  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Special  Services  Program  in  keeping  well  motivated  but 
academically  inadequately  prepared  students  in  the  Univei^ity, 
Although  the  program  serves  only  a  few  physically  handicapped 
students,  they  too  are  very  grateful  for  the  program. 

4li  •   '  ■ 
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•  Unique  program' for  crippled  students.     The>  have  60  or  70 

■  -P^^ysically  handicapped  students  in  the  program.    Ihere-ls  .. 

really  no  special  program,  no  special  money,  no  special" 
considetation-,  all  operations  must  be  within  the  context  of 
"the^University's*  programs.     Piroject  originated  when  it  was 
realized  that  99  percent  of  the"  facilities  were  completely 
inaccessible  to  people  in  wheelchairs.     Partly  because' the 
campus  IS  old,  they've  revised  and  remodeled  so  that  now 
there  are  ramps  up  into  the  buildings  and  overpasses  over  . 
,  streets  and  so  forth."...    The-y, started  recruiting  by  letting 
all  the  high  schools  in  the  state  know  that  they  had  great  ' 
facilities  for  handicapped  .people.' .\  .     The  only  true  University 
help ^ IS  minor  in  recruiting,  in  preparation  of  publications, 
and  zn  facilitating  communications.    A "tremendous  amount  of- 
.  volunteer  help  is  used  in  this -program. .. .  -  Jhey  get  extra 
•   personal  counseling  if  they  need  it....    -They  get  housing' 

■  help  an  finding  a  house  cdnvenier^t  to  the  University  and  their 
own  situation,  and  roommate  aid  is  arranged. .. recen tly  success- 

in  getting  this  roomnuite  ..aid  for  crippled  students  designated 
as  useful  alternative  service  fo.r  draft  purposes.-. . The 
-director  6f  this  informal  program  believes  there  are  a  number 
of  points  that  must  be  observed  in  a  program  of  this  kind.  It 
must  not  be  separate,  it  must  be  fully  integrated  with  the  rest 
of  the  University,  it  must  have  a  s^irong  full-time  director 
who  should*  be  a  h'ahdicapped  pefson,-  on  duty  at  all  times  to 
solve  crises.     It"  must  have  funds  for  capital  expenditures  on  .'• 
facilities.     It  must  have  strong  communications- with  the  net- 
work of  the  comraunitv.     it  must'have  specific  faculty  people 
paid  to  advise  the  physically  handicapped  academically  and  more 
intensive  personal  counseling  in  life  style  and  sex  problems. 

Last- but  not  least,  the  programs  for  the  physically  handicapped 
seem  to  be  operated  very  well.-  -This  may  be  due,  in  part,  to 
the  fact  that  the  program  is  under  the  direction  of  a  physically 
disabled  person  who,  therefore  is  able,  to  understand  and  relate 

to  the  needs  and  problems  of  physically  disabled  students  

This  program  and  its  director  also  have  a  good  relationship 
with  the  administration.     Since  its  existence,  many  ramps  have 
been  built "on  and  around  the  campus  for  the  convenience  of 
students  who  are  physically  disabled.     Their  main  problem, 
though,  is  finances.     Because  they  do  not  have  adequate  finances 
they  have  had  to  cut  back  on  personnel,     rnis  puts  the  program 
at  a  disadvantage  because  every  year  they  sferve  more  people. 
If  the  funds  continue  to  be*as  tight  then  they  will  have  to  • 
resort  to  refusing  aid  to  -students  who  are  referred  to  them. 
Also,  more  -money  is  needed  for  travel....    Another  problem  that  ' 
bothers  the  director  of  the  program  is  that  he  and  his  staff 
cannot  recruit.     He  feels  that  if  the  program  is  to  be  totally 
administered  properly,  thky  should  be  allowed  to  recruit.  Their 
students  come  to  them  by  referrals  from  welfare  workers, 
hospitals,  therapy  centers  .and  from  the  State.  '  ' 
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Coordination  ^ 

Coordination  of  activities  in  Special  Services  Programs  with  related 
activities,  or  with  the  college  program  in  general,  is  frequently  seen  by 
the  site  visitors  as  a  major  problem.    Coordinating  Special  Services 
Programs  with  precedent  programs  such  as  Talent  Search  or  Upward  Bound, 
or  to  other  support  programs  on  campus,  is  not  a  natural  function  of  their 
coexistence^    Special  efforts  are  needed  to  insure  that  these  activities 
are  mutually  supportive. 

As  a  whole,  there  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged  students,  some  of  them  well  thought  out  and 
others  lacking  in  specificity,  but  little  coordination,  the 
minimum  of  monitoring  and,  according  to  most  people,  no 

•  evaluation....    Aside. from  money,  then,  the  need  for  coordina- 
tion, research,  mofiitoring,  and  evaluation  seem  to  be  mos"'t 
pressing  and  should  be  attended  'to  immediately. 

Tlie  programs  that  serve  the  students  are  Talent  Search, 
.  Upward  Bound,  and  Special  Sejrvices.    Each  program  has  a 
director  and  exists  independently  of  the  others.  However, 
pJans  are  being  made  for  the  three  programs  to  come  under 
one  umbrella  and  one  director. 

Its  main  problem  is,  of  course,  finance.     Othe^  problems 
are  better  coordination  ^of  ail  the  programs,  a  need  to  mesh 
the  Special  Services  Program  more  witl\  the  regular  academic 
program,  and  some  way'  to  evaluate  their  program  efficiently 
....     In  summary,  the  overwhelming  problems  are  (L)  need 
for  better  counseling,  career  guidance,  an^  tutoring,  and 
(2)  need  for  better  coordination  among  the  special  programs 
.  .  for  minority  and  poverty  stud^hts  and  between  the  special 
programs  and  the  regular  University  programs. 

Tlie  major  problem^  at  this  college  bei^i'des  financial  aid  is 
space....    Another  major' need  is  for  closer  coordination  of  all 
components  of  the  Special  Services  Program. 

9 .    Minority  Pressures 

Student  or  community  pressures  have  been,  in  many  cases,  the  prime 
factor  in  initiating  special  programs  for  minority  and  disadvantaged  students. 

'> 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  University  has  undertaken  several 
worthwhile  activities  which  support  the  needs  of  minority 
students  and  provide  special  services  to  disadvantaged  students. 

*  In  almost  every  instance  they  did  so  under  pressure  from  the 
community. ... 
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Finally    the  matter  of  the  institution's  interest  and  commitment 

CO  assisting  disadvantaged  students  was  discussed.    It  was 

onlv  JI?^!  Tt^^i  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  were  established 

aSt  hv  ^"'^  '^^^^  P^°bably  brought 

about  by  the  pressures  created  by  black  and  Chicano  students 

awarrT*;"  ^"'^  ^^'^^^'^^  "^^^  both  pressured  and  made 

IZ  Lful  "^^'^^  ^"'^  ^''^"'^^  ^^^"^'^  them.     However,  with 

Inl  ^^J?^'^"^^  awareness  of  these  special  needs,  both  faculty 
^1  ^°  ^^''^  b^"°^  increasingly  committed  to-  the 

task  of  integrating  such  students  into  the  college  programs. 

,^^'^e™^^eate-specl-a-l-proVramsT-however-r-was-not-the  

University's  own.     Evident  on  campus  at  the  same  time  was  dis- 
satisfaction among  minority  students  in  terms  of  recruitment, 
ethnic  studies  programs,  and  the  number  of  minority  faculty 
and  staff  at  the  University,    The  real  impetus  for  developing 
^.pecial  programs  came  from  black,  .Chicano.  and  Native  American 
stuaents.  •  , 

The  directur  of  counseling  stated  that  outside  pressure  influenced 
the  University  to  start  the  Special  Services  Program  in  the  first 

p  X3C6 « 

10«     Other  Noteworthy  Concerns 

The  need  for  finances  and  space  (mentioned  several  times  in  the  fore- 
going pages)  was  alluded  to  over  and  over  in  the  site  visit  reports!  the 
low  status  of  special  programs  as  reflected  through  inadequate  facilities 
was  reported    the  need  for  bilingual  .programs  or  for  courses  in  English 
ToAlTZr       "Tf         '"^tioned  at  several  institutions,  and  the  need 
tion  res!I>-'r°  '    f  ^"'^  institutional  data  was  highlighted.  Evalua- 

tion research,  even  simple  social  bookkeeping  on  attrition  rates,  is 
conspicuoillsly  absent.  ^        ,  j.:> 

The  major  problem  is  space.  Facilities  are  desperately 
needed.  All  of  the  facilities  for  the  Special  Services 
Programs  are  too  sraaJl. 

Two  floors  up  at  one  end  of  a  long  narrow  hall  are  the  head-  " 
quarters  of. ..Special  Services....     The  offices  and  study  rooms 
for  Special  Services  arc  furnished  with  cast-offs  from  the 
•^orms;  the  secretarisa  type  cn  borrowed  typewriters  in  cramped 
quarters.     The  programs  have  no  possibility  of  attractiveness 
mder  these  conditions,  nor  is  there  any  sense  of  permanency.... 
The  h,ead  of  the  black  student  organization  stated  that  black 
students  do  not  feel  the  University  administration  takes 
fecial  programs  seriously.    Referring  to  an  example  of  that 
care-lessness ,  he  said,   'We  were  led'  to  believe  that  we  could 
really  do^sojiiething  with  it.    As  it  turned  out,  furniture  and 
materials  had  to-b<scraped  up  and  all  are  second-hand.  '  This 
has  happened  with  alT^pec^al  programs,  he  believes,  so  that 
they  have  no  attractiveness  ^nd^shabby,  second-class  status. 
He  feels  the  programs  are  even  'tr^fee^  as  a  disease'  by  the 
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way  they  are  'tossed  around'  from  one  part  of  the  University 
to  another,         Another  student  interv;iewed  said  that  he  had 
heard  that  the  special  programs  would  not  be  around_in^a 
couple  of  years  and  stated,   'If  you  don't  believe  it,  look 
at  how  Special  Services  have  been  tossed  around, ' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  though  Spanish-speaking 
students  make  up  the  largest  minority  group  on  campus,  there 
are  no  bilingual  programs  teaching  English  as  a  second 
language^, -and  -there  -are  zero  His.p_anic  history  or  cultural 
courses*    There  are  zero  subjects  taught  at  this  College"^ 
that  relate  to  Spanish-speaking  Americans! 


No  one  with  whom  we  spoke  (including  the  President,  the 
Director  of  Institutional  Studies,  the  Financial  Aid  Officer) 
indicated  that  they  were  'informed'  on  questions  such  as 
the  attrition  rates  among  various  subgroups  of  students... ♦ 
Wliat  we  may  term  'social  bookkeeping'  is  notaljle  by  its 
absence.     There  is  great  need  for  procedures  which  will 
enable  institutions  to  become  better  informed  Cwith  better 
data)  about  what  their  vai;ious  programs  and  procedures  are 
accomplishing.     So  much  of  what  is  done  with  the  best  of 
intent  may  be  done  with  relatively  little  impact....  In 
practice,  this  means  that  added  attention  should  be  paid 
directly  to  programs  designed  to  e,stablish  an  institutional 
research  function  on  every  college  campus.     This  is  not  a 
new  problem — various  programs  of  government,  educational 
agencies  and  foundations  have  been  addressed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  institutional  research  on  college  campuses.  However, 
the  task  remains  unfinished. 


D.     The  Contexts-  in  Wliich  Special  Prograias  Function 

The  excerpts  from  site  visitor's  reports  which  have  been  quoted  at  length 
in  the  preceding  se^-tion  suggest  implicitly,  and  sometimes  c:tplicitly,  the 
range  of  contexts  in  which  special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
operate.     They  also  suggest,  sometimes  directly  and  sometimes  only  by 
inference,^ the  ingredients  which  in  combination  make  it  possible  for  a 
program  to  be  quite  successful  or  condemn  it  to  marginal  success  or  failure. 

It  is  clear  from  the  site  visitor's  reports  that  institutional  commit- 
ment, meaning  a  central,  pervasive,  and  positive  concern  for  .disadvantaged 
students  and  their  success  by  the  administration  and  faculty,  varies  con- 
siderably among  the  colleges.    No  particular  group  of  institutions  can  be 
labeled  as  being  uncommitted — at  some  public  institutions  and  some  pr.ivate 
institutions,  some  large  and  some  small,  a  lack  of  commitment  was  noted. 
As  a  tendency,  however,  more  commitment  was  found  in  the  less  selective, 
open-door,  and  traditionally  black  colleges,  witlj^  less  found  at  more 
selective,  historically  white  institutions.    A  strong  generalization  on  this 
point  would  be  inappropriate,  however,  as  there  are  notable  exceptions  to 
all  of  the  above  statements. 
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On  the  whole,  students  and  administrators  are  more  supportive  of  special 
services  than  are  faculty  members.    In  some  cases  students  (and  their  par- 

.V         negative,  especially  first-generation  college  students  from  blue- 
coxxar  families.    Negative  faculty  members  from  blue-collar  families  were 
also  noted,  along  with  "elitist"  faculty  (those  who  view  higher  education 
as  appropriate  only  for  the  most  academically  able)  who  judge  unusual  sup- 
port services  as  inappropriate  in  a  col-lege  or  university.    It  was  noted  on 
several  campuses,  however,  that  many  faculty  members  who  were  initially 
skeptical  or  hostile  are  now  supportive,  due  in  several  cases  cited  to  the 
record  of  success  achieved  by  students  in  the  special  programs.  Some 
adminjsj:.ra_tors^  who  ^^^^^^                                             ^    students,  especially 
minority  students,  to  be  nonsuppor tive  in  fact.  ^ — '  


— Ar  snmp  rn1Ieges_pxograms_JEoj_djLsatlaantaged  students  are  fullv  Integra  ted 

into  the  mainstream  of  the  institution's  educational  programs-a^^^dThi-m^  

successrul  programs  are  to-be  found  in  such  situations.    Where  the  students 
in  special  programs  are  set  apart  the  programs  and  students  often  suffer. 
Terms -such  as    disadvantaged"  and - "remedial"  are  viewed  by  many  students 
and  Special  Services  staff  with  disfavor. 

At  many  of  the  institutions,  however,  students  in  special  programs  are 
not  ihtegrated  well  into  the  college's  regular  learning  and  social  environ- 
ment.    Sometimes  this  is  due  to  institutional  or  administrative  policy, 
sometimes  from  the  stance  of  the  project  director  and  his  staff,  and  some- 
times from  the  preferences  of  students.     In  fact,  it  was  noted  in  several 
instances  that  upper.-  or  middle-class  minority  students  tend  to  irfentify 
with  the  mainstream,  while  economically  disadvantaged  minority  students 
tend  to  cling  together;  thus,  student  i^ressures  are. not  always  drawn  along 
ethnic  group  lines.    Special  academic  programs  (ethnic  studies  of  various 
sorts)  are  provided  at  many  institutions  with  both  positive  and  negative  • 
effects—while  they  make  the  curriculum  more  relevant  and  may  reinforce  the 
dignity  ana  identity  of  minority  students  (i.e..  Blacks,  Chicanos,  Native 
Americans,  and  so  forth),  they  also  reinforce  separateness  which  some  applaud 
and  soma  decry.     The  same  may  be  said  for  special  lounges,  houses,  and 
cultural  centers.    A  purpose  of  such  facilities  is  to  provide  a  haven  for 
many  minority  students  from  what  they  perceive  to  be  majority  pressures, 
and  this  too- has  both  its  negative  and  positive  features.    A  dilemma  is 
created  if  it  is  a  goal  to  integrate  disadvantaged  students  into  the 
institutional  social  and  intellectual  environment  when  at  the  same  time 
academid  or  social  programs  which  tend  tg  underscore  separateness  are 
created  for  such  students,  usually  at  their  request. 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students,  whether  federally  funded 
or  not,  have  resulted  in  significant  changes  at  most  colleges—such  changes 
are  especially  apparent  in  modified  or  new  curricula  (e.g.,  ethnic  studies) 
and  m  more  effective  tutoring  and  counseling  programs.    For  most  of  the 
disadvantaged  students  who  succeed  in  college,  adequate  financial  aid  and 
the  special  tutoring  and  counseling  programs  appear  to  be  generally  the 
most  iiqjortant.     Conversely,  for  those  who  drop  out  the  reasons  are  most 
often  due  to  academic,  social, /or  financial  difficulties,  singly  or  in 
combination.    The  factors  that  seem  to  be  most  responsible  for  attrition  of 
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disadvantaged  students  vary  from  campus  to  campus,  but  generally  fall  in 
the  above-noted  categories;  they  also  result,  however,  from  student  percep- 
tions of  rejection  or  lack  of  acceptance  by  other  students  or  by  faculty 
members  or  administrators. 

In  some  colleges  and  universities,  perhaps  most,  disadvantaged  students 
are  made  aware  of  the  total  institutional- resources  available  to  them  for 
the  various  types  of  problems  they  encounter.  There  are  campuses,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  which  such  students  do  not  know  where  to  go  for  help  or  in 
which  fhe  special  programs  are  so  separate  and  discrete  that  b^roader 
institutional  resources  (e.g.,  the  counseling  center)  are  not  made  use  of 
-to -best-  adyantageiA^.  

There  is  need  in  special  programs  on  ms^ny  campuses  for  more  space  and 
hot  tor  f\qiiT  pTTv>n^  pnH  fumyqhings  for  the  various  aspects  of  the  programs. 
Additional  financial  aid  for  disadvantaged  students  is  the  most  cited  need. 
If  federal  support  were  reduced  or  terminated  all  elements  of  the  special 
programs  would  suffer;  the  most  likely  to,  be  continued  would  probably  be 
the  new  academic  programs,  and  tutoring  and  counseling.    With  reduced  federal 
support  these  fmictions  would  be  weakened  and  increased  federal  support  would 
strengthen  the  programs  all  around. 

Many  of  the  site  visitors  felt  that  there  is  a  clear  need  for  continu- 
ing and  enlarged  mbnitoring  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.     Qualities  of 
ptograms  and  program  staff  vary,  as  do  continued  institutional  receptivity 
and  support;  program  directors,  except  in  the  few  instances  where  they  were 
drawn  from  the  existing  faculty  or  administrative  mainstream,  appeared  to 
need  and  welcome  advice  and  support.     The  site  visitors  also  frequently 
reported  a  need  for  continuing  internal  and  external  research  and  evaluation 
exceeding  to  a,  great  extent  that  which  is  now  being  accomplished.     There  was 
seldom  any  formal  or  systematic  program  of  collection  and  analysis  of  data 
concerning  disadvantaged  students  and  special  programs,  either  by  program 
staff       by  other  institutional  sources.    Program  staff  seldom  included 
anyone  with  research  skills  or  interests.     The  larger  and  more  affluent 
institutions  frequently  have  institutional  research  offices  and  self- 
evaluation  capability,  though  few  were  found  to  have  focused  any  attention 
on  disadvantaged  students.     In  some  instances,  resibudnce  of  program  directors 
was  blamed,  and,  program  directors  often  stated  that  the  effort  was  too  new 
to  risk  objective  evaluation.    Many  of  the  smaller  colleges  are  not  now 
organized  or  able  to  make  such  institutional  studies.    Both  for  ongoing 
monitoring  of  progress  of  students  in  Special  Services  Programs,  and  for 
studying  effects  of  different  programmatic  treatment  and  for  subsequent 
refinement  of  programs,  studies  at  the  institutional  level  seem  justified. 
But  in  most  cases,  good  ongoing  evaluation  programs  would  require  more  than 
mandate  and  funding. 

Finally,  the  importance  of  individual  leaders  to  the  success  of  special 
programs  should  be  noted.     In  special  programs  reported  to  be  outstanding 
by  site  visitors,  it  was  usually  possible  for  them  to  identify  specific 
persons  who  made  the  difference — whether  the  program  director,  an  adminis- 
trator, or  a  faculty  mgmber.     In  particular,  it  is  most  important  for  special 
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programs  for  disadvantaged  students  to  be  directed  by  competent,  able, 
compassionate,  and  dedicated  persons.     In  most  successful  programs,  the 
director  is  such  a  person— and  in  most  programs  that  appear  less  successful, 
the  program  director  is  usually  ineffective.     In  some  cases,  the  ineffective 
program  director  is  competent,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons  is  not  able  to 
make  the  program  successful .     It  is  therefore  of  utmost  importance,  also, 
for  the  program  and  its  director  to  have  the  pos^itive  support  of  others- 
students,  faculty,  and  administrators— in  a  climate  and  setting  supportive 
of  special  efforts  to  a-ssist  disadvantaged  students  to  reach  their  potentials 
as  college  students.^ 


00 

E*  Recommendations 


Although  Chapter  10  of  this  report  will  present  recommendations  from 
all  aspects  ot  the  total  study,  a  task  assigned  the  site  visitors,  and  the 
^several  higher  education  specialist-  who  reviewed  their  reports,  was  the 
•formulation  of  a  specific  set  of  recommendations  for-program  improvement. 
These  will  be  abstracted  and  woven  into  the  later  statement  of  recoimnendations ; 
yet,  as  they  stand  in  some  considerable  detail,  and  as  they  are  an  important 
aspect  of  the  strategy  for  report  of  site  visit,  they  are  given  in  some 
detail  in  this  final  section  of  this  chapter.  ' 


.Recommendation  1: 

Institutional  conmitment  and  administrative  support  on  many  campuses 
should  be  strengthened  and  enlarged,  so  that  Special  Services  Programs  will 
in  fact  be  in  the  mainstream  of  the  educational  programs  in  all  colleges 
and  universities.     Faculty  status  and  participation  in  faculty  meetings  and 
committees  on  the  part  of  program  directors  and  key  staff  would  improve 
coramunitations  and  understanding  and  assure  more  appropriate  attention  to 
the  academic  needs  of  disadvantaged  students. 

Recommendation  2: 

Although  federal  funding  has  resulted  in  a  wide  range  of  intervention 
strategies  to  equip  academ'ically  disadvantaged  students  for  academic  and 
personal  adjustment  to  college  life,  Special  Services  Programs  still  all 
too  often  lack  academic  legitimacy  or  respectability.     One  .Solution  that 
would  ease  this  problem  is  the  closer  integration  of  Special 'Services 
Programs  with  the  regular  academic  programs  of  the  institutions.  Tutoring, 
remedial  programs,  and  counseling  programs  that  have  no  ties  with  the  regular 
academic  departments  may  have  low  credibility  in  the  eyes  of  regular  faculty 
members  and  minority  students,  and  may  be  less  effective  than  they  might  be 
in  helping  inadequately  prepared  students  succeed  in  the  regular  programs. 
Courses  concerned  with  ethnic  issues  offered  by'  the  regular  academic  depart- 
raentG  and  carrying  academic  credit  could  give  credibility  to  the  institution's 
statements  of  commitment  and  academic  status  to  minority  cohcems. 
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Recommendation  3:  ... 

  / 

^  Proposals  for  funding  should  show  tangible  evidence  of  commitment  by 
the  institution— both  from  its  faculty  and  its  administration,  and  in  its 
practices — to  the  education  of  disadvantaged  students.     Institutional  com- 
mitment, most  precisely,  is  best  attested  by  what  the  institution  has 
done,  prior  to  and/or  outside  the  Special  Services  Program  effort,  to  \ 
encourage  the  enrollment  of  disadvantaged  students,  to  maintain  thera'once 
on  campus,  to  facilitate  their  academic  achievement,  and  to  provide 
'  relevant  educational  programs  or  to  engender  in  them  a  sense  of  relevancy 
for  -existing  programs.    Under  this  reasoning,  institutional  commitment 
cannot  safely  be  taken  for  granted  simply  at  traditionally  black,  institu- 
tions; it  may  be  inferred  from  the  kinds  of  resources  provided  and  effort 
made  with  those  students  whose  handicaps  result  from  poverty  origin  or  a 
low  degree  of  readiness.     In  the  traditionally  white  institutions,  one 
indication  of  commitment,  for  example,  might  be  the  allpcation  of  regular 
faculty  time  to  teaching  minority.-oriented  courses  rather  than  relying  on 
volunteered  time;  another  indication  might  be  the  number  of  minority  faculty 
and  staff  members  already  employed  by  the  inbCitutipn. 

Reconmendation  4; 

Special  Services  Programs  have  provided  colleges  and  universities  with 
a  sensitive  barometer  of  some  of  their  shortcomings  and,  among  other  things, 
have  highlighted  the  importance  of  minority  members  of  faculties.  Representa- 
tion from  racial  minorities  on  faculties  is  essential.    Minority  faculty 
members  should  be  teaching  standard  courses,  as  well  as  courses  with  ethnic 
content,  and  should  be  accessible  to  and  involved  with  minority  students. 

-Recommendation  5;  , 

Attention  must  be  given  the  professional  development  of  faculty  members, 
to  improving  their  motivation  a;.d  capability  to  serve  disadvantaged  atudents. 
This  might  invulve  both  assistance  to  unqualified  members  of  minorities  to 
become  qualified,  and  help  to  regular  faculty  members  in  their  efforts  to 
b'ecoroe  better  able  to  teach  minority  students. 

Recomnendat ion  6; 

Closer  liaison  between  Special  Services  personnel  and  faculty  is  very 
much  needed.     The  sharing  of  program  and  student  data  and  the  scheduling  of 
workshops  concerning  the  learning  disabilities  and  habits,  and  career 
aspirations,  of  educationally  disadvantaged  students  would  help  establish 
such  liaison.     Special  Services  could  exercise  leadership  in  these  areas — 
better  understanding  and  interpersonal  relationships  between  staff  and 
faculty  would  likely  be  one  of  the  results. 

Recommendation  7; 

Special  Services  Programs  have  been  developed  quickly  over  the  country, 
and  on  many  campuses  along  most  traditional  lines.    Many  programs,  therefore, 
are  neither  creative  nor  innovative  but  are  merely  variations  of  preexisting 
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practices.    Federally  funded  Special  Services  Programs  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility  to  break  new  ground.     They. should  develop  new 
instructional  approaches  and  strategies,  and  new  forms  of  intervention 
designed  to  help  the  disadvantaged  student  cope  s.uccessfully  with  problems" 
of  identity  and  adjustment  to  campus  life,  rather  than  rely  solely  on 
traditional  practices  designed  to  salvage  regular  students  who  jElounder. 


Recommendation  8; 

Special  Services  Programs  have  been  initiated  so  recently'  and  have 
been  maturing  so  quickly  that  they  appear  to  be  going  in  many  directions  at 
once.    Program  directors,  advisory  committees  (which  should  include  community 
representatives),  and  responsible  administrators,  with  the  assistance  and" 
involvement  of  students  and  faculty  members,  should  on  each  campus 
continuously  review  progress  to  date  and,  if  indicated,  refine  c^.d  revise 
the  program  to  make  it  more  effective.  .  . 

Recoinmendation  9; 

In  a  number  of  institutions  there  is  .considerable  fratricidal  conflict, 
tension,  and  hostility  between  and  among  minority  groups  (both  staff  and 
students)  where  members  of  more  than  one  minority  are  eii5)loyed  or  enrolled 
in  the  college.     It  is  important  that  such  internecine  strife  be  resolved 
and.  discontinued  for  the  g'bo^  of  the  programs  and  the  students.  Adminis- 
;trators  both  in  the  institutions,  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  have 
^major  responsibilities  to  rectify  this  unhealthy  situation  where  it  exists. 
Mechanisms  for  the  resolution  of  disputes  over  the  conduct  of  the  program 
or  other  conflicts  that  might  afise  should  be  established  from  the  outset. 
Too  many  programs  have  been  caught  up  in  trouble  for  which  the  only  available 
solution  was  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  higher  authority.    Had  mechanisms  for 
resolution  of  conflicts  been  preestablished,  much  of  the  bitterness  could 
have  been  avoided.     Straightforward  and  predetermined  procedures  for  fair 
and  equitable  distribution  of  institutional  and  federal  funds  among  the 
ethnic  components  within  a  given  campus,  rather  than  leaving  this  to  be 
settled  by  an  ongoing  power  struggle  among  the  minority  leaders,  is 
particularly  important. 

Recommendation  10: 

Tlie  quality  of  the  communications  within  the  institution  is  important. 
Students  and  staff  members  at  the  lower  administrative  levels  should  be 
informed  of  deliberations  carried  out  and  decisions  made  at  higher  adminis- 
trative levels.     Information  should  also  flow  freely  between  faculty  and 
administrative  staff.     Continuous  efforts  should  also  be  made  to  assure  ^ 
that  communications  are  effective  between  the  institution  and  the  surrounding 
community. 

Recommendation  11: 

Stability  that  comes  from  experienced  staff  members  is  lacking  on  many 
campuses  due  to  turnover  and  to  the  transient  status  of  many  of  those  employed 
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in  Special  Services  Programs,     Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  reduce  the 
transiency  of  staff  to  assure  better  continuity  in  the  programs  and  better 
follow-through  with  students  being  served. 

Recommendation  12:  . 

Supportive  services  are  needed  in  upper  division  work  as  well  as  in 
lower  division  work.     This  need  applies  both  to  transfer  students  at  the 
upper  division  level  from  junior  and  community  colleges  and  other  four-year 
colleges  and  to  students  who  started  as  freshmen  at  the  same  institution 
but  continue  to  need  extra  academic  help-     Assistance  during  an  initial 
period  of  academic  adjustment  and  remediation  may  not  be  enough.  -  . 

Re  CO  mmen  dation  13: 

Almost  immediately  one  recognizes  festering  tension  on  campuses  where 
minority  students  are  enrolled  for  the  first  time.      One  approach  that  would 
reduce  this  tension  would  b,e  for  aggressive  steps  to  be  takkn\,at  the  very 
beginning  to  integrate  minority  students  into  the  mainstream '^of  campus 
academic  and  community  life.     Some  indication  should  be  present  in  program 
proposals  from  the  institutions  that  there  is  a  sensitivity  *  to  the  need  for 
economically  disadvantaged  and  minority  students  to  be  integrated^  into  the 
activities  connected  with  the  institution. 

Recommendation  14: 

Institutions  serving  the  disadvantaged  should  be  particularly  concerned 
abbut  the  effectiveness  of  and  the  reward  system  for  remedial  academic  work 
as  well  as  the  "flexibility  of  requirements.     Some  institutions  allow  remedial 
courses  to  count  as  (Blectives',  or  grant  partial  credit  for  a  remedial  course 
after  the  subsequent  regular  course  has  been  passed,  or  give  credit  for 
remedial  courses  which  may  not  be  used  in  meeting  the  standard  graduation 
requirements  but  for  wh'ich  grades  earned  may  contribute  to  the  grade  point 
average  required  for  graduation.     Although  such  matters  are  properly  a 
matter  of  institutional  policy,  those  institutions  serving  disadvantaged 
students  must  establish  such  academic  requirements  as  those  concerning 
course  loads  and  limitations  on  employment,  with  some  flexibility  to  permit 
adaptation  to  individual  circumstances*     Class  scheduling  to  accommodate 
working,  married,  or  older  students,  and  the  extension  of  Special  Services 
hours  to  evenings  and  weekends  to  provide  students  with  more  flexibility  in 
their  activities  would  also  be  desirable. 

Recommendation  15:  . 

Support  packages  are  needed,  especially  in  the  physical  sciences,  to 
offset  inadequate  preparation  by  disadvantaged  students.     Biology,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  mathematics  are  key  disciplines  where  Special  Services  have 
made  the  least  impact.     Particular  attention  should  therefore  be  given  to 
funding  Special  Services  Programs  in  those  institutions  which  exhibit  the 
means  to  provide  successful  experiences  for  disadvantaged  students  majoring 
in  these  areas i    An  unfulfilled  need  is  for  more  minority  physicians, 
engineers,'  pharmacists,  and  other  professionals,  and  effective  Special 
ServiG:^s  Programs  in  the  colleges  and  universities  can  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  meeting  this  need. 
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Recommendation  16; 

Special  Services  Programs  on,  many  campuses,  following  other  programmatic 
models,  are  geared  to  the  needs  of  a  residential  campus,     in  many  instances, 
,  however    a  large  .proportion  of  disadvantaged  students  are  commuters.  Pro- 
grams should  be  reexamined  to  assure  that  tfie'^ieeds^-eonmutlng-stlHiHti"'"" 
are  also  being  met.  -  *   

Recommendation  17; 

A  corps  of  specialists  in  minority  educational  problems  should  be 
retained  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  or  the  regional  offices  to  assist 
in  its  monitoring  and'evaluation  of  Special  Services  and  related  programs, 
and  to  advise  program  staff  or  "others  on  campus  who  work  with  minority 
students.    Too  frequently,  program  staff  at  the  institution  or  in  the  USOE 
regional  offices -are  "specialists"  only  in  that  they  are  members  of  an  ethnic 
minority  .with  some  past, role  in  teaching,  counseling,  financial  aid,  or 
educational  administration.  , 

Recommendation  18; 

There  is  a  need  to  establish  a  systemati«  research  effort  at  many  of 
the  colleges,  to  monitor  the  progress  .of  students  served  by  Special  Services' 
and  to  determine  the-  effectiveness  of  program  elements.      A  modest  effort 
of  this  sort  could  make  Special  Services  Programs  even  more  effective  by 
making  it  possible  to  apply  'funds  and  pressures  where  required.     In  many 
places  there  has  been  no  follow-up  on  Upward  Bound  students,  for  example, 
who  did  not  go  immediately  to  college.    Answers  are  needed  to  such  questions 
as:    What  were  the  reasons  they  did  not  go  on  to  college?    Did  they  enter 
college  later?    For  those  who  did  go  to  college,  what  parts  of  the  program 
did  they  feel  helped  them  most  or  least?    Answers  to  questions  such  as  these 
would  provide  valuable  information  Identifying  the  need  for  broad  services 
within  the  entire  student -body.    Procedures  should  be  established  for 
continuing  evaluation  of  Special  Services  Programs  by  local  personnel,  with 
established  provisions  for  modification  or  adjustment  as  the  need  arises! 
This  type  of  technical  assistance  could  be  provided  by  making  additional 
money  available  to  en^Jloy  a  person  specifically  for  this  purpose  or  to 
contract  with  an  outside  agency  to  perform  this  service.  Documentation 
with  respect  to  the  special  relationships  used  or  the  pArograjns  a^lapted, 
whether  official  or  not,  to  motiva      and  salvage  disadvantaged  students 
should  be  given  to  the  high  schools,  and  to  state  and  federal  governments, 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  areas  where  increased  emphasis  and'  funds  could 
be  directed  for  the  greatest  benefit. 


F.    General  Conclusions 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  numerous  recommendations  made 
•*n  the  preceding  section  focus  on  current  weaknesses  and  on  situations  that 
slould  be  Improved.     It  would  be  incorrect,  however,  to  infer  from  the  recom- 
mendations that  everything  is  wrong  and  nothing  is  right  about  Special 
Services  Programs  in  the  institutions  at  the  present  time. 
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As  a  generalization,  it  is^*true  ^  that  the  mosl  s'iiccessful  programs  are 
found  at  institutions  where  there  is  a  specific  program,  directed  by  -a  strong 
leader_(usually  a  member  of  a  minority)  with  a  secure  position  within  the  ' 
liistitutional  hierarchy  and  a  voice  in  admissions  and  financial  aid.  Site 
visitors  were  very  much  impressed,  however,  with  the  overall  dedication  of 
program  directors  and  other  administrators  of  Special  Services  Programs 
"to  the  students  ^they  serve.    .  ' 

On  the  whole,  the  administrators  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
recognize  and  are  responsive  to  their  responsibility  to  meet  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged  students  and  have  been  trying  to  do  so  within  t'he  possibilities 
of  the  structure.    There  is  a  strong  desire  expressed  for  the  emjJloyment 
of  additional  minority  faculty  and  administrators  at  all  levels.  Faculty 
members  who  were  initially  lesb  than  enthusiastic  seem  to  have  experienced 
considerable  soul-searching  and  are  now  more  completely  and  honestly  address- 
ing themselves  to  the  new  challenges.  ^       "    ^  ^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  federal  funds  are  used  constructively  for  student 
services  at  most  institutions — at  only  a  very  few  institutions  visited  were 
programs  really  poor.     Tlie  allocation  of  funds  to  the  administration  of 
programs  and  to  direct  student  aid  varies,  but  the  most  effective  programs, 
as  indicated  earlier,  seem  to  be  the  personalized  ones  with  a  caring 
director.     Because  the  Special  Services  are  still  so  new,  and  because  the 
purposes  se?:ved  so  important  and  the  needs  so  great,  the  recommended  solu- 
tion, even  where  the  programs  are  now  inadequate  and  need  much  improvement, 
is  not  necessarily  a  termination  of  funding.^    What  is  indicated  is  a  more 
serious  effort  to  give  positive  operational  suggestions  for  program  i'mprove- 
ment,  allowing  time  for  necessary  changes  to  be  carried  out,  and  accoinpanied 
by  more  persistent  monitoring  and  evaluation.     It  is  hoped  that  the 
observations  from  the  site  visits  will  make  positive  contributions  to  that 
end.  ^  ^ 

There  is  no  question  about  the  educational  imperative  to,  continue  to  » 
narrow,  and  if  possible  to  remove,  the  cognitive  skills  gap  between  the 
privileged  and  disadvantaged  in  this  society.    As  a  strategy,  it  is  too 
early  to  tell  if  the  essential  content  of  Special  Services  supportive 
activity  will  be  effective  or  can  survive.    What  is  clearly  seen,  however, 
are  some  of  the  particular  hazards  and  obstacles  support  services  face  if 
they  are  to  be  effective — both  in  facilitating  disadvantaged  student 
achievement  and  in  improving  the  higher  education  system  itself.     But  the 
early  signs  of  progress — considering  the  elitism  or  upwar.d  mobility  char- 
acteristic of  institutions  of  higher  education  and  their  resistance  to 
change  imposed  from  outside  forces — are  indeed  encouraging. 


CHAPTER  9 


•  Report  of  Special  Programs'  for  Disadvantaged  Students  in 
Higher  Education  as  Seen  by  Their  Directors^ 


The   Program    has  provided  the  disadvantaged  groups  with  success- 
ful ^models  when  minority  and^other  disadvantaged  groups  are  able 
to    make  it.'  ....     [A  program  director  comment.]     '  \ 

,        This  chapter  attempts  to  portray  special  programs  for  disadvantaged 
students  in  higher  education  as  seen  by  their  directors.     It  is  based  on 
intensive  study  of  the  institutional  questionnaires,  Paic  II',  that  were 
completed  by  program  directors  for  each  special  program  operating  at  an 
•institution.    As  noted  in  Chapter  3  and  as  shown  in  Appendix  A,  this  question 
naire  requested  a  variety  of  information  on  special  programs,  services,  or 
activities,  that  were  designed  specifically  for  disadvantaged  students.  This 
information  includes  objectives  and  goals,  successes  and- failures,  problems," 
program  characteristics  and  functioning,  and  participant  characteiistics-.  ' 
Many  of  the  items  in  the  questionnaire  were  open-ended,  and  sought  informed 
opinions,  evaluations,  and  expectations  of  prpgram  directors. 

This  chapter  is  concerned  with  how  the  program  directors  perceive" the 
educational  environment  in  which  special  programs  operat«    program  directors' 
perceptions  of  students'  needs;  approaches  to  servicing  ;   .   -  needs;  perceive 
attitudes  of  administrators  and  faculj^y;  program  successt  ,  failures, '  and 
limitations;  and  the  impact  of  the  program  on  students  an.   students'  impact 
on  the  institution.  i.  •    .  73, 


V 


A.     The  Source  of  Data 


Of  the  122  institutions  of  higher  education  in- the  sample,  100  institu- 
tions returned  at  least  one  Part  It  questionnaire.    Of  the  22  institutions 
not  returning  a  Part  II,  five_  indicated  in  their  response  to  the  general 
institutional  questionnaire  (Part  I)  that  they  did  not  provide  special'  ' 
services  for  disadvantaged  students.    The  respondents  included  41  public, 
four-year  institutions,  19  private  institutions,  23  community  colleges, • and 
17  black  instit'uti'ons.    Forty-five  of  the  responding  schools  had  federally- 
funded  Special  Services  projects  operating  in  the  1971-72  academic  year,  . 
while  55  did  not.  ' 

The  responding  institutions  returned  267  completed  Part  II  question- 
^naires.    The  reported  programs  included  45  financial  aid  programs,  40 
Special  Services  projects,  32  Upward  Bound  programs*,  2  falent  Search  programs, 
16.  programs  concerned  strictly  with  Recruitment,  39  remedial  education  or 
adult  basic  education  programs,  11  minority,  ..studies  programs,  and  82  other 


'''The  principal  author  of  this  chapter  is  Ms.  Mary  Phillips,  the  member 
of  the  ET*S-Durham  staff  responsible  for  coding  and  analysis  of  all  institu- 
tional questionnaires.  .  ^ 


special  programs.     One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  the  programs  (or  62,5%) 
received  some  federal  funds,  while  100  did  not.     Sixty-four  had  operated  for 
one  year  or  less,  58  for  more  than  one  but,  less  than  two  years,  136  for  two 
years  or  more,  and  no  length  of  operation  was  reported ^f or  9  programs, 

B.    Program  Creatipn  .and  Development  ^ 

'« 

A  critical  question  included  in  the  questionnaire  concerned  the  local 
forces  that  served  to  initiate  the  program,  or  to  start  developmental  action. 

*  Key  staff  leadership  was  the  most  often  cAed  internal  factor  contribut- 
ing to  the-  establishment  of  special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students. 
Typical  responses  were: 

Leadership  from  within  the  institution  saw  the  need  for^thi's 
kind  of  program. ■ 

One  faculty  member  conceived  the  idea  and  wrote  a  proposal 
requesting  funds  to.  start  this  activity. 

Leadership* from  college  staff — perceived  educational  ne^ds 
of  area  disadvantaged. 

Instituted  by  the  administration  through  the  urging  of  key 
staff. 

A  number  of  factors  helped  to  bring  about  the  present  program 

(a)  the  Afro  American  Association  consulted  the  president, 

(b)  key  faculty  and  staff  members  reinforced  the  ideas  of 

other  groups *on  campus  to  put  into  operation  plans  already  * 
developed  before  the  president  was  consulted. 

Student  initiative  was  mentioned  e  little  more  than  half  as  often  as  ^ 
staff  leadership,'  while  ''college  recognition  of  need"  and  "administrative 
initiative"  ran&ed  a  poor  third  and  fourth  respectively. 

The  internal  forces  that  serve  to  initiate  a  program  may  or  m^iy  not  serve 
in  the  actual  development  of  plan  and  est*  blistaent  of  program  content  and 
strategies.     Program  directors  were  also  asked  to  descrile  the  forces  or 
people  who  served  to  flesh  out  the  special  programs. 

Despite  their  poor  showing  in  the  establishment  of  special  programs, 
general  administrative  and  faculty  support  were  listed  among  the  most  important 
internal  factors  contributing  to  the  development  of  bpecial  pi.'ograms.  Regard- 
ing development,  program  directors  cited: 

Predominantly  internal  factors  in  the  form  of  Increased  adminis- 
.  trative  commitment  to  the  need  for^ staff  and  programs  for  our  ' 
ethnic  minorities.     Last  Spring  [1971]  the  Dean  of  Student 
4*rograms  initiated  recruitment  and  hiring  of  a  part-tiaie  staff 
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member  to  work  with  CHlcano  students,  without  student  pressure 
as  a  determining  fdctor.     iTieir  support  of  the  idea  has  been 
;   favorable,  as  proven  by  the  growth  of  the  organization  and 
Chicano  awareness  in  Silch  a,  short  period. 

.  Faculty  and  administrative  awareness  of  student  needs  to 
bridge  educational  and  cultural  gap  which  exist  between 
high  school  and  college. 

A  general  change  in  attitude  by  the  University  community  to    '     °  ' 
'deal  with  problems..    As  a' result,  for  example,  departments 
have  developed  courses  relevant  to  the  ethnic  groups  repre--" 
rented,  .the  faculty  Senate  approved  a  general  education 
^^^^     program  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  students. 
,         The- Advisory  Board  has  .been  consulted  prior  to  sujjmitting 

the  proposal  each  .year  for  suggestions  and  criticism  which       -  <■ 
-would  better  the  program  philosophy. 

*  •  * 

Staff  leadership  and  student  involvement  and  enthusiasm  for  programs 
were  also  felt  to  be  important  contributors  to  program  development.. 

Among  the  external  factors  contributing  to  the  development  of  special 
programs,  the  availability  of  funds,  usually  federal  and/of  state,  was  men- 
tioned most  often.     Programs  operating  with  community  advisory- boards,  such 
as  Upward  Bound  and  Special  Services,  also  tended  to  indicate  strong  com- 
munity support. 


C.     Problems'  Affecting  Program  Functioning 

■      .     ■  X' 

Two  questions  askecf  specifically  for  inf ormation.-^tout  probiems  the 
programs  had  experienced,  and  other  questions  (e,  gx,^"llave  program  elements 
been  eliminated  or  reduced  in  size,,,,"    " • ,  , whatf^rogram  changes  are 
needed...")  frequently  produced  ansuers  that^^vealed  problems. 

Low  funding  levels  were  most  often  mentioned  among  difficulties  special 
programs  experience.  Many  program  directors  complained  of  marginally  funded 
projects.  Other  problems  included  brureaucratic  constraints,  lack  of  support 
for  -rograms  from  academic  departments  and  college  administrations,  staffing 
problems,  and  reluctance  of  students  to  take  advantage  of  programs.  In 
regard  to  lack  of  faculty  and  administrative  support,  the  following  comment 
is  illustrative: 


Hesitancy  of  departmental  "chairmen  to  embrace  the  philosophy 
of  [the  program].     Overcoming  the -momentum  (or  inertia)  of 
traditional  teaching  methods. 

Staffing  problems  noted  involved  not  only  the  obtaining  of  a  qualified, 
dedicated  staff  but  also,  and,  more  importantly,  the  maintaining  of  such  a 
staff.     Many  program  ^directors  feit  their  programs  had  suffered  from  high 
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personnel  turnover,  the  causes  of  which  were  linked  by. at  least  one  program 
director  to  tlie  relative  job-  insecurity  associated  with  annual  funding  of 
these  programs, 

> 

The  available  data  did  not  allow  for  a  determination  of  relations'hip 
between  amount  or  adequacy  of  annual  funding  and  the  quality,  effectiveness 
and  continuance  of  program  staff.     These  are  areas  that  need  further  research. 
There  did  seem  to  be  a  ^eneral^lack  of  knowledge  among  many  program,  directors 
about  such  critical  matters  as  the  numbers  of  disadvantaged  enrolled  at  .the 
institutions,   the  number  of  program  participants  in  previous  years,  or  tfie 
nistory  of  the  disadvantaged  at  their  institution.     This  may  reflect  fre- 
quent tf^urnoyer  of  program  directors  and  staff,  or  it  may  be  a  function  of 
the  nevmess  of  the  programs  and  program  staff  to  the  campuses. 


D,     Problems  of  the  Disadvantaged  in  Higher  Education 

E^'ogram  directors  were  asked  for  their  opinion  concerning  the  major 
problems  encountered  by  the  disadvantaged  st^udent  as  a  function  of  'his  ^being 
a  member  of  the  |>arclcuiar' institution's  student  body*     The  variety  and 
frequency  of  responses  of  the  program  directors  indicate  that  this  question 
taps  an -area  seen  by  most  support .services  staff  as^one  of  their  main 
concerns,  and  the  replies  suggested  a  h^-gh  degree  of  "student-centeredness . " 

A 

Most  directors  of  special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students  cited 
insufficient  financial  resources  as  the  major  handicap  that  these  students 
experience.     They  reported  that  the  students'  lack  of  experience,  in  money 
handling  or  budgeting  compounded  the  problem  of  limited  resources  in  many 
c^ses.    As  one  program  director  expressed  it: 

''Students  have  little'or  no  Experience  In  handling  money. 
Even  though  they  receive  financial  assistance,   they  are  * 
still  short  due  to  lack  of  personal  clothes  and  items 
in  comparison  to  others. 

The  second  most  frequently  mentioned  problem  was  inadequate  high  school 
preparation  .for  college  matriculation.     Comments  of  this  sort  were,  however, 
usually  couched  ir\,  such  a  way  that  the  system,  rather  than  the  student, 
was  blamed.     For  example,  one  program  director  said  of  the  disadvantaged 
student  on  his  campus: 

'     ,  -  \ 

He  is  a  nontraditional  student  who  still  has  to  cope  with 
a  traditional  instructional  program. 

Some  program  directors  blamed  the  high  schools  for  "not  botht=r[ing]  to  help 
the  disadvantaged  student,*'  and  for  putting  these  students  into 

..•industrial  arts,  wood  shop,  metal  shop,  auto  shop,  etc. 
anything  but  college  prep.^    Counselors  as  a  whole  are  unwill- 
ing to  deal  honestly  with  these  students. 
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Pespite  the  educational  handicaps  that  many  disadvantaged  students  bring  to 
college,  roost  program  directors  believe  that  these  students  can  "make  it" 
in  college. 

...disadvantaged  students  can  achieve  and... they  do  have 
potential. 

...these  students  can. do  as  well  as  those  "students  who  are 
supposedly  academically  ..qualified. 

...given  a  chance  and  genuine  support  students  in  the  program 
can  successfully  master  a  rigorous,  college  curriculum. 

...educationally  disadvantaged  students  can,  with  realistic 
help,  adjust  to  the  academic  standards  of  university  and 
receive  an  education. 

Persons  wiio  were  'deadended*  in  rural.  .. ghettos  are  making 
^    'good  progress* in  the  development  of  their  full  potential. 

,...the  so-called  'high  risk'  disadvantaged  student  can  suc- 
ceed in  college  and  complete  undergraduate  studies  competing 
with  his  more  'advantaged*  peers. 

An  exception,  notable  because  of  its  singularity,  was  the  statement  of  a 
director  of  a  remedial  itiath  course  who  said  that  disadvantaged  at  his  insti- 
tut'ion  brought  to  college  with  them  a  "minimum  amount  of  ability." 

The  third  most  frequently  mentioned  problem  that  the  program  directors 
feel  disadvantaged  students  face  in  college  involved  what  will  be  r(^f erred 
to  as  "general  adjustment  to  college."    The  scope  of  this  topic  is  very 
broad,  including  student  attitudes  and  expectations,  faculty  attitudes, 
social  environment,  and  family  and  other  outside  interferences  with  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.    Regarding  faculty  attitudes:  ^ 

Large  numbers  of  faculty  still  feel  enrollment  of  margin? 
qualified  students  'lowers  academic  st^jatkrTUe^'  stretc]>« 
hardly  adequate  resources  even  thinn^ 

The  disadvantaged  student 

...must  contend  with  the  elitist  attitudes'"7?^some  faculty 
members  who  think  that  adtnitting  minority  students  is  going 
to  mean  lowering  levels  of  excellence."   He  is-^d-xpected  to 
conform  to  white  middle  class  values  and  not  ei  ough  respect 
is  shown  for  his  own  culture.     He  feels  alienated  and  finds 
it  difficult  to  speak  out  in  class. 

The  disadvantaged  student  who  comes  from  a  distinctly \lifferent  cultural 
and  educational  background  from  the  majority  of  studentWhas  to  make  an 

...adjustment  to  upper  middle  class  elite  culture.  [College 
will  not  adjust  to  students.] 
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It  seemed  quite  clear  from  the  program  directors'  comments  that  this 
conflict  between  perceived  student  capability  and  perceived  institutional 
style  and  goals  was  more  frequently  voiced  in  institutions  that  have  only 
recently  'opened  their  doors  to  the  disadvantaged  than  in  institutions  that 
have  historically  served  a  largely  or  entirely  disadvantaged  student  body* 

A  problem  that  was  of  special  concern  to  some  program  directors  reflected 
the  general 

...lack  of  financial  aid  for  students  studying  part  time,  the 
fact  that  most  funding  programs  support  only  full-time  students 
is  a  great  disservice  to  the^  many  disadvantaged  young  adults 
who  might  otherwise  benefit  from  college  programs. 

This  suggests  that  the  older  disadvantaged  student  in  particular  may 
suffer  because  the  usual  financial  aid  programs  focfus  on  students  of  typical 
college  age  who  can  attend  full  time.     The  problems  of  the  part--time  student 
need  special  attention. 

'  -  ► 

E.    Measuring  Program  Impact  i 


In  response  to  an  item  concerning  the  evaluation  of  program  effectiveness, 
an  overwhelming  number  of  program  directors  indicated  that  academic  achieve- 
ment, grade  point  average,  retention  rate,  and  completion  of  academic  degree 
program  are  used  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  programs.     Slightly  more 
than  one-third  indicated  some  form  of  participant  evaluation,  while  a  slightly 
smaller  group  indicated  only  self-evaluation  by  program  staff.     Only  one, 
an  Upward  Bound  director, -^iiidicated  that  parents  were  involved  in  any  way 
in  the  evaluation  process.    Despite  the  heavy  reliance  on  strictly  academic 
measures  of  success,  some  program  directors  felt  that  program  evaluation 

...should  look  at  both  the  academic  and  nonacademic  experiences 
of  students  participating  in  the  program.    Follow  up  [is  needed] 
on  both  the  students  continuing  at  the  university  and  those 
voluntarily  and  involuntarily  leaving  the  university. 

Directors  of  federally  supported  programs  often  complained  that  funds  were^ 
not  available  to  keep  the  many  records  necessary  to  do  meaningful  evaluations. 

Only  one  program  director  mentioned  any  evaluation  of  faculty  teaching 
the  disadvantaged.     Instead,  program  evaluation  was  most  often  interpreted 
as  something  that  must  focus  on  the  progress  ol  the  students  served,  not  on 
staff  or  faculty.     Evaluation  of  program  content  by  some  sort  of  survey 
of  student,  faculty  or  staff  reactions  appears  to  be  part  of  most  programs. 

It  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  many  of  the  institutions  have  insti- 
tutional research  offices,  or  admissions  offices  that  conduct  some  kind  of 
periodic  follow-up  of  students.     Evaluation  of  programs  by  such  offices, 
or  their  assisrance  to  the  program  directors  in  conducting  such  studies. 
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was  not  mentioned  by  the  program  directors.     Special  Services  Program  guide- 
lines do  not,  of  course,  permit  funds  to  be  used  for  evaluation;  yet, 
wnatevep  evaluation  is  conducted  appears  to  be  done  primarily  by  program 
directors.    Some  techniques  of  evaluation  are  relatively  straightforward 
and,  since  many  program  directors  reported  concern  with  overall  program 
results,  suggestions  for  standard  evaluation  approaches  (e.g.,  tracking 
students)  could  provide  helpful  data  without  significant  cost  to  program 
directors  and  to  the  Division  of  Student  Assistance  for  verifying  program 
impact,  monitoring  programs,  and  improving  them. 

F*     Program  Successes  and  Impacts 

The  greatest  success  is  that  our  students  ar<^  succeeding, 
that  is  the  whole  ball  game  as  far  as  we  see  it. 

This  quote  would  seem  to  reaffirm  the  conclusion  in^Dlied  in  the  previous 
section  that  program  directors  feel  that  evaluation  should  be  carried  on 
m  t^erms  of  student  progress.     Indeed,  14  percent  of  the  program  directors 
cited  improvements  in  academic  performance,  retention,  and  proportion 
graduating  as  the  most  visible  evidence  of  program  success.     For  example: 

The  greatest  success  lies  in  making  it  possible  for  students 
to  move  along  in  deficient  areas  and  also  achieve  on  level, 
attrition  rate  decreased. 

^  Yet,  program  directors  also  pointed  frequently  to  what  they  considered 
positive  impact  of  the  programs  and  their  students  on  the  institution 
itself.     For  example: 

Students  not  meeting  entrance  requirements  can  succeed  in 
college.    All  students  can  benefit  from  such  an  academic 
support  program.     The  program  now  has  general  overall 
faculty  acceptance. 

(A)  Evidence,  hopefully  soon  to  be  documented,  that  such 
special  assistance  as  that  in  existence  on  our  campus  does 
make  a  positive  difference  in  the  lives  of  disadvantaged 

freshmen   (B)  The  existence  of  this  program  has  helped 

contribute  to  a  more  cooperative ^ef.fort  for  students  between 
counselors' and  instructors. 

I  think  it  has  developed  a  concern  about  disadvantaged 
students.     Hopefully  they  will  be  top  priority  from  now 
on. 

It  made  the  university  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  minority 
.  disadvantaged  students  are  provided  with  the  resources  which 
they  need  to  'catch  up,'   they  can  succeed.     We  have  a 
greater  number  of  students  staying  in  school,  attending 
classes  and  'succeeding*  in  an  alien  environment. 
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The  greatest  successes  of  the  programs  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  development  of  interrelations  with  all  of  the 

academic  departments,   (2)  the  creation  of  additional 

faculty  and  administrative  positions  which  have  been 

filled  by  minority  personnel  who  have  aided  the  program 

in  developing  a  good  support  system,   (3)  have  initiated 

steps  to  absorb  the  program  into  the  university  budget,  ^ 

and  (4)  have  established  a  high  retention  rate  of  student 

success . 

The  administrations  and  faculties  of  both  institutions  are 
becoming  more  knowledgeable  of  the  existence  of  a  need  and 
desire  for  continuing  higher  education  by  persons  other 
than  the  traditionally  successful  and  high  achieving  elite* 
They  are  going  to  question  the  merits  and  faults  of  elitism. 

One  in  five  of  the  program  directors  indicated  that  the  greatest  success 
of  his  program  was  to  be  found  in  extending  the  opportunity  for  higher  educa^ 
tion  for  disadvantaged  students  as  evidenced  by  the  increased  numbers  of 
disadvantaged  at  that  institution.     Eighteen  percent  indicated  that  .their 
college  had  become  more  aware  of  and  receptive  to  the  needs  of  the  disadvan- 
taged, while  an  additional  10  percent  stipulated  faculty  acceptance  and 
sensitizing  as  their  evidence  of  the  most  positive  impact  -upon  the  institu- 
tion.    If  these  two  are  combined,  the  result  would  show  that  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  program  directors  felt  that  getting  their  services  accepted 
to  some  degree  was  their  most  important  success  and/or  greatest  impact  of 
their  program  upon  their  institution.    Most  of  the  programs  are  no  more 
than  three  or  four  years  old,  and  24  percent  of  the  programs  reported  had 
been  in  operation  for  one  year  or  less;  if  faculty  attitudes  have  changed 
in  this  period  of  time,  this  is  phenomenal.     The  inQ)lication  is  that  the 
program  director  must  focus  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  energy  to  getting 
acceptance  for  his  program  and  students. 

All  programs  for  disadvantaged  students  tend  to  follow  some  or  all  of 
the  content  and  strategies  of  the  Special  Services  Programs.     However,  for 
the  federally  supported  Special  Services  Programs,  success  attested  to  by 
improved  performance,  retention,  and  graduation  received  more  emphasis  than 
success  attested  to  by  increases  in  the  population  of  disadvantaged  in  college. 
Success  is  measured  principally  in  achieving  admission  or  maintaining  oneself 
in  college  on  the  institution's  own  terms. 

Some  comments  from  directors  of  Special  Services  Programs  are  illustra- 
tive of  this  success,  but  also  indicate  that  some  of  the  traditional  aspects 
of  the  institutions  are  changing.    For^  example: 

V 

Extended  retention  policy  by  institution,  produced  a  greater 
understanding  of  major  ethnic  group  involved,  a  greater  willing- 
ness o,^  the  part  of  the  institutions  to  provide  assistance  to 
overcome  some  of.  the  problems  involving  its  Indian  students  and 
the  communities  from  which  they  come. 
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^  Programs  for  physically  handicapped  were  also  primarily  concerned  with 
attitudinal  changes  in  the  institution  that  allow  for  acceptance  of  their 
students.    Here  the  concern  of  program  directors  is  with  sensitizing 
the  entire  institution  to  the  real  potentials  as  well  as  the  real  boundaries 
ox  the  handicaps  of  the  students:  ^ 

The  more  or  less  successful  attitudinal  sensitization  to  the 
needs,  individuality,  and  potentialities  of  handicapped  students 
by  the  able-bodied. 

.    The  campus  community  has  come  to  recognize  the  need  for  such 
opportunities  for  disabled  citizens,  and  disabled  students 
have  come  to  better  accept  themselves  as  people,  ban  together 
for  political  and  social  influence,  and  participate  in  the 
direction  of  their  own  lives.     We  expect  them  to  take  these 
skills  and  feelings  to  whatever  environment  they  go  after 
this  campus. 

Much  more  positive  and  equal  attitude  toward  disability. 
Much  more  openness  toward  hiring  the  disabled.  Greater 
awareness  by  faculty,  staff  and  students  of  architectural 
needs  of  the  physically  disabled. 

Giving  many  disabled  students  the  opportunity  to  attend  the 
university  and  complete  a  course  of  studies  in  good  health 
and  without  having  to  be  afraid  of  losing  financial  support 
or  other  services  which  are  vital  to  their  success. 

G.     Planned  Innovations  Never  Initiated 

Planned  additions  to  or  extensions  of  regular  academic  year  program 
activities  (special  courses,  tutoring,  counseling,  etc.)  were  mentioned 
five  times  as  often  as  any  other  single  innovation  never  initiated.  New 
physical  facilities  (a)  and  special  orientation  and  summer  sessions  (b) 
were  the  next  two  most  often  mentioned  aspirations  not  achieved.  Insuf- 
ficient funds  was  the  single  most  significant  reason  given  as  to  v^y 
innovations  were  never  initiated.    Direct  faculty  or  administrative 
opposition  _was  mentioned  by  only  eight  program  directors. 

Suggested  changes  needed  to  improve  program  effectiveness  included: 
larger  budgets;  additional  staff;  an  integration  of  the  program  into  " 
regular  university  program,  an  obvious  concern  in  most  cases  to  have  a 
more  secure  budget. 

To  make  program  an  integral  part  of  the  university  system  with 
program  staff  enjoying  all  faculty  privileges  such  as  rank, 
tenure,  etc.    Resistance  on  part  of  colleges  and  some  of  the 
key  faculty  and  faculty  committees. 
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H.     Guidelines  for  Establishing  Nevj  Program 


Program  directors  were  asked  in  several  ways  to  make  recommendations 
for  general  program  improvement.     A  useful  question  in  this  regard  asked 
what  advice  they  would  give  new  program  directors.    Response  was  frequent 
and  varied. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  of  directors  of  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged to  those  contemplating  or  in  the  process  of  establishing  new  services 
foi:  disadvantaged  students  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows: 

1.  A  conscious  effort  should  be  made  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
supportive  climate  at^ the  host  institution  among  college  administrators, 
faculty,  and  students,  and  with  some  'programs  within  local  communities. 

The  major  pitfalls  of^our  program  have  resulted  from  the 
prevailing  attitudes  of  both,  white  and  non--white  segments 
of  the  college  community .    An  orientation  program  should 
be  designed  for  the  white  or  existing  college  population 
prior  to  implementation  of  such  programs  to  insure  a  more 
receptive  attitude. 

Be  sure  your  proposed  program  has  actual  college  commit- 
ment before  beginning. 

» 

The  major  pitfall  in  a  program  such  as  ours  would  be  to 
establish  a  program  that  did  not  involve  the  community 
residents  from  its  inception. 

2.  Seek  an  adequate  budget;  however,  recognize  the  real  limitations  on 
final  funding  level.     Be  realistic  about  your  budget,  gearing  your  services 
to  it  rather  than  attempting  to  provide  all  the  services  needed  with  a 
budget  that  is  not  sufficient  to  that  task. 

[Avoid]  over-selling  the  program  to  the  extent  that  students, 
the  community,  and  the  institution  expect  more  than  the 
program  can  produce*    Be  realistic  of  the  goals  and  potential 
of  the  program. 

[Avoid]  starting  off  with  too  many  students  and  not  enough 
staff  or  funds. 

3.  Use  experienced,  skilled  staff  consisting  of  a  generous  proportion 
of  members  o't  ethnic  groups  represented  in  the  student  population  to  be 
served. 

...the  number  one  pitfall  is  that  the  proper  personnel 
should  be  selected  to  administer  the  program  and  instruc- 
tional staff  and  administrative  staff* 
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^-     Carefully  select  student  par nicipants  accorainR  to  established 
program  guidelines;  connnunicate  these  guidelines;  and  insist  upon  student 
adherence  to  program  requirements.  ' — ~ —  

Students  should  not  be  recruited  unless  they  have  a  reason- 
able chance  of  academic  success. 

^-    Tailor  program  to  meet  needs  of  students  at  your  particular  school; 
a. plan  that  works  at  one  school  may  not  succeed  at  another.     In  developing 
programs  insure  that  students  to  be  served  are  involved.  

Do  not  plan  a  program  'for'  Indians.     Plan  one  'with'  Indians.  # 
•  Work  slowly,  seeking  little  or  no -publicity .     Do  not  use 
^      Indians  as    window  dressing.'     If  the  program  is  good,  the 
<Word  will  spread  by  word  of  mouth  all  through  the  Indian 
tommunity.     They  will  advertise  it  and  make  it  a. success. 
Theirs  is  a  culture  truly  apa^t.     Appreciate  it  and  learn 
through  experience.    Don't  patronize  them,     lliey"  are  intel- 
ligent,  capable,  but  do  things  differently  and  have  different 
values  than  the  Establishment.     Indians  are  skeptical  of 
outside  'assistance.'    They  are  slow  to  accept  it,  and  will 
give  motives  of  .others  a  thorough  testing  before  they  accept  ' 
assistance.     Be  patient.     Time  has  an  entirely  different 
meaning  for  Indians.     They  are  not  competitive;   chey  use 
the  communal  approach. 

Set  specific  program  ob.lectives  and  goals.     If  you  don't  know 
where  you  are  going,  you  certainly  can't  tell  whether  yo'u've  been  there  or 
not.    Manage  programs  with  these  f^oals  in  mind.     Lastly,  be  f lexibllT^^' t 
stay  committed  to  a  program  or  approach  that  doesn't  work. 

(1)  Have  a  clear-cut  policy  statement  in  writing  from  the 
college  where  the  Program  is  housed,   (2)  must  have  a  strong 
community  advisory  group,   (3)  close  cooperation  and  long 
range  planning  with  Financial  Aids  department  of  the  college. 

I>     Recommended  Changes  in  Federal  Guidelines 

The  establishment  of  more  realistic  family  income  guidelines  was  most 
frequently  suggested  by  the  program  directors  regarding  recommended  changes 
m  federal  guidelines.    As  two  program  directors  put  it: 

Federal  guidelines  should  be  more  realistic  in  terms  of 
incomes,  peculiar  to  the  area  or  cTounty (ies)  served.  Many 
needy  students  are  excluded  by  present  guidelines,  perhaps 
quite  unfairly  in  -some  cases. 

•    The  poverty  level  is  far  too  low  for  the  New  England  area. 
In  the  terms  of  cost  of  living,   the  poverty  level  Is 
unrealistic. 
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The  status  of  the  so-called  "independent  student"  also  concerned  many 
program  directors.     These  students  come  from  families  whose  incomes  are 
above  the  poverty  level,  but  the  students  receive  no  financial  assistance 
from  their  families.     In  these  cases,  most  program  directors  believe  the 
guidelines  should  not  tequire  that  the  incomes  of  the  parents  be  considered. 
Also,  one  program  director  observed  that: 

Many  poor  students  are  not  qualified  due  to  'the  'historically 
disadvantaged*  clause.    This  should  be  eliminated. 

Further,,  an  EOG  program  director  summed  up  much  of  what  has  been  said: 

Awards  should  be  based  on  family  circumstances  and  need, 
rather  than  level  of  income  only.     Funding  should  be 
based  upon  individual  need  not  on  a  state  allotment,  nor 
upon  estimates  of  family  income. 

Another  EOG  program  director  suggested: 

A  10  semester  eligibility  limitation  as  opposed  to  the  © 
present  8  semester. 

Suggestions  regarding  funding  were  basically  of  three  types.     The  first 
was  a  persisting  request  for  higher  funding  levels  generally  and  higher  per 
student  expenditures  specifically.    An  Upward  Bound  director  suggested  that 
the  guidelines  "...raise  the  per  student  expenditures  per  year  to  $2,000." 
Another  persistent  theme  was  the  request  for  multi-year  funding: 

Planning  and  commitment  for  more  than  one  year!    How  can 
a  program  be  effective  if  it  doesn't  know  from  one  year  to 
the  next  if  it  is  going  to  l^e  refunded — and  second  funding 
comes  so  late  that  plans  have  to  be  scrapped — readjusted — 
cut,  etc. 

Another  program  director  added  that. 

Extending  the  funding  year — would  permit  a  guaranteed 
continuity  toward  achieving  the  proposed  objectives  over 
a  longer  period  of  time. 

The  third  suggestion  was  the  elimination  of  the  matching  requirement  for 
federal  programs. 

J.  Summary 

In  general  summary:     the  environment  in  which  the  program  directors 
operate  does  not  seem  very  frequently  to  be  terribly  hostile,  nor  do  the 
program  directors  seem  hostile  toward  the  institution.     However  this  environ- 
ment is  not  always  honestly  supportive,  and  programs  flounder  without  a 
real  institutional  commitment. 
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The  focus  of  the  program  directors  is  on  the  student,  and  on  providing 
him  what  he  needs  to  make  it  in  college.    The  energy  level  they  expend  is 
as  strongly  implicit  as  their  dedication  to  the  student  and  their  dedica-- 
tion  to  the  provision  of  a  soundly  conceived  and  properly  executed  set  of 
services.    Their  major  problem,  it  would  seem,  is  not  how  to  salvage 
students  nor  how  to  change  the  university  so  that  it  might  be  more  receptive 
to  them  or  creative  in  dealing  with  them,  but  rather  how  to  achieve  an 
adequacy  and  a  continuity  of  financial  support  that  would  assure 
perpetuation  of  the  programs. 
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Summary  of  Findings  .and- -Re-comne'ndations 
'  The  Scope  of  the  Study 

PT  on'^^v.^^^^'^^^'^f  Amendments  of  1968  (Title  1,  Part  A,  Section  105, 

PL  90-575)  provided  for  an  activity  of  support  services  on  college  and  univer- 
L^f/^rr^^^,:  designed  to  facilitate  the  progression  of  disadvantaged  young 
11?^.  ^^^^V^  education,     m  the  second  operational  year  (1971-72)  ,  when 

the  studies  reported  herein  were  conducted,  190  Special  Services  projects  ' 
involving  more  than  50,000  of  the  nation's  poor  and  physically  handicapped, 
were  in  operation  on  campuses  across  the  country.    The  most  essential  purpose 
V    n  ^^y'  conducted  under  contract  number  OEC-0-72-0116  for  the 

^^..'nn  n?  1.  ^'^f  ^'^^^^       Educational  Testing  Service,  w^s  the  determina- 

tion of  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs,  as  reflected  by  the  progress, 
satisfaction,  aspirations,  and  judgment  of  the  young  people  involved. 

The  inquiry  began  in  the  summer  of  1971  with  a  near-exhaustive  review 
of  the  related  literature,  both  published  and  tinpublish,.?d.    A  second  step 
was  a  census  of  all  institutions  of  higher  education,  ta  determine  the 
distribution  of  disadvantaged  students  dver  the  range  of  i^merican  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  the  kinds,  of  support  programs  provided  for 
them.     Then,  over  the  1971-72  academic  year,  there  was  a  detailed  focus  on 
a  sample  of  some  120  institutions  of  higher  education  (one  or  two  were 
dropped  or  added  for  various  parts  of  the  inquiry) ,  some^with  federally- 
supported  Special  Services  Programs  and  some  without,  but  all  with  some 
significant  cadre  of  disadvantaged  among  their  student  populations.     This  " 
involved  a  collection  of  data  of  record  on  institutional  and  program  char- 
acteristics by  questionnaire  survey;  and  a  questionnaire  survey  of  regular 
or  modal  versus  disadvantaged  students  with  regard  to  their  background, 
their  experiences  with  the  support  services  programs,  their  success  and 
satisfactioh,^and  their  aspirations.     Toward  amplifying  and/or  understanding 
the  nuances  of  the  statistical  findings,  a  portion  of  the  disadvantaged 
student  population  was  engaged  in  intensive  interviews  by  peers  commis-- 
sioned  tO'  this  task,  and  thirty-one  campuses  with  programs  judged  to  cover 
the  range  of  possible  success  were  visited  by  higher  education  or  minority- 
education  specialists. 

*■ 

e  • 

^-     Questions  Addressed  by  the  Literature  on  the  Disadvantap;ed 

^-    What  is  the  general  nature  of  the  literature  on  the  higher  education  of 
c.te  disadvantaged?  '  ~~    ~  

In  general,  there  are  very  few  studies  available  based  on  empirical  data 
that  would  permit  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  intervention  strategies 
ac  the  high.er  education  level,  or  that  would  reveal  personal,  social,  program- 
matic, or  institutional  factors  associated  with  success  of  the  "disadvantaged." 
In  what  literature  on  the  disadvantaged  in  higher  education  that  exists  it 
is  apparent  that  part  of  the  problem  has  to  do  with  definition  of  the  target 
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group,  which  varies  from  study  (or  theoreUcal  formulation)  ^o  study. 
Sometimes  the  focus  is  on  a  particular  racial  or  ethnic  minority,  sometimes 
on  the  individual  with  prior  record  of  poor. athieveraenc  or /low  scholastic 
aptitude  test  scores,  and  sometimes  on  thos^^j^ith  one  or  another  handicap  . 
or  combination  of  handicaps  from  low  motivation  to^poor  educational  prepara- 
tion to  financial  duress.     Another  limitation  that  the'^iterature  reflects  / 
is  failure  to  consider  the  variability  that  exists  in  the  goals,  level  of 
difficulty,  costs,  and  social  milieu  of  the  nation's  campuses.     There  is 
a  severe  paucity  of  studies  that  provide  these  essentials:  characterization 
of  the  target  group  on  a  reasonable  number  of  potentially  relevant  personal 
variables  (prior  performance  level,  scholastic  ability,  sex,  race,  financial 
capability,  motivation);  or,  on  a  clearly  focused  and  defined  intervention 
variable  (tutoring,  remedial  study,  counseling,  etc.);  or,  on  a  clearly 
defined  academic  or  institutional  situation  (which  has  to  do  with  selectivity, 
level  of  academic  completion,  provision  of  special" curricula,  variable 
grading  and  attrition  standards,  etc.).     There  is  seldom,  if  ever,  an 
experimental  design  employed  that  attends  to  the  simple  but  urgent  neces- 
sities for  repeated  observations  over  time  and  for  adequate  .control  groups. 

^  *  - 

There  is  an  abundance  of  descriptive  literature  that  attempts  to 
explicate  the  real  or  the  perceived  nature  or  magnitude  of  the  problem. 
These  include:    various  formulations  of  disadvantagement ;  censuses  of 
enrollment  of  various  categories  of  atypical  students  in  higher  education, 
and  trends  therefrom;  specifications,  usually  a  priori  in  nature,^ of  the 
barriers  that,  exist  to  equal  access  to  higher  education  opportunity;  andj. 
some  recent  descriptive  studies  of  the  experiences  ot  one  or  another  kind  of 
atypical  student  in  college.     Some  of  "the  most  vigorous  of  these  descriptive 
accounts  are  reports  of  personal  experiences,  or  are  proscriptions  based  on^ 
a  point  of  view  of  certain  grievous  inadequacies  attributed  to  one  or 
another  perceived  lingering  prejudice  in  higher  education  institutions  or 
programs. 

2.    What  kinds  of ^ facilitation^  in  what  kinds  of  academic  environments,  have 
been  found  successful  for  what  kinds  of  students? 

The  published  studies — and  the  available  nonpublished  (usually  institu- 
tional) studies — simply  do  not  deal  with  the  question,  or  if  they  do,  conclude 
that  massive,  coordinated  efforts  are  needed,  or  that  intervention  long 
before  the  college  age  is  necessary.    Where  a  stud>  deals  with  an  interven- 
tion strategy,  the  strategies  employed  are  the  fami'        ones  traditionally 
used  with  slow  learners — tutoring,  counseling,  remedial  courses;  or,  are 
logical  solutions  to  obvious  needs  (e.g.,  financial  aid  for  those  without 
financial  capability  to  pay  the  costs;  or  are  strategies  involving  ethnic 
identity  activities  to  promote  self-understanding  or  self-respect.  Any 
definitive  evidence  of  positive  impact  of  these  intervention  strategies  is 
as  nonapparent  as  in  i^the  earlier  mixed  l.>t  of  studies  of  their  impact  on 
more  cOnventibnal  students*.     An  oQcasional  exception  concerns  the  impact  of 
tutoring  on  academic,  performance  or  retention.     Results  generally  suggest 
that  tutoring — or,  perhaps  more  precisely,  the  factors  that  predispose 
students  to  engage  seriously  in  tutoring—can  improve  academic  performance. 
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i!^!  1"  guestion^notwlth.tandlne.  do  the  disadvantaged 

college?  scenej^rfo^^atisfactoriK  and  persist  in  ^ 

from  f  foUor,'  "  best  Ividence  probably  comes 

r^^L       i  u  T  °^  "P"^'''^  students  in  colleges  throughout  the  t-ourtrv 

se"Ld"Lar  of^:if  '-''  Associates)  that  .adicatef  persistence  iTto    he  ^ 

enterinr^nn.  virtually  equivalent  fo  those  for  all  students 

colJge  cohorf.  ^^"^^'^io"  oi?Portunity.  or  t'>  match  students  with  same- 
kind  of  in^M^  :.  ^^'^^^  vary  from  college  to  college,  or  from  one 
^ates  to  KLusti"  '^T^""^'''  '""^  -l-'^-nship  of  institutional  attrition 
rates  to  scholastic  aptxtude  means  is  neither  simple  nor  clear-cut  )  qtlll 

•    ZTZo  'll^'T        ^'f         '^'^''^  undoubtedly \onL^na  ;    by  he 

peiSted  for  one"  '         Greenleigh  study  focused  on  individuals  who 

persiste.d  for  one  reason  or  another  in  a  special  and  intensive  college 

arrprolabl^v'^'T^  persisting  in  the  program 

confLed  ^i'^^.  to  persistence  in  college.     Other  studies-generally^ 

fZeTln  .^      .^  t  institutions-report  mixed  results  ranging  from  many 
oersLt^nf  ""^^  '  Proportion  of  disadvantaged  as  advantaged  students 

differenci;  in  Vh.  ff  .f'^^'  °^         evidence,  as.well  as  implications  from 
axfterences^.in  the  findings,  suggest  that: 

e  o.o!*  nieasures  of  academic  potential  (past  performance  and  - 

scores  on  academic  tests)  afford  the  best  evidence  of  later  performance, 
for  atypical  students  as.  they  do  for  typical  students. 

sM.HPnJ^c  f performance  and  academic  persistence  of  disadvantaged 

f^?!^?f/    f  "^^^lly  lo^-er  than  that  of  nondisadvantaged  on  the  same  campus, 

tul^T  ""^       °^  disadvantaged  students  do  persevere  and  complete 

tnelr  programs  of  study. 

c.    Standardized  tests  of  achievement,  whfch  could  obviate  some 

Sem°c%row^h''^'        ^If^l^  practices,  are  seldom  if  ever  used  to  evaluate 
academic  growth-presumably  because  such  tests  are  feared  to  be  saturated  ■ 
vxtn  bias. 

'        Toward  contriving  an  effPcMve  program  of  facilitating  services,  ^h.r  is 
the  nature  of  "ddsadvantai^e^  

The  definitions  of  disadvantage. in  the  literature  are,  for  the  most  ' 
paryffl^dxrected  to  political  purpose  than  to  explicating  the  origin  and 
etxology  of  whatever  may  predispose  some  individuals  to  perform  less  well  " 
Chan  ethers  in  academic  pursuits:  that  is,  most  definitions  of  disadvantage 
assume  simpl/  a  differential  and  prejudicial  societal  treatment  that  has  ' 
exclHtdedc^tain  subgroups  from  experiences  that  would  permit  them  to 
surviyV^n  academe,  or  in  a  society  that  has  failed  to  recognize  their  own 
peculxar  positive  traits.     The  dimensions  of  disadvantage  that  are  postulated 
are  more  frequently  logical  or  a  priori  in  nature  than  empirically  derived- 
or  tested.  .  .  " 
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The  difficulty  with  the  definitions  is  that  though  thay  may  acceptably 
explain  later  differences  in  attainment,  they  suggest  little  of  a  practical 
nature  that  may  offset  or  remove  the  disadvantage.     For  example,  generally 
impoverished  environments  sustain  a  deficit  of  opportunities  for  early 
practice  of  precursory  tasks  featured  in  traditional  educational  programs; 
or,  peristent  failure,  over  mo^e  than  one  generation,  to  rise  within  the 
socioeconomic  structure-  impresses  the  succeeding  generation  to  attempt  only 
simpl»^  survival  by  immediate  means  in  an  environment  one  cannot  control  rather 
than  tc  expect  that  one  can  exert  effort  and  rise  in  the  socioeconomic  system. 
There  are,  in  short,  few  definitions  of  sufficient  specificity  that  they  may 
suggest  models  of  instructional  strategy, ^  of  predispositions,  skills,  and 
attitudes  th^t  may  be  enlisted  to  remove  the  deficits  in . traditional  learning 
situations  or  to  contrive  different  learning  situations. 

In  any  event,  genetic  arguments  (e,g,,  those  of  Jenson)  for  disadvantage, 
whether  "true"  or  "not  true,"  are  proving  neither  useful  nor  productive  of 
objective  response.     Rather  than  documenting  the  symptoms  of  disadvantage 
using  a  "normal"  or  middle  class  psychology,  the  emphasis  has  moved  to  an 
argument — if  not  yet  a  set  of  practices — for  a  rational  understanding  and 
acceptance  as  well  as  a  remediation  that  is  envixunmental  and  interventionistic 
whether  causes  are  environmental  or  not.     Some  potentially  significant  work 
just  starting,  sucl)  as  that  of  Bruner,  Havighurst ,.  or  Rohwer,  seems  to  suggest 
that  understandyig  evolutionary  paths,  response  styles^  and  reward  systems 
can  lead  to  highly  tailored  instructional  strategies  for  the  disadvantaged 
that  may  b^/^ffective  in  erasing  the  gulf  in  achievement,  or  in  inducing 
achievements  of  equal  merit  in  the  larger  society.     This  work  has  genera^lly 
not  progressed  to  the  later  adolescent  years  and  the  college  Reaming  situa- 
tionho  we  ve  r , 

WhHt  are  the  present  enrollments  of  disadvantaged  in  higher  education? 
Are  different  distinguishable  subgroups  of  disadvantaged  unequally 
underrepresented?  »  , 

Census  surveys  show  clearly,  as  might  be  expected,  that  family  incom'=»  i^ 
still  a  powerful  predictor  of  who  continues  his  education  in  the  nation's 
colleges  and  universities,  in  spite  of  the  growing  system  of  low-cost  open 
door  community  colleges.     While  almost  20%  o^  the  families  in  the  U,  S.  in 
J.970  had  incomes  of  $5,000  or  less,  only  about  9%  of  the  college  population 
came  from  such  families;  from  the  25%  of  families  with  incomes  above  $15,000 
cahje  almost  40%  of  the  college  population, 

^,^ata  on  racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  *^here  lower  income  as  well  as 
discriminatory  or  traditional  forces  may  deter  enrollment,  are  most  accurately 
available  for  blacks.     Difficulties  in  classifying  (or  failures  to  classify) 
other  ethnic  minorities  in  the  Census  or  in  higher  education  edrollment 
surveys  is  a  handicap  in  determining  the  real  degree  of  underrepresentation 
for  the  other  minorities. 

Though  proportional  enrollment  of  non-whites  in  higher  education  has 
grown  relative  to  the  proportional  enrollment  of  whites ,  racial  parity  does 
not  yet  exist.     The  most"  severe  discrepancies  are  probably  those  for  the 
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if'oS°takeVattr?L'n:  T"'""'''  -^^"^-^i-  would  appear  more  serious 

^^^^^n,•n^    if  '  f^^™  "^'^^  educational  system  prior  to 

Searees      Of  r:        "'f'  °^  ^'"""^  °^         °^  °lder  with  college 

tSns  of  8^^^«^^^  significance  is  the  hierarchical  nature  of  institu- 

etlTic  inor'i^Ies  L"^h°"l'  clustering  of  the  poor  or  the  raciall^d 

tive  .n^JLuiion^l'Simen^ioT'  '^'^  °'  '""'^  ''^^^^'^"^^  °"  ^"^^ 

^'    education r'^^'"'"'       "'"'^^  "^'"^^        '""^  H.^Mvantaged  to  hi.her 

Barriers  that  appear  operative,  from  surveys  of  colleges  and  their  - 
populations,  include  "goine  ratec:"  nf  ^    coi.i.eges  ana  their 

tesj-c:  nr  r,^.'^^  ^  ■    ^^^^'^  °^  readiness  as  reflected  by 

and  cost  relaLdTT  ""^"'^"'^         ^"^^  ^^^^^  college;  costs 

int^  while  studvin'^^y'  ^      '  °^  '^^''^^^  °'  P^'^-'^-l 

collie  ooMon^  £  '  ^^^^^^P'?^'^  availability  of  reasonable  or  low  cost 
D.^rnnf  °P'J°"^'5°^  P^^sons  residing  in  some  locations;  the  divergence  in 

laTo^t^:  Jtiw'         '^''--r^^'  °^  disadvantaged'going  to  college  "from 
Institutions  ti        f'      T  ^T^^'^"''''  practices  of  many  selective 

hi^hl^    i  ^  themselves  to  individuals  with  characteristics  related 

mufSi'         ^J^g^'^^vely,  to  disadvantage.     These  barriers  are  not,  of  course 
aspect  Of'?:)"',;'"     r^'/^^'?^  "^^^  ^'"P'^  categorized  as  one  ^r  another 
inaooLnriL^        «T  ^^"'^"'^  '°         ^^^"^^5   (b)   the  "perception  of 

and  (c7Se  in^M^  .^""T:  "^''^^  '^'^^^  indi.vi.dual  to  other  options; 

ness  rL.H     ^"^'""'^^^"^l  barrier,  where  selective  forces  or  academe  readi- 
to  attSn  rr^'  or  necessities  exclude  or  remove  individuals  that  would  like 
CO  attain  a  higher  ed-ication.  . 

the  dis^Hvantaged  in  college,  what  are  the  relevant  aspects  of  the-"- 
experiences?  "  •   " 

I.e.  ll'l^^V  °^u'^^  perceptions  and  experiences  of  the  disadvantaged  in  col- 
lege are,  for  the  most  part,  tocused  on  the  racial  or  echnic  minority  in  the' 
majority  college  culture.     It  would  be  an  understatement  to  say  these  inquiries 
reveal  that  the  minority  student  finds  himself  in  an  alien  and  distressing 
world  where  values,  activities,  outlets,  ar.d  rewards  fit  the  tradi  lonal 
student  and  not  himself.     Clearly,  once  the  disadvantaged  student  is  in 
college    possible  differences  in  academic  potential  seem,  from  his  report 
o1  fLStv"  "d  '°  differences  in  social  opportunities,  a^ailabiUty 

of  faculty  and  programs  with  which  he  may  identify,  and  the  presence  of 

ar^rgf  Tn^t  ^^'  '^Jf ''^"^  °'         ^^"^  experienced'in  the  society 

tLlZf  I        '  °"  i"«^^8^ated  campuses  where  the  minority 

student  was  m  the  mi.iority,  he  seemed  to  acquire  a  progressively  greater 
concern  with  his  ethnic  identity  than  with  ail  of  society,  an 7  thus 
experience  a  consequent  increasing  rather  than  decreasing  polarization. 

i2_sus!:     the  state-of-the-art  of  research  on  the  disadvantaged  in  higher 
education  xs  in  the  infancy  stage.     Disadvantagement  is  not  cleanly  nor 
consistently  .defined,  and  in  any  event  is  multidimensional;  the  relevant 
dimensions  of  the  higher  education  environment,  and  their  Interaction  ^^th 
individual  attributes,  are  seldom  explicit  in  study  design.     Hard  experimental 
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designs  with  adequate  controls,  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  various  inter- 
vention strategies,  seldom  if  ever  appear,  and  race  effects  are  surely 
confounded  with  poverty  effects.     The  poor  white,  as  a  discrete  group,  are 
largely  ignored  in  research  efforts. 


C,     Overview  of  Procedures  in  the  Current  Effort, 
and  Limitations  Imposed  on  Findings 

1,     The  Data  Base  for  the  Evaluation 


\ 


In  preparing  for  and  conducting  the  current  study,  attempts  were  made 
to  circumvent  some  of-  the  problems  noted  in  the  review  of  the  literature. 
Some  of  the  anticipated  problems  were,  in  fact,  circumvented,  but  others 
persisted.     Additionally,  many  problems  arose  during  the  course  of  the  study 
that  were  completely ^unanticipated  and  could  not  have  been  predicted  from 
previous  studies,  in  many  cases  because  of  the  absence  in  the  literature  of 
evaluations  of  a  similar  scope  and  degree  of  control. 

From  the  onset  of  the  research  effort,  it.  was  realized  that  two  types 
of  data  should  be  collected:     (1)  the  relatively  hard  empirical  data  common 
to  large  scale  survey  research  activities;  and  (2)  the  softer  data  obtained 
through  interpersonal  contact,  on-site  observation,  and  subjective  observa*- 
tions  made  by  those  closely  involved  (and  sometimes  with  vested  interests) 
in  the  projects. 

The  relatively  hard  data  collected  included  (1)  institutional  responses 
to  an  all-institution  census  of  numbers  of  disadvantaged  undergraduates 
enrolled  and  the  nature  of  support  programs  provided  for  them  (1766  response^, 
of  which  1167  were  relatively  complete,,  were  obtained  from  2991  institjjtions*  * 
after  vigorousr follow-up)  ;   (2)  institutional  provision  o'^f  data  of  record 
over  the  past  five  years  on  such  matters  as  enrollment  trends,  ability  and 
attrition  data  for  modal  and  disadvantaged  students,  minority  group  repte- 
sentation  on  faculty  and  staff,  and  inventory  of  support  service  prograirfs 
(105  responses  from  122  institutions  were  ultimately  obtained,  with  100 
usable  to  some  limited  extent  but  all  severely  deficient  in >.j)roviding  the 
requested  breakdowns — either  estimates  or  headcounts — of  students  and  faculty 
by  race  over  time);  and  (3)  individual  responses  to  a  relatively  extensive 
biographical  student  questionnaire  seeking  data  on  the  pre-college  experience, 
the  college  experience,  and  plans  for  the  future  (8213  responses  from  113 
institutions,  of  which  7665  were  complete  enough  to  be  usable,  were  received 
from  a  sample  quota  of  12,300  students  at  122  institutions)  ♦     Tlie  student 
questionnaire  was  designed  for  and  administered  to  samples  of  both  dis- 
advantaged and  conventional  or  "modal"  students  on  each  campus;  some  campuses 
had  Special  Services  projects,  some  other  support  service  programs,  and  others 
little  or  no  special  activity.     Other  relatively  hard  data  included  budget 
information  and  numbers  of  staff  and  student  participants  in  support  programs. 
This  information  was  obtained  from  a  questionnaire  distributed  to  program 
directors. 
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focusfforth'e''  °f  interviews. 

«  c.^!:    ?      t  college  experience,  of  selected  disadvantaged  students  at 

st^lT^  :.s°'f  L°'he''         institutions,  and  conducted       brieS  tr^ined 

assigned^-a^oT9S\:ro.^:rrb  iri^t^^^ 

8!^°nt^:^^ewrr:^f  ^Lls^'h  '"T"^  ^^^^^^^^  brri^iL'L^^L^t^, 
visitors  fululllv^  .       conducted  interviews;  (3)  reports  of  site 

Ir  minority  a?S^    .     .  °^         ^-ndividuals  knowledgeable  in  higher  education 
insMtutLL        i''^^"^  structured  two-day  visits  to  a  subsampie  of  31  ■ 

ope^enf nuLr^r      °'  Programs,  generally  obtained  from 

open  end  questions  on  the  institutional  or  program  director  questionnaires. 

tions'L"  o'uaUflcftr"""'  '        "  ^^^^  ^  °f 

of  ins^^tutLs  if  ""f  b^^PPli-d  to  any  findings.    Probability  samples 

uii"  ?u  ^^^'^  education  of  national  student  populations  were  not 

not  obSned  student  samples.  co.pLte  data  sets  "ere 

coLrc' Ims  effn  T  ^  ""^^^  ^°  ^  nondisadvantaged 

sion  ^f  soft  data'^r  ^^^''''^'u'^""'  "''"^  '^'^  longitudinal.     The  inclu-' 
prulnL  onVhe  LrJ    f K  ^."T  ^^^^^^"^^  ^^^^^  --^"i-es  constant  caution  and 
prudence  on  the  part  of  both  the  interpreters  and  the  readers.  Accordingly 

^  he  li'SStLn:  irlr  '"'^  °'  ^^"^^"^^  -^^^  ^  ^^^-^  discuisfon' 

oTe^^  io^S^l^b-ms^^entun-^ 

treSr^:f^Sloft^^d:ta."  ^--^-^  ^  — ^ 

2-     Limitations  on  Results  of  Hnrd  D.t-a  Analysis 

.omn,n?'?n^''^Jr,  ^"""^'^^^^^  ^arly  in  the  study  (and  one  that  seams  quite 

'    H^Hn?ni  ;r  unpublished  studies  of  this  nature)  was  that  of 

defining    he  ma^nr  v..-, 

°f  £l2l£amg^  for  disadvantaged  students.    While  program  was  a  rela- 
tively easily  identxfxaoxe  concept,  disadvantagement  andT^dint  ..uccess 
resisLT  i  hf  ""'m''  7'/'^'  to  test  program  impact)  ^^i^i-TiTnirThZF 
tM.  «f  H    ^  .i^^''^  ""^^^  definition.     The  resultant  definitions  within 
Zt  .Tt'  "''^^^'o         definitions  used  by  USOK  in  specifications  for 
special  Services  Program  operation.     Specifically,  disadvantagement  was 
origin  disability;  or  (2)  povfrty-level  . 

origin.     Student  success  was  taken  as  (1)  academic  achievement;  (2)  positive  - 

nni  w"'"'         educational  persistence;  and  (4)  satisfaction  ^i  h  t^e  " 
college  experience. 

^^^^^d;^^f§f°^.q.t  is  a  much  more  complex  concept  than  that  involved  in 
the  narrowly  defined  limits  imposed  by  the  USOE  definition,  as  indicated 

VoCTd'^L'TT  °^  l^^^^^^^y^'         the  poverty-level  criterion  was  one  which 
^uld  seem  to  have  reasonably  stable  meaning  over  a  broad  range  of  post- 

TZtZuT       1^°"^"'.  problem  with  the  definition  for  those  students 

without  obvious  physical  handicaps  were  two-fold.     First,  the  institutional 
sources  that  were  required  to  identify  their  disadvantaged  campus  populations  ' 
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for  sampling  frequently  had  no  hard  data  on  income  of  families  from  which 
their  students  came.     Second,  in  identifying  disadvantaged  students  to  sample 
and  survey,  many  institutional  representatives  could  only  reflect  other  more 
loose  definitions,  such  as  lower  ability  or  prior  achievement  records,  or 
membership  in  a  minority  ethnic  group  that  is  frequently  associated  with 
disadvantage.     By  the  very  nature  of  differences  in  the^ range  of  prior 
achievement  levels  of  student  bodlles  at  different  institutions,  either  a 
given  student  who  would  meet  the  definition  of  "disadvantaged"  on  one  campus 
would  not  meet  the  definition  on  another,  or,  the  gulf  between  a  disadvantaged 
student  and  the  modal  student  would  vary  from  one  campus  to  another.     On  a 
traditionally  white  campus,  any  minority  student  might  be  classified  as  dis- 
advantaged, and  in  fact  might  suffer  some  handicap;  on  a  traditionally  black 
campus,  some  black  students  could  properly  be  considered  as  modal,  or  at 
least  less  disadvantaged  than  others.    And,  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
disadvantage  was  nob  defined  behaviorally  from  a  documentation  of  deficit 
functioning  of  some  kind. 

Another  limitation  stems  from  the  possible  misclassification  of  some 
students  whose  responses  were  included  in  the  Student  Questionnaire  data 
pool.     The  requested  number  of  questionnaires  from  youn^  rnen  and  women 
whcse  responses  evidenced  disadvantagement  according  to  either  the  criterion 
of  poverty  or  physical  handicap  were  not  received  from  many  institutions  and 
the  resultant  apparant  oversampling  of  modal  students  may  suggest  that  some 
individuals  who  were  treated  as  part  of  the  modal  cohort  might  have  been 
considered  disadvantaged  for  one  reason  or  another.     Some  of  the  data  is 
also  suggestive — e.g.,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  only  about  two  thirds 
of  the  modal  cohort  reported  that  their  fathers  had  completed  high  school  or 
had  had  post  high  school-  training. 

The  application  of  the  notion  of  physical  handicap  to  a  definition  of 
disadvantaged  has  obvious  problems,  too.     How  handicapped  must  a  student  be 
to  be  at  a  disadvantage?    What  may  be  the  varying  impact  of  different ^kinds 
of  physical  handicap?    A  counseling  program  for  a  student  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair is  a  distinctly  different  kind  of  facilitating  intervention  than  are 
ramps  that  permit  hira  access  to  classroom  and  library. 

Thus,  it  would  only  seem  inevitable  that  the  identification  of  students 
as  "disadvantaged"  or  "nondisadvantaged,"  on  the  basis  of  their  observed 
success  or  failure  in  a  variety  of  institutions  and  as  a  result  of  a  variety 
of  support  interventions ,  would  produce  a  mixed  bag — even  when  the  relatively 
simple  USOE  operational  criterion  is  employed. 

The  matter  of  defining  student  success  seems  somewhat  more  straight- 
forward and  less  arbitrary.    To  remain  in  higher  education  programs,  students 
must  perform  satisfactorily;  they  live  and  succeed  by  the  academic  standards 
the  institution  imposes.     They  must  persist  over  time  to  the  completion  of 
programs  to  receive  a  degree  or  diploma  and  to  thereby  realize  full  benefit. 
An  unavoidable  difficulty  in  this  definition,  when  examining  academic 
achievement  and  persistence  of  individuals  pooled  across  institutions,  is 
that  standards  and  content  of  evaluation  procedures  vary  considerably  from 
one  institution  to  another.     Institutional  standards  may  be  more  powerful 
than  individual  differences  in, determining  "success," 
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.r.A,  ^""^^^f  °^  Student  satisfaction  with  the  college  program  and  environment, 
and/or  self-perception  indices,  were  also  used  in  this  study  as  criteria  of 
success.     These  criteria  can  obviously  be  contested  on  the  basis  that 
satisfaction  or  positive  self-image  may  or  may  not  accompany  actual  progress 
m  learning  and  development. 

Support  services  programs  were  defined  as  a  separately  budgeted  body  of 
intervention  activities  under  the  specific  direction  of  a  faculty  or  staff 
member,  with  goals  and  objectives  a  matter  of  institutional  record,  and 
designed  to  facilitate  the  learning  and  adjustment  to  college  of  students 
witn  deficits  of  one  sort  or  another.     In  practice,  as  previously  noted, 
programs  consisting  of  or  containing  such  elements  as  counseling,  tutoring, 
remedial  activities,  and  the  like  were  considered  support  service  programs. 
Tlie  major  limitation  that  emerged  from  this  consideration  was  not  one  of 
program  definition,  but  rather  failure  to  examine  program  components  in 
terms  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  content.     "Counseling,"  for  example, 
can  consist  of  a  wide  variety  of  classes  of  interactions  between  a  counselor 
and  a  counselee. 

The  problems  noted  with  basic  criterion  definitions  suggest  a  number  of 
design  problems,  where  even  optimum  solutions  leave  certain  limitations.  As 
noted  ear-lier  in  this  report  (see  Chapter  6),  the  study  undertook  to  examine 
a  rather  complex  and  multifaceted  process  of  educational  intervention  imbedded 
within  the  even  more  complex  process  of  postsecondary  education.  Moreover 
m  comparison  with  other  remedial  or  support  programs,  the  SSDS  programs  ' 
operate  with  substantially  different  student  input,  under  federal  guidei. les 
on  substantially  different  postsecondary  campuses  with  subsantially  dif- 
ferent external  pressures.    The  separation  of  institutional  effects  from 
student  input  or  program  component  effects  is  a  hazardous  design  problem. 
Given  the  obvious  impoR<;ibility  of  true  experimental  design,  ihe  .natural 
second  choice  of  design  would  be  longit-Hinal  with  carefully  selected 
comparison  cohorts.     The  design  imposed  on  the  study,  however,  was  a  cross- 
sectional  one.     Obtaining  a  feel  for  the  dynamics  of  process  operation 
(wnicl.  iS  itself  changing  over  time  due  to  external  and  internal  pressures 
and  feedback)  at  a  frozen  point  in  time  is  in  itself  a  monumental  task. 

Given  the  cross-sectional  design,  inferences  as  to  "effect"  (in  a 
causal  sense)  of  process  operation  are  virtually  impossible.  Comparison 
groups  may,  of  course,  be  formed,  but  lack  of  initial  control  in  the 
introduction  of  individuals  to  the  process  (the  self-selection,  uncontrolled 
selection  or  selection  through  survival  problem),  can  often  explain  any 
differences  found  between  individuals  who  participate  in  progra-ns  and/or 
achieve  in  school  and  Uiose  who  do  not.     Answers  to  questions  of  process 
effect  in  such  designs  are  thus  primarily  relational  in  nature. 

Even  within  the  constraints  of  relational  studies,  however,  it  is  quite 
important  to  measure  all  relevant  variables.     Spurious  relationships  between 
variables  have  often  been  reported,  which,  on  later  examination,  were  found 
to-be  primarily  a  function  of  a  more  meaningful  relation  to  another  variable. 
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Since  this  study  was,  effectively,  the  first  major  attempt  to  examine  the 
process  of  Special  Service  Programs  for  disadvantaged  students  at  the  post- 
secondary  level,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  all  relevant  variables  were 
considered.     An  attempt  was  made  to  include  those  variables  which  were  known 
or  were  anticipated  to  impinge  on  postsecondary  success;  however,  the  many 
possible  interrelationships  and  interactions  of  all  these  factors  could  not 
be  anticipated. 

Further  limitations  on  the  findings  result  from  operational  problems 
encountered  once  the  project  had  begun.     As  noted  earlier,  the  prospect 
of  probability  samples  of  students  and  institutions  had  to  be  abandoned 
because  of  prohibitive  costs,  and  facets  for  cpnstrained  sampling  specified 
(these  facets  were  described  in  Chapter  3).     Of  greater  importance,  however, 
was  the  failure  to  obtain  reasonably  complete  samples  of  responding  individuals 
or  institutions  on  a  voluntary  basis,  or  to  obtain  complete  data  from  these 
less  than  complete  samples  of  respondents.     The  evidence  of  differential 
questionnaire  item  nonresponse  between  the  groups  of  disadvantaged  students 
and  their  modal  peers  is,  perhaps,  of  greatest  concern.     Particularly  where 
evaluation  may  be  seen  as  threatening,  or  where  refusal  to  participate  may 
signal  limitations  of  vital  concern,  the  biases  introduced,  by  less  tnan 
complete  response  or  differential  response  rates  may  be  quite  serious.  Still 
another  problem  of  the  less  than  100%  response — or  the  failure  of  institu- 
tional representatives  to  deliver  samples  of  disadvantaged  students  within 
specified  minority  groups  (or  even  within  the  appropriate  college  classes) — 
was  the  resulting  small  cell  sizes.     This  is  a  particularly "critical  limita- 
tion when  institutional  effects  must  be  determined  or  controlled, 

A  final  "hard  data"  limitation  worthy  of  consideration  is  a  problem  of 
the  meaning  of  the  variables  that  is  related  to  the  standard  approach  imposed 
on  minority-echnic  groups  of  different  and  probably  only  vaguely  perceived 
interpretations  and  response  tendencies,  particularly  with  the  student 
questionnaire  and  the  structured  interview  guide.     The  definitions  of  suc- 
cess and  satisfaction  were  those  of  the  research  team,'    The  Native  American 
students  and  consultants  in  particular  seemed  to  feel  that  not  only  were  alien 
standards  and  objectives  imposed  on  them,  but  assumptions  as  to  proper 
questions  or  as  to  a  proper  range  of  response  options  were  made  that  were 
not  sound  (e.g, ,  the  Native  American  is  neither  competitive  nor  introspective). 
Although  cognitive  tests — a  frequent  whipping  boy ^ as  infested  with  cultural 
bias — were  not  used,  the  varying  interpretations  given  to  the  standard 
questions  by  members  of  distinctly  different  subcultures  could  make  the 
instruments  used  potentially  more  "culturally  biased"  than  any  cognitive 
tests.     Vigorous  attempts  were  made  to  represent,  in  the  professional  staff 
and  consultants,  the  major  ethnic  minorities  studied;  these  individuals 
frequently  differed  in  interpretation  of  results,  a  fact  that  poses  even 
more  stringent  needs  for  caution  in  examining  and  accepting  the  tentative 
findings.     Although  their  need  for  positive  findings  is  understandable,  sc 
too  is  the  validity  of  many  unique  meanings  and  points  of  view. 
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3.    Limitations  Imposed  by  Reliance  on  "Soft"  Data 

Considered  as  soft  but  nevertheless  useful  and  relevant  data  were  those 
direct  appeals  to  participants  in  Support  Services  Programs  (students  and 
program  directors) ,  or  observers  (other  campus  respondents  or  site  visitors) 
of  the  Support  Services  Programs.     Disadvantaged  students  were  interviewed 
by  other  disadvantaged  students,  who  then  reported  what  they  felt  and  what 
•^"^^  felt  they  had  found;  program  directors  were  asked  to  speculate  on  their 
successes  and  their  failures.    These  reporters  must  be  assumed  to  be 
succeptible  to  a  n^ber  of  biases— for  example,  students  of  poverty  origin, 
in  the  context  of  reporting  their  needs  through  the  contractor  to  USOE,  could 
be  expected  to  stress  some  aspects  (e.g.-,  financial  kid)  and  to  minimize 
others  (e.g.,  program  failures,  where  report  could  be  perceived  to  jeopardize 
continuance  of  whatever  was  provided).    Program  directors  in  particular, 
concerned  with  their  continued  employment,  might  be  expected  to  provide  an 
unrealistically  high  valuation  of  their  role  and  services.  Interpreting 
and  reporting  these  experiences  introduces  still  further  possibilities  of 
errors  of  judgment. 

Although  approaching  the  campuses  with  some  preconceived  structure  and 
with  the  mandate  to  inventory  and  report  observed  behaviors  as  objectively 
as  possible,  the  site  visitors  also  produced  data  reflecting  a  variety  of 
perspectives.     The  criterion  of  program  effectiveness  inevitably  was  the 
apparent  smooth  functioning  of  one  or  another  highly  visible  aspect  of  the 
program,  or  the  absence  of  trauma,  or  the  positive  association  of  a  student 
or  program  director  with  some  favored  program  or  institutional  attribute,  or 
the  negative  association  with  some  feature  presumed  to  be  threatening,  punitive, 
or  disruptive. 

A  particular  hazard  with  such  soft  data  is  that  strong  convictions 
and  too  definitive  answers  may  be  prevalent.     Hie  program  director,  flushed 
with  the  accept^ce  by  and  loyalty  of  his  students,  or  harrassed  by  a 
hostile  faculty,  may  have  some  sharp  evaluations  of  what  is  good  and  bad 
about  special  services  at  chat  institution.     The  campus  visitor  who  observes 
m  rapid  succession  varying -interpretations  or  valuations  and  apparently 
consequent  tensions  may  attribute  negative  valence  to  forces  that  ultimately 
result  in  stronger  programs.     In  short,  the  softer  the  data,  the  more 
definitive  (but  deceptive)  the  conclusions  may  become!  ~ 

The  next  section  of  this  summary  chapter  will  therefore,  as  a  caution 
to  the  reader,  attempt  to  identify  with  each  major  conclusion  the  nature 
and  source  of  the  data  leading  to  that  conclusion.     Both  hard  and  soft 
data  have  been  used;  in  the  present  effort,  each  has  particular  limitations. 
Some  critical  questions  can  be  tentatively  answered  only  by  one  or  the  other 
approach;  and,  whatever  the  empirical  findings,  the  subjective  impressions 
and  experiences  may  yield  important  contextual  clues  as  to  the  subtle 
consequences  of  the  programs. 
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D.     Sununary  of  the  Major  Findings 

1,     A  Description  of  the  Disadvantaged  in  College  and  Their  Support  Programs 

An  initial  series  of  questions  were  essentially  descriptive  in  nature. 
For. example,  what  is  the  current  extent  of  poverty-level  and  physically 
handicapped  students  in  higher  education  institutions?    What  are  their 
unique  characteristics?    In  what  kinds  of  institutions  do  they  enroll? 
\niat  kinds  of  support  services  are  provided,  at  what  costs?    How  are  these 
coses  supported? 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  disadvantaged  undergraduate  student 
population  in  the  nation's  higher  education  institutions,  the  all-institution 
census  conducted  in  .this  inquiry  found  that  the  best  available  evidence  from 
local  sources,  institution  by  institution,  suggests  that  about  one  in  seven 
(or  14%)  of  the  nation's  enrolled  undergraduates,  in  1972,  came  from  families 
within  the  national  poverty  classification.     Their  distribution  among 
colleges,  however,  is  most  uneven:    one-third  of  the  colleges  report  less 
than  five  percent,  and  one-third  report  more  than  16%,     In  about  six  percent 
of  the  institutions  reporting,  a  majority  of  students  fall  within  the  poverty 
classification. 

These  figures  are  probably  low  in  reflecting  the  institutional  propor- 
tions or  numbers,  because  nonresponding  Institutions  generally  tend  to  enroll 
large  numbers  of  disadvantaged*     They  are  probably  high  in    comparison  with 
figures  that  a  complete  census  of  students  by  accurate  income  figures  would 
reveal  (as  suggested  by  data  from  the  1970  survey  by  the  U,  S.  Department 
of  the  Census),  because  of  overestimation  by  institutions. 

"Disadvantage"  was  defined  for  purposes  of  the  study  as  it  is  in  the 
Special  Services  Program  guidelines — that  is,  the  individual  must  fall  within 
the  national  poverty  classification  or  be  physically  handicapped.  Thus, 
the  question  of  the  characteristics  of  the  disadvantaged  who  enroll  in 
colleges  and  universities  becomes  one  of  the  important  characteristics  of 
the  poor  or  physically  disabled  in  higher  education. 

Before  summarizing  the  findings  in  this  regard,  note  must  be  taken  of  a 
persistent  and  pervasive  finding  in  the  data:    On  almost  all  potentially 
relevant  variables  tapped  systematically  by  the  student  questionnaire,  race 
effects  were  far  greater  than  poverty  or  physical  handicap  effects.  In 
other  words,  when  students  reporting  family  income  in  the  poverty  classifica- 
tion are  compared  with  their  campus  cohorts  of  similar  race  who  are  above 
the  poverty  classification,  very  few  differences  beyond  those  obviously 
related  to  financial  capability  emerge;  even  fewer  differences  emerge 
between  physically  handicapped  (who,  if  in  college,  are  seldom  financially 
depressed)  and  modal  students.    Much  sharper  differences  emerge  among  the 
several  racial/ethnic  categories  than  among  the  poor  versus  the  nonpoor. 
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ence  l  ""^"^^  °^  ^^^^  performance,  virtually  no  differ- 

Z".!   1^?  P""^^^'^  ^^^^"^  """^^^  '^l^^^^^'  °^  between  poverty  versTTs 

f^if^;    About J2%  of  Whites,  and  65%  of  blacks,  of  whatever  Inco^r 

about 'fiSn^^^  """^f"  ^""/^tv^^^'"-  Ri'^^"^         Mexican  Americans, 

W^.r      M  f-  °^  '^'^^  P^^^^'^y  g^°"P'  ^eP°^t  grades  of  B-  or 

the  nIm-v  l'"''-'^'"''""'         Orientals  have  the  largest  discrepancy .  For 
T.Lrr  T  ^^'^T''         °^  '^^^  "^'^^l  56%  of  the  poverty  group 

607  n      .         °'  Orientals.  84%  of  the  Ldal  but  onJy  ' 

b?fcL  .n^  ^""T  f    ^^''^  ^  ^"  °^  ^^"^^  ^^^^^g^-     Thus,  poor  whites  and  poor 
blacks  appear  to  have  performed  in  high  school  about  as  well  as  whites  nr 

!  attending  the  same  college.     Poor  Orientals,  poor 

lexican  Americans,  poor  Puerto  Ricans,  and  poor  Native  Americans  who  Ire  in 
■  I  .1    k!'^^"',        T  P^^^"^"-^^  ^"  high  s.hool  at  distinctly  lower  levels~d7an 

did  their  modal  cohorts.     It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  sample  of  

poor  cannot  be  safely  considered  to  be  representative  in  each  ethnic  group. 
Differences  in  high  school  averages  may  be  even  greater  due  to  inequities  in 
the  pre-college  educational  system  for  the  different  groups,  or  may  reflect 
the  practices  of  the  particular  constellation  of  higher  education  institutions 
used  3n  the  sample. 

From  the  student  questionnaire,  few  surprises  were  noted  between  dis- 
advantaged and  modal  students.     Poverty  origin  students  are  less  likely  to 
have  had  certain  social  or  cultural  experiences  such. as  dinner  with  a  date 
or  out-of-state  travel;  physically  handicapped  students  have  an  understand- 
able and  realistic  disinterest  in  participating  in  sports.     Poverty-origin  j 
students  depend  more  heavily  on  nonfamilial  sources  of  financial  support  ■ 
than  do  modal  students.     Tlie  ranks  of  physically  handicapped  and  Chicano  / 
students  tend  to  hold  more  older  students  than  appear  in  the  modal  groups.  / 
All  categories  of  disadvantage  hold  lower  proportions  of  single  students 
than  appear  in  the  modal  ranks.    More  of  the  poor  come  from  small  towns  or 
rural  areas,  or  from  small  schools.     The  poor  tend  to  rate  the  quality  of 
their  high  schools  lower  than  do  modals.     Only  34%  of  the  poor  report  that 
more  than  half  their  high  school  class  continued  their  education  after  high 
school,  against  49%  of  the  modals.     Slightly  less  than  half  of  the  poor  come 
from  predominantly  white  high  schools.     Parental  education  level  is  higher 
for  modal  than  for  poverty-origin  students  (about  two-thirds  of  the  poverty 
student  fathers,  against  about  one-third  of  the  modal  student  fathers;,  have 
not  attained  a  high  school  diploma).     Only  about  one  in  five  of  the  poverty- 
origin  students  draw  half  or  more  of  their  financial  support  from  parents  or 
other  relatives.     Parents  of  poverty  level  students  are  less  frequently 
reported  as  involved  with  the  student's  educational  activities  (helping  with 
school  work  or  talking  with  teachers)  than  are  parents  of  modal  students. 

Some  apparent  similarities  between  nonpoverty  and/or  physically  able 
students  and  disadvantaged  students  are  of  great  importance  for  understanding 
the  disadvantaged  in  general  (e.g.,  there  were  no  differences  in  proportions 
of  disadvantaged  versus  modals  on  such  reported  activities  as  checking  books 
out  of  the  school  library,  receiving  "A"  grades  or  poor  grades,  or  in  having 
elementary  school  teachers -particularly  adrured).     In  short:    the  critical 
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differences  are  principally  those  that  may  be  expected  from  lower  iacome  and 
its  material  impact,  or»  in  the  case  of  the  disabled^  the  physical  restrictions. 
Those  disadvantaged  who  are  in  college  do  not  appear  to  be  "visitors  from 
another  planet^'  in  their  survey  questionnaire  description  of  themselves. 

ff 

Only  about  one- fifth  of  the  poverty  level  students  surveyed  by  the 
student ^questionnaire  reported  that  they  had  participated  in  special  pre- 
college  programs  such  as  Talent  Search  or  Upward  Bound.     Of  that  group, 
however,  71%  stated  that  such  programs  were  influential  in  their  decision 
to  attend  college.     In  spite  of  the  more  limited  parental  involvement  with 
the  student's  current  educational  activities,  all  groups  attribute  the 
greatest  influence  in  their  decision  to  attend  college  to  their  parents. 
The  poor  and  the  modal  rank  their  teachers  next  in  importance,  then  their 
counselors.     Yet,  ^hen  considered  by  racial  or  ethnic  group,  high  school 
teachers  and  counselors  seem  more  influential  in  the  decision  to  attend  col-- 
lege  for  poor  white  as  compared  to  modal  white,  while  the  opposite  is  true 
for  the  poor  versus  modal  black,  Chicano,  and  Native  American  students.. 

The  more  significant  distinctions  are  those  found  to  be  associated  with 
race  or  ethnic  group  membership,  as  suggested  earlier  and  as  reflected  in  the 
index  of  level  of  prior  academic  performance.     However,  the  data  from  inter- 
view sources  (rather  than  from  the  survey  questionnaire)  generally  seemed, 
to  the  research  team,  to  be  mor.e  relevant  in  explicating  other  differences. 
Summary  vignettes  from  the  interview  experience  may  be  drawn  as  follows: 

The  groups  of  racial  and  ethnic  minority  poor  on  college  campuses 
tend  to  reflect  the  more  pervasive  strategies  for  achieving  equal 
access  and  positive  self-identity,  though  they  seem  to  vary  by 
minority  gr        in  what  stage  of  development  this  struggle  has 
reached.     The  college  environment  ic  more  unfamiliar,  and  frequently 
has  fewer  advocates  or  like  cohorts  than  the  white  majority  students 
are  afforded.     For  almost  any  difficulty  or  problem,  discrimination 
can  be  plausibly  invoked  as  a  cause;  disadvantagement  is  something 
forced  on  the  disadvantaged  by  a  WASP  majority,  more  than  by 
personal  deficit.     Their  purposes  in  attending  college  tend  to  be 
more  pragmatic  than  for  the  modal  white  students,  and  the  more 
casual  view  of  college  by  the  majority  is  frequently  seen  as  an 
inferior  trait  associated  with  being  white.     Interests  in  courses 
not  typically  represented  in  the  curriculum  of  the  traditional 
college  is  frequent.     And,  the  need  to  understand  who  and  what  one 
is,  to  accept  this  comfortably  and  with  pride,  frequently  appears. 

•     Blacks  appear,  at  least  in  the  data  gathered  in  this  study  and  at 
this  time,  to  have  stronger  preferences  to  associate  with  others  of 
the  same  race  than  do  the  other  minorities,  but  all  of  the  racial/ 
ethnic  minorities,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Puerto  Ricans, 
express  a  need  to  associate  with  others  like  themselves,  to  gain 
strength  or  social  stimulation  by  coming  together. 

The  Chicano  students,  concentrated  largely  in  the  Southwest,  may 
reflect  regional  as  vbII  as  cultural  differences.     A  prime  differ- 
ence may  be  that  classes  are  taught  (and  have  been  taught)  in  what 
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IS  for  many  a  second  language.     They  seem,  more  positive  in  their 
regard  for  other  ethnic  groups  than  do  other  minority  students, 
yet  they  profess  strong  loyalties  to  their  own  subculture.  They 
tend  to  be  older  than  other  groups  upon  entering  college,  and  to 
feel  less  at  ease  there  than  other  minorities. 

.     Insufficient  numbers  of  Puerto  Rican  students  were  interviewed  to 
form  very  reliable  impressions.    However,  like  the  Chicano.  Puerto 
Ricans  usually  have  English  as  a  second  language.     Most  of  those 
interviewed  were  fairly  positive  about  their  colleges,  though  they 
teit  negatively  toward  the  unseen  and  unknown  administrators.  There 
was  a  suggestion  that  in  viewing  their  college  experience  they  tend 
to  look  on  It  as  a  whole,  with  equal  emphasis  on  living  and  learning. 
Social  opportunities  are  important  to  them. 

The  Native  Americans,  particularly  those  from  the  reservation  setting, 
seem  in  many  ways  to  be  the  most  unitjue  and  distinct  minority.  They 
are  generally  numerically  smaller  than  other  minorities  on  campus, 
and  sometimes  seem  less  certain  as  to  their  reasons  for  attending 
college  or  as  to  what  they  will  do  in  the  future.     Their  reticence 
about  themselves,  and  the  apparent  inappropriateness  of  many  questions 
in  the  interview  or  questionnaire  used,  seem  to  signal  most  forcefully 
that  the  special  needs  and  distinctivenesses  of  this  group  were  not 
uncovered.     The  discrepancy  between  campus  and  home  ei!vironments  may 
be  greatest  for  this  group,  ^ 

.The  physically  handicapped  in  college  are  distinctly  different  from 
°^  ?Lo^"'^''^"^^^^'^       defined  by  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1968,     First,  they  are  highly  similar  to  modal  students  in  terms 
of  family  income  and  race;  their  problems  are  not  those  of  the 
financially  pressed  nor  of  the  ethnic  minorities,  but  those  with 
some  physical  restriction  to  learning  in  a  traditional  setting,  to 
social  interaction,  or  to  establishing  themselves  through  later  work 
role  as  a  self-sustaining  and  productive  member  of  society.  Their 
needs  relate  not  to  remediation  of  academic  deficiencies  but  to 
having  access  to  a  reasonable  chance  to  remove  or  find  ways  around  • 
the  physical  barriers  to  learning  in  a  traditional  setting  designed 
for  nondisabled  students,  and  to  attaining  (and  proving,  to  themselves 
that  they  have  attained)  a  way  to  be  pro<uctive  and  self-sustaining. 
They  relish  their  college  experience  as  a  chance  to  be  on  their  own 
and  to  interact  comfortably  with  physically  able  people. 

The  poor  white_  in  college  are  markedly  different  from  the  other  poor 
in  college  m  terms  of  a  greater  degree  of  early  and  continuing 
academic    and  social  success  in  school,  and  in  absence  of  various 


*Except  blacks,  the  student  questionnaire  data  revealed  that  the  poor 
versus  nonpoor  blacks,  as  well  as  poor  versus  nonpoor  whites,  did  not  dif- 

A  ftf  ^''ff ^?  ^^^^  ^'^"^^^  performance.     About  70%  of  all  whites, 

and  65A  of  all  blacks  in  the  study  reported  B-  or  better  high  school  averages, 
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anxieties  and  behavior  manifestations  attributable  to  being  a 
readily  identifiable  minority.     Tlieir  way  out  of  their  poverty 
problems  is  to  assimilate,  to  apcept  and  become  a  part  of  the 
majority  culture,  a  choice  not  so  likely  to  be  ac  cepted  or  even 
possible  for  the  more  readily  identifiable  minorities.  Ttiese 
generalizations  suggest  that  'more  aggressive  recruiting  by  some, 
racial  minorities  may  have  achieved  a  pool  of  students  who  are 
more  hard-»core  academically  disadvantaged  than  are  the  groups  of 
poor  whites  who  appear  in  college. 

Except  for  the  physically  handicapped,  the  initial  question  raised  in 
this  section — how  do  disadvantaged  in  college  differ  from  modal  students — 
is  best  answered  in  terms  of  financial  need. 

With  regard  to  the  kinds  of  institutions  in  which  disadvantaged  students 
enroll,  the  available  evidence  from  the  ail- institution  census  indicates  that 
disadvantaged  students  are  found  more  frequently  in  nonselective  institutions; 
in  publicly  supported  institution^;  in  two-year  institutions  and/or  in 
the  larger  universities  offering  graduate  degrees;  ip  nonresidential  institu- 
tions; and  in  nonacciudited  iusti*vutions  than  are  their,  modal  cohorts. 
Institutions  with  federal  support  for  disadvantaged  tend  to  enroll  the  high- 
est proportions  of  the  disadvantaged.     Sharp  regional  differences  also 
appear,  with  larger  proportions  of  disadvantaged  ganrolled  in  the  southeast 
and  southwest,  and  the  smallest  proportion  in  New  England.     For  example, 
the  southeast,  with  19%  of  the  institutions  in  the  total  sample,  has  55.7% 
of  the  responding  institutions  reporting  51%  or  more  disadvantaged  students, 
against  6%  of  all  institutions  responding.     In  the  southwest,  10^  of  the 
responding  institutions  reported  51%  or  more  disadvantaged,  while  only  one 
of  the  111  institutions  in  New  England  reported  J?i%  or  muxe  disadvantage^]^. 
This  phenomenon  is  no  doubt  both  a  function  of  the  kinds  of  institutions  In 
each  area  (e.g.,  the  traditionally  black  ins^titutions  are  concentrated  in 
the  southeast)  and  of  regional  differences  in  number  of  disadvantaged. 

The  -most  iniportant  fact,  however,  is  that  among  the  hierarchy  of  types 
of  institutions,  factors  of  selectivity  and  of  cost  produce  very  uneven 
distributions  of  disadvantaged  among  the  various  opportunities  for  higher 
/  education. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  support  services  programs,  the 
all- institution  census  found  that  at  least  half,  but  no  more  than  75%,  of  the 
nation's  institutions  of  higher  education  provide  no  special  support  programs 
designed  to  facilitate  disadvantaged  students.    Where  such  exist,  the  prime 
source  of  support  is  federal  funding,  with  only  about  15%  of  the  programs 
funded  exclusively  by  state  or  local  govejmment,  15%  exclusively  by  regular 
institutional  funds,  and  less  than  10%  exclusively  by' private  foundations. 
The  respondents  to  the  census  questionnaires  judge  it  unlikel/' that  these 
programs  woiAd  or  could  exist  without  federal  funds,  and  they  perceive  the 
low  priority  for  institutional  funds  given  to  such  programs  as  a  major 
.  problem. 
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"     .A      J^^  5"^^  °J         support  services  programs  designed  expressly  for  dis- 

Zan  tac  years  oL^'I    m  ^^P'"  °^  ^22  institutions  were  less 

inSit^tion  ^Lf  Similarly,  most  of  the  programs  revealed  by  the  all- ^ 
Reported  wL  2  6  V         '    f  T''  ^"^'^"">         °^  '^he  programs 

^earfor  ITJf  It^"'^ '  '^^^^  P^^'^^"'^  had  histories  extending  ten/  " 

Jrorrarilact  L  JL'r';  '''f^'^'^^  ^^^^  to'eva^ate 

graduate  s?udv  i  1  °^  T^^"'  of  .students  persevering  or  contimril^g  into 
Ldices  is'    ?n'.^^  ^PP^^^"'^  ^""^^^        reflected.br thLe 

J-3  on  pJ^e  n  nf  '  °'  institutional  factors  jZ  section 

^  J  on  page  ii  of  this  chapter), 

is  imoort^t  ^r^r'"!!'  ^"'^         P"'^^'^'  °^  moderati;^^er  evaluations,  it 
SerS^rr         "f<^/hat  institutions  applying 'fop^d  receiving  Special 

Ld"atin!"L'd"H    ^  °'  B-r^portions  of  difadvantaged 

TistTJ^Trt  T      .  institutions,  with  higher  proportions  of 

■  oer^ftudLT'-  ^""'""'^^"g  have  smaller  student/program  s^taff  patios  .and  higher 
niT^^v    f  .r°f'^"  ""^^^  phenomena  cannot  attest  to  the 

proir2s°h.5      fP\"^l  Services  Programs,  for.  at  the  point  of  the  Census. 

on?y  Tl\  operation  for  two  years-  or  less,  and  thus  could 

involve  only  freshmen  or  sophomores.     The  most  sensible  interpretation. 

to'institJtion:  '""^  P^°«^^"^-  have  apparently  gone 

rates    irwJ       ^J'"'        f '  disadvantaged  have  had  high  attrition 

rates    or  where  the  need  for  improving  chances  for  acadetaic  success  and 

reasonah^rpf  f  8^^^^^^!^'  I^ith  regard  to  the  second  phenomenon,  the  n.ost 
reasonable  explanation  is  that  those  institutions  withf.higher  proportions 

fn  ler^af  TeV^'^HT,''  '"''^^'"^^  -  ^here  costs 

xn  general  (e.g.,  staff  salaries)  are  typically  higher. 

The  site  visitors  and  che -program  directors  reported  that  support 
services  programs  sometimes  originate  because  of  interests  at  the  top 
administrative  levels,  but  more  frequently  seem  to  gain  impetus  from  the 

IT^Zt         .  '"^'"^^'^^  °^  '^he  staff,  from  the  students  the^^- 

selves.  or  from  commun'ity  press.ures.     Tlie  reasons  reported  for  administrative 
Mnn^'b    ^"f  -PP-^         vary  from  compatibility  with  institu- 

o^feLSf  slTrt'to"''''^'""''  operating  fund,  Cwith  the  carrot 

hLfnn     f  tq.  provide  or  release  needed  funds).  •  The  uneven  distri- 

f  support  services  programs  among  institutions  suggests  that  those 
with  higher  proportions  of  disadvantaged,  the  less  selective,  or  the  less 
expensive  in  terms  of  what  the  student  pays,  are  more  likely  to  seek  a^d 
mitiat^  programs.     It  would  seem  safe  to  observe  that  there  is  a  prevailing 
conviction  (though. it  is  seldom  voiced)  .that  it  is  easier  to  design  the  ' 
course  or  the  requiremen.3  to  fit  the  student  than  to  change  him  so  that  he 
can  accommodate  the  course  in  the  same  style  and  with  -the  same  ease  as  that 
of  modal  students-a  philosophy  in  direct  opposition  to  that  implied  by  the 
Special  Services  Program  conLeuL.  .     .  r  /  . 

The  most  frequent  program  components,  found  in  more  than  six  of  every 
ten  programs  reported  on  the  all- institution  census,  are  academic  counseling 
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and  advising,  special  recruiting  strategy,  and  tutoring.     About  half  provide 
for  diagnosis  of  learning  difficulty  or  for  remedial  courses,  and  almost 
half  report  use  of  special  instructional  media  or  strategies.    Nearly  half 
involve  cooperative  effort  with  community  agencies  or  organizations  and  about 
the  same  number  provide  job  placement  assistance.     Guidance  for  graduate 
study  appears  in  about  one  in  every  five  programs.     Slightly  more  than  half 
are  concerned  in  whole  or  in  part  with  the  administration  and  management  of 
student  grants,  work-study,  and/or  loans.  -  ' 

The  all-institution  census  data  indicate  that  programs  funded  as  Special 
Services  Programs  tend  to  have  a  wider  variety£^  the  several  components  than 
do  other  programs.    Also,  the  content  of  the  programs,  appears  to  reflect^ 
.specific  institutional  goals:     e.g.,  selective  institutions  more  frequently 
provide  tutoring  or  guidance  toward  graduate  study,  but  provide  remedial 
courses  less  frequently  than  do  nonselective  institutions.     Programs  on 
traditionally  white  campuses  seem  to  differ  in  content  from  those  on 
traditionally  black  campuses  primarily  in  the  greater  frequency  of  recruiting 
components. 

There  is,   jf  course,  a  considerable  variety  of  patterns  of  staffing, 
numbers  of  students,  and  costs.     However,  the  typical  program,  as  revealed 
by  median  values  of  data  reported  on  the  all-institution  census,  involves 
two  staff  members  and  two  faculty  members,  and  it  serves  fifty  full-time- 
equivalent  students  at  a  cost  (excluding  student  aid)  of  about  $673  per  FTE 
student  involved  in^.the  program  per  year. 

t' 

Special  Services'  Programs  tend  to  have  larger  staffing,  and  serve  larger 
numbers  of  students  at  lower  per-student  costs  than  other  programs.  Per- 
student  costs  in  general,  however,  appear  highly  related  to  general  institu- 
tional per-student  costs,  and/or  to  the  extent  of  services  provided,  and/or 
to  whether^  attention  is  individualized  (as  in  counseling)  or  not  (as  in  use 
of  special  classes). 

2 .     The  College  Experience  of  the  Disadvantaged 

Given  the  descriptive  overviev^  of  the  disadvantaged  and  the  special 
support  services  programs  provided  for  i:hem,  questions  of  central  importance 
Lo  the  inquiry  that  should  now  be  answered  from  the  data  are:    How  do  the 
disadvantaged  fare  in  college?    What  institutional  or  personal  factors  affect 
their  achievement,  progress,  and  satisfaction?    In  particular,  what  direct 
evidence  (e.g.,  from  observable  impact  on  students)  or  indirect  evidence 
(e.g.,  inferences  from  observations  of  programs  or  report  of  their  directors) 
of  program  impact  were  found,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  this  impact? 

Estimates  of  the  persistence  of  disadvantaged  students  (and  the  data 
must  be  considered  to  be  strictly  estimates)  from  the  all-institution  census 
reveal  that  the  institutional  respondents  perceive  a  wide  range  of  dis- 
advantaged student  success  and  level  of  perseverance.     About  half  of  all 
of  the  enrolled  disadvantaged  are  believed  to  graduate,  and  about  10%  are 
believed  to  continue  into  graduate  study.     Tlie  Census  evidence  suggests, 
however,  that  attrition  rates  for  disadvantaged  at  any  given  institution  are 
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nt^t^""^^^'^^  to  attrition  rates  for  all  students  at  that  institution. 
•  the'  M  '  '^f  institutional  respondents  drew  their  estx^at"; 

from  the  proportions  of  all  students  graduating.) 

Hradernf'^ti''"'^^"''/^'P°"^'"^  '°  ""^^  ^'^"^^"'^  questionnaire,  reported 
fSrlerf  ?n  disadvantaged)  are  lower  in  college  than 

colUr'  ades'ol  oo^"  '"^'^  "'""^^^^^  ^  differencf  in  the 

Whites  ffs^^v  ^  """^^^  °^  °f  P°^^^«^y  versus  modal 

Tix  out  of        .        ^^^"/^P^'^'^^d  f-o"-  their  high  school  records).  About 

:iether  iLlT.yTZ.lt  °^         ^^^^^  A  or  B  ran^  grades. 

PuertJ^Mcin^  performance  in  high  school  of  poor  Orientals  and 

cohor^.  '  '^^"'P^^ed  with  the  high  school  performance  of  their  modal 

.  poJer  y'veL'u's  ^odal^O  "°  ^^^^^^^^^  differences  in  college  grades  between' 
A  or  B  rl^^e      m  ^^^^"'^^l^^  out  of  ten  in  each  group  achieve  in  the 

modal  P^^to'Ri        ""^^^^^^^  substantial  differences  between  poverty  versus 
or  B  rl^Jge.  °'  '^"^        ^^^^^  group  achieve  in  the  A 

better°Lllef ^  Americans  and  Mexican  Americans,  the  mo4als  in  college  have 
«ho,r         T  ^  ^°  '^^^^  P^^^^'^y  '^^horts.     For  NativeAneri'-ans. 

about  one  of  two  modal  versus  about  one  out  of  three  poor,  achieve  i^T^' 

ve  s'us  Kufoit  If  IT  ^^^^^^^L^^li^>  abou?  fi;e  out  of  ten  m:dal 

versus  four  out  of  ten  poor,  achieve  in  the  A  or  B  range  in  college.  These 
differences  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the  high  school  grades  of  iodal 
versus  poverty  students  in  these  two  categories.  .  . 

Taking  all  racia]  groups  together,  56%  of  the  modal  and  47%  of  the 
poverty  groups  report  college  averages  of  B-  or  better;  for  the  physically  ' 
handicapped.  57%  report  college  averages  of  B-  or  better.     These  g^ade"^ 
twrv^.^'f""'?'^  °^  ^^^•^         ^^^"'^  52%  of  the^sample. 

ZJ^n  !^  remainder.     The  presence  of  sophomores,  and  some  juniors  and' 

seniors  and  the  absence  of  some  freshmen  who  failed  or  left  school  with  low 
averages  undoubtedly  inflates  the  proportions  of  disadvLt^g^d    epo^    2  w Uh 

di::dva^t:Sd  fr::h^"  ^^^^  ^^-^^  ^-'^  fo/aU^nt-iM 

Although  the  poverty  groups  in  general  have  somewhat  lower  grade  averages 
in  college  than  do  nonpoverty  groups,  almost'  half  of  the  p ove r ty -origin  ^ 

cleaSv'  ^''"^  """^"^"^  A  °^  ^  --g'.  indicating 

clearly  no  gross  or  pervasive  disadvantage  for  the  students  surveyed  in  meet- 
ing the  academic  demands  of  higher  education  in  the  institutions  in  the 
survey  sample      When  the  racial/ethnic  groups  are  considered  separately, 
there  are  differences  in  the  college  grades  from  group  to  group,  but  the 
magnitude  seems  to  be  about  what  one  would  expect  from  the  high  school 
performance  records  of  uhe  g.roups-in  short,  to  represent  different  selectiv- 
ity (self  or  institutional)   factors  rather  than  racial  differences  The 
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rather  consistent  regressions,  among  the  groups,  of  '•ollege  grades  on  high 
school  grades  also  suggests  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  institutions 
in  general  or  any  support  services  available  are  providing  disadvantaged 
students  experiences  that  would  help  them  raise  their  prior  levels  of 
performance  (the  correlation  between  high  school  and  college  grades  for 
all  respondents  is  r  =  .39  and  the  range  for  the  separate  groups  is  from 
the  high  .20's  to  the  low  .40's). 

No  significant  differences  among  college  majors .were  observed  in  the 
distributions  of  the  modal  versus  the  poor,  except  possibly  in  the  sciences 
(biology,  physical  science,  mathematics,  etc.)  in  which  9%  of  the  poor 
against  13%  of  the  modal  student  questionnaire  respondents  reported  majoring. 
By  ethnic  groups,  white.  Oriental,  and  Puerto  Rican  students  were  two  to 
four  times  more  likely  to  major  in  one  of  the  s^diences  than  were  the  other 
ethnic  groups.  / 

In  ranking  a  variety  of  courses  taken  in  terms  of  difficulty,  there  were 
no  substantial  differences  between  the  poor,  disabled,  and  modal  (except  for 
physically  handicapped  vis-a-vis  physical  education  courses). 

Regarding  study  habits  and  practices,  there  was  a  clear  indication  that 
poverty  students  seem  to  be  working  harder  than  the  physically  handicapped 
or  modal  students.     The  poverty  students  more  frequently  reported  such  befiavior 
as  rereading  an  assignment  three  or  more  times,  or  spending  more  than  two 
hours  at  one  time  at  the  library.     They  also  reported  more  outside  reading 
in  a  variety  of  fields  such  as  poetry  and  biographies  but  less  in  humor  and 
science  fiction.     However,  when  considered  by  racial/ethnic  group,  the 
trends  between  modal  versus  poor  are  reversed  for  the  Native  Americans  and 
Puerto  Ricans,  in  which  groups  the  modals  appear  to  work  harder  and  read 
more  than  the  poor. 

VJith  regard  to  patterns  of  financial  support,  there  were  only  minor 
differences  in  questionnaire  reports  of  working  modal  and  working  poverty^ 
level  students  in  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  jobs.  Nevertheless, 
poverty  students  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  hold  a  job  than  were  their 
modal  cohorts.     The  trend  holds  within  the  ethnic  groups  except  for 
poverty-level  whites  and  Orientals,  who  are  much  more  likely  than  their 
modal  counterparts  to  hold  a  part-time  job.    The  most  likely  source  of 
funds  for  all  students  appears  to  be  parents  and  relatives  (over  half  of 
each  group  got  some  aid  from  this  source,  though  modals  receive  more  support 
from  parents  than  do  poverty  students).     Poverty  students  indicate  greater 
support  from  EOG,  vork-study,  and  NDEA  loans;  almost  half  of  the  poverty- 
level  students  repott  having  assumed  some  form  of  loan.     Scholarships  of 
some  sort  were  held  by  about  one-third  of  both  poverty  and  modal.  Among 
the  ethnic  groups  surveyed,  the  white  students  seemed  to  have  the  greatest 
success  in  obtaining  financial  support  from  any  sources  and  the  Native 
Americans  the  least  success. 

VJith  regard  to  perception  of  self  on  items  relating  to  self-in-college 
(o.g. ,  feeling  of  adequacy  of  preparation  as  compared  with  campus  cohorts 
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and  anxiety  compared  to  others)  modals  seem  to  take  college  somewhat  more 
in  stride  and  have  a  generally  more  positive  view  of  themselves,  than  do 
disadvantaged.    Poor  Native  Americans  most  frequently  saw  college  as 

great  in  every  way  for  me"  and  as  providing  interesting  courses.  Poor 
x^L-r*"  u  ^^^""^^  responded  positively  least  frequently.    Among  modals. 

Whites  had  the^most  positive,  and  blacks  the  least  positive  perceptions. 
White  students,  both  modal  and  poverty,  tended  more  to  see  themselves  as 
obtaining  high  scores  on  standardized  tests  than  any  of  the  other  groups. 

^„n  w^^"         Student  Questionnaire  items  were  subjected  to  factor  analysis, 
«nd  "'^''^  suggested-one  related  to  general  positive  self-perception, 

and  the  other  to  positive  perception  of  academic  ability.     The  results  with 
the  tactor  scores  are  not  dissimilar  from  those  obtained  with  the  individual 
Items,    However,  the  results  emphasize  that  whites  and  raodals  have  more 
positive  self-images  than  do  their  ethnic  or  poverty  cohorts. 

^  When  asked  about  preferences  for  ca-npus  associations  within  or  outside 
one  s  own  racial  group,  there  were  no  differences  of  significance  between 
the  poverty  and  modal  classifications  or  between  poverty  versus  modal  by 
race.     However,  Orien:als  and  Puerto  Ricans  most  frequently  stated  no  ethnic 
preference,  while  blacks  most  frequently  (25%)  stated  a  preference  to 
associate  with  others  of  their  own  race.    With  regard  to  time  spent  in 
extracurricular  activities:    physically  handicapped  avoid  sports,  of  course 
and  poverty-level  students  are  less  likely  to  participate  in  activities 
requiring  capital  outlay  (e.g.,  dating).     Native  Americans  and  Orientals 
reported  less  involvement  than  the  other  groups  in  social  activities. 

The  Student  Questionnaire  presented  twenty  areas  of  satisfaction  with 
a  variety  of  aspects  of  college  life— e.g. .  capability  of  teachers,  grades 
received,  and  opportunities  for  social  life.    Whether  examining  these  items 
individually,  or  grouped  by  factor  analytic  solution  into  four  dimensions, 
i.e.,  general  college  atmosphere— faculty  and  administration;  social- 
interpersonal;  academic;  financial-persistence— modal  or  poverty  white 
students  seem  generally  more  satisfied.    With  this  exception,  differences 
due  to  ethnicity  are  generally  more  pronounced  than  those  due  to  the  modal- 
poverty-level  dimension,  and  there  is  a  suggestion  of  an  interaction  between 
ethnicity  classification  and  modal-poverty  classification.     Further,  there 
seem  to  be  large  and  pervasive  institutional  effects— of  such  magnitude  that 
modal-poverty  status  or  ethnic  classification  seems  minor  in  comparison. 
Given  the  relatively  small  numbers  of  incompletely  overlapping  institutions, 
this  would  imply  that  further  generalizations  about  ethnic  or  poverty  ^roups 
are  hazardous.  -  «-         ^  o  r 


The  question  of  the  impact  of  support  service  activities  on  the  dis- 
advantaged is,  of  course,  the  central  question  to  be  explored  In  the  current 
inquiry. 

The  student  questionnaire  listed  some  thirty  kinds  of  support  activities 
representing  a  variety  of  elements,  e.g.,  tutoring  and  counseling,  and  the 
nature  of  those  elements,  e.g.,  tutoring  by  faculty,  tutoring  by  students; 
or,  personal  counseling,  career  counseling,  academic  counseling,  financial 
counseling.    Students  responded  as  to  whether  or  not  the  service  was 
available,  had  been  used,  and  had  proved  helpful. 
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In  general,  poverty-level  students  indicated  a  higher  degree  of  participa- 
tion in  the  various  activities  than  did  either  the  physically  handicapped  or 
modal  students.     This  differential  participation  was  particularly  large  for 
the  areas  of:     professional  counseling  on  financial  problems;  student  loan 
or  scholarship;  and,  student  work-study  programs,     A  slightly  greater  degree 
of  participation  by  poverty-level  students  than  by  the  remaining  groups  was 
also  observed  in  the  following  eight  areas:     tutoring  (both  by  students  and 
professors);  professional  counseling  on  job  or  career  choices;  remedial  courses 
and  courses  on  reading  skills  development;  independent  study  and  honors 
programs;  assistance  in  finding  part-time  employment;  help  regarding  decision 
for  graduate  education  and  choice  of  graduate  school;  help  in  locating  a 
job  after  college;  and  help  or  advice  on  becoming  "test  wise"  or  studying 
more  effectively,     A  major  exception  to  this  general  pattern  involved  those 
activities  in  which  both  physically  handicapped  and  poverty  level  students 
indicated  greater  degree  of  participation  than  did  modal  students:  profes- 
sional counseling  for  personal  and  academic  problems;  programs  for  improving 
writing  and  number  skills;  and  reduced  course  load.     In  addition,  physically 
handicapped  students  indicated  greater  participation  in  student  health 
services  and  attendance  in  classes  of  small  size  tJian  did  other  students. 

The  only  exception  to  the  general  findings  presented  above  was  that 
poor  Native  Americans  and  poor  whites  reported  notably  less  participation 
in  tutoring  activities  and  counseling  activities. 

For  those  students  who  reported  using  available  support  services,  70 
to  94%  stated  that  they  found  it  helpful.     The  pattern  of  perceived  helpfulness 
was  very  similar  across  ethnic  groups  and  between  modal  and  poverty-level 
students* 

Before  presenting  the  summary,  of  the  tests  of  the  "hard  data"  criteria 
of  student  success,  student  satisfaction,  and  support  program  impact,  it  is 
important  to  emphasize  several  cautions.     First,  given  the  fact  that  differ- 
ences among  ethnic  groups  frequently  overshadowed  differences  between  poor 
or  physically  handicapped  students  and  modal  students,  tests  of  support 
program  impact  should  be  made  within  ethnic  groups  rather  than  between  modal 
versus  disadvantaged  across  ethnic  groups.     Second,  the  strong  institutional 
effects  must  be  re-emphasized  with  particular  regard  to  student  satisfaction: 
inspection  of  the  arrays  of  institutional  means  strongly  suggests  that 
satisfaction,  as  measured  herein,  is  largely  institution* specific.  The 
analyses  of  differences  between  disadvantaged  students  at  institutions  with 
SSDS  programs  and  those  at  institutions  without  such  programs  need  to  be 
made  by  racial/ethnic  category  as  well  as  by  disadvantaged/modal.     In  the  cur- 
rent effort,  the  numbers  of  disadyantaged  students  of  a  particular  ethnic  group 
made  for  very  low  cell  sizes,  and  the  numbers  of  institutions  where  comparisons 
could  be  made  were  considerably  less  than  the  113  institutions  providing  some 
student  questionnaire  data.     In  short:     the  effects  of  being  disadvantaged, 
the  effects  of  ethnic  group,  and  the  effects  of  institutional  differences, 
as  well  as  complex  interactional  effects,  make  the  critical  question  of  dis- 
covering program  impact  more  difficult  to  determine. 
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Where  tests  couad  be  made,  the  success  of  the  disadvantaged  student 
relative  to  that  tffathe  modal  student  is  no  greater  nor  no  less  at  SSDS 
.participating  institutions  than  at  nonparticipating  institutions.  I^Tterms 
ot  the  satisfaction  indices:     at  predominantly  black  institutions,  students 
m  general  were  mo^e  satisfied  at  institutions  not  participating  in  SSDS 
P^"!""^  (except  with  the  personal  linancial  situation)  than  at  participating 

predominantly  white  institutions,  there  was  no  signifi- 
cant difference  between  SSDS  participating  and  nonparticipating  institutions 
on  student  satisfaction  indices,  but  the  institution  type  by  race  interaction 
and  the  institution  type  by  disadvantagement  interaction  were  both  statis- 
ically  significant. 

The  nature  of  the  interaction  involving  race  is  fairly  evident;  the 
extreme  reversals  are  the  Native  American  students  who  show  consistently 
greater  satisfaction  at  the  SSDS  nonparticipating  institutions  and  the 
Puerto  Rican  students  who  show  greater  satisfaction  at  the  SSDS  institutions. 
There  was  a  greater  similarity  between  the  satisfaction  indices  of  the 
physically  handicapped  and  modal  students  at  SSDS  program  institutions  than 
at  nonprogram  institutions.    White  students,  on  the  other  hand,  show  very 
small  differences  between  participating  and  nonparticipating  institutions. 
The  remaining  ethnic  groups  show  no  clear  advantage  to  either  SSDS  or  non- 
SSDS  institutions.    Nevertheless,  there  are  relatively  smaller  differences 
among  ethnic  groups  at  the  SSDS  institutions  than  at  the  nonparticipating 
institutions  on  all  indices  except  satisfaction  with  general  institutional 
atmosphere.     Certainly  one  of  the  aims  of  SSDS  programs  (as  of  any  egalitarian 
program)  is  the  minimizing  of  success  differences  among  diverse  groups  with 
equal  potential.     There  is  some  slight  indication  that  ethnic  differences 
are  smaller  at  the  institutions  hosting  SSDS  programs  than  at  non-SSDS 
participating  institutions.     This  is  certainly  not  to  say  that  the  SSDS 
programs  have  any  causal  effect  in  this  regard.     The  reduced  differences 
could  be  due  to  a  multitude  of  other  factors,  including  recruiting  practices, 
self  selection  of  attending  students,  or  other  institutional  philosophies 
or  interventions  common  to  the  institutions  hosting  the  SSDS  programs.  In 
any  event,  the  interaction  suggested  hy  the  data  is  a  very  weak  one. 

The  interaction  of  SSDS  participation  and  disadvantagement  on  satis- 
faction was  even  weaker  than  that  of  SSDS  participation  and  race  on  satis- 
faction.    Differences  between  poverty-level  students  and  modal  students  are 
generally  small,  but  are  somewhat  smaller  at  the  nonparticipating  institutions 
for  general  institution  satisfaction,  social  satisfaction,  and  academic 
satisfaction.     Regarding  general  self-perception  and  satisfaction  with 
financial  matters,  modal  versus  poverty-level  differences  were  smaller  at 
SSDS  participating  institutions.    Reexamination  of  these  interactions  by 
univariate  tests  of  the  individual  indices  showed  oqly  one  statistically 
significant  interaction— college  grades.     College  grades  of  poverty-level 
students  were  higher  in  nonparticipating  institutions  than  in  SSDS  institu- 
tions, while  there  were  no  differences  between  modal  students'  grades  at 
these  two  types  of  institutions.     Causal  inferences  are,  of  course,  not 
warranted.     Moreover,  it  should  be  recalled  that,  as  reported  in  the  all- 
institution  census,  SSDS  programs  were  found  in  institutions  reporting  lower 
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proportions  of  disadvantaged  students  graduating  and  it  is  likely  that  SSDS 
programs  exist  at  institutions  where  disadvantaged  student  survival  is  more 
difficult. 


The  relationship  between  reported  use  and  benefit  from  a  support  service 
program  component  can  be  summarized  as  follows:    student  program  participants 
at  SSDS  participating  institutions  see  their  program  as  no  more  helpful  than 
do  users  of  similar  services  at  nonparticipating  institutions  with  the  excep- 
tion that  students  at  SSDS  institutions  were  more  likely  to  rate  as  helpful 
"Having  a  counselor  of  your  own  ethnic  group.'*    However,  perception  of  a 
programmatic  element  as  having  been  helpful  is  generally  significantly 
associated  with  satisfaction  and  also  with  academic  success.     The  relation- 


more  pronounced  within  the  black  student  group.     However,  the  direction  of 
the  relationships  between  perceived  helpfulness  of  a  particular  support 
service  activity  and  success  or  satisfaction  reveals  a  simple  problem:  for 
example,  for  black  students,  satisfaction  with  "help  in  learning  how  to 
study  more  effectively"  or  "small  classes"  is  positively  related  to  satis- 
faction with  college,  while  satisfaction  with  "professional  counseling  on 
academic  problems"  is  negatively  associated  with  satisfaction  with  college. 
It  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  those  students  experiencing  academic  distress 
to  seek  uut  academic  counseling.     A  further  problem  is  the  suggestion  from 
the  data  that  some  particular  kinds  of  progranamatic  treatment  are  differ- 
entially related  to  success  indices,  depending  on  the  particular  ethnic 
group. 

In  summary,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  little,  if  any,  positive  (or  negative) 
impact  of  SSDS  programs  is  indicated.     Some  of  the  reasons  such  a  result  might 
obtain  have  to  do  with  matters  suggested  earlier:     problems  of  interactions 
of  key  variables  by  race  or  by  institution,  small  cell  si2e,  possible  greater 
challenge  at  SSDS  than  non-SSDS  institutions,  and  the  simple  fact  that  the 
users  may  be  those  of  greatest  need.     Some  of  these  problems  are  probably 
those  that  have  hampei.'ed,  for  example,  the  empirical  proof  over  the  last 
several  decades  that  any  positive  results  accrue  from  any  professional 
counseling,  or  that  remedial  courses  are  not  fail-safe. 

3.     Characteristics  of  Smoothly  Functioning  Support  Services  Programs 

With  the  absence  of  definitive  proof  in  the  empirical  data  of  any  major 
and  positive  impact  of  the  support  service  programs  in  general  and  the  SSDS 
programs  in  particular,  it  might  seem  well  to  stop  at  this  point  in  the 
summation  of  findings,  and  to  proceed  with  sobering  recommendations.  Yet, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  positive  answers  could  only  be  reasonably 
expect'id  to  come  from  greater  awareness  of  critical  interactions  (as  revealed 
by  this  inquiry)  and  consequently  better  controlled  experimentation,  with 
larger  numbers,  better  criterion  measures,  reasonable  control  groups,  and 
longitudinal  data  collecte'd  over  sufficient  time  for  impact  to  take  hold. 

Given  that  possibility,  other  kinds  of  evidence,  though  for  the  most 
part  subjective,  need  yet  to  be  summarized.     For  example,  the  site  visitors'* 


ships  are  stronger  when 
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tlnl,  T.^  T  evidence  of  some  frequent  kinds  of  problems  in  the  opera- 

tion of  these  new  support  programs  and  program  directors,  in  response  to 
the  open-ended  questions,  had  a  number  of  experience-based  opinions  concern- 
effective''^  programs  might  operate  more  smoothly  and/or  become  more 

TJ^e  program  directors,  and  the  site  visitors,  noted  a  variety  of  types 
of  problems  that  affect  the  operation  of  support  services  proeraJ  Fnr 
fdSnlstr.'f  of  those  frequently  noted  underscore  the  importance  of: 

adnunistrative  support  (and  the  integrity  of  that  support);  assignment  of 

llllT"""'  °'         P^^^^"'"  ^°  the -project  director,  inSuding 

of  ^nn^r  f'^^"*^".'  responsibility;   freedom  from  faculty  hostility;  adequacy 
■fi^rf  n>aximizxng  program,  services ,  ^r  more  particularly  adequate 

fmtds  for  scholarships  and  grants-in-aid;  finding  ways  to  prevent  "special 
^^-nn-''^^  acquiring  the  lower  status  of  a  salvage  operation  or  of  an 

etnnic  identity,  with  resultaiu  stigma  for  student  participants;  accommodat- 
TrouTitT^  from  a  variety  of  racial/ethnic  groups  in  such  a"  way  that  each  . 

!.udL^  •   r  ^Y^^  °'  ^^^^  '^^y  '"^^^'^^  f^i^ly;  maintaining 

student  interest  and  involvement  in  support  activities  provided  for  chem- 
reducing  staff  turnover  (attributed  to  year-to-year  funding);  coping  with 
the  values,  socia.  styles,  or  readiness  galf  on  some  campuses  between  dis- 
advantaged and  modal  students;  obtaining  hard  institutional  data  that  might 
guide  the  operation  of  the  program  or  help  determine  the  most  effective  mix 
of  program  elements;  and  coordinating  special  service  elements  with  regular 
^ervices  offered  traditional  students.     Dedication  of  staff  to  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged  students  was  seldom  if  ever  perceived  to  be  a  problem  by  the 
site  visitors  or  the  program  directors;  but  the  status  of  the  program 
director  among  other  faculty  and  staff  of  the  inlF^^ion  frequently  was  a 
central  concem-which  seemed  to  be  a  function  of  his  academic  credentials 
and  salvage  mission  rather  than  of  his  race. 

The  several  higher  education  specialists  who  reviewed  the  detailed 
reports  and  recommendations  of  the  site  visitors  postulated  (see  Chapter  8) 
a  number  of  factors  that  logically  seemed  to  be  associated  with  smoothly 
tunctionmg  programs  that  had  reasonable  chances  of  success  in  a  program 
management  sense.     These  include: 

.     institutional  commitment,  as  reflected  in  a  history  of  concern 
predating  federal  support  indicated  by  support  in  part  using 
institutional  resources,  by  ready  involvement  of  regular  faculty 
with  program,  goals,  or  by  the  degree  of  real  responsibility 
delegated  to  the  program  director  by  the  administration; 

.     ability  of  the  program  director  to  command  the  attention  and 
respect  of  the  other  faculty  and  staff  of  the  institution,  and 
ability  to  manage  his  budget; 

.     absence  of  a  values  and  performance  gulf  of  significant  size 
between  aisadvan^^ged  students  and  the  modal  students  on  the 
particular  campus;  and/or  absence  of  a  strongly  ingrained 
elitist  philosophy  and  practice  at  the  institution; 
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availability  of  adequate  (though  extra-program)  sources  of 
student  financial  aid,  and  the  mature  but  student-centered 
management  of  disbursal  of  aid; 

involvement  of  regular  teaching  faculty  in  program  activities; 
and  ready  channels  of  communication  between  program  staff 
and  regular  faculty; 

recruitment . of  sufficient  numbers  of  students,  to  form  some 
sort  of  "critical  mass." 

The  fact  that  these  factors  could  not  be  directly  related  to  differences 
in  impact  of  program  on  student  success  and  satisfaction  in  any  systematic 
way  makes  these,  of  course,  hypotheses  for  further  in.vestigation. 

Another  kind  of  evidence — though  even  more  subjective  and  difficult  to 
defend  on  the  basis  of  its  authority  and  freedom  from  vested,  interest-rr 
comes  from  the  all-institutional  census  replies  concerning  attitude  toward 
continuing  and/ar  expanding  the  Support  Services  Programs  for  disadvantaged. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  virtually  no  institutional  respondents  saw  the 
programs  as  a  failure;  four  of  every  five  indicated  that  optimal  numbers  of 
students  had  not  yet  been  obtained,  but  that  additional  funds  would  be  needed 
to  serve  larger  numbers.     Federal,  then  state,  funds  were  felt  to  be  the 
most  likely  sources  of  additional  support,  with  foundation  monies  less  likely, 
and  regular  instituti^tfainn^ome  (e.g.,  income  from  endowment  investments) 
least  likely.     At  this  point  in  time,  then,  institutions  with  Support  Services 
Programs  seem  willing  to  increase  the  numbers  ,of  disadvantaged  served,  but 
only  with  additional  public  (state  or  federal)  support. 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  support  services  per  se  are  not 
necessarily  new  or  infrequent.     Tutoring,  counseling,  financial  aid,  health 
services,  remedial  courses,  part-time  employment  assistance,  housing 
offices,  placement  offices,  and  the  like  are  virtually  ubiquitous,  as 
standard  and  established  ways  to  support  easement  of  problems  that  many 
modal  as  well  as  disadvantaged  students  encounter.     In  a  way,  support 
services  for  disadvantaged  represent  in  large  part  only  a  collection  of 
customary  or  "old"  style  strategies  for  the  "new"  students. 

New  elements  in  support  services  that  appear  to  be  a  function  of  the 
"new"  students  seem  to  be  generally  confined  to  a  special  residence  or  a 
special  place  for  minority  group  social  activities.     Of  the  more  traditional 
support  services,  courses  in  minority  culture,  and  counseling  on  personal 
financing  and  budgeting  (where  they  exist)  are  reported  on  the  institutional 
questionnaires  as  most  frequently  created  initially  expressly  for  the 
disadvantaged  (in  the  case  of  about  one  in  three  of  the  institutions  report- 
ing such  services,  while  only  one  in  ten  institutions  reporting  scholarship 
or  grant  programs  stated  these  were  created  expressly  for  disadvantaged 
students).     Remedial  course,  reduced  course  load,  or  activities  to  improve 
study  skills,  were  reportedly  created  in  no  more  than  one  out  of  four 
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instances  expressly  for  the  disadvantaged.    The  use  of  support  services, 

as  reported  by  the  institutional  respondents,  follows  the  same  pattern,  e.g., 

^iZV^'^aV        'if^^^  "^^'^'^  disadvantaged  students  are  most 

ci^S.       .   J'  the  disadvantaged.     Counseling,  tutoring,  help  in  planning 
5n  aene;.t?^^i^''  '^^^        grants-in-aid  are  viewed  as  appropriate  for  students 
ILnZt.      '  ^  ""^''"^  services  for  disadvantaged  are  academic  support 

TZr-J.  ^^"^^^^^5^°"'  opportunity  to  earn.  and.  social  activities  or  special 
courses  prescribed  for  a  particular  minority  racial-ethnic  group. 

'    nf  significant,  however,  that  although  some  programs,  obvious  failures 

of  various  kinds,  and  although  a  few  appeared  indeed  to  be  in  chaos,  their 
impact  on  the  institution  was  almost  always  stated  in  positive  terms,  even 
by  observers  who  indicated  that  they  had  been  initially  critical  (e.g..  a 
head  of  a  faculty  senate  at  a  prestigious  institution  who  had  lived  through 
the  climb  upward  to  "quality"  and  selectivity,  and  who  reported  he  first 
opposed  the  program  and  its  students  because  they  threatened  to  reverse  the 
upward  institutional  mobility  so  tediously  acquired).     That  positive  impact 
generally  involved  a  postulated  change  in  campus  attitude  toward  the 
disadvantaged  themselves,  toward  their  general  acceptance  and  accommodation 
by  faculty,  administration,  and  other  students.     Certainly  this  seems  to 
have  resulted  m  increased  numbers  of  disadvantaged,  particularly  the  racial 
minorities  on  traditionally  white  campuses  and  increased  minority  appoint- 
ments to  faculty  and  staff  positions.     The  programs  seem  to  be  a  powerful 
force  for  institutional  change  in  admissions  ^.olicy.  curriculum,  faculty  ' 
and  student  attitudes,  instructional  strategics,  grading  and  retention 
policy,  and  the  like.     It  would  seem  clear  that  the  plight  of  the  disadvan- 
taged IS  being  more  sympathetically  recognized^,  there  as.  in  many  instances, 
is  their  ability  to  succeed  in  academia.  and  t&'the  resulting  democrati- 
zation of  the  campus  has  had  instrinsic  rewards  for  all  its  inhabitants. 
Whether  those  rewards  are  sufficient  enough  for  the  programs  to  be  sustaining 
outside  the  context  of  federal  support,  or  for  the  students  to  be  maintained, 
IS  yec  unclear.  ' 

^'     The  Disadvantaged  in  College  and  Their  Support:     A  Summary  of  the 
Most  Essential  Elerpents  of  the  Argument  and  the  Findings 

Support  Services  Programs  for  disadvantaged  aside,  it  would  seem  dear 
t.iat  whatever  the  American  System  of  higher  education  has  become,  whatever 
Its  cherished  and  traditional  values  and  conceptions  of  standards,  aid  what-  • 
ever  its  customary  practices,  the  accommodation  and  facilitation  of  the 
disadvantaged  is  by  no  means  an  impossibility.    More  disadvantaged  students 
are  entering  the  system,  and  may  persist  and  survive;  their  gross  impact  on 
higher  education  as  reported  by  the  various  observers  and  respondents  sec-ms 
generally  positive. 

Part  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  a  function  of  the  heterogeneity  of  ilw 
system,  and  its  capacity  to  respond  to  a  wide  range  of  needs,  interests, 
and  capabilities;  part  may  draw. from  the  capacity  of  higher  education 
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institutions  to  change  when  presented  with  challenge  in  regard  to  providing 
for  the  gro\7th  and  development  ot  students  who  want  to  learn,  and  who  are 
excited  about  the  opportunities  their  campus  tenure  may  unleash.  The 
phenomena  may  also^  in  part,  reflect  pressures  for  financial  support  and 
maintenance  of  a  student  body  of  an  accustomed  or  projected  size,  in  the 
face  of  enrollment  decline  or  tighter  money  for  support.    Yet,  the  need  for 
some  effective  support  fpr  the  disadvantaged  seems  real.     At  the  least, 
many  prospective  students  who  are  poor  simply  cannot  afford  the  costs  or 
the  time  away  from  job.     The  college  environment  for  the  poor  or  the  minority 
ethnic  group  member  is  not  so  much  hostile,  as  it  is  alien,  lonely,  costly, 
and  deficient  in  reward. 

Neither  a  positive  nor  negative  impact  of  Special  Services  Programs  on 
disadvantaged  students  is  shown  by  the  empirical  findings.     The  consequences 
of  tliese  programs,  and  the  students  they  may  attract,  may  include  such  things 
as  changes  in  traditional  admissions  practices,  accelerated  acquisition  of 
minority  faculty  and  staff,  and  even  a  reexamination  of  some  of  the  elitist 
notions  that  have  pervaded  many  institutions,     Nevertheless,  the  proof  of 
their  merit  or  failure  is  not  firmly  in  hand. 

Those  concerned  at  institutional  or  national  lev^els  with  the  creation 
and  the  maintenance  of  support  services  for  disadvantaged  may  choose  to 
abandon  the  effort,  to  displace  it  with  other  strategies,  to  try  to  further 
develop,  strengthen,  or  to  modify  current  efforts.     The  research  reported 
herein,  while  neither  attesting  program,  impact  nor  identifying  reliably 
any  conditions  under  which  (or  any  strategies  through  which)  positive  impact 
may  be  manifested,  does  reveal'some  better  understanding  of  the  task 
involved.     Some  of  these  critical  findings  (or  reaffirmations)  are: 

1,  The  most  reliable  precollege  predictor  of  later  academic  success 
remains  that  traditional  measure  used  in  the  past — previous  academic 
performance.     There  is  no  evidence  that  participation  in  support 
services  activities  systematically  improves  performance  and 
satisfaction  with  college  over  that  which  may  be  expected  from 

past  performance, 

2,  Colleges  differ  in  important  ways:     cost,  grading  standards, 
attrition  rates,  kinds  of  programs,  nature  and  social  patterns 

of  student  bodies,  features  attractive  to  students,  and  so  forth. 
These  institutional  differences  account  more  surely  for  differences 
in  disadvantaged  student  success  and  satisfaction  than  do  the 
presence  \or  absence  of  particular  support  services  or  support 
services  in  .general. 

3,  In  understanding  student  (or  leanier)  behavior  and  attitudes,  race 
effects  areXmore  critical  than  poverty  or  physical  handicap 
effects,  witrh  the  implication  that  any  efforts  with  the  disadvan- 
taged need  t^»  be  particularly  sensitive  to  the  racial  or  ethnic 
backgrounds  oK  the  students  served, 

\ 
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Without  adequate  financial  aid,  poverty  stricken  students  are 
less  likely  to  enter  college,  to  succeed,  or  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  college  experience.    There  are  important"  differences  or 
inequities  in  the  degree  to  which  financial  aid  of  various  kinds 
IS  known,  available  to,  or  used  by  the  different  racial/ethnic 
groups.  ^ 

\> 

The  physically  handicapped  in  college  have  little  or  no  problems 
in  common  with  the  poor  and  the  ethnic  minorities.     To  provide 
effectively  for  their  obvious  needs,  different  support  or  facilita- 
tion strategies  need  to  be  employed.     The  combining  of  physically 
handicapped  and  the  poot  under  one  program  does  not  seem  warranted. 

The  need  for  further  research,  and  developmental  activity  with 
rigorous  evaluation,  is  still  evident-both  for  more  definitive 
answers  about  the  impact  of  programs,  and  for  the  contrivance  of 
better  intervention  strategies.    Better  data,  on  individuals  over 
time,  needs  to  be  routinely  maintained;  harder  experimental  designs, 
with  better  controls,  need  to  be  employed. 

The  data  suggest  that  whatever  forces  .are  in  operation  to  equalize 
access  to  college  for  the  poor  in  comparison  to  the  nonpoor,  they 
may  be  working  more  effectively  for  the  poor  whites  and  the  poor 
blacks,  and  less  effectively  for  the  poor  Orientals,  MeJcican 
Americans,  Puerto  Ricans,  Native  Americans,  and  other  ethnic 
minprities.  ' 

The  presence  of  Special  Services  Programs  and^r  disadvantaged 
students  on  the  campuses  seems  to  be  associated  with  a  change  in 
campus  attitude  toward  the  disadvantaged,  toward  their  more  general 
acceptance  and  accommodation  by  faculty,  administrators  and  other 
students  (although  students  and  staff  identified  with  salvage 
programs  may  be  viewed  negatively).     Student  and  faculty  interaction 
IS  probably  essential  for  cultural  and  ethnic  understanding. 

Administrative  acceptance  and  support  and  the  ability  of  the 
program  director  to  establish  himself  in  the  campus  political  and 
power  system,  appears  basic.     Successful  accommodation  and 
institutionalization  of  the  disadvantaged  involves  regular  faculty, 
staff,  curriculum,  as  well  as  special  efforts  or  support  services.  ' 

After  a  reasonable  time,  program  evaluation  and. renewal  should  be 
based  on  the  success  of  students  performing  on  a  level  that  equals 
or  exceeds  that  of  their  nondisadvantaged  peers  at  that  institution. 
Both  internal  and  external  evaluations  should  be  built  into  contract 
requirements  for  renewal.     Ongoing  evaluation  is  a  sine  , qua  non 
for  continuance,  given  the  absence  of  proof  of  effectiveness"^ 
current  efforts. 
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Recommendations  for  Further  Action 


^        Even  with  the  in conclusiveness  of  the  present  study,  a  great  many  useful 
recommendations  can  validly  be  draxm  from  the  experience.     These  can  be 
classified  into  three  categories:     (1)  recommendations  for  institutions 
of  higj^v  education,  toward  the  more  effective  establishment,  revision,  and 
operation  of  the  programs;  (2)  recommendations  for  the  federal  government 
and'Lhe  agencies  and  *off ices  concerned  with  improvement  of  guidelines,  of  the 
program  award  process,  of  the  management  of  programs,  and  of  their  monitor- 
ing; and  (3)  recommendations  for  further  research. 

1.     Recommendations  for  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 

a.  Instit:;.utions  considering  admission  of,  and/or  suppott  programs  for, 
disadvantaged  students  should  make  careful  study  to  insure  that  institutional 
objectives  are  compatible.,  commitment  is  honest:,  recent  experience  with 
minority/poverty  students  has  been  sustaining  if  not  trouble-free,  and  . 
that  a  potential  program  director  who  evidences  clear  commitment  to  students, 
credibility  and  rapport  with  faculty,  and  sufficient  fiscal  responsibility, 
administrative  skill,  and  judgment  is  available. 

•  •  * 

b.  The  administrative^structure,  or  instsitutional  lines  of  authority, 
should  be  clearly  specified  to  assure  more  thaiv^asual  response  to  needs 
and  problems  that^may  develop,  i.e.,  faculty  hostility i  disruptive  incident, 
need  for  curricular  change,  reordering  institutional  budget  priorities,  etc. 

c.  The  institution  s^hould  recognize  that  thi  "new"  students  will  bring 
special  interests  and  needs,  such  as  courses  of?  personal  cultural  relevance, 
occasional  privacy  with  like  peers,  and  sustaining  social  outlets.  It 
should  also  be  recognized  that  many  disadvantaged  students  must  establish 

or  re-establish  an  identity  and  self-regard  that  may  ultimately  yield  new 
skill] in  interacting  with  individuals  of  different  backgrounds  and  values. 
Thes^^needs  apply,  to  all  students,  of  course,  but  on  most  campuses,  they  are 
h^jy^x  met  for  traditional  students. 

d.  .Irtstitutions  should  be  careful  to^ake  whatever  action  seems 
necessary  to  reduce  or  remove* the  stigma  frequently  attached  to  such 
operations  as  special  support  orr^>^medial  efforts  and  often  associated 
with  such  terms  as  "disadvantaged"  or  high  risk. 

e.  The  availability  of  support  services  must  be  publicized  so  that 
studencs  who  might  profit  frori  such  services^are  prompted  to  seek  them  out. 

f.  Special  care  needs  to  be  taken  when  several  diverse  racial/ethnic 
groups  are  accommodated  in  one  program  to  insure  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
and  to  insure  that  provision  is  made  for  t.he  separate  needs  that  may  vary 
more  as  a  function  of  ethnic  subculture  than  of  poverty  or  of  some 
generalized  notion  of  disadvantagement. 
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g.     Program  directors  should  make  special  effort  to  enlist  the  honest 
and  sensitive  support  of  the.  teaching  faculty,  who,  after  all,  control  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  the*  student  through  their  grading  systeins  and  through 
their  V6*aa^tility-as  effective  instructional  agents.     There  are  no  winners 
in  open  warfare  between  program  directors,  and  their  students  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  teaching  faculty  on  the  other.  •• 

t 

•  h.     The  program  director  should  concern  himself  with  a  thoughtful  and 
realistic  budget,  being  careful  not  to  take  on  so  much  activity  or 'so  many 
students  that  the  program  impact  is  vitiated.     In  addition,  careful,  thought- 
tul,  and  specific  program  objectives  and  goals  should  be  established. 

,  t'.  Although  easement  of  financial'  problems  is  needed  by  all  poverty- 
origin  students,  the  institution,  in  planning  its  program,  should  consider 
the  very  real  possibility  that  what  is  effective  with  members  of  one  racial 

group-jrb-n'ot"-TTeccssariirre-fT5'cXrvri^^^^   

The  support  program  must  deal  intelligently  with  the  ethnic  differences ■ if 
truly  equal  opportunity  for  reasonable  and  sustaining  achievement  is  realized. 

j.     Careful,  rigorous,  and  honest  evaluation  needs  to  be  built  in  or 
required  if  programs  are  to  be  progressively  improved.    At  a  minimum,  cumula- 
.tive  records  of  student  achievement  and  progress  must  be  maintained,  and 
this  record  contrasted  against  that  of  gtudents  outside  the  program.  Evalua- 
tion should  focus  "soft"  data  as  well,  (e.g.,  students  in  the  program  will 
have  particular  experiences  and  thoughts  worth  considering). 

2-     Recommendations  fo^-  the  Federdl"  Government  and  Its  Ag'encies  and  Offices 

a.     Hard  data  of  an  unequivocal"  nature  should  be  routinely  collected 
and  maintained  on  program  participants,  toward-  establishing  a  better  monitor- 
ing -system  for  program  award  and  improvement.     This  should  include,  at  a 
minimum,  the  names,  ethnic  group,  high  school  rank  or  grade  average,  and 
annual  summaries  of  number  of  .credit  hours  attempted,  number  of  credit  hours 
completed,  grade  point  average  and  attrition  rate.     Program  evaluation  and 
renewal  should  De  based  on  success,  after  a  reasonable  timei  of  the  participant 
students  who  obtain  a  satisfactory  performance  level  accord%  to  institu- 
tional standards.     Subdividing  participant  students  by  ethnic\cQup  should 
.reveal  the  critical  information  on  whether  the  services  provided  arfe  equit- 
ably effective.     (To  obtain  similar  levels  of  achievement  and  persistence, 
differential  treatment  of  the  various  subgroups  of  disadvantaged  is 
probably  necessary.) 

b.  The  policy  of  encouraging  program  directors  and  staff  of  the"  same  . 
ethnicity  as  the  students  to  be  served  should  be  continued. 

c.  The  monitorii^g  of  programs,  and  the  training  of  USOE  professional 
staff  who  conduct  this  monitoring,  should-  be  given . highest  priority. 

d.  Careful  note  should  be  taken  of  the  general  finding  in  the  present 
study  that  the  basic  objectives  of  the  program  are  easier  to  achieve  in  some 
institutional  settings  than  in  others.     Success  seems  more  lilcely  irt  those 
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institutional  settings  where  the  gulfs — in  values,  behavior  styles,  and 
expectancies,  as  well  as  in  prior  p.erfonnance  levels  and  abilities — between 
disadvantaged  and  modal  students  is  not  so  wide. 

e.  Careful  note  should  be  taken  of  the  apparent  fact  that  Special 
Services  Programs  may  normally  enlist  different  portions  of  the  disadvantaged 
iti  the  several  ethnic  subgroups.     For  example,  such  programs  may  currently 
attract  only  those  poor  .bites  whose  major  handicap  is  poverty  and  who  are 
not  handicapped  acade  .ac Lly ,  or  those  Native  Americans  with  handicaps  of 
both  poverty  and  academic  ability  or  readiness.     Thoughtful  federal  policy 
deliberations  should  be  directed  toward  determining  whether,^ for  example, 
support  services  going  to  poor  whites  of  good  potential  might  be  better 
directed  to  ^oor  whites  of  less  potential  or  to  ethnic  minorities. 

f.  There  seems  to  be  no* convincing  reason,  empirical  or  logical,  why 
physically  handicapped  should  be  included  in  the  Special  Services  Program 
package  rather  than  in  a  program  with  components^  tailored  more  precisely 
and  specifically  to  their  different  and  distinct  needs.     Their  problems 
are  not  discovering  ways  to  catch  up  acadenSrcally ,  to  find  ways  to  meet 
cost's  of  tuition,  but  special  facilitation — medical  care,  removal"*  of  physical 
barriers,  alternate  methods  (to  reading  or  listening)  for  acquiring  informa- 
tion, and  special  assistance  in  getting  in-college  or  postcollege  employment. 

g.  Grave  concern  should  be  given  to  discovering  ways  to  encourage 
institutions  to  find  support  for  increasing  portions  of  program  costs  from 
regular  institutional  sources.     The  fact  that  federal  support  is  assumed 

to  be  the  only  financial  source  for  any  special  facilitation  at  many  institu- 
tions funded  through  the  TRIO  programs  poses  hazards  for  the  effective 
institutionalization  of  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  most  efficient  use  of  ^ 
funds  ^b^cpeiided. 

h.  Although  the  present  reporr  does  not  document  the  exact  extent^ of, 
inequities  in  the  allocation  of  funds  (more  exact  data  bases  are  needed) , 
it  is  apparent  that  inequities  do  exist — in  funds  made  available  to  the 
various  ethnic  groups,  and  in  dispersal  among  the  USOE  regions.     A  careful 
and  formal  determination  of  numbers  of  high  school  graduates  in  the  18-24 
age  range  within  the  poverty  classification,  by  ethnic  group  and  area* of 
residence^  should  be  drawn,  and  funds  for  programs  should  be  allocated  to 
theee  groups  proportional  to  their  weight  among  the  nation's  poor.  Otherwise, 
".he  proportional  allocations  will  be  determined  primarily  by  political  pres- 
sures, and  will  result  in  the  almost  inevitable  power  struggle  among  the 
ethnic  groups  not  for  their  fair  share  of  the  pie  (which  is  so  small  anyway) 
but  for  as  much  of  tlxe  pie  «as  they  can  gamer. 

Continuation  of  -  funding,  particularly  now  that  most  programs  have 
'had  a  little  time  to  mature,  should  be  based  on  evidence  of  their  effective- 
ness as  attested  by  the  persistence  rates  of  p'^rticipating  students  when 
, compared  with  those  of  nondiscdvantaged  students  on  that  campus.     A  sample 
covariance  approach.   Involving  Jhe  regression  of  grades  on  the  high  school 
rank  in  class,  could  be  used  to  properly  account  for  differences  in  academic 
potential  at  cne  time  of  admission.     Institutions  and  projects  willing  to 
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employ  standardized  tests,  in  a  before-after  with  control  group  design 
impact.      ^""""^^'^       -'^-g  ^he  acceptability  of  this  kind  of  prS 'of 

^'     R^^O'nP'endations  for  Further  Research  on  Program  Effectiveness  . 

questJ^ni\n/jr"^"'^^  ""^^  "'^"^^  reported  has  raised  more 

2Jear  need  ?S  f  effectiveness  than  it  has  answered.     Tgere  is  a 

Proera^  ?id  .  ""'f  ^  effectiveness  of  Special  Services 

dis!d"^ta^ed  T^u  ^^"-t^ional  intervention  prograzns  designed'  for  the 
relatl^  effp.M  P^^^/^^^^ndary  level),  and.  in  particular  into  the 
^as  drlmatfc!?iv'''"''%°5  T'^"''^  Programmatic  elements.     The  current  study 

op^ra    L         o'utp^rLalre:  ZflT'  °'  ^^1^'^^^  "'^'^^  "^^^^  ^"^'^^  P-^"™ 
of  program  efferMv^n^^f    ?  ^  suggested  some  of  the  many  dimensions 

do  proS  Lfr^'r  .      ^ddi'^i^".  the  findings  presented  in  this  report 

fLfhZ  f^^/^l^^ble  cxues  as  to  the  direction  , and  scope  needed  in 
further  evaluative  research  studies.  "eeueu  m 

relev^^t'tfisOE^n'T''  '"^r^  '"f'"  "^^'^^  ^""^^^  research,  particularly 
relevant  to  USOi.  needs,  may  be  conducted:     the  individual  project  le'vel- 

uLtiot":    o::fair?/'%""'°"^'  Slfferent^^  i^oses. 

each  ortS.i T    1     ^"^'^tiveness  of  the  program(s)  may  be  addressed  at 

relatJi  nroL        4'  levels,  questions  of 

raisel      ITsllT-  i^P-ct  of  institutional  factors  may  be 

modm;ation  o^  "  "^"''^  '"^'^  ^^^^^  ^^^e  adaptation  and  , 

•orowr?      1  P^'T^"'       ^  specific  institution.     Institutional  or 

for'c«nt^?uaMrrL'?'  "^^f"'^^"^  P-^^^^ve  inn>act,  could  be  a  requirement  / 
oTnrZlT      ^  ,  ""'^^^  ^"'^^  ^  requirement,  some  standardization  ^ 

of  procedures  '^ould  be  necessary  as  a  guide  for  those  staff  members  who  / 

well  as  tT  r.'^'  '"'"r'^'  '^^^^^'^^         -P°"  t^he  data  as  / 

well  as  to  obviate  institutional  efforts  to  "look  good." 

While  the  exact  level  at  x.hich  further  research  shjjuld  be  attempte/ 

denend  "f""'^'  '^'^  ^^^'^'^''^  ^^^^^^  '^-^  -  teams  sej^cted 

nppi  °"  factors,  the  current  study  has  revealed  a  critical 

readilv  r^t  ^"'  .'T''  maintenance  of  systematic,  comparableTand 
IZt  /  r         ^      information  regarding  program  participants.     It  would 

bank  Tf  ,^t'lT""                     °'                   --^^         -'"'^-in  some  data 
IZm  ^      I    information  (perhaps  similar  to  the  data  bank  maintained  on 
participants  of  another  of  the  TRIO  programs,  e.g..  Upward  Bound).  The 
specific  information  to  be  maintained  would  Hppend  on  continuing  rnnTT?. 
iTTTn"  '-^^^  evaluation  datT^^^,  the  Office  of  gduca  on', 
but  minimally  such  a  data  base  would  included  "  

Pye-process  measures  on  part±c.ip..r.  (e.g.,  race.  high,  school- 
er prior  college-grades,  results  of  standardized  tests,  prior  participation 
xn  educational  intervention  programs,  socioeconomic  status);  ^^'^^'^^P^'^^" 

rnmn.Mhi  ££2jec^.(and  institution)  identification  (which  could  be  made 
compatible  with  such  an  external  file  as  the  HEGIS  file) . 
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(c)  Longitudinal  data  regarding  the  participant's  usage  of  various 
services  offered  by  project/institution;  and, 

(d)  Longitudinal  data  regarding  output  measures  reflecting  short-term 
and  intermediate    success"  (e.g.,  college  course  grades  and  persistence). 

Additionally,  it  would  be  desirable  to  maintain  some  follow-up  postprocess 
data  on  all  participants  or  a  specified  sample  of  participants.     Such  an 
information  system,  if  scrupulously  maintained,  would  provide  the  Office 
of  Education  with  a  means  of  producing  current  and  historical  summary 
statistics  as  a  base  for  a  national  program  profile.     Such  a  system  could 
also  provide,  through  appropriate  aggregation,  regional  profiles  which  could 
be  distributed  to  the  ^regipnal  offices.     The  use  of  such  a  system  to  evaluate 
relative  program  effectiveness  could  be  undertaken,  provided  adequate  care 
was  exercised  in  controlling, for  the  project/institutional  differences  (in 
both  input  and  process)  which  have  been  documented  in  this  report  (e.g. 
attrition  of  disadvantaged  students  on  a  particular  campus  acquires  meaning 
only  against  the  all-student  attrition  rate  for  that  institution).. 

The  importance  of  project/institutional  differences,  in  terms  of  both 
^  input  and  operation,  would  certainly  suggest  that  in  any  further  national 
evaluation  studies  of  these  programs,  program  success  is  probably  best 
reflected  by  the  aggregate  success  of  the  individual  projects  within  their 
respective  institutions  than  by  the  success  of  some  "program  in  general" 
aggregated  over  program  and  institution.    That  is  simply  to  say  that  given 
the  large  number  of  dimensions  on  which  project/institutiona  vary,  the 
"success"  of  a  project  is  best  determined  against  the  specific  frame  of 
reference  within  which  it  operates.     Participants,  specific  emphasis,  and 
external  processes  operating  vary  considerably  from  project  to  project  and 
the  success  of, the  project  should  be  judged  in  relation  to' a  common  operating 
frame  of  reference  (the  most  common  of  which  is  the  specific  project).  For 
example,  output  measures  on  project  participants  compared  to  some  imaginary 
national  "average  college  student"  (or  an  equally  imaginary  "average  ,dis- 
advantaged  nonparticipant  college  student")  is  less  m^ningful  than  comparison 
with  similar  students  within  the  same  institution.    This  would  suggest  the 
maintenance  at  the  project  level  of  sufficient  data  to  provide  such  comparisons. 
Routine  continuing  evaluation  studies  at  the  project  level  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  meaningful  ways  to  evaluate  overall  program  ef fectiv^eness , 
and  to  provide  the  institutions  with  factual  data  on  which  program  improvement 
may  be  based.  . 

In  addition  to  the  recommendations  for  data  mainten^ce  and  types  of 
evaluation  specified  above,  certain  general  recommendations  regarding  further 
research  efforts  can  be  distilled  from  the  results  of  this  study.  Taese 
include : 

Regardless  of  the  level  at  which  future  research  may  be  attempted,  / 
it  is  patently  clear  that  longitudinal  data  are  needed.     It  is  not 
enough  to  point  to  differences  a^ter  the  fact  and  attribute  such 
differences  to  program  success  or  failures.     More  germane  to 
program  effectiveness  is  the  progress  of  and  change  in  participants 
over  time.  «  , 
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.     If  comparisons  between  program  participants  and  some  selected  group 
of  nonparticipants  is  to  be  made,  the  specification  of  the  compari- 
son group  requires  careful  consideration.     The  "disadvantaged,"  by 
definition,  differ  from  "modal"  students  (whatever  definition  of 
disadvantaged  is  employed)  on  at  least  one  critical  dimension.  A 
preferred  comparison  group  would  therefore  be  other  disadvantaged 
students  who  have  not  participated  in  the  program.     If  such  groups 
are  not  available,  sufficient  data  shouW  be  collected  on  the 
comparison  group  so  that  statistical  control  of  initial  differences 
between  the  two  groups  on  relevant  antecedent  variables  may  be 
accomplished. 

.     If  "disadvantagement"  of  program  participants  is  defined  in  terms 
other  than  ethnicity,  any  comparison  groups  employed  should  also 
reflect  the  same  ethnic  proportional  structure. 

.     Should  the  research  effort  concentrate  on  programs  at  more  than  one 
postsecondary  institution,  it  is  critical  that  the  researcher  be 
aware  of  the  strong  institutional  effects  and  interactions  with 
ethnic  and  financial  classifications  of  students  in  relation  to 
various  output  measures.     The  presence  of  institutional  specific 
influences  on  output  measures  in  an  interactive  sense  substantially 
increases  design  problems  for  national  studies.     Either  this  variable 
should  be  controlled  in  study  design,  or  measures  should  be  taken 
to  allow  the  partialing  out  of  institutional  differences.  Comparing 
programs  at  different  institutions  without  partialing  out  institu- 
tional effects  has  obvious  dangers  which  have  been  previously 
discussed. 

♦  < 

.     If  programs  are  to  maintain  flexibility  in  their  approaches  to 

facilitation,  the  criteria  for  program  success  should  be  relatively 
constant  over  aixy  projects  that  are  compared  to  one  another  in 
terms  of  specific  output  measures  (i.e.,  projects' c'oncentrating  on 
counseling  grdups  of  students  with  no  particular  academic  difficulty 
should  not  be  compared  in  terms  of  academic  performance  to  projects 
concentrating  on  strengthening  the  academic  muscle  of  poorly  prepared 
participants). 

.     In  evaluating  relative  effectiveness  of  specific  program  components 
m  tern-s  of  logically  specified  outcomes,  it  is  insufficient  to 
characterize  programs  in  the  sense  of  lack  or  presence  of  components, 
rather  tie  quality  of  the  component  should  be  considered  (there  are 
many  activities  which  could  be  subsumed  under  the  heading  "tutoring"— 
ranging  from  occasional  group  encounter  with  a  student  tutor  to 
intenoive  personal  tutoring  by  graduate  student  or  faculty  member). 

In  addition  to  the  specific  consideration  listed,  a  furthet' suggestion 
results  from  a  major  difficulty  encountered  in  this  study—namely,  the 
problem  of  defining  program  success.     Certain  s&perordinate  prog- am  goals 
can  be  stated  at  the  national  level  (typically  these  would  be  iu  terms  of 
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the  success  of  program  participants).     If  such  goals  are  couched  in  gener- 
alities, this  allows  flexibility  at  the  project  level  in  determining  specific 
program  thrust  which  can  be  tailored  to  the  specific  target  group  within  the 
particular  institution.     At  the  same  time,  however,  it  restricts  the 
comparison  of  programs  and  the  evaluation  of  overall  program  success.  If 
specific  behavioral  objectives  are  desirable  regardless  of  particular  program 
thrust »  then  they  should  be  succinctly  and  affirmatively  objectified  in 
national  guidelines.    Moreover^  the  critieria  against  which  such  objective 
measures  of  program  effectiveness  are  to  be  compared  should  be  explicated. 
The  particular  set  of  measures  and  criteria  employed  in  this  study  are  not 
suggested  as  a  model;  however,  they  may  provide  a  starting  point  for  the 
development  of  such  a  model.     Regardless  of  whether  behavioral  objectives 
are  specified  at  the  national  (or  regional)   levels  they  certainly  should  be 
specified  at  the  individual  project  level.     As  has  been  stated  previously: 
within  the  current  framework  of  program  operation,  the  most  meaningful 
evaluation  of  program  success  is  within  project/institution.  Without 
objective  criteria  for  success  at  this  level,  such  evaluation  is  at  best 
"fuzzy"  and  at  worst  meaningless. 

In  conclusion,  the  future  researcher  in  this  area  can  obtain  many 
valuable  lessons  from  this  initial  study.     The  greatest  lessons  are  perhaps 
in  the  unanticipated  rather  "than  the  anticipated  problems  and  in  the 
unresolved  rather  than  the  resolved  issues.     The  findings  are  certainly 
tentative  and  need  substantiation  through  replication.  Definitions, 
instrument  specification,  design,  and  sampling  techniques  will  certainly 
need  to  be  more  precise  and  sophisticated  than  those  of  the  current  study. 
The  problems  which  will  be  encountered  in  such  research  are  numerous  and 
complex,  but  certainly  not  insurmountable. 

G.  Epilogue 

The  foregoing  recommendations  are  not  only  drawn  from  the  tentative 
findings,  but  also  based  on  the  premise  that  the  Special  Services  Programs 
will  continue  for  a  time  to  be  structured  as  they  are  at  present.  Although 
the  complex  race/institution/poverty  status  interactions  and  sampling  limita- 
tions make  any  general  conclusion  difficult,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
intensive  and  extensive  evaluation  mounted  found  no  conclusive  empirical 
evidence  that  the  Special  Services  Programs,  in  toto  or  through  one  or 
another  element,  do  (or  do  not)  improve  the  chances  of  disadvantaged  students 
to  succeed  academically,  to  persist  in  college,  or  to  find  satisfaction  in 
their  development  and  college  experience*     The  most  positive  evidence — which 
is  drawn,  to  be  sure,  from  the  relatively  soft  data — seems  to  be  that  the 
programs  promote  a  new  presence  on  traditional  campuses,  which,  in  turn  and 
in  time,  seems  to  promote  a  democratization,  a  new  challenge  to  faculty, 
and  a  new  acceptance  by  modal  students.     A  second  positive  finding  (or,  at 
least  one  that  may  be  so  construed) ,  is  that  thus  far  federal  monie«  for 
special  services  seem  generally  to  be  invested  in  institutions  where  dis- 
advantaged students  have  the  greatest  need  in  maintaining  themselves  at  a 
level  with  their  less  disadvantaged  peers — that  is,  Special  Services  .Programs 
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have  generally  been  awarded  to  those  institutions  with  sizeable  numbers  of 
disadvantaged  who  have  fared  badly,  in  the  past,  in  comparison  with  their 
nondisadvantaged  peers  on  that  campus. 

These  positive  findings  are  clouded,  however,  not  only  by  the  absence 
of  objective  and  pervasive  proof  of  positive  impact  on  disadvantaged  student 
achievement  and  attitude,  but  also  by  a  number  of  logical  considerations. 
The  curriculum  and  instructional  strategies  of  the  nation's  campuses,  as 
well  as  their  social  and  reward  systems,  tend  to  be  tuned  to  the  interests 
and  ready  capabilities  of  the  more  affluent  and  better  prepared  modal 
student;  change  is  slow  and  tedious  under  any  circumstances,  and  institutional 
movement  m  the  past  has  been  more  toward  a  concept  of  greater  sp.lectivity 
and  greater   'academic  rigor"  than  toward  a  concept  of  excellence  in  terms' 
of  how  much  growth  is  induced  in  any  student.     But  of  greatest  import, 
probably,  is  the  fact  that  the  support  procedures  represent  by  and  large 
conventional  strategies  used  in  the  past  with  any  poorly  achieving  student, 
and  that  these  are  maintained  more  on  obvious  need  for  something,  and  on 
faith,  than  on  any  proof  of  clean-cut  positive  impact.     The  fact  that  these 
activities  are  perceived  as  essentially  salvage  in  nature  by  many  faculty  • 
who  then  judge  students  through  grading  on  frequently  subjective  grounds; 
the  fact  that  the  empirical  data  from  this  study  reaffirm  complex  cultural 
differences  among  the  racial  and  ethnic  groups  that  modulate  success  and 
satisfaction;  the  fact  that  program  staffing  seems  to  be  predicated  on  the 
assumption  that  like  disadvantage  (in  terms  of  minority  status)  is  a  prime 
requisite  for  program  control  and  management  (when  all  the  while  the 
minorities  are  more  deficient  in  specialized  manpower  on  whom  to  draw) ;  the 
fact  that  Special  Services  Programs  impose  a  relatively  common  hold  on 
diverse  campus  situations  and  existing  capabilities;  all  these  considerations 
make  absence  of  positive  and  dramatic  impact  not  at  all  surprising. 

One  other  major  finding  of  consequence  emerges  from  the  data:     that  is, 
that  the  Special  Services  Programs  are  apparently  hampered  by  a  precarious 
year-to-year  existence  that  appears  to  depend  to  a  large  degree  on  continued 
federal  funding.    An  associated  problem  is  that  participating  institutions 
may  not  see  the  need  for  internal  financial  support  of  the  disadvantaged 
because  of  the  massive  federal  funding  of  special  programs.     Thus,  the 
availability  of  federal  funds  may  appear  to  obviate  the  need  for  institu- 
tional investment  in  their  disadvantaged  students  and  may  divert  institutional 
financial  resources  from  the  disadvantaged  to  activities  designed  for  modal 
scudents. 

Given  the  absence  of  general  proof  of  impact  of  Special  Services  Programs, 
the  absence  of  creativity  in  the  relatively  stereotyped  solutions  the 
program  components  entail,  and  the  natural  hazards  in  the  complexity  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  task,    it  would  seem  that  two  other  major  recommenda- 
tions deserve  thoughtful  consideration.     These  are: 
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1.     Somewhere  within  federal  assistance — and  perhaps  within  the  fabric 
of  the  Special  Services  Programs  effort  itself — there  needs  to  be  broader, 
more  intensive,  and  more  creative  search  for  effective  support  that  would 
facilitate  the  growth  and  independence  of  the  disadvantaged.     The  higher 
education  community — and  ethnic  group  leaders — may  need  a  broader  opportunity 
to  develop  alternate  intervention  strategies.     Some  other  kinds  of  ap- 
proaches— or  modifications  of  current  approaches — include: 

a.  the  establishment >  on  some  campuses,  of  a  "voucher"  system, 
where  students  are  permitted  to  invest  in  and  sustain  those 
facilitating  prospects  they  choose; 

b.  the  use  of  some  funds  to  strengthen  and  augment  regular  campus 
support  services,  rather  than  to  create  special  unique,  segre- 
gated, and  competing  but  lower  status  (and  perhaps  lower 

quality)  services ;  -  ' 

c.  the  establishment  of  a  block  grant  for  some  institutional 
centers  capable  of  contriving  and  refining  their  own  innova- 
tive solutions; 

d.  more  rigorous  monitoring  and  control  of  existing  programs 
to  insure  that  components  are  not  only  present  on  the 
organization'  chart  but  are  also  functional  with  students; 

e.  ^  the  support  of  regular  faculty  who  take  on,  within  the 

contesct  of  their  regular  teaching  assignments,  special 
components  or  activities  designed  to  reach  and  teach  the 
disadvantaged  student. 

2.     Ways  should  be  sought  to  award  funds  to  such  institutions — and  under 
such  conditions — that  progressive  movement  toward  self-sufficiency  in  financial 
support  can  in  time  be  attained.     One  procedure  would  be  to  assure  continua- 
tion grants  over  a  five  year  period  assuming  progressively  larger  shares  of 
the  cost  to  be  assumed  by  the  institution  and  its  other  sources  of  support.. 
Federal  monies  saved  or  accumulated  could  be  progressively  diverted  uo  new 
institutions  desirous  of  initiating  programs — or,  given  the  relative  paucity 
of  funds  available,  be  reserved  for  experimental  programs  such  as  those 
listed  above  that  could  point  the  way  to  more  surefire  effective  treatments 
for  generalizing  throughout  the  program. 
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Survey  of  Special  Programs  for  Disadvantaged  Students  i.i  Higher  Education 


DEFINITIONS 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMj    To  qualify  as  a  "special  program"  under  this  definition,  there  should  be  a 
statement  of  institutional  record  as  to  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  special  program,  with  specifi- 
cation- of  target  population,  intervention  or  treatment  strategies,  §nd  there  should  be  an  institutional 
staff  member  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  administration  and  maintenance  of  the  program.  A 
separately  budgeted  (e.g.,  separate  line  item,  noted  in  bthei'  line  item,  etc.)  formal  or  structured 
body  of  activity  by  the  institution  for  high  school  graduates  (e.g..  Upward  Bound,  Project  Oppor- 
tunity, etc.)  or  enrolle^  students,  which  is  not  routinely  available  to  or  appropriate  for  the  typical 
entering  student  but  dii^ected  toward  the  more  disadvantaged  student  (see  next  definition)  is  usually 
^considered  to  be  a  "special  program." 

DISAPVANTAGED  STUDENT:    By  "disadvantaged  student"  is  meant  a  student  who,  by  virtue  of 
origin  from  an  ethnic  minority,  a  low  income  group  as  defined  by  the  national  poverty  criteria 
(see  below),  or  by  virtue  «f  physical  handicaps  restricting  movement  or  sensory  acuity,  has  special 
deficiencies  of  a  social,  cultural,  or  academic  nature  that  set  him  apart  from  ^he  regular  or  modal  . 
students  at  your  institution.  These  are  generally  students  who  would  require  special  resources  and 
innovative  curriculum  to  assure  their  success  in  the  academic  environment. 

NATIONAL  POVER  TY  CRITERIA  * 

To  fall  vyithin  the  national  poverty  criteria  group,  a  student  must  come  from  a  family  with  annual 
income  not  exceeding  the  amount  shown  below: 

Family  Size 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

•  ^  7 

If  a  low  income  student  comes' from  a  family  with  more  than  seven  members,  add  $600  for  each 
additional  family  member  in  a  nonfarm  family;  add  $500  if  the  family  is  a  farm  family. 

The  poverty  criteria  is  generally  met  if  the  student: 


Nonfarm 

Farm 

$1,840** 

$1,569 

2,383 

2,012 

2,924 

2,480 

3,743 

3,195 

4,415 

3,769 

4,958 

4,244 

6,101 

5,182" 

1.  hves  m  federally  supported  bw  income  public  housing. 

2.  IS  part  of^a  family  where  there  is  serious  mismanagement  of  ir 
little,  if  any,  of  such  income  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the  stu 

3.  is  from  a  family  on  state  or  federally  funded  welfare  program. 
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All  dollar  amounts  refer  to  income  before  taxes  ^ 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


The  attached  form  (OE  Form  160)  for  survey,  of  special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
should  be  completed  by  all  institutional  units  responding  and  reporting  as  such  in  the  annual 
Higher  Education  General  Information  Survey  (HEGIS)  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  In  the 
eilent  that  a  branch  campus  completes  the  form  individually  or  that  the  parent  institution  com 
pletes  the  form  inclusive  of  branch  campuses,  please  indicate  such  under  item  1  of  the  form  The 
ddmmistrdtive  officer  responsible  for  all  special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students,  as  defined 
above,  should  complete  the  items  relating  to  such  programs. 


Items  1  through  5:* 

These  items  involve  sgeneral  institutional  data  of  record.  Data  requested  on  opening  fall  under 
graduate  enrollment  in  1971  (item  3),  and  on  current  funds  expendftures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
in  1971  (item  2),  should  agree  with  that  provided  in  the  1971-72  HEGIS  Survey  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  *  ' 


Item  6:  ^  <^  "  '  *  '  ' 

If  this  Item  IS  applicable  to  the  institution,  list  separately  each  .')rogram  that  operates  as  a 
functional  unit  (i.e.,  that  focuses  on  a  particular  target  gVoup  of  students,  consists  of  one  or  more 
-  discrete  activities,  and  that  has  a  responsibly  "program  director"  assigned.)  Use  additional  sheets  pX 
blank  paper  |f  space  provided  is  insufficient. 

If  the  program  listed  is  a  "bridge  program"  for  students  not  yet  formally  enrolled  in  the  in  , 
stitution,-  please  indicate  in  the  appropriate  space. 

Numbers  of  students  served  by  the  program,  and  numbers  of  involved  faculty  and  staff,*  are 
requested  in  Full-Time  ("FT"),  Part  Time  ("PT"),  and  Full  Time  Equivalent  ("FTE^')  categories. 

A  Full-Time  student  Is  defined  as  om  enrolled  for  at  least  75%  of  the  load  normally  required 
of  undergraduates.  •  . 

A  Part-Time  student  is  one  enrolled"  for  less  than  75%  of  the  normal  load. 

"Faculty"  are  defined  as  persons  with  academic  rank  v^ho  serve  the  program  in  teaching  or 
administrative  capacities,  staff  members  are  defined  as  other  personnel  serving  the  program  who  do 
^  not  hold  academic  rank  (e.g.,  counselor,  etc.). 

A  Full  Time  faculty  or  staff  member  is  defined,  as  a  member  of  administrative  or  academic 
staff  devotina  three-fourths  or  more  of  available  work  time  to  the  program. 

A  Part  Time  faculty  or  staff  member  is  one  devoting  less  than  three  fourths  time  to  the 
progr^im.  ^  •  ^  - 

Full-Time  Equivalent  student"  may  be  determined  by  the  same  procedure  used  m  HEGIS.  If 
you  have  not  previous!/  calculated  full  time  equivalent  enrollment,  the  following  method  is  sug 
(jested:  -  .  ♦ 

ADJUSTED  HEADCOUNT  METHOD  -  Full  Time  Equivalent  enrollment  equals 
the  headcount  of  full  time  students  plus  one  third  the  headcount  of' part  time 
students. 

You  may-use  the  above  method  or  aTiy  other  method  of  calculating  full  time  equA/alent  en 
rollment  most  appropriate  and/or  convenient  to  your  institution. 

"Full  Time  Equivalent  faculty  or  staff" 'is  determined  by  the  average  total  man  hours  per  work 
week,  devotedMo  the  program  while  program  is  in  operation,  divided  by  40. 
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Item  6  (continued): 


\ 


Support  in  most  cases  will  fall  into  one  or  more  of  the  followiV^q  categories:    Federal,  state, 
foundation,  institutional  general  funds,  or  other  (business  and  industryXcommunity  action  groups, 
church,  etc.).  \  y     h  , 

In  idenUfyir^  SOURCE  OF  SUPPORT,  please  observe  the  following  \isideratrons: 

•    .If  support  comes  from  federal  sources,  please  indicate,  agency  (&.g.,'^OE,  OEO, 
USDL,  etc.)  and  if  possible  indicate  law  and  title  providing  funds  'or\he  name 
of  the  act  (e.g..  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  Title  l-A).  \ 
If  support  comes  from  state  appropriations,  please  specify  whether  their  st^urce 


\ 


is  state  general  funds  or  special- appropriations. 

If  support  comes  from  a  foundation  .grant,  please  name  the  foundation. 
If  support  is  drawn  from  institutional  geneV-al  funds,  please  indicate  if  identifi- 
able portions  come  from  unrestricted  qifts,  income  on  endowment,  student  \ 
tuition,  special  fees,  sale  of  goods  or  services,  or  other  sources. 
•  .   If  support  comes  from  other  than  federal,  state,  foundation,  or , general  institu- 
tional funds,  please  name  or  otherwise  identify  the  nature  of  the  source,  '\ 
Should  program  support  as  budgeted  come  from  more  than  one  source,  list  the  several  sources 
and  show  m  bracket^'  the  approximate  percentage  of  total  costs  from"  each  source  [e.g.,  VTitle  l-A 
(50%):  Ford  Foundation,  (50%)I  *  .  '  i  ' 


ItenW-  , 

If  item  6  is  completed,  this  item  provide^  space  for  identifying  the  content  or  nature  of  the 
special  programs  previously  listed.  Specifically,  those  activities  or  aspects  oj  \he  programs  .jhat  are, 
as  a  matter  oj  record,  formal  emphases,  and  for  which  budget  line  items'  may  exist,  should  be 
checked,  and,  if  more-  than  one  program  is  listed  in  item  6,  show  by  /lumber  wHich  progitam(s)  • 
has(have)  the  feature  indicated.  ^  _  1  * 


hem. 8: 

^  .       .  /  ^ 

This  item  calls  for  total  expenditures  for  special  programatiC/ attention  to  disadvantaged' stu- 
dents As^  such,  ft  allows  for  expenditures  ^or  programs  not  meeting  the  definition  of  "special 
programs"  given  above,  but  which  you  consider  signif-cant. 

Items  9  through  12:  ^  , 

These  items  call  for  "best  estimates"  and  opinions  concerning  disadvantaged  students  and  the 
source  of  support  for  programs  for  disadvantaged  students  at  your  institution. 

Should  you  have  any  questions  concerning  the  completion  of  this  form,  please  call  the  indi- 
vidual listed  below  at  the  nearest  office  of  Educational  Testing  Service.  I 


Location  of  ETS  Office 

Princeton,  N.  J. 
Evahston,  III. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Redington  Beach,  Fla. 
San  Juan,  P.R. 
Durham,  N.  C.  - 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
Austin,  Tex. 
Washington,  D.  C". 


Phone 

.609  921  9000 
312  869  7700 
213  254  5236 
813  391,  9806 
809  765  3365 
919-682  5683 
415  849  0950 
512  454  8935 
.^02  296  5930 


NanQe.^of  Individuaj  to  fqntacj 

Mr.  Chuck  Stone  •        ^  I  . 
Mrs.  Theresa  Strand  / 
Mrs.  Ceha  DeLavalfade 
Mr.  John  Dobbin  j 
Mr.  Ennio  Belen  Truplle  , 
Miss  Adele  Richardson  1 
Mrs.  Santelia  Knight  John'Spn 
Mr.  Don  Hood.  , 
Mr.  Ddvid  Nolan 
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SURVEY  DF  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  OlSAOVANTAGEO  STUOENTS 

Educational  Testing  Service 
Princeton,  N.J. 

Please  Read  Instructions  Before  Completing  This  Form 


Please  return  by  NOVEMBER  30,  1971 
US£  ENCLOSED  ENVELOPE 


1.  Name  and  mailing  address  of  this  institution:- 


2.  Total  current  funds  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  ending  1971  (from  HEGIS  Survey.  OE  Form  2300<  4/7U  />.  3,  Uno  W 


3.  Fun  time  aquivalent'opening  fall  unr!ergraduate  enrollment,  1971  (from  ime  3,  column  5,  and/or hne  M,  column  6,  HEG/S.  OE  form  2300-2,3^1, 3/71} 
Degree  credit  students 


Non-bacfielor's  degree  credit  students 


4.  For  what  percent  of  undergraduate  students  at  this  institution  are  on-campus  residential  quarters  available? 


% 


5.  ^Admission  Requirements  and  Standards: 

A.  Usual  minimum  requirements  for  undergraduate  admission  (Check  one) 


(1)  Only  ability. to  profit  from  attendance 


(2)  High  school^graduation  or  equivalent 


(3)  High  school  graduation  plus  some  additional  indication  of  aptitude  (gradtts,  tests,  etcj 


(4)  Other  (Specify) 


If  (3)  IS  checkedivabove,  select  best  single  answer  for  sections  B  and  C  below. 


6.  Usual  minimum  high  ichooi  standing  for  admission: 


(1)  top  1/10 


(2)  top  1/5 


(3)  top  1/4 


(4)  top  1/3 


(3)  top  1/2 


Below  top  1/2 


C.  Use  oi  Scholastic  Tests  in  admission 


(1)  Generally  not  required 


ERJC16O 


(2)  Required  principally  ^s  a  matter  0 f  record 


(2)  Required  as  supporting  Evidence  for  admission  of  some  (not  all)'al){jhcaQts 


(4)  Required,  and. used  in  determining  admissibility  for  all  applicants 

-  47S  ■ — :  


■       A-7  .  ■     .      •  ' 

em  or  ndliire  of  special  prngrami  (Chi-ck  jn  thai  vr'y  to  this  mt,tut,on.  andjndicate  by  number  wnich  '-ogrom  listed  under  item  6  here,,,  Mi  that  leature  ' 


Special  academic  counseling,  guidance,  or  advisory  assistance^ 

Financial  aid  (Check  all  that  apply) 

Special  recruiting  efforts  or  strategy 

Loan 

Special  facilities  or  activities  for  diagnosing  academic  difficulties 

—      _  _ 

Grant 

Special  tutorial  service  by  faculty  or  students 



Work-study 

involvement  of  extra-institutional  resources  (Check  a/f  that  apply) 

Job  placement 



Schools  sending  studants 

~  ^ — . — — -  -  ■„     -  »* 

Guidance  for  graduate  study 

Other  colleges 

  — 

Other  (Specify) 

Community  agencies,  organization 



Business  or  industry 

"  ---- 



Extra-currieijiar  support  (foahtation  of  social  Uh.  etc) 

 ■  :  1-^. 

f 

Remedial  courses  (crcd/t  or  nomcredit) 

Special  instructional  Media 

Special  classroom  instructional  strategies 

\ 

8.  Total  expenditures  this  year  for  special  programatic  attention  to  disadvantaged  students  $ 


this  amount  differs  from  sum  of  "budgeted  costs"  m  item  6,  please  explain 


9  Considering  ,he  nature  of  the  insl.iui.on,  what  would  be.  in  the  opinion  of  the  respondent,  the  optimal  arrangement  for  special  programatic  attention  to 
disadvantaged  students  at  tjiis  institutibn  in  the  1972  73  academic  year^    (Check  one)  ' 


Numbers  of  students  should  remain  the  same,  with  total  budget  of 


Numbers  of  students  should  be  increased,  with  total  budget  of 
Numbers  of  students  shqiild  be  decreased,  wiJth  total  budget  of 


10  In  the'opmion  of  the  chief  .dm.n.sirat.ve  officer  of  this  Institution,  any  incaased  support  for  special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students  should  be  souglTt  i 
and/or  come  from  which  of  the  lollowing  sources? 

(Check  ^11  that  opply  and  then  rank  those  checked  m^order  of  importance  with  1    rr^ost  .mportanu  2  -  nex^t  most  important,  etc.)  ^ 


 SOURCE 

Institutional  funds  as  follows: 

General 

Tuition  and  fees 
Gifts 


( y )Trank 


Endowment  income 


Other 


or  national) 


SOURCE 

Existing  federal  authori/atiorts,  Mth  increai^d  appropriations 


New  federal  legislation'' 
State  general  funds 


New  state  legislation 
Other  (Specify) 


RANK 


A-8 

T 1  Best  estimate  of  proportion  of  current  undergraduate  population  at  th»s  inst»tut<on  who  come  from  familtes'with  annual  income  less  than 
the  national  poverty  criterion  (see  instructions) 


0-5% 

6-10% 


1M5% 


16-20% 


21-25% 


12.  Of  those  disadvantaged  students  entering  this  institution,  vyhat  percent  is  estimated  to 

r 


26-50% 

51%  or  more 

(1)  Graduate  from  this  institution 


%  (2)  Transfer  to  another  instttufjon 


%  [(3)  Continue  for  graduate  studies  at  any  institution 


,.1, 
"J 


13.  Comrnent  fe.g.,  any  expenence  wtth  diSaJvantdged  students,  tecummendat/ons  as  to  federai  poncy  and  program,  special  institutional 
philosophy  and pohcy  re  disadvantaged,  relevant  activities  not  fitttng  under  definitions  or  categories  provided,  etc,} 


14.  Name  of  person  completing  this  questionnaire 


Name 


Title 


Date 


Please  return  to: 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE 
501  Wil lard  Street, 
Durham,  North  Carolina  27701 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


Survey  of  Selected  Institutions'  Experience 
with  Disadvantaged  Students 

PLlzASE  READ  CAREl-VLLY  BEFORE  COMPLETING  FORM 


STATEMHM-  Ol-  INTENT: 

Tiiis  Survey  (OE  Form  192-2  (OPPE)  is  one  of  the  major  sources  of  data  in  a  national  study 
examining  experience  with  and  methods  of  facilitation  of  "disadvantaged"  students  by  institu- 
tions of  post-secondary  education.  From  the  outset,  it  has  been  realized  that  there  are  at  least 
two  basic  philosophical  positions  for  dealing  with  disadvantaged  students  within  institutions. 
///<-  y/rv/  one  which  typifies  much  current  Federal  practice,  is  the  establishment  of  .9>mc// programs 
and  activities  aimed  exclusively  at  such  students  in  order  to  ease  or  facilitate  their  adjustments 
to  the  various  pressures  of  the  institution.  The  second,  in  some  cases  due  to  state  law  stipulation 
IS  he  adaptation  ol  long-standing  institutional  programs  for  students  in  general  so  that  they" 
,also  serve  any  special  needs  ol  disadvantaged  students  (this  may  be  with  or  without  special  pro- 
cedures lor  recruitment  and/or  admission).  Additionally,  there  are  many  institutions  which  blend 
lo  varying  degrees,  both  of  the  philosophical  approaches  on  the  same  campus. 

Each  of  the  basic  approaches  has  merits  as  well  as  drawbacks;  and  though  the  present  study 
md>  s|.em  overly  concerned  with  approaches  of  the  first  sort,  this  is  due  not  to  any  predisposed 
value  judgement  ol  the  relative  worth  of  the  two  approaches  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  many 
K-derally  funded  approaches  are  of  that  sort.  Although  the  current  study  was  prompted  by  the 
Kc^l  o  examine  the  eflectiveness  of  the  -Special  Programs"  approach  defined  by  the  Higher 
I  diication  Ameiu  ments  ol  1968.  there  is  concern"  with  any  and  all  approaches  by  institutions 
.1:1  dealing  with  the  "disadvantaged"  student.  Only  in  this  context  can  any  one  approach  be 
otiec  ive  y  examined.  It  is  therefore  critical  to  the  study  to  determine  the  diversity  of  institu- 
tional philosophies,  as  well  as  institutional  experience  with  merits  and  drawbacks  of  whatever 
appnxiches  are  taken  by  American  colleges  and  universities.  Since  some  of  the  implications  from 
tills  study  may  be  lar-reaching.  it  is  hoped  that  you  will  be  as  accurate  as  possible  in  the  data 
Which  you  provide  ami  as  critical  as  po.ssible  of  any  judgements  which  you  make. 

Jirn '^■'^''^''^f/'J'^^'*-'.     Ili^'  »"rvey  consists  of  three  parts.    Part  l-General  Institutional 
lnl()  mation-requestsinlormation  about  the  recent  historical  experience  of  the  institution  a 
whole  with   -disadvantaged"  students  (see  definitions  below).    The  most  appropriate  office  to'  . 
complete  1  art     ol  the  survey  will  vary  from  institution  to  institution,  but  in  general  may  con- 
(Tll-GIS)    "  '^^'P""^>bk  lor  the  annual  Fligher  Education  General  Information  Survey 

Part  II  of  the  survey  is  specific  to  spcci.,1  programs,  services,  or  activities  that  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  institution,  and  a  separate  copy  of  this  part  should-  be  filled  out  by  each  person 
rvn,?r  in'VM;  '  'T"-';-  '"/.'"^  ''■""Srarn  specially  targeted  for  and  .serving  the  di.sadvantaged 
^  .Zi  '         T  i  ^      '""^  '  '""^y  ""^'^^  -Special  Programs  for  Di.sadvantaged 

r  ^  u(u  yo"""  '"^"«"fon  in  respon.se  to  an  earlier  census  of  .such  programs  (OE 

;orm  160).  Separate  copies  ol  Part  11  of  the  survey  have  been  included  for  each  program  on  thai 
list  as  well  as  live  additional  cojiies.  Should  more  copies  be  needed,  please  Xerox  them. 


OE  FORM  192-2  (OPPE) 
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Part  III  of  the  survey  l>  specific  to  general  programs,  services,  or  activities  available  to  all 
students  but  which  have  special  relevance  in  fulfilling  needs  of  disadvantaged  student,s  and  which 
would  thus  be  particularly  recommended  for  them.  A  separate  copy  of  this  part  .should  he  com- 
pleted by  each  person  responsible  for  any  such  program,  service,  or  activity  at  your  institution. 
r\\Q  copies  of  Part  III  have  been  included;  .should  more  copies  be  needed,  please  Xerox  thein. 

All  items  of  the  survey  should  be  completed  with  the  most  accurate  figures  currently 
available.  In  some  instances,  however,  when  specific  information  items  are  not  available,  "best 
estimates"  may  be  required.    When  figures  given  are,  in  fact,  estimates,  this  should  be  noted  a.s 
provided  for  by  the  form. 

The  president  of  each  institution  agreeing  to  participate  in  this  survey  has  appointed  an 
institutional  representative,  to  serve  as  liaison  with  the  research  team,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  transmission  of  these  forms  to  individuals.    Questions  about  the  completion  of  the  lorniN 
may  be  referred  to  this  person,  or  raised  .with  either  of  the  ETS  co-directors  of  the  study  by 
phone.  * 

Your  institutional  representative  is;    Dr,  Patrick  Basilice 

Director,  Special  University  Programs 


The  co-directors  of  the  survey  are: 

Mr.  Chuck  Stone,  Trenton,  N.  J.    Phone;  609-392-1345 
Mr.  J.  A.  Davis,  ETS,  Durham,  N.  C.   Phone;  919-682-5683 

For  each  form  enclosed  (i.e.  Part  I  and  the  several  copies  of  Part  II  and  Part  III),  separate 
postpaid  return  envelopes  are  provided.  As  forms  are  completed,  they  should  be  returned  direct- 
ly to  the  Durham  Office  of  ETS  by  the  individual  completing  the  form.  The  information  provi- 
vided  on  forms  returned  directly  to  Durham  will  be  pooled,  and  will  not  be  associated  in  an> 
report,  to  either  the  institution  or  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  with  any  individual  and  indi- 
vidual program,  or  individual  institution.  Program  directors  wishing  to  share  their  rjport,s  with 
others  at  their  institution  are,  of  course,  free  to  do  so. 


A-11 
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Sni:ai-lC  INSTRUCTIONS   il\-\HT  I): 

Section  A:  The  items  of  Section  A  are  concerned  witli  general  institutional  inlonnation  con- 
cprning  students  and  laculty.  Most  items  in  this  Section  require,  in  addition  to  total  ligures. 
a  'Ffreakdown  of  data  tor  students  (or  faculty)  by  "Minority  group",  "Physically  handicapped", 
and  ;poverty  level".  "Poverty  level"  and  "Physically  handicapped"  are  defined  below  (see  De- 
hnitions). 

Section  li: 

Items  I  through  4:     Federal  guideHnes  for  identifying  the  "disadvantaged"  student  have 
t)een  used  in  the  definitions  given  below.    Some  institutions,  however,  operate  under  a  broader 
definition  ol  "dis-advantagement".    If,  in  fact,  this  is  the  case  at  your  institution,  these  items 
allow  tor  the  specification  ol  the  institutional  specific  definition  of  disadvantaged  u.sed  by  your 
institution. 

Item  s  :    This  item  calls  lor  a  listing  and  identification  of  special  services,  programs  and  ac- 
tivities at  your  institution  spccijicully  targeted  for  clis.uivanta^^til  ftudcnt.  .is  defined   <ec  Defi 
mtu^j  by  I-ederal  g,ndelines    The  director  of  each  service.,  program  or  activity  listed  heie  should 
complete  a  copy  ol  Part  II  of  the  Survey. 

Item  6-    This  item  .should  be  completed  only  in  the  event  that  the  institution  luis  special 
programs,  services,  or  activities  for  students  considered  disadvantaged  by  the  mstitntion  (but  who  do 
not  meet  the  federal  guideline  definition  of  disadvantaged  stud.ents)  as  reported  in  items  I  through  4 
alcove    I  he  information  called  for  in  this  item  is  Jhe  same  as  that  called  for  in  item  5.  The  director  of 
each  sei-vice,  activity,  or  program  listed  in  this  item  should  complete  a  copy  of  Part  II  of  the  Survey. 

Item  1-   Some  services,  programs,  and  activities  at  the  institution  for  students  in  general  (uither 
than  for  disadvantaged  students  specifically)  may,  nevertheless,  be  of  particular  value  and  Ihcre- 
toie  recommeiuied  for  the  disadvantaged.   Such  services,  etc.  should  be  listed  here.    Directors  of 
services,  aclivities,  and  progiams  listed  in  this  item  should  uomplete  .i  copy  of  Part  III  of  theSuney. 

Item^  S  thioH^h  IS:  These  items  concern  evaluative  practices  and  results  concerning  the 
programs  listed  in  items  5  through  7,  as  well  as  questions  concerning  specific  aspects  of  in.stitutional 
practices  with  the  disadvantaged. 

sPF.cimc  iNsrii  L-K:rio\s  i  pa  r  t  ii  k- 

This  part  of  the  survey  (a  separate  copy  of  which  is  to  be  completed  by  the  director  of  each  of 
the  special  activities,  services,  or  programs  listed  in  Items  5  and  6  of  Section  B.  Part  I  of  the  Survey) 
coiitains  Items  that  are  S|tecific  to  individual  special  programs  at  the  institution.  I  he  Kerns  are  sell- 
explanatory.  ' 

SI>l-:cil-lC  INSTR  L 'CriONS  (PA  RTlll):  .  , 

This  part  of  the  survey  (a  separate  copy  of  which  is  to  be  completed  by  the  director  of  each  of 
the  general  activities,  services,  or  programs  listed  in  Item  7  of  Section  B.  Part  I  of  the  Sui-vey  )contains 
Items  that  are  specific  to  individual  general  programs  at  the  institution.  The  items  are  .self-explanatory 
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DEFINITIONS 

DISADVAS'TAGED  STUDENT:  By  "disadvantaged  student"  is  meant  a  student  who  comes 
from  a  low  income  family  as  defined  by  the  national  poverty  criteria  (see  below),  or  who  is  phy- 
sically handieapped.  Tliis  is  a  student  who  would  generally  require  special  resources,  innovative 
curriculum,  or  special  instructional  strategies  to  assure  his  success  in  meeting  the  academic  demands 
of  the  college  or  university. 


NATIONAL  POVERTY  CRTVERIA  ' 

To  fall  within  the  national  poverty  criteria  group,  a  student  must  LOme  from  a  family  with  annual 
income  not  exceeding  the  amount  shown  below: 


Family  Size 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

1 

$1,840** 

S 1 ,569 

2 

2,383 

2,012 

3 

2,924 

2,480 

4 

3,743 

3,195 

5 

4,415 

3,769 

6 

4,958 

4,244 

7  . 

6,101 

5,182 

If  a  low-income  student  comes  from  a  family  with  more  than  seven  members,  add  S()00  for 
each  additional  family  member  in  a  nonfarm  family,  add  S500  if  the  family  is  a  farm  family. 

The  poverty  criteria  is  generally  met  if  the  student': 

I.     lives  in  federally  supported  low-income  public  housing. 

2      is  |)art  of  a  family  where  there  is  serious  mismanagement  of  income  so  that  little,  if 
any,  of  such  income  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the  student. 

3.     is  from  a  family  on  a  state  or  federally  funded  welfare  program. 


PROGR  \M.  SllRVlCi:  OR  ACTIVTVY:  By  "program",  "service",  or  "activity"  is  meant  any  formal 
or  structured  body  of  activity  designed  specifically  to  provide  easement  of  any  special  student  needs 
of  an  academic,  social  or  personal  nature. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAM:  By  "special  program"  is  meant  any  program,  service,  or  activity  .speaft- 
cally  i/(  ?/\7itt/,  tailored,  or  targeted  for  dLadvaritagcd  students.  It  will  usually  consist  of  a  number 
of  complementary  activities  (counseling,  tutoring,  financial  aid,  etc.),  and  be  an  assigned  responsibility 
of  a  program  director,  operating  within  a  discrete  budget 


*  Adapted  from  Series  P60,  Number  71,  Table  6,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S. 
'  Department  of  Commerce,  July  1970 

'**A11  dollar  amounts  refer  to  income  before  taxes.  m  ^ 
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APPROVAL  EXPIRES  JUNK  30.  1972 


SURVKY  OF  SELECTED  INSTITUTIONAL 
EXPERIENCE  WITH  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS 


Educational  Testing  Service 
^    Princeton,  N.  J. 


'      PART  I:     INSTITUTIONAL  INFORMATION 


PLEASE  RhAD  INSTRUCTIONS  BEFORE  COMPLETING  THIS  FORM 


i  Name  of  Person  Completing  This 

{  Form 

I 

1  

I  (Tille) 


(I)a(o) 


Please  return  by  June  I  1972 
Use  Enclosed  Envelope 


s 


O    FORM  I92-2(OPPE) 
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^'     S?nVr./'r  -7'°"'  °^  disadvantaged  students?   PleaseVcify  any  dif- 

fercnces  that  may  exist  among  different  disadvantaged  student  groups  at  your  institution. 


tou^'colS  -T'nh  n  .'"'-f  '""'"^  P'^'-'^*^"^^^^  of  disadvantaged  students 

your  toUcgQ  c-jn  absorb  with  comparative  ease  into  the  student  body? 

i 


V 
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8.    Numbers  of  Administrators  and  Faculty.  (Use  full-time  equivalent  figures.) 


Rank 

Academic  Year 

Numbers  Employed 

Total 

Black 

Mexican 
American  ■ 

Puerto 
Rican 

American 
Indian 

Physically 
Handicapped 

Academic 
Deans  and 
Above 

«, 

1967-  68 

1968-  69 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

1971-  72 

Other 

Administrators 
(excluding 
department 
^  heads) 

1967-  68 

1968-  69 

1969-  70 
,  1970-71 

1971-72 

i 

CouHseiors 

1967-  68 

1968-  69 
.  1969-70 

•  1970-71 
1971-72 

r 



Full 

Professors 
Xnot  already 
listed) 

1967- ^8 

1968-  69 

1969-  70 

1970-  71  . 

1971-  72 

-> 



,  Associate 
Professors 
(not  already 
listed) 

1967-  68 

1968-  69 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

1971-  72 

• 

'  Assistant 
Professors 
(not  already 
listed) 

1967-  68 

1968-  69 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

1971-  72 

i 

Instructors 
and  Other 
Teaching 
Staff  (not 
already 
Jisted) 

1967-  68 

1968-  69 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

1971-  72 

ERIC 
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Have  there  been  any  major  events,  activities,  or  policy  changes  \on  your  campus  during  the 
past  five  years  that  have  affected  attitudes  of  administration,  faculty,  or  students  toward 
minority  groups,  students  from  poverty  levels,  or  the  physically  handicapped?  If  so,  describe 


Of  all  undergraduate  students  currently  enrolled  at  this  institution,  please  provide  the  pro- 
portions ot  students  that  come  from  families  of  each  of  the  income  categories  below. 

Family  Income                           Proportion  in  Category 
S0-I999  '   % 


S  2000-2999      -     -   o/^ 

S3000-4499  '  o/^ 

S4500-5999   % 

S  6000-7499   % 

S7500-9999   % 

Over  510,000   o/^ 


A-22 
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SECTION  B:       PROGRAMS  AND  ACTIVITIES  SERVING  THE  DISADVANTAGED* 


1  Are  there  students  at  your  institution,  in  addition  to  those  defined  as  ''disadvantaged"  in 
the  INSTRUCTIONS,  whom  the  educational  policy  and  practice  at  your  institution  define 
js  disadvantaged  (or  as  requiring  special  remediation,  support,  or  other  treatment  to  have  a 
reasonable  chance  to  perform  satisfactorily)? 

NO  (if  answer  is  NO,  skip  to  next  page) 

YES  

2.     How  does  your  institutional  policy  and  practice  define  such  **disadvantagement''? 


3.  Are  these  disadvantaged  students  (by  your  definition)  recognized,  identified  as  such,  and  pro- 
vided any  special  educational  treatment? 

NO  (if  answer  is  NO,  skip  to  note  preceding  Question  5  and  to  Question  5) 

YES  

4.  How  are  such  students  identified? 


*  Some  programs  previously  specified  as  existing  at  your  institution  are  listed  on  the  attached 
sheet. 


ERiC  .  .  ^  4,9w 


A-23 
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Note:  The  next  several  questions  provide  for  listing 
a  number  of  different-kinds  or  levels  of  programs  or 
services  for  disadvantaged  students.  Specifically: 
Question  5  asks  for  "Special  Programs"  designed  speci- 
fically for  disadvantaged  studen^  (see  definitions, 
page  4  of  instructions),  with  disadvantaged  students 
defined  as  in  the  instructions.  Question  6  asks  for 
information  about  other  similar  programs  designed 
specifically  for  disadvantaged  students  as  defined  by 
your  institution,  and  if  this  definition  differs  substantially 
from  that  in  the  instructions.  Question  7  asks  for  programs 
designed  for  students  in  general  but  which  }u2ve  been  - 
adapted  for  disadvantaged  students  (e.g.,  a  general^ 
counseling  or  tutoring  program,  a  work-study  program, 
etc.) 
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8. 


loufiZ^^^     '^'''^''"'l '''''''  ^  '^'^"^^  ^  ^1^^^^'  ^hat  criteria  have  been  used  at 

Lai  for   S  ^"/"y/"^:^"  furies  in  the  last  five  years  to  evaluate  effectiveness  of  pro- 
crTtTrl  usedT^^^         students?     (Check  .//  that  apply  in  each  column,  and  ADD  other 

FOR  WyiCH  PROGRAM  OF  THOSE  LISTED? 
(identify  by  brief  title,  as  listed  in  items  5-7)  . 

A.  Student  retention  rate    •  

B.  Student  academic  success  (honors,  etc.)  

C.  Absorbtion  into  modal  s'tudent  population  .  ,  .  ^ 
*D.  Participating  students'  perceptions  of  programs  . 

E.  Non-participating  and  non-disadvantaged  ^- 

students'  perceptions  of  programs    

F.  Faculty  and  staff  perception  of  programs   .  ,  .  ZZZHZIZZZ^ZZIZIZ^I^IZ! 

G.  Performance  on  standardized  tests    " 

H.  SPECIFY  other  criteria  used  by  this  institution  ~ 

in  general  to  evaluate  student  success   


ERIC 


irik^inuhnM^^^^^^  handicapped,  minority  or  poverty  level  students 

by  this  inMuution?   (Check  all  that  apply  in  each  column,  and.ADD^ofher  considerati 


citic  to  this  institution.) 


A. 


C. 
D. 


E. 


F. 


Handicapped    >^    ,  Minority 

Lower  minimum  or  **cut-ofr'  on  admissions 

test  scores  or  other  indices  (  ].  [  ] 

Waiver  of  requirement  for  one  or  more  \  ' 

admissions  credentials   (  j  r  j 

Waiver  of  application  fee  .       /   .  .  .  [  ].  .   [  ] 

Provision  of  Summer  or  other  pre-college  [ 
transitional  program  (e.g..  Upward 

Bound,  etc.)  [  j  j 

Special  effort  to  locate  and  attract 
disadvantaged  students  (describe  effort 
briefly) 

 '■   f  1  f 

 :   ....(     )  [ 

Specify  other  considerations: 

 ^  ■   ....I  ]  ( 

 ....[  ]  [ 


lions  spe- 

Students  in 

Poverty 

Classification 


.[  I. 
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.[  1, 
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.  -18.      ,  ' 

11.  Which  programs,  activities,  etc.  (if  any  of  all  those  heretofore  listed)  have  been  ei>petially 
helpful  or  effective  for  disadvantaged  students?  (If  there  are  more  than  three  especially  help- 
ful programs,  check  here  ,  and  use  separate  sheet,  for  answer.) 

Name  of  Activity                                        Reason  Effective 
A  


B.. 


C. 


1 2.  Which  programs  or  activities  (if  any)  have  not  been  as  effective  or  hplpful  for  disadvantaue J 
students  as  originally  anticipated?^  (If  there  are  more  than  three  such  programs  or  activities, 
check  h'bre  and  use  separate  sheet  for  answer.) 

Name  of  Activity  Reason  Not  So^Effective 


B.. 


c  


-20- 


15.    What  special  considerations  and  services  operate  at  this  institution  to  encourage  students 
^      who  leave  (drop-out)  to  re-enter  and  continue  their  education?  If  different  for  disadvantaged 
students,  please  specify  differences.  , 


•  16.    What  spaial  services  are  offered  at  this  college  to^en^ourage^and  counsel  disadvantaged  students 
to  go  on  to  graduate  or  professional  schools? 

    t 


17.  Describe  your  institution's  system  of  financial  aid  and  policy  fop^'awarding  such  aid  to  Ui^s- 
advantaged  students.  If  different  from  physically  handicapped  students*  please  note  the  dil- 
ferences. 


18.  Of  tot ^unds  available  to  the  institution  for  scholarships  and  grants-in-aid,  what  proportion 

goes  to  "disadvantaged*'  students  as  defined  by  the  instructions?  %  What  is  the  total 

dollar  amount  of  these  scholarships  and  grants-in-aid  awarded  in  the  uurrent  year  to  disadvan- 
taged students?  S  

19. ^    In  terms  of  changes  in  policy  and  practices  at  your  institution  what  has  been  the  impact 

of  both  disadvantaged  students  and     programs  for  the  disadvantaged      on  the  total  institution? 


20.    Does  your  institution  have  any  special  prognim  designed  to  locate,  attract,  or  facilitate  the  ad- 
justment of  veterans  to  your  campus?  If  so,' describe  this  program  bhefly  


^tudeite  onThil  cLpS™^'  '^""^^"^  organizations  for  minority  or  physically  handicapped 


ISw/l^^^  rf'l'"^  organizations,  listed  in  21,  play  in  helping  these  students  adjust  to 
college  and  campus  life?  .  °  ■> 


Institution  Code 
No.  


A-35 


0MB  #  51-S-7202I 

APPROVAL  EXPIRES  JUNE  30.  1972 


SURVEY  OF  SELECTED  INSTITUTIONAL 
EXPERIENCE  WITH  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS 
PART  II:   DETAILED  INFORMATION  ON 
SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS 

V  Educational  Testing  Service 

Princeton,  J.  N. 

PLEASE  READ  INSTRUCTIONS  BEFORE  COMPLETING  THIS  FORM 


Please  Return  By  June  1, 1972 
I     Use  Enclosed'  Envelope 


Name  and  Title  of  Person 
Completing  this  Form: 


Name 


Title 


I.     Title  of  progfam:_ 


What  is  the  current  annual  budget  for  the  program?  $_  

3.     For  what  types  or  groups  of  students  is  tMs  program  designed? . 


4.     BrieHy,  how  would  you  state  the  present  objectives  of  the 


program? 


5.  Date  (month,  year)  program  started:.  

6.  Date  (month,  ye^r)  full  or  partial  fsdewl  support  (if  any)  for 


program  was  first  received: 


Nu.mber  of  disadvantaged'students  in  the 
Fresh.  -Soph. 


program,  by  class: 


Jun. 


Sr. 


■  Grad. 


1071-72 
1970-71 
1969-70 


*  t^r  Seltt:^-4^rS^c^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  -  - 

ERIC  FORM  192-2  (OPPE) 
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8     Of  the  present  students  in  the  program,  please  estimate  the  proportion 
of  each  income  category  below: 

Proportion 

Family  Income  In  Category     '  Family  Income 

$2000  or  less    S6000-7499 

S2000-2999    S7500-9999 

S3000-4499    over  SlO.OOO 

S4500-5999   

9.     Names,  titles,  duties  of  program  staff  (including  director): 

Name  Title  Duties  %  of  time 

Assigned  to  Program 

(1)   ;  

(2)  

(3)  

(4)  

(5)  :  

(6)  

(7)   ^  

(8)  .    

(9)  

(10)   

10.    How  is  student  eligibility  for  the  program  determined? 

1 1    If  more  eligible  applicants  than  can  be  accommodated  are  available,  how  is  selection  accujuplished? 

/ 

f 

Compared  to  regular  students,  are  any  special  recruiting  procedures  used  to  locate,  identify,  and  attract 
students  to  the  program? 

{ 

509 


of  students  from  families 


Proportion 
In  Category 
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13. 


What  is  the  policy,  if  any,  for  determining  when  students  are  shifted  from  special  program  status 
to  regular  status  -  that  is,  when  they  are  "weaned"  from  the  program? 


14.    Arc  regular  students  ever  shifted  into  the  special  program?    If  so,  under  what  circumstances? 


15     What  are  the  essential  elements  of  the  program?    (Check  as  many  as  apply,  then  give  whatever 
turther  intormation  may  be  necessary  to  describe  briefly  each  program  element. 

Program  Element  Additional  Description 

(0  Financial  assistance 

(a)  Grants  or  scholarships  

(b)  Loans   


ERIC 


(c)  _  Guaranteed  jobs  (dur- 

ing the  school  year) 

(d)  Summer  jobs 

(^)  Other  financial  afd 

(describe) 

(2)  Pre-admission  courses 

(3)  Reduced  course  load 

(4)  Remedial  courses  (credit) 

(5)  Remedial  courses  (with- 
out credit) 

(6)  Other  special  courses  or 

curricula  (for  credit) 

(7)  ^Special  probation  or 

expulsion  policies 

(8)  Special  tutoring 

services 

(9)  Special  counseling  firp 

services  "  S-A? 


A-38 
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(10)  Ethnic  studies  curricula 


(11)  Waiver  of  particular  regu-. 

lar  college  academic 
requirements 

Other  Program  Elements 

(12)  [  

(13)  . 

(14)  :  


16.  What  are  the  major  items  (list  up  to  five  items)  in  the  annual  budget  for  the  program  (e.g.,  ^taff 
salaries,  transportation,  equipment  rental,  etc.),  and  approximately  what  proportion  of  the  cur- 
rent budget  is  allocated  to  each'^ 

Budget  Item  Approx.  Percentage  of 

Total  Program  Budget 

(1)  =^    % 

(2)  .    7r 


(3). 


(4)    _% 

(5)   % 

17     What  financial  support  other  than  that  from  the  regular  imtitutional  budget  can  you  identify 
that  helps  support  current  fiscal  year  program  activity? 

Source  of  Funds  '         Amount,  Current  Year 


18    What  policy,  if  any,  is  there  regarding  waiver  of  college  tuition  or  various  fees  for  students  m  the 
program? 


19.    What  criteria  do  you  use  (or  feel  should  be  used)  to  evaluate  program  effectiveness? 


ERIC 


9^.  Dii 
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nn'/f  P''""''^  ^°  '"^'"'^^  ^he  effectiveness  or  impact  of  the  program'  (Give 

-"divide  a  co%  o7any7hat. 


are 


21.    How  many  disadvantaged  students  were  served  during  the  first  year  of  the  current  program? 

^aiXSiS::;^^^^-^^  ^-^-^ 

23.  ■  What  were  some  of  the  forces  that  brought  the  present  program  hito  existence? 

dX.  Internal  campus  forces  (e.g.,  minority  student  pressures,  leadership  from  key  staff,  etc.): 

tlorfiundTtl^r^n't'  't'"'  P^og^ams/ pressures  from  off-campus  minority  organiza- 
tions, foundation  grant,  other  campuses  setting  up  comparable  programs,  etc.): 

24.  What  have  been  the  main  factors  contributing  to  the  development  of  the  program  since  its  inception? 
0)       Internal  campus  factors: 

(2)      External  factors: 

Trf  from  nXr'nn.l''\''°'''''"  °^  ""'^^^'^V  C^^k  of  cooperation  or  SUP- 

S' o^s^pp^^frr  luS^^^^^^^^^     ~r  " 

Tm'LSnUy'f'^ritSiU^'rnT''^^^^  '''^  ^'^^  ^^""P?        '^^'^^^^'^  outside  the  campus 

community  (criticism  from  citizen  groups,  the  program's  image  in  the  off-campus  community,  etc  )? 


ERIC 
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7    Have  program  elements  been  eliminated  or  reduced  in  size  because  of  budget  cutbacks?    If  so, 
describe  cutbacks,  and  comment  on  their  impact. 


8    Were  there  particular,  program  innovations  planned  but  never  initiated?  if  so,  what  were  they,  and 
what  factors  kept  these  innovations  from  getting  off  the  ground? 

Planned  Innovations  Reason  Innovation  Never  Initiated 


?    In  your  judgment,  what  program  changes  are  needed  now  to  improve  the^effectivenc^h  of  the  pro- 


gram*^ 


).  In  your  experience  and  judgment,  how  could  the  needed  changes  be  brought  about? 


How  much  of  a  budget  increase  would  you  need  to  have  the  program  achieve  optimum  effectiveness? 
 For  what  would  you  use  this  increase? 


What  pitfalls  or  possible  errors  would  you  caution  others  to  avoid  in  setting  up  a  program  s^uch  as 
this  one? 


A-41 


33. 


contl^^^^^^^  Z  w7'f '  'I  '^"^  y^^'  Program  activities  (counseling 

form^^^^^^  '"'^        "^'^^  contnbutions  to  the  program?  If  so,  please  fill  in  the  in- 


34. 


Name  of  Unit 


(1)  . 

(2)  . 

(3)  . 


Number  of  People 
in  unit  working 
with  special 
program 


Approx.  total 
weekly  contact  hours 
with  students  in  the 
programs 


•Lv!" disadvantaged  student  has  in  general  at  your 


or°'We,^e^r";^f'^  '"h^""  program  participate  to  any  extent  in  student  organizahons 

-Name  of  Organization  or  Group  Effect  on  Student  and/or  Proernm 


36. 


(For  programs  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  federal  funds):  What  changes  in  che  federal  guide 
prograTr'"'  '°  ""^-^       attrictiveness/eTi:^.::  "o^tm^act  oH 


38.   LoQking  at  the  program  as  a  whole  over  its  span  of  existence  on  this  camous"   What  do  vo..  fool 
are  ,ts  greatest  successes  or  most  positive  impact  on  the  institution?  ^ 


5l4 


you  for  the  time  and  effort  given  to  filling  out  this  form. 
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Institution  Code 
No. 


0MB  #  51-S-7202I 

APPROVAL  EXPIRES  JUNE  30.  1972 


SURVEY  OF  SELECTED  INSTITUTIONAL 
EXPERIENCE  WITH  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS 

PART  III:  DETAILED  INFORMATION  ON  GENERAL 

PROGRAMS  WITH  SPECIAL  RELEVANCE  FOR  ^ 
DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS 

.    Educational  Testing  Service 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

PLEASE  READ  INSTRUCTIONS '^BFO  RE  COMPLETING  THIS  FORM 


Please  Return  By  June  1, 1972 
Use  Enclosed  Envelope 


Name  and  Title  of  Person 
Completing  This  Form: 


Name 


Title 


Title  of  program: 


2.     Brief  description  of  program  or  services:. 


3.  What  is  the  current  annual  budget  for  the  program?  S  

4.  What  portion  of  this  total  budget  is  spent  for  disadvantaged  students?  % 


5. 


What  are  ihe  major  items  (list  up  to  five)  in  the  annual  budget  for  the  program  (e.g.,  staff  safaries, 
transportation,  equipment  rental,  etc),  approximately  what  proportion  of  the  current  budget  is 
£d  s'tudentS    '  '     ^PP^"^''"^^^'^  -hat  proportion  of  the  budget  item  is  used  for  dladvan- 

Budget  Item  Approx.  Percentage  of  Approx.  Percentage  of 

Total  Program  Budget  Item  used 'for  disadvantaged 


(1)  

(2)  :  

(3)  .  

(4)  

■  o   

ERIC 

"Ma.'ORM  I92-2(OPPE) 


% 

% 

% 

% 

•% 

V   % 

% 

-% 

% 

 % 
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6.     What  financial  support  other  than  that  from  the  regular  institutional  budget  can  you  identify 
that  helps  support  current  fiscal  year  activity? 

Source  of  Funds  Amount,  current  year 


7.  Have  program  elements  been  eliminated  or  reduced  in  size  because  of  budget  cutbacks?  If  so*  describe 
cutbacks,  and.  comment  on  their  impact. 


8.     What  types  of  students  currently  use  this  service  or  program? 


9.     What  is  the  approximate  number  of  students  served? 


10.     What  proportion  of  this  number  are  considered  "disadvantaged  students? 

•> 

1L_  What  changes,  innovations,  augmentations,  staff  additions,  etc.  have  been  affected  m  this  prugram 
in  thelast  five  years  to  more  adequately  deal  with  problems  unique  to,  or  expecially  critical  for, 
disadvantaged  students?   (for  each  increment  listed,  indicate  approximate  addiliunal  cost  incurred) 


:) 


A-45 
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programs  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  federal  funds);  What  changes  in  the  federal 
guidelines  covering  the  program  do  you  feel  would  improve  the  attractiveness,  efficiency,  or 
impact  of  the  program  (for  students  in  general  and  for  disadvantaged  students  particularly)? 


13.       In  your  judgment,  what  program  changes  are  needed  now  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  (for  students  in  general  and  for  disadvantaged  students  particularly)? 


14.       In  f-clation  to  the  service  provided  by  your  program,  what  arc  specific  problems  encountered 
in  dcaliiit;  with  disadvantaged  students? 


^Sed)?'"^  °^  problems  the  disadvantaged  student  has  at  your  institution  (not  already 


ERIC 
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16.       What  criteria  are  used  at  your  institution  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  your  program? 


c 

17.       Is  there  any  other  information  you  would  add  to  provide  a  more  thorough  understanding  of 
the  development,  present  status,  and  future  prospects  of  the  program? 


18.       Looking  at  the  program  as  a  whole  over  its  span  of  exis^tence  on  this  campus:   What  do  you 
feel  are  its  greatest  successes  or  most  positive  imp'act  on  the  institution? 


Thank  you  for  the  time  and  effort  given  to  filling  out  this  form. 


er|c 
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(For  programs  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  >y  federal  funds):  What  changes  in  the  federal 
guidehnes  covering  the  program  do  you  feel  would  improve  the  attractiveness,  efficiency,  or 
impact  of  the  program  (for  students  in  general  and  for  disadvantaged  students  particularly)? 


In  your  judgment,  what  program  changes  are  needed  now  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  (for  students  in  general  and  for  disadvantaged  students  particularly)? 


In  relation  to  the  service  provided  by  your  program,  what  are  specific  problems  encountered 
in  dealinj;  with  disadvantaged  students? 


1. 


What  are  some  of  the  specific  problems  the  disadvantaged  student  has  at  your  institution  (not  already 
specified)?  ^ 


5id 
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16.       What  criteria  are  used  at  your  institution  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  your  program? 


17.  ^    Is  there  any  other  infomiation  you  would  add  to  provide  a  more  thorough  understanding  of 
the  development,  present  status,  and  future  prospects  of  the  program?^ 


18.       Looking  at  the  program  as  a  whole  over  its  span  o/  existence  on  this  campus:   What  do  you 
feel  are  its  greatest  successes  or  most  positive  impact  on  the  institution? 


Thank  you  for  the  time  and  effort  given  to  filling  out  this  form. 


ERJC 
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/  Sui-vey  of  College  Students  and  Special  Programs 


OMB  #51-S-7202ly 

APPROVAL  EXPIRES  JUNE  30.  1972 


Administered  by  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton 
New  Jersey.  Spring,  1972,  as  part  of  a  National  Survey 
of  Special  Programs  provided  by  American  institutions 
01  higher  education. 


MARKING  INSTRUCTIONS 

Your  answers  to  this  questionnaire  sliould  be  recorded  in  the  booklet. 

For  each  item  indicate  your  answer  (or  answers)  by  filHiig  in  the  aporoDriate  hrarko,. 
mease  use  e-.ther  ball-point  pen  or  a  soft  lead  pencil  in  recording  your  answeT  ^ 

Hxaniplc. 

Are  you  a  college  student?  


Yes 


No 


ir  you  make  a  mistake  in  marking,  or  if  you  change  your  mind  about  an  answer  you  gave 
l  ea  e  the  correc  .on  by  putting  an  X  through  the  mistaken  answer  and  ^en  fil  ing  in  the 
bracKets  corre.sponding  to  the  corrected  answer.  ^ 


Ixa  tuple: 


Oo  you  sleep  at  night? 


Yes. 


No 


Sometiiiics 
.  .  .  f'] 


RhTURNING  THB  COMPl.HTED  SURVHY- 

.iv..n^,Tv?  i'"'!""''""""'       [he  return  ol  this  survey,  when  you  have  completed  it  have  been 
^        ^  "  °"°  "'  '«'"'■  >'<"'  ""^"'"•••J       items  of  Ihc 


Certain  items  in  this  questionnaire  are  from  instruments 
Copyrighted  by  Educational  Testing  Service 


oErIc 


\'n  (Oi'PK) 
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I.  Sex, 


7. 


1.  Male  [.] 

2  Female   [ .  1 ' 

r 

2.    Age  at  last  birthday: 

1.  16  or  under-  [  <  ] 

2.  17  

3.  18  ['] 

4.  19  [*] 

5.  20  ....[•]» 

6.  21  '   [.] 

7.  22   [y] 

8.  23  \  !  [.] 

9.  24  or  older  .  .  .  :  [•] 


Marital  Status:  ^  ^ 

h  Single^  [  1  ] 

2.  Married  ( « j 

3.  Widowed  [  *  ]  9 

4.  divorced  [  *  ] 

5.  Sep^rafed  [»] 


How  many  persons  do  you  support  or 
help  support  ?     (include  yourselO 

1.  None  [ '  ] 

2.  One  *  [-] 

3.  Two  [  '  ]  10 

4.  Three  [*] 

5. ,  Four  or  more  [•  ] 


5.  .  What  is  your  native  language? 

1.  English  [ '  ] 

2.  Spanish  J  11 

3.  Indian  Dialect  [  >  ] 

4.  Other    [*] 


6.     Race  or  Etiinic  Gvoujp: 

1.     Nativee  American  (Indian)  [ » ] 

2.,^  Black  or  Afro/American  [«] 

3.  'Mexican-Am efican   [*] 

4.  '.'White  (Caucasian)   [*]i2 

5.  'Oriental  [»] 

6.  Puerto  Rican   [•  ] 

7.  Other  


Are  you  a  veteran  of  the  U.  S. 
Armed  Services? 


8. 


9. 


10. 


Yes 
No 


['1 


13 


Do  you  have  any  of  the  following 
physical  handicaps?  (Check  all  that 
apply) 


ally  blind   [ '  ]  14 

bmplete  loss  of  sight  ( '  ] 

Legally  deaf  [ '  ] 

Complete  loss^of  hearing  [ '  ] 

Severe  speech  impediment  [  •  ] 

Loss  of  free  use  of  one  or 

both  arms  ;  .  [  *  ] 

Loss  of  free  use  of  one  or 

both  legs  [ » ] 

Handicap  requiring  use  of 

wheelchair  .  ,   [ » ] 

I  have  none  of  the  above  handicaps  [  •  ]  22 


8. 


How  many  hours  per  week  do  you 

work  for  pay?  / 

1.  None  [ « ] 

2.  1-5  [^] 

3.  6-10  [.] 

4.  11-20  [*] 

5.  21-30  [»] 

6.  31  or  more  .[•] 


Please  make  the  best  estimate  you 
can  of  your  family's  total  income 
for  last  year  (1971).  Include 
money  earned  by  anyone  who  contri- 
buted to  the  total  family  income. 

1.  Less -than  S2,000   ['] 

2.  S2,000  to  S2,999   [«]  ' 

3.  S3»000  to  S4,499   ['] 

4.  S4,500  to  S5,999   [*] 

5.  S6,000  to  S7,499   [»]24 

6.  S7,500  to  $9,999   [•] 

7.  $10,000  to  $14,999   ['] 

8.  $15,000  to  $24,999   [*] 

9.  $25,000  or  more  [»] 


ERLC 
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11. 


No  formal  schooling  6r  some  grade  school  only 

Finished  grade  school     

SomQ  high  (secondary)  school  .  .  .  ". 

Finished' high  school  _  ' 

Business  or  trade  school   .   

Some  college    

Finished  college  (four  years) 

s'^:Sfn,nTl"'''.°'.f'°*'''''°"''  ^^'-S  -'  'aw' or, medical 

9     aSh        h  '  ^^'^"'^"^  °^  professionafdegree  ....  ...  , .  , 

9.     Attained  a  graduate  or  professional  degree  (e.g..  MA.  PhD,  MD)  .  . ". '  [  •  ] ( •  J 

Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the  current  (or  most  recent^ 
occupation  of  your  parents  (or  guardians)?  Mark  oncTn  each  colLn. 


J. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


I. 

2_ 

3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 


Unskilled  worker,  laborer,  farm  worker,  domestic 
Semiskilled  worker,  machine  operator,  seamstress 
Service  worker  (policeman,  fireman,  nurse,  military  non- 
commissioned officer,  etc.)  

Skilled  worker  or  craftsman  (carpenter,  electrician,  pi 


25 

Father 

26 

Mother 

...(•) 
('J 

['] 

[•].... 

['] 
(']  ■ 

.['] 
[•] 

{'] 

...('] 
[•] 

('] 

.[•]■ 

.  . .  ,(•] 

...(•] 

27 

Father 


ic.  waitress   ( ■  ] 


[']. 
[']. 


28 

Mother 


.[■] 
['■] 

(') 


Salesman,  bookkeeper,  secretary.  offiVe  ^Trkcreto.'  ^'"^  [l {'j 

?over'n;^rrf/'-^f ''"m'     ^  -^'""/^  business  or  farm;'  lower-ievel ^ ' ' 
government  official;  military  commissioned  officer 
Prolessional  typically  requiring  a  bachelor's  or  master's  degree 
(engineer,  school  teacher,  etc.)  .  .  ^ 
Owner  or  high-level  executive  of  lar^e  business,  high-level '  '  '  ' 
government  agency,  large  agricultural  enterprise,  etc 
Professional  typically  requiring  an  advanced  degree  (docior 
lawyer,  college  professor,  etc.)   ' 


[ 

.[ 

■[•] 
(•] 


['] 
['] 
[•] 
[•] 
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13.       Indicate  the  extent  of  suppori  that  you  have  received  from  the  following  sources  since 
you  have  been  in  college.  (Mark  one  column  for  each  source  of  support.) 


I. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


12. 
13. 
14 

15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


All 

Parents,  guardians,  or  other  relatives  [  • ) 

Wife  or  husband   [  • ) 

Off-campus  job   [  >  1 

Work-study  program   [  •  1 

On-campus  job  (not  work-study)   [  •  1 

Tuition  Remission   [  •  1 

Academic  scholarship   [  •  1 

Athletic  scholarship  [  •  1 

Other  scholarship  assistance   [ '  1, 

GI  Bill,  ROTC,  or  other  military  assoc- 
iated assistance  (not  loan)   [ '  1 

Educational  Opportunity  Grant   [ '  1 

Social  Security  Suryivors  Benefits  [  ■  1. 

Other  state  or  government  grant  (gift)  [ '  1 

College  grant  (gift,  not  scholarship  or 

loan)  [  •  1. 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  (NDEA)  L"  1. 

Fe^deral  Insured  Loan   [■  1 

•Other  state  or  government  loan   [ '  1 

College  loan   [■  1 

Private  loan  .  [  ■  1 . 

Personal  savings  [  ■  1 


More 
than 
half 

.(').  . 

.  ['].  . 
A'].  . 

.[').. 
.  [')  . 
.[').. 
.[').  . 
.[').. 

.['].. 


['). 
['). 
['). 
['). 

['). 

M 

['). 

[']. 

['] 

['] 

['). 


Not  half 
but  moie 
than  1/4 

.  .[ 


Less 
than 
1/4 


None 


.[ 


29 
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14.       In  what  setting  did  yougrowup  (or  spend  most  of  your  life)? 

1.  A  city  of  more  than  500,000   [ 

2.  A  suburb  of  a  city  of  more  than  500,000   [ 

3.  A  city  of  50,000  to  500.000   [ 

4.  A  suburb  of  a  city  of  50,000  to  500,000   [ 

5.  A  city  or  town  of  10,000  to  59,000   [ 

6.  A  town  of  less  than  10,000   [ 

7.  A  farm,  ranch,  or  other  open  loaation  [ 


1  49 


15.       Have  you  ever  lived  in  any  of  the  areas  named  below?  Please  check  ALL  that  apply. 

1.  Model  cities  area   [  *  1  50 

2.  Federal  housing  project  [  • ) 

3.  Reservation  [ . ) 

4.  Farm   [  i  j 

5.  Boarding  school  for  a  specified  handicapped 

group  (school  for  the  blind,  deaf,  etc.)  [  •  1  54 
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16  .  How  would  you  classify  the  neighborhood  where  you  spent  most  of  your  life? 

L     Low  income   r  i 

2.  Middle  income  f » ]  55 

3.  Upper  income    j^j 

17.    Where  are  you  living  this  term? 

♦    1.  College  dormitory  or  apartment    r ,  i 

2.  Fraternity  or  sorority  house    r,i 

3.  Cooperative  :  '  ri 

4.  Boarding  house   V.  V.  ....   r  ]  i 

5.  At  home  with  parents   .  .  .   [I]  se 

6.  With  relatives  or  family  friends   r,] 

7.  .  Private  room-off  campus  L  ] 

8.  Private  apartment  off  campus       -     '  r  i 

9.  Other     • 

 [*J 

18.    What  is  your  class  in  school? 

1.  Freshman    r  , 

2.  Sophomdre    r[l 

3.  Junior    r ,  i 

4.  Senior    ,  j 

5.  Other   f  ] 

 hj 


19. 


How  many  of  your  brothers  sisters,  and  other  relatives  are  dependent  on  your  parents 
or  Siair)  including  yourself?  (do  not  count  your  parent 

1.  None   *     r  1 

2.  One   • 

3.  Two   ' 

4.  Three   • '  ^„ 

r         r-   I  '  J  58 

5.  Four   r  i 

6.  Five   .  .  .  .  .       .  !  ■ 

Six  or  jnore    j'j 


7. 


inTolfegeT""  ""'"^  °^        ''^P^"''^"^  brothers  or  sisters  will  also  be 

'■  None  •   ■  r  ,  J 

2-  One    ' 

3.  Two     , 

4.  Three   [.]  ' 

5.  Four  or  more     |,j 
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Which  ot  the  following  grades  best  represent  your  overall  grade-average  in  high  school 
and  in  college  so  far?  (Mark  one  answer  in  each  column) 

60  6\ 

High  School  College  (to  date) 


1.  A  or  A+   [ .  ] 

2.  B+   [ '  ] 

3-  B   [^] 

4-  B.  [.] 

5.  C+   [»] 

6.  C  ■/./.[•] 

7-    C-  [.] 

8.  D^  D,  or  D+   [  •  ] 

9.  F  ;;■.[.] 


22.      Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  high  school  or  secondary  school?  (The  school 
.from  which  you  graduated,  or  attended  for  the  longest  time.) 

1.  Public  [.] 

2.  Private   [» ] 

3.  Military  ....(']^^ 

.4.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs   [*] 


Which  of  the  following  describes  the  majority  of  the  students  in  your  .high  school? 
(Mark  only  one) 


1.  White   [.] 

2.  Black   [»] 

3.  Indian   ^  .  [  i  ] 

4.  Mexipan  American   [  *  ]  63 

5.  Puerto  Rican   [» ] 

6.  Oriental  [ « ] 

7.  Other  [  M 

8.  None  of  these;  students  in  my  high  school 
were  about  equally  divided  among  two  or 

more  of  the  above  groups   [•  ] 


24.      The  majority  group  named  above  represented  \vhat  porportion  of  the  student  body  at  your 
higli  school? 

1.^    All  or  almost  all  ( « ] 

2!*    About  three-fourths  [«] 

3.  A  little  more  than  half  

4.  No  single  group  was  in  the  majority   [•  ] 
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25.      How  many  students  were  there  in  your  high  school? 

1.  Fewer  than  500   ...  . 

2.  500-999   


.[•] 


  (.] 

3.  1000-1499     r,  65 

4.  1500-1999   '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.][[ ['] 

5.  2000  or  more                    [»] 

26.  What  percentage  of  the  students  who  graduate  from  your  high  school  go  on  to  college? 

1.  Almost  all  or  most   j ,  j 

2.  Half  or  more  than  half   [ « ] 

3.  A  liri-ge  number  but  not  half  (26%-49%)  ........  [ .  ]  66 

4.  A  fairly  small  number  (1 1%-25%)  .  [.  ] 

5.  Very  few  (r^lO%)  .  •   [ » ] 

27.  How  would  you  rate  the  academic  program  at  your  high  school? 

I.      Very  poor   '     [ ,  j 

Poor   .........  l«] 

^-     Fiiir  ..............[']  67 

4.  Good    j^j 

5.  Very  Good  [ » ] 

28.  Which  of  the  following  was  most  characteristic  of  your  high  school? 

1.  Little  or  no  racial  strife  or  tension  among  different  racial  or 

ethnic  groups   j ,  j 

2.  •  Occasional  or  minor  difficulties  among  different  racial  groups   [ '  ]  68 

3.  Frequent  strife  or  severe  racial  tension  among  the  different  racial  groups  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ...['] 


In  high  school  ami  college,  did  you  receive  any  special  prizes,  awards  or  recognition 
lor  any  ot  the  tollowing  kinds  of  activity?  (Mark  all  that  apply  in  each  column) 


I.  Scholastic 


7 


High  School  College 


 [  *  ]  69  [  '  ]  "^"^ 

Athletic    J  ,  J 

3.  Artistic   I*] 

4.  Literary/Oratory   j.j 

5.  Community  Service   j.j 

6.  Social/Fraternal   [ ,  ] 

Political  (includes  Young  Republicans, 

Student  Government,  etc.)   [,  ] 

None  of  the  above  '.  .  .  ,  )   [♦  ]  76 f  •  1  84 


er|c 
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.7. 

30.  After  you  conipieted  higli  schooK  did  you  come  directly  to  this  college? 

1.  Yes  [.] 

2.  No:  went  to  a  trade  or  vocational  school   .['  ] 

3.  No;  went  to  another  college-   .  [ '  J 

4.  No:  went  to  work   ........[*  J 

5.  No;  served  in  military  [  »] 

6.  No;  other  activity  .../.....[•] 

31.  Once  you  began  your  college  educafion,  did  you  ever  discontinue  it  for  a  period  of 
time?  (Other  than  summer  vacations) 

1.     No  [.) 


33. 


0 


86 


Yes;  for  academic  reasons  [ » ] 

3.  Yes;  for  financial  reasons  [  >  ] 

4.  Yes;  for  health  reasons  [  4  ] 

5.  Yes;  served  in  the  military  [»] 

6.  Yes;  for  other  reasons  [  •  ] 

32.      Did  you  participate  in  any  special  program  (like  Upward  Bound,  Project  Opportunity, 
Project  Access,  etc.)  outside  of  regular  school  work  designed  to  help^repare  you 
for  or  get  you  into  college?  Yes  ( '  1  No  [ '  1  «7 


if  your  answer  to  No.  32  is  yes,  what  did  the  program  involve?  (Mark  all  that  apply) 

1.  Special  assistance  in  learning  how  to  study   '  [ » ]  88 

2.  Special  courses  or  instructions  designed  to  help  prepare  me  for  college  courses 

3.  Special  cultural  experiences  -  travel,  etc  

4.  Help  in  locating  a  suitable  college  

5.  Help  in  getting  admitted  to  a  college  

6.  Visits  to  one  or  mere  oollege  campuses  

7.  Information  about  colleges  -  college  life,  rennirements,  etc  

8.  Financia)  assistance  toward  college  expenses  // 

9-  Special  coaching  or  training  in  a  sport  

•  0.  Special  training  or  assistance  in  learning  how  to  get  along  away  from  home 
• A  combination  of  work  and  study  as  in  the  High  School  Work  Study  Program 

12.  Traininc  in  a  vocation  (as  in  the  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  or 
*  Co-op"  Program)  

13.  '  Some  other  activity  ..[..[  1  •  1  100 
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34. 


35. 


eZluoT'"^  °'  P^^^^'"^  decision  to  get  a  college 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

6. 


8. 
9. 
10. 


Very  Somewhat 
Influential  Influential 
One  or  both  of  my  parents  \  _[,]  r 

Somp  nfhpr  rolntiiro   J    J  .•  •  * 


(•). 


II. 


How  important  were  each  of  the  following  to  you  in  choosing  this  college? 


I. 

-> 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
«. 

y. 
10. 

11. 


ricseness  to  liome 


Very 
Important 


(•). 


Somewhat 
Important 

('J 


Low  cost 

Good  athletic  reputation  , 


.(•). 


I'] 
.(') 
('). 


Not 
Influential 


]  (  •  1  101 


(  '  ]  [  >  ]  106 


Some  other  relative  ;  .  .  .  .  ( ,  j  r ,  i 

One  or  more  of  my  high  schooUteachers  .  .  .  [  ■ ) \l\ I 
A  counselor  or  guidance  specialist  ....  (  . ) [J 

One  or  more  of  my  friends   [  - ) L  i' 

A  representative  (faculty  or  administration) 

of  this  college  who  contacted  me   (  . ), 

One  or  more  students  or  former  students 
at  this  college  (not  a  relative) 
A  clergyman  

A  coach    I  ,  J 

Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  or  other 

special  program  I ,  j 

Special  facilities  for  the  physically  handi- 

''PP'^  (.1  (.). 


(•].  .  .   (•) 


111 


Not 
Important 

f  •  )  112 


Good  academic  reputation   ( ,  j ! ' 

Had  courses  or  programs  1  wanted   f. ) r ' '  j 

Specific  religious  affiliation   ( . ) r !  i !  '  I 


(•) 
.(•) 


Availability  of  fraternities  or  sororities'. ( ■ ) L ' 
C  oeducational  enrollment  '  '  '  f .  i ' ' ' 


Iment 

Small  student  body  

Specific  racial  or  etlinic  composition  of 

studeni  body  and/or  faculty  

Special  counselor  for  the  physically 
handicapped  


(•). 
[•) 

(•I 

(•) 


I'] 


'1 

]  122 
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36.      Compared  to  other  students  you  know  at  this  college,  how  do  you  rate  yourself 
,  on  time  spent  in  the  following  activities?  (Maik  one  column  for  each  activity) 

iMore  Time        About  Same 
Than  other       Time  as  Other 
Students  Students 

1.  Studying  .  .  ■  ( '  I  hi.... 

2.  Student  Government  I  '  I   .  .1  '  ] .  .  . 

3.  •  School/Community  Service  ( '  I  .  .  .  ,  h  ] .  .  .  . 

4.  Dating  v  y.  .  .  .  [ '  I  f  .  .  I  '  1 

5.  Parties  and  Other  Social  Activities  l  .  ....['  I ...  !  hi. 

6.  ^^Rap"  Sessions  /  [•  ]  hi. 

7.  Community  Action  (e.g.  CAP,  Legal  Services}^ 
iModel  Cities)  

8.  Political  Action  Groups  (e.g.  SDS,  YAF,  BSl 
UMAS)  1'  ]  I'l 

9.  Working  1'  1  hi 

10.  Athletics  "  h  ]  


Less  1  nne 
Than  other 
Students 

.  .  .hi  ' 


hi 
hi 
hi 


hi 
hi 


10 


37.      In. your  firs! year  in  college,  how  much  difficulty  have  you  had  (or  did  \ou  have) 
with  your  courses  in  each  of  the  following  areas? 


Much 


9. 
10 


I  Mathematics  

2.  Natural  Science  (Physics,  Chemistry. 
Biology,  etc.)  

3.  English  ,  .  .  . 

4.  History  

5.  Humanities  (Fine  Arts,  Philosophy. 
Music,  Religion)  .  

6.  Social  Sciences  (Sociology,  Psychology)  . 

7.  Physical  Education  

8.  Foreign  Languages  .  .  '  

Business  

Agriculture  

1 1.    Technical  or  Trade  Courses  (Electronics, 
Carpentry,  Welding,  Beauty  Culture, 
Nursing,  Dental  Technology,  etc.)  


Dift 


iculty 


Some 
Difficditv 


hi 
.hi 
.hi 


i'l 


I'l. 
hi. 


No 
Difficulty 

.  .  hh  .  . 


( .  \ 
1  J 


Diiln't 
I  :ikc 

.  .hi  " 
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38. 


What  is,  or  probably  will  be,  your  major  field  of  undergraduate  study?  (Mark  only  one) 


I. 

.■) 


Biological  .sciences,  physical  sciences  or  mathematics  .... 
Social  sciences  (political  .science,  sociology,  history,  economics,  psychology. 

Humanities  or  fine  arts  (languages,"  litei^ature,' philosophy,  'religion;  etc.)"."  ' 
major)    "      '  '"^"^''^  '^an  a  subject  field  is  to  be  your 

Business    

Kngineering    

Srl^frf'"?'"''""  requiring  a' fpur  year  coilege' degree  "(nursing, ' 

I  lorcstry.  home  economics,  agriculture,  etc.)  .  ' 
8.     Technical  program  requiring  two  years  of  college  work  (electronics,  dental  " 

technology,  programming,  etc.)  

y.     Other  trade  requiring  less  than  two  years  of  college  work  (plumbing 


ciirpentry,  welding,  tailoring,  beauty  culture,  barber,  shoe  repair,  etc  ) 
10.     Do  not  know   »-    .  ■/ 


>  j 


39.       I"  thinking  about  your  occipational  future,  do  you  feel  that  in  the  long  run  you  will 
have  a  prelerence  tor:  (Mark  only  one) 


I. 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
^) 


An  academic  life  (teaching,  rescarclK  otiier  scholarly  work) 

A  business  life  

A  professional  life  (doctor,  lawyer,  engineer,  etc.) 

A  trained  technician  or  craftsman  

A  life  centered  on  some  aspect  of  creative  arts  ...... 

A  life  centered  on  a  home  and  family  ...... 

A  political  life  

Other 


I  have  not  given  sufficient  thought  (o  this  matter  to  say 


•>3 


40. 


I. 


4. 


am  seriously  considering  dropping  out  or  quitting  .school  for  good 
I  am  considering  transferring  to  another  school  or  college  before 
the  end  ot  my  present  program  of  studies  .... 
I  may  drop  out  for  a  time,  hut  still  plan  to  complete  my  present 
program  ot  studies  at  this  institution  and  graduate  some  day 
I  am  fairly  certain  I  will  continue  at  this  sJhool  without  interruption 
until  I  finish  

I  plan  tQ  continue  study  in  a  graduate  program"  immediately" upon 
completion  of  undergraduate  work  

I  plan  to  finish  my  undergraduate  work,  then  ".someday  l"  hope  to  continue' 
study  in  a  graduate  program  


24 
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41.    How  do  you  feel  about  your  involvement  at  this  college  v/ith  students  of  a  racial  or 
ethnic  group  other  than  your  ov;n.  (Mark  only  one) 

1.  I  prefer  strongly  to  associate  with  people  of  my  own  race  or  ethnic  group   .  .  ( *  J 

2.  1  have  no  strong  preference,  but  generally  associate  with  people  of  my  own 

race  or  ethnic  group  [ » ] 

3.  I  generally  associate  more  with  students  of  different  racial  or  ethnic  25 
origins  than  with  students  like  me  [ » ] 

4.  1  have  no  preference  for  any  particular  racial  or  ethnic  group  ( *  1 


42.  Within  the  past  semester  or  term,  how  often  have  you 


Very 
often 


'1.      Read  a  single  assignment  three  or  more  times  .  .  .  1 

2.  Rewritten  a  paper  before  turning  it  in  [ 

3.  Failed  a  course  f  [ 

4.  Failed  to  turn  in  an  assignment  on  time  [ 

5.  Stayed  up  all  night  working  on  studies  [ 

6.  Read  something  for  a  course  that  was  not 
required  .'J*  [ 

7.  Turned  in  a  typed  term  paper  or  report  I 

8.  Debated  in  class  with  a  professor  [ 

9.  Made  an  appointment  with  a  teacher  to 

discuss  your  work  [ 

10.  Consulted  a  counselor  about  academic  work  ...  I 

1 1.  Received  help  from  a  tutor  [ 

12.  Made  a  top  grade  on  a  test  1 

13.  Spent  more  than  two  hours  at  one  time  in 

the  library  [ 

14.  Gone  to  a  psychologist  or  psychiatrist  for 

help  with  a  problem  [ 

15.  Tutored  another  student  (of  any  age  group)  .  .  .  .[ 

16.  ^    Come  late  to  class  ( 

17.  Put  in  extra  time  on  a  laboratory 

experiment  [ 

18.  Considered  dropping  out  of  school  1 

19.  Thought  about  graduate  study  [  ' 

20.  Joined  a  student  protest  or  demonstration  I  ' 

21.  Felt  that  a  professor  set  standards  too  high  ....  1  ' 

22.  Felt  adequately  prepared  when  entering  an 
examination  [  ' 

23.  Been  satisfied  with  your  grade  in  a  course  1 ' 


Often 

.  [']  . 
.  (']  . 
.['].. 
.['].  . 


1^1 


Sometimes 


['1 
.['1, 


[0. 


Seldom, 
or  never 

.  .  [  '  1  26 


.1'] 
.1-1 
.1-1 
1-1 

.[♦)31 
.  I-) 
.(♦) 

(') 

.  [  ♦  I  36 
.[') 

[') 

.[') 
hi 

h) 
h) 
I') 


46 


hi 

.l'M8 


o 
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43. 


Wilh  regard  to  your  life  and  work  in  this  college  so  far,  how  satisfied 


are  you  with: 


1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

■  6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

'  10. 
1 1. 

12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 


19. 
20. 


Neutral,  or 
No  Opinion 

.  .  .[']  .  .. 

....['].... 
...['].... 


.[']. 

.[']. 
.[']. 


to  get  along  on  ..'......[>  ]   [ ,  ]  r 

The  rules  and  regulations^of 


.[']. 


ERIC 


this  college  

The  administration 
(deans,  president) 

of  this  college  [')....,       [ «]  [  i] 

The  kind  of  work  and 
life  this  college  is 

preparing  you  for  [']  [»]  r ,] 

The  relationships  - 
.  between  students  of 
different  racial  origins' 

 '..f']  [*]  g3]3 


,[*]. 

I*] , 


Very  Somewhat 

Ti         ....  Satisfied  Satisfied 

The  capability  and  ouimicu 

knowledge  of  most 

teachers  f '  ]  .  ,  [  *  ] 

The  personal 
qualities  of  most 

teachers  [ « ]  [ ,  ] 

The  courses  you  have 

taken  thus  far  [ « ]  [i] 

Any  courses  you  must 

take  in  the  future  [»]  [*]  .  .  [*] 

-The  grades  you  have 

achieved  so  far  [  •  ]  [,]  [ ,  j 

The  opportunities 
you  have  for  self- 
expression   [»]  [x]  [,j 

The  chances  you  have 
to  conipleic  your 

college  program  f » ]  [,]  [ ,  ]  r , 

Your  personal  and   

intellectual  growth 

 f"^  f')  [']...  [-1 

Ine  general  iittitude  '    '  ' 

of  most  other. 

students  here  [  <  ]  [,] 

The  opportu nitres  for 

for  social  life  [  i  ]  [ .  ] 

The  room  or  place 

you  have  to  live  in  [•  ]  [.]  [,] 

Your  ability  to  con- 
centrate on  your 

 .'[•  ]  [.]  .  .  .[,] 

The  community  in 
which  (his  college 

is  located  [ .  ]  [ ,  ]  j ,  j 

Your  opportunrty  to 
participate  in 

athletics   [<  ]  [ ,] 

Opportunities  for 
getting  any  extra 
help  you  need  to 
stay  in  colllejje  and 

do  well   [•  1  .  .  f « ] 

The  money  you  have  • 


Somewhat  Very 
Dissatisfied  Dissatisfied 


.[•]. 
[•] 
,[•]. 


.[•]. 
[•]. 
[']. 


.[']. 
[']. 


.[')  49 


.  .['] 

■  [.') 

A'] 
.  I'] 

.  h] 

[.]  56 

.['] 
['] 
['] 


.('] 
.['] 
.['] 


.[']  [.]  66 

[']  I'] 


l-J. 
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44. 


Listed  below  are  several  student  services  or  programs  offered  at  some  colleges. 
For  each  listed  service,  please  do  the  following:  (I)  mark  whether  or  not  you 
know  if  such  a  service  is  readily  available  to  students  on  your  campus:  (11)  for 
every  service  that  you  know  to  be  available  on  your  campus,  mark  whether  or  not 
YOU'  have  used  that  service;  (111)  for  every  service  you  have  used,  indicate  '^""^ 
your  evaluation  of  the  help  you  received  from  the  .^Cfvice. 


2. 
3. 


5. 

.6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

•  19. 
20. 


(If  Yes 
Complete 
Column  11) 


Tutoring  by  other  —  — ^ 

students  [  >  ],69.[ » ] 

Tutoring  by  faculty  {•]..[•]■ 

Professional  counseling 

for  personal  problems  .  .  .  .[•]...  [» ] 

Professional  counseling 

on  job  or  career 

choices  .  .  :  [']..{') 

Professional  counseling 

on  academic  problems  ....[•]..{'} 

Professional  counseling 

on  financial  problems  ....[>]  .  .  [ '  ] 

Remedial  courses  [  •  ] .  .  [  •  ] 

Student  loan  or 

scholarship  ( '  ].76.[ » ] 

Work-Study  program  ....  [  •  ]  .  .  { » ] 
Student  Health  Services  .  .  ( •  ]  .  .  [ » ] 
Help  in  choosing  courses 
and  planning  my  program 

of  study  .  .  ;  [•]'..['] 

Independent  study.  [']!..[•] 

Honors  program  [ '  ]  si  [ » ] 

Cooperative  Work  Programs!  • ) .  .  [ '  ] 

Courses  or  programs  in 

reading  improvement  ....(•]..[»] 

Courses  or  programs  in 

improving  writing  skills  ...'[•]'..  [ » ) 

,  Assistance  in  finding 

housing  ':  [•]..[»} 

AssistanceMn  finding 

part-time  employment  ....[•]  86  [» ) 

Reduced  course  load  [']..[») 

Heritage  of  Minority 

-  Groups  ( '  ]  88  [ » ] 


I  11 

Provided  here?    Have  you  Participated? 


(IF  Yes 
C/Omplete 
Column  111) 

No  Yes 
[•] 

[•].  .  [') 
[•]  .  .  [0 

{•]. .  .[•) 

(•].  .  .  [•) 

(•]. .  .{'] 
[■]  .  .  [  ] 


How  Helpful? 


('] 


,  '01 


[•]..(] 


I  •  J.J06  J 
[•]    .  .  [') 

(•  ].  108  [»] 


Very     Somewhat  Not 
Helpful     Helpful  Helpful 

(•]  {']  [']  109 

[•]  [']....[') 

[•]  [']....■  (') 

'  [•]  (•].■.  ..  [') 

[•]  [']  [') 

[•]  ['].  .  .  .  [') 

[:1  [']  [') 

(•}  [»i  :  ['Jns 

{•)  [']  [') 

f']   [']....[') 

(•]  [']  (') 

[•]  [']  [') 

[■]  [»]  (']  121 

[•]  [']  .\  .  .  .('1  • 

[■]......  [']  (.]  1 

(•]  (0  ['] 

[■]  (']  ['] 

[■]  .      .  .[']  [') 

[-]  [']  ['•-] 

(■]  [0  .  .  .  .  ['J  G 
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21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 
28. 
29. 

^0. 
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■     I  .  ^11  III  . 

Provided  ncre?  ,  Have  you  Participated?       How  Helpful 

(If  Yes    Complete  (If  Yes  Complete 
Column  II)  *      Column  HI) 


Help"  in  deciding  whether 

to  go  to  graduate  school 

or  not  

Help  in  choosing  a 

graduate  school  

nHelp  in  learning  how  to 
*  study  more  efficiently  .  .  . 

Having  faculty  of  jliffer- 

ing  racial/or  ethnic 

background  ..  .   

Help  in  improving  my 
skills  in  working  with 

numbers  

Instruction  or  good  advice 
on  how  to  do  well  on 

tests   

Help  in  finding  a  job 

after  college  

Having  classes  with  small 

numbers  of  students  

Having  a  counselor  of 
your  own  rate  or  ethnic 
group  

Opportunities  to  get  to 
know  the  faculty  


1... 

]...['] 

1  16.[.] 


No  Yes 

[ '  ].  17 

(■]  .  . 

.  ( ■  l; .  . 

(■]..... 
[•].2i 

(•]... 
I'].  /. 
(-'].. 

(•]  .  . 

[  -  ]  26 


Very     Somewhat  Not 
Helpful      HfelpCul  Helpful 


[•]. 

('•V: 
(•]. 
[•1 . 


'(•'  1. 


]  27 


.[>] 


(■).•  ['J  ('I 

[■]  f']  ['J 

(•]  (']  f>l 


(•.]  ['J  [.) 

(  ■  ]  [  '  ]  ■  I  >  J  3G 
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45. 


For  each  of  the  special  distinctions  or  accomplishments  listed  below,  indicate  the  degree 
to  which  you  would  value  attaining  that  distinction. 


1.  Becoming  the  leader  of  a  student 
group  

2.  Winning  a  letter  or  position  on 

a  varsity  athletic  team  

3.  Receiving  recognition  for  a 
literary  composition,  art  work, 
music,  etc  

4.  Making  an  original  scientific 
discovery  

5.  Making  Dean's  List,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  or  similar  academic 
distinction  

6.  Helping  someone  have  a  meaning- 
ful religious  experience  

7.  Becoming  the  owner  or  manager  of 
a  profitable  business  on  or 

near  the  campus'  

S.    Helping  somcune  kick  the  drug 
.     habit  ."  

9.  Helping  someone  in  a  real  way 
who  needs  help  

10.  Winning  a  scholarship  that  would 
pay  your  full  tuitiotL  and  costs  .  .  .  . 

LI.    Getfing  admitted  tcf^  good 

graduate  school  


Value  very  Value 
highly  highly 

.  .  .  .[']., 


.[']. 


...[']. 

:..['].. 
.  .  A'].  . 
..['].. 
.  .  .['].  . 


Value 
somewhat 

...[•]... 


.[•]. 
(']. 

.[']. 
.[•] 


.(•]. 
.[•] 
.[•] 
.  [•]. 
.[*] 


Value  Value  not 
little         at  all 

.  .[•]  l']31 


..[']. 

.[']. 
.[']. 

.[•]. 
.[•]. 

.  [']. 
.[']. 
.[•]. 
[') 
.[•]. 


.[•] 
.['] 

.['] 
.['] 
.['] 
[•) 

[i]  47 
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46. 


F:l°:ad^r;teTndtt"  'S''"'^  l'^'  ^^"^  ^^^"^^^  ^^"^^"^^        ^•^-^  themselves, 

■true,  or  if  yo^'rfuTcerti  "  ^^"^^^"^  ^'^^  -  g^n-^"y  "ot 

Generally  Generally 

1.  I  feel  that  most  students  here  have  better  for  me  ^foT^me  Uncertain 
preparation  for  college  than  I  have                                   f .  i  r ,  T  ,  , 

2.  I  have  more  worries  than  most  students  'L  T  i  * 

3.  I  am  happy  most  of  the  time  .  .   J 

4.  Most  of  my  courses  are  pretty  boring  .   [  ' 

5.  Most  students  here  are  very  different  from  me    ^'^ 

in  what  they  like  and  value   r.i  r  ,  "  ,  . 

6.  I  feel  most  comfortable  here  with  students  of  

my  own  racial  or  ethnic  background  ....  r .  i  r , ,  ,  , 

7.  Other  students  here  seem  to  have  a  harder  time ^  ' '  ^  " 

gettmg  good  grades  than  I  do  r ,  i  r  , 

8.  My  social  life  here  is  a  very  rewarding  part  

^)f  college  life  for  mc   r , , 

9.  f  am  confident  about  my  chances  to  achieve 'a  

satisfying  and  rewarding  way  of  life  after  / 
college   ,  / 

1 0.  This  college  is  great  in  every  way'  for  me    ' ^ 

1 1 .  Most  students  score  lower  than  I  do  on  tests     ' "  ^ 

like  SAT,  ACT,  etc   r,  ,  , 

 I'  J  [']   (>J  58 


47.   During  the  time  you  were  in  elementary  school,  how  frequenily  did  the  folio 


I. 

■) 

3. 


wing  things  happen? 

/  Seldom 
Frequently       Sometimes        or  never 


One  or  both  parents  helped  me  with  school  work                    i.i  /     |.|  r  , 

C  ut  or  stayed  away  from  school  .  .  r,i ■  ■  ' 
Won  a  talent  contest  of  some  sort .    .  ' 


4.  One  or  both  of  my  parents  talked  with  niy 
teacher  or  teachers 


(■)  /...(')   (.]59 

(•)  (']..  ■■(, 

(■)  [')... .■.■....■.(.) 

.(■)  (']  [.] 


5.  Checked  out  books  from  the  school  library  f.l                 r.i  ,  . 

6.  Was  punished  by  a  parent  for  something  I  did  ■  h  "1 
/.   Got  in  trouble  with  a  tcacncr  or  school     ' '  ^ 

authorities  >   ,  , 

8.  Got  an  A  on  a  test  or  assignment    f .'  i '  '  L  i ! " ! 

9.  Got  a  bad  grade  on  a  test  or  assignment ...   h  fi*" 

Someone  in  my  family  read  to  me  .  i i ' 


10.  Someone  in  my  family  read  to  me  .  .  .  1 .  j )  ]\ } '  { 

11.  Practiced  with  a  musical  instrument ...   J " 

1 2.  Took  dance  lessons  outside  of  school  .    " 

13.  AttendedreIigiousservK.es  ,  ,  |  ''^ 

14.  Missed  school  because  of  illness  ' '  ! ' ' 

15.  Went  to  bed  hungry  '  ' I   ' '  J  I '  J 

J  6.   Got  in  fights  with  others  near  my'own  age ' ! f '  l ! " ! 

7.   Looked  up  something  in  an  encyclopedia   .  \]\ ! " 

18.  Worked  at  some  regularjob  (paper  route,  baby  '  

sitting,  etc.)  for  pay   r  i  ,  , 

19.  Watched  television  ..  .  '   '   i ' ' 

20.  Had, a  teacher  I  liked  a  lot  ., ' ['] 

 I    J  I  '  J  (  '  )  78 

537 
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48.  Of  the  activities  listed,  mark  (I)  all  those  which  you  engaged  in  while  still  in  high  school  and  (II) 
those  you  have  engaged  in  since  coming  to  college. 

I  n 

Did  while  Have  done 

*in  while  in 

High  School      .  College 

1 .  Visited  an  art  gallery  [  •  ]  79   [ » )  m 

2.  Given  blood  ( t  ]  [  ,  ] 

3.  ^  Gohe  to  a  play  [  1  j  [ ,  ] 

4.  Written  a  story  for  my  own  amusement  [  •  ]  [  .  J 

5.  Written  a  poem  for  my  own  amusement  [  •  j  [  .  J 

6.  Made  a  speech  before  a  group  ..."  [  •  j  [ .  J  122 

7.  Traveled  outside  my  home  state  [ .  ]  [  » ]  1 

8.  Sung  in  a  choir,  gospel  chorus,  or  glee  club  [ '  )  86   [  •  J 

9.  Vui  money  in  a  hank  [  «  )  [1] 

10.  Discussed  a  plan  to  make  money  with  a  friend  [•  j  [  •) 

I  I.  Spent  more  than  S50  on  clothes  in  a  week  -  M   [  •  j 

1 2.  Hitchhiked  somewhere  [ .  )  [  •  ]  <; 

13.  Had  a  physical  examination  by  a  doctor  [ '  j  91  [  • ) 

14.  Visited  a  dentist  for  checkup  or  dental  work  [ »  )  [  • ) 

I  5.  Attended  a  meeting  for  a  political  candidate  (not  a  student)  [  •  j  [  •  J 

16.  Listened  to  a  speech  by  the  President  of  the  U.S  [']...........[') 

17.  Made  as  much  as  S50  for  a  week^s  work  [  •  )   [  •  J  11 

18.  Gone  somewhere  by  bus  oi^  train  [ '  j  96  [  •  J 

19.  Gone  somewhere  by  plane  .   [  •  )  [ .  j 

20.  Prayed  (not  including  grace  before  meals)  [  •  j  [  •  J 

2L  Played  in  a  band  or  an  orchestra  [  •  )  [ . ) 

22.  Gone  to  a  classical  music  concert  [  •  j  [  •  J 

23.  Gone  to  a  jazz  concert  [ '  )  101  ( •  J 

24.  Won  an  office  or  leadership  position  in  school  [  •  j  [  •  J 

25.  Made  an  ariicle  of  clothing  .■  [  •  )  

lb.  Played  a  musical  instrument  '  [ » )   [  .  J 

27.  Given  money  or  time  to  charily  [ . )  [  •  J  '-i* 

28.  Been  active  in  a  student  movement  group  [  •  ]  106  [  « ] 

29.  Stayed  up  all  niglit  on  a  party  or  social  activity  [  • )  [  .  ] 

30.  Had  dinnei  with  a  date  [  .  )  [  . ) 

31.  Repaired  a  car.  appliance,  or  mechanical  equipment  [  •  ]  [  .) 

32.  Attended  religious  services  regularly  [ . )  [  •)  26 

33.  Worked  in  a  selling  job  of  any  type  [  •  j  ni  (  • ) 

,  34.  Had  psychotherapy  [ ,  ]  (  . ) 

35.  Helped  another  student  with  his  school  work  j  [  •  j 

36.  Read  poetry  on  my  own  time  [  1  j  [ « ) 

37.  Read  scientific  articles  on  my  own  time  [ .  )  [  •  j 

38.  Read  biographies  on  my  own  time  [•]  iie  ........[:  j  32 
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49.  Outside  of  class  assignments,  how  frequently  do  you  read: 
i 


Regularly  or  Seldom 
,    „  frequently  Sometimes  or  never 

fP^*^---;  (']  [.]  (.]33 

2.  Modem  novels   [ ,  j  \\  \\ 

3.  Science  fiction  ...  ,   r.i ' i r  I 

4-  Plays  '  [.]  :  : 

5.  Scientific  articles   '  '  f .  1 i r  *  i 

6.  Histories  t^j  {}\  ; 

7.  Books  expressing  political  thought .  .  f  •  1 f !  1  '  '  ' r  I 

8.  Biographies  '''.'■■■'.'.".'.['] [,] L1 

?.   Essays  on  some  serious  topic   .  [ « j r ,  i V  \ 

 '■■'■'■''.'.'.\'.''.'a^\\\\::::::aa 


50.  How  frequently  do  you  read: 

Regulariy  or  Seldom 

,                   '                                                 frequently  Sometimes  or  never 

1.  News  magazines  like  r/we,  A^ew5eeyt       ...                   [.]  r  i  r  i 

2.  Magazines  like  Playboy   (\  ] 

3.  Student  newspaper   ( i  ] \\  \ r j 

4.  The  sports  section  of  a  daily  newspaper  ........[.] L  )  f , 

5.  The  editorial  section  of  a  daily  newspaper  '     [ « J \z  \ \\  \ 

6.  The  front  page  of  a  daily  newspaper                          [  •  ] L  3 1 

7.  Women's  magazines  like  Vogue.  Seventeen     .  .  ( .  ] [,{ ,  ] 

8.  Magazines  like  Mad  Magazine   ( ,  ] i  j  \\ 

9.  Sports  or  outdoor  magazines   .  .   [ ,  ] \A M 

1 0.  Magazines  like  Popular  Mechanics  [ .  ] ' L  }  \ 

11.  Magazines  like  Atlantic  Monthly  ......[•] \t\ r  *  ]  ^ 

1 2.  Magazines  like  Saturday  Review  [ .  ] !  i r ,  ] 

1 3.  Magazines  like  Life  ........[.] hi  \l] 

14.  Magazines  like  the  New  Republic  .  .  .  .   [.] L] I' 

15.  An  ''underground''  newspaper   (.] r  J  \[l 

16.  Magazines  like  Holiday  or  National  Geographic   ] L  \]\ 

1 7.  Comic  books   ...  "  '  "  r  1  ^  J  i  *  J 


18,-  Movement  literature 


N  f^]  


19.  Magazines  like  Hbony  [  [  .  ] I  | 

20.  Magazines  like  Ramparts  [ » ] L  ] 

2!.   Magazines  like  The  Black  Scholar     .  .  .  .[•] [^] \[ 
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.51.  Below  is  a  list  of  names  of  represenUtives  of  cultural  change  in  America  in  the  last  two  decades. 
Tell  how  you  feel  about  the  importance  of  what  each  has  accomplished. 

I  feel  his  or  her  accomplishments  are 


\  don't 
know  much 
about  him 


of  the  greatest 
importance  or 
significance 


of  some 
importance 


of  limited 
importance 


1.  Reies  Lcpez  Tijerina  . 

2.  Jonas  Salk  

3.  C  P.  Snow  

4.  Bob  Dylan  

5.  John  F.  Kennedy  .  .  .  . 

6.  Abbie  Hoffman  

7.  Oral  Roberts  

8.  Eric  Hoffer  

9.  William  Buckley  

10.  Ralph  Nader  

1 1.  Luis  Valdez  

12.  Christian  Barnard  .  .  .  , 

13.  Cardinal  Cushing  .  .  .  . 

14.  Mao  Tse-Tung  

15.  Martin  Luther  King  .  . 

16.  Tom  Dooley  

17.  Andrew  Wyeth  

18.  Ralph  Bunch  

.19.  Stokely  Carmichael  .  . 

20.  Betty  Friedan  

21.  Werner  VonBraun  .  .  . 

22.  Mario  Savio  

23.  Malcolm  X  

24.  Bill  Cosby  

25.  Fidel  Castro  

26.  Norman  Mailer  

27.  Whitney  Young  

28.  •  Cesar  Chavez  

29.  Billy  Graham  

30.  Angela  Davis  

31.  Mohammed  Ali  .  .  .  .  . 

32.  Norman  Vincent  Peale 

33.  Neil  Armstrong  

34.  Max  Lerner  

35.  Gloria  Steinem  

36.  J.  D.  Salinger  


64 


71 


81 


91 


99 
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0MB  #  Sl-S~72021 
Approval  Expires  6/30/72 


gtudent  Interview  Schedule 

Date 


Interviewer's  Name 


Interviewer's  Mailing  Address 


Name  and  Address  of  Institution 


^*    P^^st  let's  talk  about  your  high  school:    Tell  me  something  about  it. 


I  THE  RESPONDENT  MAY  SPEAK  UP  IMMEDIATELY  AND  SPONTANEOUSLY'     IF  NOT  ~l 
AS  A  LEAD  ASK  '  *  I 


1. 

Where  Located  (Town,  State)? 



Years 
Attended? 

iype  Community  (Rural,  Urban, 
Small, i^own.  Reservation,  etc) 

Number 
of 

Students? 

 ■  i 

-  ^ 

What  was  the  racial  or  ethnic  mix  ir.  your  high  school? 


Types  (Race/Ethnic) 

Approx.  Numbers 

A-68 
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*  *  * 


3.    How  well  did  your  high  school  education  prepare  you  for  college? 


VERY 
IMPORTANT! 


j  PROBE  FOR  SPECIFICS.  BE  SURL  TO  GET  COMMENTS  ON  STRENGTfIS  AND 
!  i  WEAKNESSES  OF  UlCU  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  


WEAKNESSES 


STRENGTHS 


How  could  your  high  school  be  improved,  how  could  it  have  given  you  a 
better  preparation  for  college? 


What  grade  best  represents  your  overaH  grade-average  in  high  school? 
(Rank  in  class  at  graduation  of   Number  of  Students) 


Do  you  think  this  is  a  fair  representation  of  your  ability? 


YES. 

NO.    Miy  not? 
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5.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  awards  or  special  recognition  (Scholastic,  Athletic, 
blected  or  Appointed  Position,  etc.)?    [BE  SPECIFIC] 

 NO 

 YES  [LIST]   . 


II. 


»  IMPORTANT! 

\ 


^Z^''^.°1  ^°  college  scene,  how  did  you  decide  to  go  to  college? 
(When  did  you  first  start  to  think  of  going  to  college?)   


I  IMPORTANT!  BE  SURE  TO  GET  COMICTS.  BE  AS  SPECIFIC  AS  POSSIBLE 
IIFNECESSARY  ASK  QUESTION  IN  A  DIFFERENT  WAY.  


IF  THE  QUESTIONS  BELOW  ARE  NOT  ANSWERED  IN  THE  FREE  RESPONSE  ABOVE.  ASK 
THEM  NOW: 


1.  How  did  you  choose  this  particular  college?    [BE  SPECIFIC!] 
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Why  do  you  feel  it  is  important  (or  necessary)  to  go  to  college? 
(Wliat  do  you  mean  by  that?    Is  there  anything  else?) 


3.  Who  (or  what)  encouraged  or  influenced  you  the  most  in  your  general 
college  plans?    (Teacher(s),  parent,  friend(s),  programs  such  as 
counceling.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Upward  Bound,  organizations 
such  as  ASPIRA,  NSSFNS,  etc.,  own  decision,  etc.) 


4.  Did  you  participate  in  a  pre-college  program  designed  to  help 
students  who  are  going  to  (any)  college,  such  as  Project 
Opportunity,  Talent  Search,  Upward  Bound,  Transitional  Year 
Program,  Project  Hope  or  Open,  etc.? 

  NO.     [IF  NO,  GO  TO  QUESTION  D.,  p. 5] 

YES.    Which  program (s)*?  


A,  KTiat  effect  did  this  have  on  your  decision  to  go  to  college? 


B.  Wliat  effect  did  this  have  on  your  decision  to  come  to  this 
particular  college?    [BE  SPECIFIC! ] 
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C.    What  were  the  major  strengths  and/or  weaknesses 
of  the  [name]  program (s)? 


WEAKNESSES 


STRENGTHS 


HOW  COULD  THE  PROGRAM  HAVE  BEEN  INPROVED 
OR  MADE  MORE  EFFECTIVE? 


ASK  ONLY  IF  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  4  ON  PREVIOUS  PAGE  WAS  "NO" 


D.     Did  your  high  school  have  programs  like^this? 


NO. 


YES.    What  students  participated  in  the  program(s) 
[give  program  name]?    How  were  they  selected? 


III.  JVhat  do  you  think  of  this  school?    (What  is  your  general  impression 
of  [name]  school?)  , 


PROBE  FOR  IMPRESSIONS  AND  ATTITUDE  TOWARD: ||       [QUALITY  OF,  ATTITUDE  TOWARD 


ERIC 


OTHERS,  ETC.] 

1.  Students 


2.  Faculty 
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3.  Administration 


4,  Quality  of  education  (Does  it  meet  your  standards  for  quality?) 
[BE  SPECIFIC!]  


5.  General  school  or  college  environment 


6.  Generally  speaking,  what  would  you  say  are  the  most  outstanding 
and  exciting  things  about  this  school?  (Is  there  anything  else?) 


A.  What  major  improvements  or  changes  would  you  like  to  see 
made  here?  [BE  SPECIFIC!]  


B,  Who  (Students,  Faculty,  Department  Heads,  President, 
Board  of  Trustees,  etc.)«  is  likely  to  see  that  these 
improvement?  are  made?    


[Probe  for  examples  of  how  scHoo^  could  be  more  effective,   bi  sphciHC^ 


7.  How  do  you  feel  about  your  life  in  college  thus  far? 
[BE  SPECIFIC!]   


ERIC 


'  PROBE  FOR  CLUES  AS  TO  WHETHER  OR  NOT  THE  RESPONDENT  IS  COMFORTABLE  AND 
HAPPY  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ENVIRONMENT.   


HAPPY  (COMFORTABLE) 
BECAUSE!  WHY! 


UNHAPPY  (UNCOMFORTABLE) 
BECAUSE!  WHY! 


HOW  COULD  THE  SITUATION(S)  BE  IMPROVED  TO  MAKE  THINGS 
BETTER  FOR  YOU  HERE? 


8.  IVhat  is  the  racial  or  ethnic  mix  among  the  student  body  here? 
[ALSO]    Are  there  many  physically  handicapped  students? 


IN  BOTH  SITUATIONS  GIVE  TYPES  AND  NUMBERS. 


TYPES 


S47 


APPROX.  NUMBERS 
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9.  How  freely  do  you  associate  with  other  students  who  may  be 
different'  from  yourself- -that  is,  racially,  socially,  or 
economically,  and/ or  those  who  may  be  physically  handicapped? 

.     [PROBEl]     [BE  SPECIFIC!]  


ASK  ONLY  I£  APPROPRIATE  OR  UNANSWERED  ABOVE: 
Are  any. of  your  close  friends  different  in  any  of  these  ways 
from  you?    What  do  you  think  about  students  and  others 
associating  with  different  types'  of  people?    Have  you 
changed  in  this  regard  since  you  have  been  in  college?  


VERY  - 
IMPORTANT! 


, IV .    Since  you  have  been  in  college: 

1,  What  grade  best  represents  V^pur  overall  grade  average? 


A,  .Do  you  think  this  is  an  accurate  representation  of 
your  ability?  ^ 
 YES, 

NO.    Why  not?   


B.  How  do  your  grades  in  college,  up  to  this  point,  compare  to 
your  overall  high  school  grades?  (Better,  worse,  about  the 
same)  

[IF  DIFFERENT,  ASK]    What  accounts  for  the  difference? 


s  .  ■ — - 

<                                          '                                        "  ' 
C.  Since  your  first  term  in  college,  have  your  grades  improved, 
gotten  worse  or  remained  the  same?  


ERIC 


[IF  DIFFERENT,  ASK]  What  accounts  for  the  difference? 

 :  ^  
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■   *  *  * 

VERY 
IMPORTANT!/ 


,2.  Have  you  participated  in  any  special  program  (counseling,  honor  program, 
tutorial,  remedial  courses --credit  or  non-credit,  work  study',  -reduced 
course  loan,  reading  or  other  special  classes)?  [REPEAT  QUESTION!] 


■REPEAT 

THE 
QUESTION! 


_N0.  [SKIP  TO  ITEM  6,  p.  10] 
JES.      [BE  SURE  TO  GET:] 


NAME  OF  PROGRAM/COURSE 

PURPOSE  OR  DESCRIPTION 

i 

NUMBER 
PARTICIPANTS 

y 

• 

> 

% 

/ 

3.  Special  strengths  and/or  weaknessos  of  the  prograni(s): 


A.  How  could  the  program  or  activity  be  improved? 
[BE  SPECIFIC] 


PROGRAMS 

WEAKNESSES 

STRENGTHS 

«v 

t 

B.  What  other  kinds  of  programs  do  you  think-  would  be 
helpful  to  students  here? 


ERIC 
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C.  How  have  you  personally  changed  because  of  this  program 
or  activity?  (Think  carefully!)  How  valuable,  was  it  to 
you?  Is  there  anything?  In  what  way?)  


4.  How  much  voice  do  the  students  have  in  what  is  going  on  in  this 
program? 

[PROBE  FOR  AN  OPINION! ] (Are  there  advisory  committees,  curriculum 
arid  admissions  committees,  etc.  that  include  the  students?) 
[PROBE  FOR  SPECIFICS!]  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Why  is  that  so? 
Is  there  anything  else? 


5.  What  is  the  extent  of  community  (off  campus)  participation  in  the 
operation  of  special  programs  


6.  Are  there  other  special  programs  or  activities  at  this  college  that 
you  know  about  but  do  not  participate  in? 

A.   [IF  NO]  Do  you  think  ther6  should  be?  (What  kinds?  For  >rfiom?) 
[RECORD  RESPONSE  BELOW  AND  SKIP  TO  QUESTION  V,  p.  11] 


B.  [IF  YES]  Give  name  of  program,  describe  briefly,  and  tell  who 
participates  in  it.  


C.  What  do  you  think  of  these  programs?  [BE  SPECIFIC!]  (Are  they 
helpful?  What  other  academic  or  special  programs  would  you  like 
to  see  on  this  campus?)  
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D.  Do.  you  know  any  students  who  were  participants  in  special 
programs  who  have  left  the  program  or  left  the  school? 

 NO.  * 

 YES.  Why?  


.What  about  the  social  life  on  this  campus?    Is  it  more  or  less  the  same 

tor  ALL  students  -  the  poor  student,  the  physically  handicapped  students,  etc.? 


t  BE  AS  SPECIFIC  AS  POSSIBLE.     IF  IT  SEEKgCLEARER,  GIVE  EXAMPLESTI 


Are  you  a  member  of  any  ethnic  unity  groups  or  any  associations  for  the 
physically  handicapped?    (e.g.  United  Mexican -American  Society,  Black  Student 
Union    Native  Federation .  March  of  Dimes.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society, 
etc.).    Are  you  a  member  of  any  other  groups  for  minority  or  handicapped  students? 

 NO.   [SKIP  TO  QUESTION  VII.  p.  12] 

 YES. [BE  SPECIFIC!     SEE  BELOW] 


ORGANIZATION 


PURPOSE 
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YOUR  POSITION/RO LE 
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1.    What  attracted  you  to  this  group  in  the  first  place?    (Why  did 
you  select  to  participate  in  it?)     [PROBE 1] 


2.    As  a  member,  what  are  some  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
group  or  organization?  ,  ^ 


REPEAT 
THE 
QUESTION! 


VII.    From  the  list  I  am  about  to  read  to  you,  tell  me  which  things  have 
caused  you  some  worry,  no  worry  at  all,  or  a  great  deal  of  worry. 

Listen  carefully  and  reply  with  some,  none,  or  a  great  deal  and  tell 

why  (in  what  way)  it  has  caused  you  worry.    [USE  THE  LETTERS  S,  N,  AND  A.] 


WHY? 

1.  Course  work  in  general 

 2.  Studying  (not  enough  time, 

place,  how  to) 

 3.  Research;  writing  in  general 

4.  Extra  curricular  activities 

(student  government,  clubs,  etc.) 

5.  Social  life,  dating,  parties 

6.  Finances  (school  expenses,  general 
expenses,  etc.) 

7.  Family  concerns  (pressures') 

8.  Close  friendships  with 

students  (too  few,  too  many) 

9.  Getting  acquainted  with  wide 
variety  of  students 

 ^10.  Being  away  from  home 

 ^11.  Drugs 

 ^12.  Self-discovery,  self-insights 

 13.  Feeling  at  home  here,  newness  of 

college  environment 

t:'  ^ 
^  %} 

14.  Possibility  of  failing 

 ^15.  Working  (part-time,  etc.) 
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1.  Beyond  all  of  tlie  things  we  have  talked  about,  are  there  any  other 
things  that  concern  you  a  great  deal  at  this  point  in  your  life 
Csocial.  personal,  financial,  etc.)?  (What  do  you  mean  by  that?) 


2.   [IF  NOT  ANSWERED  ABOVE  ASK  NOW]  In  the  world  or  society  at  large, 
what  concerns  you?  ,  ^<^^&^» 


3.  Are  any  of  these  concerns  (personal  or  other)  particularly  pressing 
at  this  time?    [ASK]  (In  what  way?  >Vhat  do  you  mean  by  Sa^?) 


VIII.    What  is  your  major  field  of  study  (or  major  interest)? 


^  "  future?  ^^"^  working  in  this  area  in  the  not-too-distant 
 Why  not?  (Wliat  do  you  plan  to  do?  When?) 


Yes.  In  what  capacity? 
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(IF  NOT  ANSWERED  ALREADY,  ASK]  What  occupation  or  career  do  you  actually 
think  you  will  be  working  in  the  more  distant  future  (your  long-range 
desire)? 


Given  this  goal,  what  educational  or  other  experiences  do  you  consider 
highly  relevant  (valuable,  necessary)  in  order  to  realize  your  plan? 
(Miat  do  you  need?) 


(ir  NOT  ANSWERED  ALREADY,  ASK]  How  far  in  school  do  you  plan  to  go? 
(Long  range  and  immediate  plans).   [BE  SPECIFIC! ] 


T 


Have  you  ever  seriously  considered 
another  college?  (Why?  Wliat  do  you 

 [SKIP  TO  NEXT  QUESTION] 

 YES.     [ANSWER  BELOW] 


quitting  school  or  transferring  to 
think  you  will  actually  do?) 


CONSIDERED 


WHY? 


WHAT  DO  YOU  Til  INK 
YOU  WILL  ACTUALLY  DO? 
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IX.    Thinking  seriously,  now  that  you  have  been  in  college  for  a  while,  how 
have  you  changed  personally?  (Your  Ideas?  Thoughts?  Outlook?  Plans? 
Hopes?  What  has  your  college  career  done  for  you  up  to  this  point?) 


INTERVIEWER'S  COMMENTS: 


^APr-rLr^Tr"  'rJ"^  ^II^-^Tc^"'  INSTITUTION?  IS  HE/SHE  ENTHUSIASTIC,  HOSTILE, 

m^i?oA-JnV  ^  ^v'rv.n  y^'^  "^^^  ™^  STUDENT'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  INTERVIEW;  e.g. 
COOPERATIVE,  ANXIOUS,  HOSTILE,  ETC.?]  ^ 


[OTHER  SUMMERIZING  REMARKS!    USE  THE  BACK  OF  THIS  PAGE  IF  NEEDED.] 


5 
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X.    Basic  Biographical  Information:     (TO  BF.  COMPLETED  BY  STUDENT) 


2. 


1.  Sex: 


1.  Male   (  ) 

2,  Female   (  ) 

Age  at  last  birthday: 

16  or  under   (  ) 

2.  17   (  ) 

3.  18   (  ) 

4.  19   (  ) 

5.  20.  ■   (  ) 

6.  21   (  ) 

7.  22   (  ) 

8.  23.   (  ) 

9.  24  or  older   (  ) 

Marital  Status  : 

1.  Single   (  ) 

2.  Married-   (  ) 

3.  Widowed   (  ) 

4.  Divorced   (  ) 

5.  Separated   (  ) 


4. 


5. 


How  many  persons  do  you 
support  or  help  support? 
(include  yourself) 


1. 

(  ) 

2. 

(  ) 

3. 

(  ) 

4. 

Three   

(  ) 

5. 

Four  or  more  

(  ) 

> 

What  is  your  native  language? 

1. 

(  ) 

2. 

Spanish   

(  ) 

3. 

(  ) 

4. 

(.) 

Race  or  Ethnic  Group: 

1. 

Nat'ive  American  ,( Indian) .  . 

(  ) 

2. 

Black  or  Afro-American.   .  . 

(  ) 

3. 

Chicane  (Mexican-Aiiiorican)  . 

(  ) 

4. 

Wliite  (Caucasian)  .   .  ■.   .  '  . 

(  ) 

5. 

(  ) 

6. 

(  ) 

7. 

(  ) 

8. 


9. 


10. 


Are  you  a  veteran  of  the  IJ.  S. 
Armed  Services? 


1.  Yes. 

2.  No  . 


Do  you  have  any  of  the  following 
physical  handicaps?    (Check  all  that 
apply) 


(  ) 
(  ) 


Legally  blind  (  ) 

Complete  loss  of  sight  .  .  .  |.  .  (  ) 

Legally  deaf  \-() 

Complete  loss  of  hearing  ..}.() 
Severe  speech  impediment  ..!.() 
Loss  of  free  use  of  one  or 

both  arms  (  ) 

Loss  of  free  use  of  one  or 

both  legs  (  ) 

Handicap  requiring  use  of 

Kheel chair  (  ) 

I  have  none  of  the  above 

handicaps  (  ) 


How  many  hours  per  week  do  you 
work  for  pay? 


1. 
2 . 
5 . 
4. 
5. 
6. 


8. 


1. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
(). 


None  .  .  . 

I-  5.  .  .  . 
6-10  .   .  . 

II-  20,  .  . 
21-30.  .  . 
51  or  more 


Please  make  the  best  estimate  you 
can  of  your  famiiys  total 
income  for  last  year  (1971). 
Include  money  earned  by  anyone 
who  contributed  to  the  total  family 
income . 

1.  Less  thari  $2,000   

2.  $2,000  %o  $2,SP£)9  

3.  $3,000  to  $4,499   

4.  $4,S00  to  $5,999   '  .   .  . 

5.  $6,000  to  $7  ,499   

6.  $7,500  to  $9,999   

7.  $10,000  to  $14,999   

8.  $15,000  to  $24,999   

9.  $25,000  or  more  


ERIC 
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11. 


12. 


How  much  formal  education  do  your  parents  or 
guardians  have?-    Indicate  only  the  highest 
level  (i.e.  mark  only  one  alternative  in 
each  column) . 


1. 

^  • 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


9. 


No  formal 


Business  or  trade  school   

Some  college   

Finished  college  (four  years)  

Attended  graduate  or  professional  school 
(e.g.,  law  or  medical  school)  but  did  not 
attain  a  graduate  or  professional  degree  . 
Attained  a  graduate  or  professional  degree 
(e.g. ,  MA,  PhD,  MD)  


Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the  current 
(or  most  recent)  occupation  of  your  parents 
(or  guardians)?    Mark  one  in  each  column. 


1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


8. 


9. 


Unskilled  worker,  laborer,  farm  worker, 

domestic,  waitress   

Semiskilled  worker,  machine  operator,  seamstress  . 
Service  worker  (policeman,  fireman,  nurse, 

military  noncommissioned  officer,  etc.)  

Skilled  worker  or  craftsman  (carpenter, 

electrician,  plumber,  etc.)  

Salesman,  bookkeeper,  secretary, 

office  worker,  etc  

Owner,  manager,  partner  of  a  small  business  or 
farm;  lower-level  government  official,  military 

commissioned  officer   

Professional  typically  requiring  a  bachelor's 

or  master's  degree  (engineer,  school  teacher,  etc.) 

Owner  or  high-level  executive  of  large 

business,  high-level  government  agency, 

large  agriculture  enterprise,  etc.  \   

Profession  typically  requiring  an  advanced  degree 
(doctor,  lawyer,  college  professor,  etc.)     .  .  .  .  . 


Father 

Mother 

•  ( )  .  . 

•  .   (  ) 

.  .  (  ) 

•  •  (  ) 

•  .  (  ) 

•  .   (  ) 

•  .  (  ) 

r  1 
•    •    (.  J 

.    .    (  ) 

.         (  ) 

Father 

Mother 
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IS.    Indicate  the  extent  of  support  that  you  have  received 
from  the  following  sources  while  attending  college 
(mark  one  column  for  each  source  of  su})port). 

More 


All 


than 
half 


Not  half 
but  mere 
than  1/4 


Less 
than 
1/4 


None 


1. 

Parents,  guardians,  or 

other  relatives   

( 

)  . 

.  .( 

).  . 

.  .  .  ( 

).  . 

.  .  ( 

).  . 

.  (  ) 

2. 

Wife  or  husband  ■ . 

( 

)  . 

•   •  ( 

).  . 

.  .  .  ( 

).  . 

.  .  ( 

).  . 

.  (  ) 

3. 

Off -campus  job  

( 

)  . 

•  .( 

).  . 

.  .  .  ( 

).  . 

.  .  ( 

). 

.  (  ) 

4. 

( 

)  . 

.  .( 

).  . 

.  .  .  ( 

).  . 

.  .  ( 

).  - 

.  (  1 

5. 

On-campus  job  (not  work-study).  . 

( 

)  . 

.  .( 

).  . 

.  .  .  ( 

).  . 

•  .  ( 

).  . 

.  (  ) 

6. 

( 

)  . 

.  .( 

).  . 

.  .  .  ( 

).  . 

.  .  ( 

).  . 

.  (  ) 

7. 

GI  Bill,  ROTC,  or  other 
military  associated 

assistance  (not  loan)   

( 

)  . 

.  .( 

).  . 

.  .  .  ( 

).  . 

•  .  C 

).  . 

.  (  ) 

8. 

State  or  government  grant  (gift) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

9. 

( 

)  . 

.  .( 

).  . 

.  .  .  ( 

).  . 

.  .  ( 

).  . 

.  (  ) 

10. 

( 

)  . 

•  .( 

).  . 

.  .  .  ( 

).  • 

.  .  (■ 

.  (  ) 

11. 

( 

)  . 

•  .( 

).  . 

.  •  .  ( 

)•  . 

.  .  ( 

).  . 

.  (  ) 

12. 

( 

)  . 

.  .( 

).  . 

.  .  .  ( 

).  . 

.  .  ( 

}.  . 

.  (  ) 

13. 

( 

)  . 

.  .( 

).  - 

.  .  .  ( 

).  . 

.  .  ( 

).  . 

.  (  ) 

14.  In  what  setting  did  you  group    (or  spend  most  of 
your  life). 

1.  A  city  of  more  than  500,000   

2.  A  suburb  of  a  city  of  more  than  500,000   

3.  A  city  of  50,000  to  500,000   

4.  A  suburb  of  a  city  of  50,000  to  500,000  .   

5.  A  city  or  town  of  10,000  to  50,000  

6.  A  town  of  less  than  10,000   

7.  A  farm,  ranch,  or  other  open  location   

15.  Have  you  ever  lived  in  any  of  the  areas  named  below? 
Please  check  ajl^l_  that  apply. 

1.  Model  cities  area  (  ) 

2.  Federal  housing  project    (  ) 

3.  Reservation  (  ) 

4.  Farm  ,  (  ) 

5.  Boarding  school  for  a  specified 
handicapped  group  (school  for  the 

blind,  deaf,  etc.)  (  )    Please  specify 
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16.    Where  are  you  living  this  term?  ' 

1.  College  dormitory  or  apartment   * 

2.  Fraternity  or  sorority  house   

3.  Cooperative  

4.  Boarding  house   

5.  At  home  with  parents  

6.  With  relatives  or  family  friends   

7.  Private  room  off  campus   

8.  Private  apartment  off  campus 

9.  Other  


Pleasespecify 


17.    What  is  your  class  in  school? 

1 .  Freshman   

2.  Sophomore  

3.  Junior   

4.  Senior   


APPENDIX  B 
Student  Interview  Sample 
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INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  STUDENT  INTERVIEW  SAMPLE 


ALABAMi\ 

Alabama  State  University 
Miles  College 

ARI^NSAS 

Southern  State  College* 

CALIFORNIA 

California  State  Polytechnic 

College  at  Pomona 
Deganawidah  at  Quetzalcoatl 
Hartnell  College 
Pomona  College 
San  Diego  State  College* 
Shasta  College 
University  of  California  at 
Berkeley* 

CONNECTICUT 

University  of  Connecticut 
Wesleyan  University* 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
D.  C.  Teachers  College 
Federal  City  College 

FLORIDA 

Bethune-Cookman  College 
Miami-Dade  Junior  College*^ 
University  oi  Miami 

CiLORGiA 

Clark  Coilege>^ 

I 

ILLINOIS 

University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago  Circle* 

INDIANA 

Indiana  University  at  South  Bend* 
IOWA 

Indian  Hills  Community  College 
at  Centerville 

KANSAS 

Wichita  State  University* 

KEN*£UCKY 

Alice  Lloyd  College 


LOUISIANA 

Louisiana  State  University  at- 
Alexandria 

MARYLAND 

Towson  State  College 
University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park 

MICHIGAN 

Calvin  College* 

Northern  Michigan  University 

MINNESOTA 

Macalester  College*? 

MISSISSIPPI 

Coahoma  Junior  College 

MISSOURI 

Southwest  Baptist  College 

MONTANA 

Eastern  ^Montana  College 

NEW  JERSEY 

Drew  University^* 
Glassboro  State  College 

NEW  MEXICO 

College  ^pf  Santar  Fe 

NEW  YORK 

Borough  of  Manhattan  Community 
College 

Fordham  University  (Malcolm  Kinp) 
Manhattanville  College 
Stnten  Island  Community  College 
State  University  College  at  Buffalo 
SUNY  at  Stonybrook 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Barbeir-Scotia* 

Southeastern  Community  College 
St.  Andrews  College 

OHIO 

Central  State  University 
Wright  State  University  ^ 
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OKLAHOMA 

Conners  State  Colleg^  of 

Agriculture 
Langs ton  University 

OREGON 

Oregon  Technical  Institute 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Swarthmore 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Rhode  Island  College* 

^    SOUTH  DAKOTA 
C>        University  of  South  Dakota* 

c  TENNESSEE 
— — Fisk  University 

TEXAS 

Southern  Methodist  University* 
St.  Mary's  University*  - 
Tarleton  Stat^  College 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia  Union  University 

WASHINGTON 

Big  Bend  Community  College 
Seattle -Central  CoimnunXty  College 

WEST  vir:ginia 

West  Virginia  State  College* 


WISCONSIN 

University  of  Wisconsin  at 
River  Falls 

WYOMING 

'    University  of  Wyoming* 


*Institutions  in  the  site  visit  ,^ample, 

^  tlnstitutions  origfnally  declining  and  replaceci  by  other  Institutions, 

^    but  later  participating  in  a  limited  fashion  in  the  evaluation. 
\ 
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.   '  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE 

ALABAMA 

Auburn  University 

ARIZONA 

Cochise  College  . 
University  of  Arizdna 

CALIFORNIA 

California  State  College  at 

Los  Angeles* 
Cypress  .College^' 
Nairol^i  College*^ 
Stanislaus  State  College 
University  of  California  at 
Irvine*' 

.    University  of  California  at 
Riverside  .  ^ 

COLORADO 

Southern  Colorado  State  College 

lO-ORIDA 

Florida  A  &  »M  • 
Palm  Beach  Junior ^College 
University  of  Florida 

GEORGIA" 

Fort  Valley  State  College 

HiWAII  ^ 
University  of  Hawaii 

ILLINOIS 

Kennedy-King  College 
.     Northwestern  Cniversity 
University  of  Illinois  at 
Champaign-Urbaaa 

INDIANA 
Valparaiso  University 

K^\NSAS 

Washburn  University  of  Topeka 

LOUISIANA 

Southern  University  at  " 
*  Baton  Rouge* 

4 

MAINE 

University  of  Maine 


STUDENT  INTERVIEW^ SAMPLE 

MARYLAND 

Bowie  State  College 

MASSACHUSETTS  '  • 

Boston  University 
North  Shore  Conununity  College 

MICHIGAN 

Wayne  County- Community  College 
Wayne  State  University 

MISSISSIPPI- 

Natchez  Junior  College,. 
Rust  College* 

MISSOURI 

Missouri  Valley  College 
Webster  Coll<^e* 

NEW  JERSEY 

Ocean  County  College 

NEW  MEXICO 

New  Mexico  Highlands  University 

NEW  YORK 

Colgate  University 
Monboe  Community  College 
St.  John's  University 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Pembroke  State  University 
Shaw  Univers  i  t  v 
Western  Carolina  University 

OHIO 

Oberlin  College* 
Antioch  College* 

OKLAHOMA 

Central  -State  University 
Northeastern  State  College 

OREGON 

Portland  State  University* 
Treasure  Valley  Community  Coileg 
Mount  Hood  C(>mmunity  College 

PENNSYLVAN  IA_ 

Temple  University' 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Voorhees  College 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Huron  College 

TENNESSEE 

Lane  College 

Le  Mpyne  Owen  College 

TEXAS  ^ 

Bee  Coii^nty  Community  College 
Lamar  University 
Texas  Lutheran  College 
Texas  Soutlimost  College* 
Trinity  University 

UTAH 

Ucah  State  University 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

West  Virginia  University 

WISCONSIN  ^ 

University  oi&M Wisconsin  at 
Milwaukee* 


^Institutions  in'^the  site  visit:  sample. 
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EDUCATIONAL.  TKyTlNG  SlCRVICli:  .  SO  UTHB  ASTiSHN  OFFIOliJ 


50/  M'i/.'«r</  Si,„l 

Dur/iam,  Aorlh  Oinli,,,,  27701  MaTCh  10,  1972 

Area  CotU  910  6S'2*7SSS 


Memorandum  for:    Institutional  Representatives,  ETS/USOE  Study  of 
Special  Programs  for  Disadvantaged  Students 

From:    J.  A.  Davis  and  Chuck  Stone,  Project  Co-Directors  ' 

Sub^iect :    Preparations  for  On-Campus^  Interviews  of  "Disadvantaged"  Students 


Purpose  of  this  Memorandum 

As  you  probably  know  by  this  time,  preparations  are  under  way  for  training 
students  v;no  vail  serve  as  interviewers  from  your  campus.    These  students  wdll 
■return  after  training  to  conduct  six  to  txvolve  interviews  ^^dth  their  peers. 
•The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to  confirm  and  elaborate  on  the  telephone 
conversations  you  nave  had  or  v.111  shortly  have  -./ith  professional  staff  in  this 

Before  providing  detail  on  the  interview  activities,  it  may  be  well  first 
overview  of  your  genera:,  role  v.lth  us  in  the  study.    An  abstract  of 
the  stuay  plan  is  provided  as  Attachment  A.  for  your  information  and  use. 

The_Ta3k3  and  Responsibility  of  the  Institutional  Representative 

As  institutional  representative  you  have  been  appointed  by  the  chancello- 
c^'lfSiorofl^'''  institution  to:    (l)  aid  the  reSarch  t?.^  S  the'Jfici'nt 
rsHeS  f  represent  the  interests  of  the  ir^stitution  in  any 

"^^^^^""^  ^°        president  or  others  as  the  study  p^-oceeds     You  '■ll"' 

h:^p'of4e?';?°  ^'°^'f.^'  '""'^  '°  ^^^P  conpensate  for^^^  ^I^e  and/cr"to 

help  ofxset  clerical  or  other  costs  that  may  be  incurred.  . 

Your  principal  tasks  as  institutional  representative  are: 

1.    To  select  students  who  will  serve  as  in^ .rviewers.  on  your  campus. 
You  vail  serve  as  liason  (if  needed)  between  the  ETS  research  team 
and  these  , interviewers.  You  should  provide  us  (by  phone,  collect) 
Kith  their  n2T.3  and  mailing  address.     (Once  contact  is  made  by  ETS 
v.ath  these  student  interviewers,  we  foresee  no  necessary  involvcTent 
on  your  part  beyond  what  you  may  desire  for  the  purpose  of  keenW 
yourself  posted  on  the  study. )  ^  '^eep.n^ 
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2.  To  use  instructions  provided  herevriLth  as  Attachment  B  to  identify 
target  groups  of  students  and  select  saTiples  for  (a)  "completion  of  the 
student  questionnaire  and  (b)  intervievf. 

3.  To  receive  and  arrange  for  administration  of  a  brief  (20-30  minute) 
student  questionnaire  to  the  sample  of  80-120  students  you  have  se- 
lected for  the  student  questionnaire.  (Questionnaires  and  detailed 
adm.inistration  instructions  are  scheduled  to  be  mailed  to  you  the 
week  of  Mcrch  20)  Completed  questionnaires  are  to  be  collected  and 
returned  to  ETS. 

To  receive  and  refer  to  appropriate  institutional  officials  and  pro- 
gram directors,  a  three-part  questionnaire  about  institutional  ex- 
perience with  "disadvantaged"  students  in  mid-April 


The  Task  vat  Hand:    Arrangements  for  the  Student  Interviews 

Requirements  for  Studen^^  Interviewf^r^^  •    Student  interviewers  v.dll  be  trans- 
ported to  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  or  Atlanta  as  project  expense  for  two  days' 
explanation  of  the  project  and  trajjiing  in  effective  interview  procedures. 
Upon  their  return  to  campus,  they  will  conduct  six  to  twelve'  interviews  of 
selected  students,  using  a  structured  interview  guide.     (Attachment  C  .gives  some 
typical  kinds  of  questions  that  may  be  asked.)    Upon  completion  of  the  assigned 
interviews,  they  v/ill  be  reconvened  at  a  central  location  for  joint  debriefing 
and  elaboration  of  their  interviev/ing  experience.    Students  selected  for  inter- 
view vail  be  paid  $50  for  the  t;.x.  days  of  training,  $25  for  the  one  day  of  re- 
view, and  $4.00  for  each  completed  student  interview;  in  addition,  ive  will 
se^innf  necessary  travel  expenses  to  the  training, and  review 

tSe  S  ;esponding!  ^'"^""^•'^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^2.00  from  project  funds  for  their 

Selection  of  Student  Interviewers:    Interviewers  should  be  students  who: 

a)    are  members  (preferably  upperclassmen  in  seniir  colleges)  of  the  tar-' 
get  group(s)  of  "disadvantaged"  on  your  campus  " 

.  b)    are  respected  by  their  peers  1^ 

c)  are  genuinely  concerned  with  student  problems  and  are  articuTate 
(whatever  their  vlev<-s)  cix  uj.ou_cii.^ 

d)  have  satisfactory  academic  standing 
.    e)    have  financial  need 

«h^.^L^^'^^^^°'"•'  ^-^  handicapped  student  interviewers  shouM  be 

>,..n^°^  J^"""  ^^'"''i  ^  t°  ^-"^^^t  Student  intervie:^rs  and  have 

f oTthSlalk  ^  Zst         -?-^^f      g-up(s)  students  should"'  selected  ' 
i^nf  nf    Tt    I     r  f  ^^^"^^  receive  by  mail  travel  policy  (Attach- 

menLD)  and  the  brief  description  of  the  project  (Attachment  A).  — ^ 
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partfcuS  f  "i^^'  d^^^'^  ^^^ere  possible  from  the 

Tyour  SrnpS^'Sf'Z'  °^  '"disadvantaged"  students  that  vlll  be  SvolJed 
vLSed-'^s  n  1  t  jZ  ^r^^  ^^deral  guidelines  define  "disad- 

(^tS^.oni  E)Ll^^^^^  J'^'^'^'S  I'°verty  Criteria 

ed^HitiSSirireSment     It^should  h  ""^^J^.^^^^^^^S  ^P^'^i^  facilities  or 
by  type  Of  ..dis:dv"t;ge  "  be  usS  on  ^1  f        '"'^^  f '"^^^'^ 

be  too  small  to  meet  SmnT  w  io.,!-        ?    ^7,  ^^P^^es.    Some  sub-groups  will 

or  another,  ma^  n:t^:^en^b\:T::Sy!'^' 


Record  of  Target  Groups 


Attachment  F  is  a  LSla  ~  the  ^Lf  ""^  °''  °" 

wrd  this  tafcrmaticn    as  vou  Srf^^H       T  "f^^^  ^""^  P'^J«'='^  '■«'=<"'ds  to  re- 

1.       ai.e  to  co„.\?i      SLS°:j?Sit\riJe°ris  IT^Z^^  "™ 

The  Question  of  Tnvpc^ipn  gf  Privpn.r 

know^'Jhe'^'lS^L^t^^^^^  r"^'  P^"^'  -^--^^  team  to 

nalre;  in  additx^nPS         LsTe  thft^^^^  '°  ^^^^^^^  °^  ^^^^^ion- 

duress  to  ansv;er  a^y  quStion  hfliSo  ^  ""^^^^  approached  feels  under  no 

have  made  every  attLpfto  k^p  ifje^w^  '"^"^^  ^1^°^  ^ 

Objectives  of  the  inquiry,  SShl^avrto  do  ^-fTM""""^""  °"  ''^'^^ 

aspirations,  and  recomn-endaUons  ffl%l  ?        progress,  satisfactions. 

We  also  restate  our  Stto  SroJ^L^^Sr^'^f-^  °^        ^^^^"g  situation, 
safeguard  iiistitutionS  privacy  institutional  data,  to 
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Institutional  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students : 
a  StudyC^nducted  for  U.  i^.  Ottice  of  EducatfHH" 
by  Educational  Testing  Service 


the  U    S    oJ?.>P  If       ^"^«tion.  state  government  educational  agencies, 

their  co;.pi^  the  U.  S.  Congress  have  increasingly  ?ocused 

^atw  A^erf^pn^    S,"  educationally  disequalized  -  low  income  Blacksf  Chicanos, 
nrni^lfr  ^    ^  Puerto  Ricans.  whites,  and  the  ohysically  handicapped  -  new 
Z?ZmI  i   ^^eher  education  esDecially  geared  to  assist  these  disadvantaged 
succSs  o?7h.r^'''''"^:  1^'^  interest  in  tL  co^a^ftlve 

a   wSch  kxnds  orZ"^'        intensified  and  these  ouestions  have  be^  nosed: 
cess?S  and  ?2)  SJ«r^^  T  ^°r,di««dvantaged  students  have  been  the  most  suc- 
cesslul  and  (2)  what  has  been  the  interrelated  Ijnnact  of  these  oroerams  -  the 
•    es~X:^"^^^^^^^^        J'J  institutions  of  higher  educatlon^on'eT^  oth 
beersSt  ^rthr^,^  x;^''n^ff'^^''^i^L^^^^^-    "^^^  ^^^^  ^°  these  questions  has 
evSua?e^ancKL«;.  °^  Education  in  a  "Request  for  Proposal"  to 

evaluate  such  programs.    In  response  to  USOE's  request  for  proposal  the 

"Ev^S  t°i:n  of"  hTusoE^^^  °"  '"^^  ^'^971,  a  A^-pag^  J^o^'s'ed 

adSSers?Jdents  "    Pnff  i?^  ^^"^'l^  ^"  "^^^^^  Education  for  Dis- 

beWn  nsoF  nff^J  'i       i^^^  ^  conference  in  August  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
T^irR  A        officials  and  BPS  staff  members,  the  contract  for  the  nrooosal 

Itudy        r  ?'^'n  '°  '^r^''°  '^^^                 ^^Vl.    Co-.lxrectors  ?orthe' 

t  ZrZl    M'i^  r'  Director  of  ETS's  Southeastern  Regional  Of^ce 

ToJtsT'  '^"^^           ^^i^^^tor  of  Minority  Affairs 

2e     Dr    G^hZ  fLt  T^"''"          specifically  assigned  responsibilities 

^d%aS'aS»^^^^  tee-s-pa^^^^^^^^^^^^^  S^K.^^ 

sir^ln  :f stsrBi'r.r''^^'^°"  °^  data)/'w?ttt\:\^x::s  on'°:ft. 

Du?hm  qt^np    ^  u  "^""^^^^        ^  the  ETS  Southeastern  office  in 

inirham,    Mr.  Stone  and  Mrs.  Borders-Patterson  are  Black. 

its  R^^  .Tntf  °^h5^  ^^"^^^^       ^^^^^^       the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in 

^1e^  '  d-=LTr  Within  tSe  conteS  o?  USO?^=  use  of 

taerSs    Idl^Sl'^B"^   r^^Y""-  ""^^  l""  Slacks.  Chicmc,  Native 

levl7s^?'*S  .    •  predomljiate  discronortionately  at  the  lower 

USOE  outlined  six:  snecific  objectives  of  the  study: 

1,  Assess  existing  federally  supported  and  non-f ederally 
sunDorted  programs  for  disadvantaged  students,  in  terms 
of  numbers  of  students,  characteristics  of  students,  and 
types  of  programs  offered, 

2.  Assess  the  effectiveness  o,^  the  programs  and  recommend 
national  priorities  in  terms  of  meeting  student  needs. 
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3.  Identify  successful  programs,  using  three  criteria: 
beneficial  luipact  on  studeat  educational  developments 
retention  of  program  students  in  schools  and  the 
students >  perceptions  of  the  programs >  ability  to 
satisfy  academic,  financial  and  personal  needs. 

4.  Provide  the  basis  for  specification  of  national  program 
priorities  and  operations  through  the  development  of 

an  information  system  and  analytical  techniques  useful 
to  national  management  by^USOE. 

5.  Review  alternate  funding  levels  and  program  elements 
by  considering  student  needs,  reasonable  estimates  of 
needed,  federal  funds,  and ^ those  internal  and  external 
factors  which  affect  the  educational  system  and  over 
which  program  directors  have  little  or  no  influence. 

6.  Assess  the  impact  of  successful  program  on  sponsoring 
institutions  and  the  extent  to  which  such  institutions 
have  expended  more  of  their  own  resources,  changed 
course  structures,  established  additional  programs  and 
increased  the  number  of  disadvantaged  students  as  a 
function  of  initial  federal  support. 

Toward  the  achievement  of  the  above  six  objectives,  USOE  also  defined 
three  principal  tasks: 


1.  A  questionnaire  survey  of  a  national  probability  sample 
of  approximately  10,000  students  in  a  selected  set  of 
100  institutions.    The  san:ple  would  be  weighted  to 
over-sample  institutions  with  significant  numbers  of 
disadvantaged  students  and  wuld  also  include  at  least 
20  institutions  currently  participating  in  the  SSDS 
program  and  several  vhich  had  applied  for  funding  but 
had  been  turned  down. 

2.  In^epth  interviews  within  these  selected  institutions' 
1,000  disadvantaged  students. 

3.  An  in-depth  assessment,  through  campus  visits,  of 
approxijnate]y  20  successful  programs  for  disadvantaged  ^ 
students. 

For  its  i»-opo8ed  evaluation  ETS,  in  turn,  specified  six  requirements  for 
SwtilSSS-  necessary  survey  instruments,  interview  techniques,  and 


1. 


The  utilization  of  minority  group  members  at  all  levels  and 
phases  of  the  evaluation.    This  would  include  not  only 
minority  staff  members  in  the  preparation  of  the  research 
design  but  Black,  Chicano,  Native  American,  and  Puerto  Rican 
educators  as  consultants  as  well  as  students  from  comparable 
ethnic  backgrounds  or  with  physical  handicaps  for  use  as 
interviewers  on  campuses. 
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5. 
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2.  An  analytical  survey  of  all  the  existing  literature, 
studies,  and  programs  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
disadvantaged  students  and  what  programs  at  what 
institutions  appear  to  have  been  the  most  successful 
or  the  least  effective. 

3.  -Sequenceja  -  an  aU-ijistitutional  census  of  pro^Ls 
for  disadvantaged  students  to  determine  the  numbers  and 
fef.Lf  f°gjams,  staff    and  types  of  funding  (state, 
nutllf  '  ^o^dation,  etc.).    For  this  sequence,  3,000 
?nofJ?-T;^^^^  ^^^^  been  mailed  out  to  all 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  country.    Four  ' 
^ff^!  ^"  ,                  questionnaire  contains  U  items 
which  seek  summary  Lnformation  about  the  college -s  budget 
number  of  students,  disadvantaged  students,  spfcial  ^ 
services  programs,  sources  of  funds,  etc. 

^'    im"?nof-f."        "^ti°n«l  probability  samples,  one  of 
•  (over-weighted  for  institutions  with 

otSj  i5^n  ^^^l^°^^^i-^^^^^taged  students)  and  the 
^d  rP^fn  students  from  all  ethnic,  socio-economic, 

and  regional  backgrounds  at  these  institutions. 

mii?^*'^^"^^""^^  ^"''''^y  questionnaire,  which  will  be 
bv  i^  nrpc,?^       institutional  representative  designated 
by  Its  president,  is  a  detailed  expansion  of  the  f&st 

about'tS'f  "^"•^^  ^P^^^^^^  information 

about  the  institution's  academic,  financial    and  social 
commitment  to  the  disadvantaged  kudent  a^d  s^portive 
^ograms;  the  student's  problems  and  causes  of'^^hese 
problems;  the  extent  to  which  the  success  or  failure  • 
criteria. ^InffT  "^-^^  ^^^^^red  by  using  USOE-estabUshed 
Sich  dete™?n«  fv,''^J-°"!  off -campus  factors 

PoSth  disadvantaged  student's  educational 

Ihl  T.t'^l  ^questionnaire,  which  will  be  filled  out  by 
tLnlbout  fhe^T?"f?'  '''''  comprehensive  i^foL- 

en?s    M  ^  !.  ^^'f  '  demographic  background,  his 

ac^de^c  Jecord^  °^  high  school  and  his 

acaaemic  record,  the  most  important  influences  on  his  fMn\^ 
^^^f^f options  of  all  the  aspects  of  college  life 

Sen1^'o'S.i°H^°P^^'^^^^  finalS,  th'e 

extent  to  vAiicn  various  external  Influences  have  shaped 

aohiivem^n"!^  '^^'^^  -^^^ ^       ^ck  of 

Undents  to       ^  i""?¥^  mtennew  of  1,000  disadvantaged 
ethnic  bacLro  upperclassmen  from  their  samf 

Se^s  w?n  £  .^nH  ^'^Z^"'"  coUeges.    The  Jnter- 

vaews  wj.ii  be  conducted  on  about  50  campuses  which  wdll  h« 

^jiv^oi  Views  will  provide  con^jrehensive  information  about 
ac'hoS'SS?  -^,r-"«^'hs  Of  the  student^^^'se^condSj 
school  education,  hd.8  problems  at  home,  the  veaknessefand 

570 
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strengths  of  college  life  as  they  affect  his  educational 
achievements,  his.  perceptions  of  the  biggest  campus  bar- 
riers to  his  growth,  his  perceptions  of  the  programs  and 
persons  most  helpful  to  him,  and  his  perceptions  of  and 
recommendations  for  the  program  for  disadvantaged  students. 

6.    Sequence  ftU  —  campus  visits  to  30  of  the  100  target 
institutions  to  be  made  by  senior  professional  staff 
(including  the  director  and  co-director)  and  other 
minority  consultants.    Included  among  the  30  institutions 
vdll  be  20  vdth  the  most  successful  DSSS  programs  to 
oe  compared  with  10  successful  non-DSSS  funded  programs* 
During  these  caucus  visits  the  staff  will  interview 
administrators,  faculty,  directors  of  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged,  both  disadvantaged  and  non-disadvantaged 
students,  student  leaders,  and  ethnic  group  leaders. 

It  cannot  be  enphasized  too  often  or  strongly  that  a  key  component  of  the 
Task  B-6  study  will  be  the  assistance,  co--operation,  and  advice  of  disadvantaged 
students,  program  directors,  and  college  administrators.    What  goes  into  the 
^    final  report  to  be  submitted  to  USOE  will  reflect  their  critical  judgments  and 
reconmendations  for  improvement. 

Some  of  the  questions  which  the  study  expects  to  answer  are: 

1.  To  what  extent  is  the  institution  connitted  to  the 
programs  and  the  students  they  serve? 

2.  What  institutional  forces  are  most  supportive  and 
synQ^athetic,  and  vrfiich  are  most  opposed?  (This 
question  will  be  asked  of  administrators,  faculty, 
students,  minorities,  etc.,  to  compare  perceptions.) 

3*    Are  the  disadvantaged  programs  fully  integrated  into 
the  college's  learning  and  social  environment,  or  are 
they  implicitly  treated  as  "separate  but  equal" 
operations? 

4.  What  kind  of  changes  (curriculum,  guidance,  and 
counselling,  etc.)  have  these  programs  made  on  the 
college? 

5.  For  those  who  survive  in  college,  what  are  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  programs? 

6.  For  those  vrfio  drop  out,  what  factors  are  most 
responsible?    Are  they  the  same  on  various  campuses, 
or  do  they  differ  si^ficantly-  from  canpas  to  campus? 

?•  Do  disadvantaged  students  participating  in  programs 
know  where  to  go  on  canqDusVf  or  the  various  types  of 
problems  they  encounter  (tutoring,  guidance,  course 
election,  social  isolation,  financial  difficulties)? 

Pp^p"  effective  is  the  DSSS  monitoring  of  programs,  and 

Lly^  what  can  be  done  to  improve  it?  *       r.  ^  , 
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L'c.  Caculties  view  these  programs  as  precipitating  a 
diiainution  of  academic  quality  at  their  institutions? 
(What  the  faculties,  say  will  be  compared  to  what  the 
students  believe  to  be  true^ 

10.    >/hat  features  of  the  programs  would  be  preserved  if 
federal  support  were  reduced  or  terminated? 

11*    What  features  of  the  programs  should  be  strengthened 
by  additional  federal  support? 

,12.    For  those  non-federally  funded  porgrams,  what  kinds 
of  additional  support  services  could  be  provided,  and 
how  much  could  the  number  of  disadvantaged  students  be 
expanded  with  federal  funds?  , 

13.    Are  federally  funded  programs  more  effective  than 
non-federal3y  funded  programs? 

14*    Ati^  ^hose  programs  which  applied  i*or  federal  funds, 
bur  were  rejected,  able  to  demonstrate  that  their 
pcc:-rsm  were  just  as  effective  and  academically 
beneficial  for  disadvantaged  students  as  those  pro- 
^  gr^ns  which  received  federal  funds? 

15.    VJh, t  kinds  of  model  programs  do  the  disadvantaged 

sti!  lents  and  progr^  directors  view  as  imperative  to 
achi  yve  maximum  program  effectiveness  and  the  greatest 
beneficial  impact  on  the  students? 

^^^r.-^^'l  the  study's  collection  of  data,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  Involve  a 
^,^L^'::?.f  ^  ^''^^^  °^        national  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  their 
student  oodies     This=.  means  including  colleges  with  large  multi-ethnic  student 
bodic-3,  predor±ac-tly  Black  colleges,  predominantly  Spanish-speaking  student 
■      ^ubu'^SJ:         f'-'  P"^?^'  ^-^^^        2-year  colleges,  small  selective  colleges, 
deno^'^"?         ^o^r  P"^'^'^        P^^^^^^  connmmity  colleges,  religious' 

Hi??*I';    r  ^^ffi  coUege^s  with  Wo  or  more  individual  programs  to  serve 

?i  h!^S^  r  constituencies,  colleges  with  special  program^  fS  the  physical- 
ly handicapped,  ^.-.d  an  even  geographical  distribution  of  colleges. 

.ir.=i^?!  ^11  contain  a  completion  of  the  study's  other  two  prin- 

menf of  t^r-fJv'ivr^  °5  national  DSSS  program  priorities  based  on  an  assess- 
tlon  nf  Jhf  "^^^^''^^^^f  «ss  of  the  projects  funded  and  the  validity  of  the  defini- 
tion of  the  concept  "Qisadvantaged"  as  presently  used  by  USOE;  and  2)  an  estimate 
of  total  national  need  of  disadvantaged  students  in  terL  of  a  S^oiectS  nS 

H^n^n'?  r^"'"'"^  ^1  InclSe  those 

r!^f  H         ^      .  addition,  the  report  will  make  specific 

»nroZ^«  fc^  strengthening  the  content  of  the  disadvantaged  students' 

programs  and  incr3|asing.the  number  and  retention  rates  of  such  ^tudents! 

A  statement  should  be  made  at  this  point  which  reflects  and  is  equallvr 
concerned  about  soEie  of  the  apprehensions  voiced  by  the  program  directors  at 
CD?^       T!f  "'^f^e,  which  was  attended  by  Dr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Stone.    Implicit  in 
h^ome  of  the  discussion  by  the  directors  at  ^b^^eting  of  thei>  Adviaorjr  Committee 
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was  a  fear  that  any  assessment  of  their  program  might  not  be  sufficiently  sensi- 
tive to  many  of  the  "hidden"  factors  in  the  educational  establishment's  treat- 
ment of  minority  students,  or  that  even  an  "objective"  evaluation  might  end  up 
recommending  cutbacks  in  such  programs.    There  can  be  no  questioning  of  the  edu- 
cational imperative  to  continue  to  support  and  even  expand  the  funds  and  programs 
in  order  to  narrow,  if  not  remove  altogether,  the  cognitive  skills  gap  between 
the  privileged  and  the  underprivileged  of  this  society.    During  the  last  few 
years,  evaluations  and  assessments  of  some  programs  designed  to  help  the  disad- 
vantaged, or  more  appropriately,  the  disequalized.  have  tended  to  lay  the  blame 
for  the  programs'  failures  on  those  being  helped.    In  short,  the  victimized  have 
been  blamed  for  their  inability  to  absorb  the  pedagogical  innovations  and  support 
services  offered  by  the  victimizer,  evfn  when  these  innovations  and  services  have 
been  tradition-bound  ih  concepti^>n,  faulty  in  methodology,  insensitive,  and  even 
racist.    Too  frequently, ^Judgmental  conclusions  *bout  the  merits  or  lack  of  suc- 
cess of  a  program  serving  disadvantaged,  of*  minority,  students-  have  resulted  from 
a  restricted  assessment  of  those  forces  and  variables  responsible  for  t  le' total 
educational  climate.    Often,  they  have  been  ignored.    Consequently,  there  "has 
been  an  increasing  tendency  to  question  the  value  of  such  programs  labeled  under 
the  rubric  of  "compensatory  programs."  ^ 

This  particular  study  will  represent  a  milestone  in  assessing  the  impact 
of  supportive  academic,  counselling,  financial  and  social  programs  on  the  educa- 
tional achievement  of  ethnic  minority,  loW' income,  and  physically  handicapped 
students.    The  study  will  go  beyond  the  traditional  research  parameters  of  pre- 
vious studies  and  attempt  to  depict  the  total  educational  and  sociological  en- 
vlronmenu  that  affects  and  largely  determines  a  ciisadvantagod  student's  academic 
progress.    A  large  number  of  variables  within  the  educational  system,  internal 
and  external,  will  be  analyzed  as  the  disadvantaged  student  sees  it.  as  the  nro- 
^am  director  sees  it    as  the  college  administrator  sees, it,  as  the  faculty  mem- 

^IJti       '  F®^"*  *°        extent  to  which  this  is 

possible,  as  the  researcher  (minority  or  non-minority)  sees"  it.    In  this  way 
it  is  expected  a  sensitive  and  fair  assessment  can  finally  be  made  of  the  fa^i  ' 

M  ah«rf f  ^^^P^S  the  disequalized  out  'of  the  pale  of  the  American  <• 

nigner  educational  system,  ' 
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ATTACHMENT  B 
SOME  RECOI-MENDATIOMS  FOR 
SAMPLING  OF  STUDENTS  TO  RECEIVE 
STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 

--^-Xl'T''^^^^^^  identification  of  target 

of  this  study,  the  maior  snb  rr^n^c        ?t  ^°P^°^-^«s  on  your  campus.    For  purposes 

(See  Federal  GuidelSs)  Jhf  nnn         J^e  poor  end  the  physically  handicapped 

by  ethnic  or  racIS  criiin.  thifS^n'^.v:  ""^IVT  ^^^^^^  sub-groSps 

igm,  this  vail  give  a  total  of  7  sub-groups;  as  follows: 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 


Physically  Handicapped 
Poor,  American  Indian 
Pooi^:,  Black 
Poor,  Mexican  American 
Poor,  Puerto  Rican 
Poor,  V/hite 

Poor,  other  ethnic  or  racial^.group 


of  this  st\g;  WvL'\  wJet  s^^       '"".1  °"  ^-P-^'  P-PO-^ 

oriiY  if  theri'are  25  or  moJe  ind^v•.h"^'°"^'  "^^^  be  Refined  to  exist  on  a  ca-npus 
PVeshman  aid  Sophomore  c^ass.         '"^^'       ^  sub-group  in  the  combined 

the  sIS;iet^di:advSSed"s\l^^^^^^^^^  Sof"'  'Ti'  f ^^^^^^^ 

Questionnaire  v;in  be  atoisJeref    ^h^l^  "If^^^^  ^°  Student 

It  should  be  noted  that^^TabL  kso  S^^^"       Table  1. 

are  to  be  given  the  Student  Lestiol^^re     -fc^^^  ^ 

Freshman  and  Sophomores  on  ca-nn..-  w'^^J^f*  jS^'^'^^nts  on  General"  are  all 

caTipuo  wno  are  npi  poor  or  physically  handicapped.  . 

Tabl^  ]..  .  . 
Numbers  of  Students  to  be  Given  the  Student  Questionnaire 


Total  number  of 
Target  Sub-groups 
on  campus 


Muinber  of  dis- 
advantaged students 
to  be  selected 

55  . 

70 
90 

100 
100 
108 


Number  of  "Students 
in  General"  to  be 
.selected  

25 

25 

25 

25* 

25 

20 

5Vio 


Total  nur.bor  of 
students  to  be 
selected  

80 

95 
115 
125 
125 
"  128 
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When  there  is  more  than  one  target  sub-group  on  campus,  it  Tnust  be  detenidned 
how  many  students  should  be  sampled  from  each  target  sub-group.  Generally, 
the  sampDe^ sizes  should  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  respective  target 
sub-groups.    Supp'ose,  for  example,  your  institution' has  3  target  sub-groups:  " 
sub-group  A  consists  of  500  persons,  sub-group  B  consists  of  45O  persons,  and 
sub-group  C  consists  of  550  persons  (in  other  words,  the  sub-groucs  are  of  about 
equal  size;.    In  this  case  it  would  be  appropriate  to  select  30  from  each  sub-  . 
group. 

*    ,,9"/^®  ^^'^^^  yss^t  sub-groups  of  158  in  sub-gro'ip 

\  ^  on  ^"^-S^°"P  ^>  and  3S0  in  sub-grcup(  G,  j\  wuld  be  more  appropriate  to 
select  20_from  each  of  the  first  sub-groups\and  5Kfrom  the  latter  There  is  only 
o^e  restriction  on  these  proportions:    under  no  circbnstance  can  thriiipli  iiie 
of  a  sub-f;roup  be  less  than  15.  ^  

 :2:  '  ' 

After  the  sample  sizes  for  the  'sub-groups  have  been  determined, '  the  matter 

of  sampling  £er  se  is  faced.    There  are  many  ways  of  sampling  (all  the  way  from  . 

picking  those  v^iom  ^ou  want  to  be  in  the  sample,  to  completely  rkidom  methods); 

;    S.  V  °       "isaningful,  however,  a  random  (or  serSi-random)  method  , 

should  be  used.  ^ 

To  begin  v/ith,  it  is  most  convenient  to  have  lists  of  the  names  of  Freshmen 
and  Sophomores  m  each  of  the  target  sub-groups.    Obtaining  these  lists  i,s  perhaps 
your  most  difficult  task.    Help  in  completing  the  lis^  may  be  obtained"  from 
general  institutional  records  in  the  registrar's  office;  from  program  directors 
of  "Special  Programs";  from  the  office  of  admissions  or  student  ^Siaricial  aid.  . 
Some  campuses  have  found  Blacks  or  other  racial  or  ethnic  grouj^ can  be  identified 
SnistSr  ^^"""^^"^  organizations,  residence  hall  counselors,  or  campus'  ' 

Once   a    list  is  compiled,  sa'npling-  from  the  list  is-  more  or  less  mecharical  '  - 
and  you-may  use  whatever  randbm  me|.hod  that  is  easiest  for  you.    One  of  the  " 
easiest  techniques  is  the  "every  n£  name  method." 

Suppose  you  have  to  pick  25  students,  from  a  list  of  1A5.    First  divide 
the  number  of  students  to  be  picked  (25)  into  the 'total  number  from  vMch  you/are  to  pick 
(145).    l^r  the  example,  this  yields  5.8  or  about  6  (this  is  the  n  in  the  ^°7.^^*^°  P^^^ 
every  n=   name"  to  be  picked).    Next,  "randomly"  choose  a  number  between  1  & 
n  (in,  this  case  n-6,    and  it  could  be  accomplished  by  rollinra  die    use  of  f 
rand9m  number  table,  pulling  one  of  6  slips  of  paper  from  a  hat    He  )  ?in«llv 
pic'J'evlrf  ^h^^'"'  name  (corresponding  to'the  rLdom  numbe?  betv^e'S  i^L.d  n)  - 
pick  every  n=   name  on  the  list.    For  our  example,  suppose  oui-  random  number  \ 

There  are,  of  course,  other  techniques  of  sampling.    For  the  example  eiven 
M^)     .         f  ^P^f        '^^^  ^^"^^  °^  ^-^^^^^  corresponds  to  a  nSS  on  the  ' 
^vJj'fJ  v-    ^^    ^^''^^^  °^        ^^^^l^d  deak.    Or" yQu  could 

have  placed  U:)  slips  of  paper  in  a  hat  and.dra'^  ?5  o'ut.    Or.,  you  coSd  have 
used  a  computer  program  to  simulate  this  for  you.  .      f  ■ 

.nr..  l^^l-  '^^'t''  ^°  be  considered  in  sampling:    what  to  do  if 

hLir^  ^'''''"f  participation  refuse  to  df  so.    This  probably  •     .•    .  -  - 

va.il  happen  in  some  instances,       ,  ■  -  ^  ^^clux^^  ^ 
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participate  in  the  studv  rnJJc^^^  f^f ^  desire  to 

vill  more  thS  keouaS:  ^nSctJce  Jh.'Y^  f  ^^"P^^ 
the  same  time  as  the  orSiAai'sp^i  f     I'  ^fu  ^^^^^-up  sample  can  be  dravm  at 

select  3S  nines  origiSi^om^e  iiiV^f.Tf^^' 
per.son,bn  the  list  fs  fbacS  IZ^f  1  designate  every  third 

-  nates,  for  the  back-up  sampS)"^  ^   ^      -original  sa^iple  and  03  as,  alter- 

What  to  Do  vdth  the  SampiP 

of  prtva™.'  "°*  —  "'^  students,  to  Insure  against  Wlon 


5VG 
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SAMF^LIWG  ^'OR  THE  lUTERVIEiS  . 


qtn^.S^  S^.ff ^^^f  ^       ^  ^^eet  sub-group  for  the  adininistration  of  the"  ' 
SrJL^     f  ""f""'  ^  ^  necessarily:  serve  as  target  sub-grpup  for^:  the  ■ 

:in\\'In\^;::i^^^^^^^  °^  ^^^^^^^"^        0^  v^^^ch  target  sub-groups  , 

.uaoM^^^^ 

Jhe  ntimbers  of  Students  to  be  selected  for  intorvSPwc:  x^-n  ^ioA  ^    ^  *^ 
on  the  number  of  target  sub-groups  to  be  StLviewed"^^^^^^^  ^^eJe 
numbers  are  sho.vn  in  Table  2.    As  can  be  seen  from  the  table  ^^^o^e  thZ 
four  target  sub-groups  will  be  interviewed  on  any  one  campus:  "Sener^S  there 

additL'ai'stpSnl  ^obS'^^aS^^^^1  can  be  read41y  adapted  to  this 

alternates)  s^SiS^fseLcted  £Sd  Jf  t\^^    "ru"  '^"^  "  ^""^""^  ^^P^^ 
appropriate  student  inteJ^cwerteJore  h^?om^nn.f  •T'^'^^  '°  ^^^^ 

arc  designated  .s  alternates     It  must  ll  S  cLi^o't'^f  "'"^ 
however,  that  he  for  she^  shnni^  not  •  ^  stuaent-  interviewer. 

Table  2,  interview  more  students  than  specified  An  ' 


\ 

t 

Table  2 


.  Number  of  Students  to  be  Selected  for  Interviev.-s 

Number  of  Target  ^  Number  to  be  Interviewed  -  to+=i  m  k 

sub-groups  to  be  f^JXr,,  ^    u     v  Total  Number 

Interviewed  "  ,  ^^"^  sub-group    .  to  be 


^  12 
3  8 


Selected 
12 
16 

24 

2d 


7 

KTS  vSrL^tS^tdeVL^^^^^^^  be  interviewed, 

they  are  to  interview  from  you/X?  tL^l^Z'TrolTrl^nT  ^'"'"'^ 

ERIC  '  5'V7 
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ATTACHMENT  C  " 
Sample  Questions  from  the  Student  Interview  Guide 

Jrny.nfi?°"^  ^'^^  school.. :how  well  did  it  prepare  you  for  college'' 

•    •  ;L°:t^r^rK  J^ouVgrade^s?^^- 

collegf/°Kl.o'orth.'?  '"'3'^'-  /ou' choose  this  particular 

college,    h-ho  or  what  influenced  you  the  most  in  this  de.cision? 

•  at!  ?  tXt^:^Lir-^°^^^^^  ™  ^^^^  '^^ 

11n?s^^aUon1"'^°f  Si:ra"^^1L\e''^  "'^^  'r^T'  ^^^^^^^^ 
standing  and  exc-itV!/J?^       college  environment?    What  are  the  most  out- 

5.    How  are  your  grades,  in  college  thus  far? 

■*    tulorin"  'e"c'5'P?f  f/"         ^P-\^^P-g---  or  activities  -  counseling, 
therb^Wo;ed'    M.a;  oJf  V  f'^l  strengths  and  weaknesses?    How  cfuld 
voiL  do  Sent;  f,Hf  •  programs  would  be  helpful?    How  much 

-speSafpWrams  i^  ,  h.V?  "^^V  ^"'"^  °"  Are  there 

special  programs  m  u-hich  you  do  not  participate?  IVhy? 

tmu\1roL'\\%\1denJ'f:  ^f^"^'    '^^^'^^^  ^  -"'I'-       any  ethnic 

streXfhs  £d°we:LessL?  '^^^^^^^-^ted  you?    V/hat  ar'e  the 

8.  What  worries  or  concerns  do  you  have  about  course  work,  finances,  work,  etc.? 

9.  What  is  (or  may  be)  your  major? 

10.  What  occupation  or  career  do  you  want  to  enter? 

11.  How  far  in  school  do  you  plan  to  go?    Ever  consider  quitting? 

12.  How^has  being  in. college  changed  you  personally?  " 


ERIC 
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■ATTACm-IENT  D  "  "■ 

Travel  Policy  for  Student  Interviev;ers 

Pestinafcion  '  •      .v  ■ 

n^r.J"n^'''''^°".^''o^"^"^  sessions  v/ill  be  held  in  Chicago,  March  20-21  at  the 

permt).  ^    *  *  ^^^^        °^  training  (if  travel  schedules 

Method  of  travRl :  '  .  .  ■ 

qt..^  othen-;ise  notified,  students  v/ill  travel  by  plane  or  bv  trair ' 

?h\"12porTor^':if  S^^^^^^^  %Tf'"f  '\^^r  t^-™ion  to^-5^0. 
the  pSe  is  schSnrf     1       ^^"dents  should  arrive  ^t  Ip.st  one  honr  h^for^ 

Reservations: 


Tickets: 


Transportation  to  and  Crnm  hnf^i : 


the  re^aS  l1^;os°I^e'Sr'airpor'^"buf  to''  .-J^^  f^udent  interviewers  should  use 
patchef  at  the  Sr^rbuSdS:  entr^Scf'to  L  '''"^  '^^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^ 

goes  directly  to  your  hotel     In  q^n^f    °       ^"T^        ^^^^^        limosine  that 

at  Union  SquLeTdovmto,^*SaJ  F'ScS^'J''lro^  P  V  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

car  directly  to  Fisherman's  Wh?rf  Holt  J    \  °^  trolly 

training  site  cit^  Sy  bS  or  traL   t^l^       *'         ff^""^'  ^^^^^S  the 
c         ^±^:/  uy  Dus  or  tram,  taxis  may  -oe  used  to  get  to  the  hotel. 

Expenses ; 

$35.00         be  .entTo  the'tutnt  by  2=^^^^^^  S  I'^Tt  ^'^'^  ^^^^^ 

(mount,  $25.00  rooresents  ihr-  j    ,    J      ^  "'^  ticket.    Of  this 

travel  Ley/'^J^'SduSnai  lis  taorarSHe*!;'  f-^'^"^^  ^=  ^ 
ERJC  nonorariun  disbursed  at  the  meeting. 
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For  those  students  making  their  ov/n  bus  axrangements,  additional  money  vd.ll 
be^  provided  in  advance  to  cover  that  expense. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day  of  training,  students  vail  be  asked  to  complete 
a  travel  expense  report  (requiring  their  social  security  numbers)  so  that  additional 
reimbursement  can  be  made,  if  necessary,  for  airport  limosine  or  other  necessary 
costs.    If  the  reported  travel  expenses,  exceed  the  initial  cash  advance,  that 
check  vdll  be  mailed  to  the  student  later.    All  normal  and  reasonable  claims 
vdll  be  honored;  ho'.;cver,  students  should  not  expect  payment  for  nonessential 
expenses  of  a  personal "nature  (e.  g. ,  personal  telephone  calls,  souvenirs). 

Meals  in  the  training  site  city  vri.ll  be  included  with  the  hotel  reserva- 
tions and  arrangements  for  them  have  Veen  made.  Any  other  food  expenses  must 
be  borne  by  the  student  individually. 

*  -  ' 

Proble.ms ; 

Any  student  who  encounters  problems  vdth  travel  plans  should  contact  his 
institutional  representative  or  call  ETS  collect  at  919-682-5683  for  immediate 
assistance.    For  emergencies  at  the  last  minute.  Dr.  J.  A..  Davis,  project  co- 
director,  or  Mrs.  Arjie  Borders-Patterson  vdll  be  at  the  hotel  training  center 
ei^teen  hours  prior  to  the  start  of  the  training  session,  and  can  be  telephoned 
collect  there. 


/ 
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ATTACIIMENT  E 

Survey  of  Special  Pmnmms  fpr  Disadvantacied  Students  in  Hiflher  Education 

DEFIWITIOWS 

lafemen^t  oM^^n^.  T°  ''"'h^^      '  "'P'''"  ""^^^  ^^^^^  definition,  there  should  be  a  ^ 

cat  on  of  tarnet  mn^  mL'''"'.       '°  ''''  3°"'  '"^  °^  ^^^^  ^P^^^^'  P^°9ram,  with  specifi- 

sta  rmemS  rhi^^L^^^^^^^^^  mtervenfon  or  treatment  stro-gies,  and  there  should  be  an  insiitutionaj 
sTparaTe  V  bud  ^ed^^^^        respons.b.l.ty  for  the  administration  and'maintenance  of  the  program.  A 

tunlty  etc    o  'enrolLd  TTT  ^^^^"^'^^  ^P^^^^  Bound,  Project  Oppor- 

enS/  udent  but^d^^  ^^"u  "        '""''"^'^  ^^^'"'^^'^  ^°  °^  appropriate  for  the  typical 

coSedfo  be     "  disadvantaged  student  (see  next  definition)  is  u^ally 

SiSl^^'^feirWi    By  "disadvantaged  student"  is  meant  a  student  who,  by  virtue  of 
°see  b/3  or  bv  ^  rtn    o       ^ '7  9^°"P  as  defined  by  the  national  pove  ty  criteria 

NMlQNALlPgyERTY  CRITERIA*  '  ' 

1^:1  cSinTt"ar„?s.r'Lr::'''  =  =  '-"^  w..  a„nu. 

•"^"^'■'y  Size    ■  Monfarm 


1 

2  2,383 


Farm 

$1,840- •                 ,              .  51569 

«                                         2,383  2  012 

5                                         ^Ifc  3,195 

ft                                         4'^^^^  3  769 

7  4,244 

^'■"0^  ,                           ■  5,'l82 

The  poverty  criteria  is  generally  met  if  the  student: 

1.    lives  in  federally  supported  low-income  public  housing. 

^'    little 'if°^  w  ^I7'tru^"'"                       "^'"^"^^"agement  of  income  so  that 
Uttle,  If  ..ly,  of  such  income  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the  student 

3.    is  from  a  /amily  on  state  or  federally  funded  welfare  program 


5.81 


M  doltar  amounts  refer  (o  income  before  UXes,  r  '^^v. 
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501  WdbndStnd 
Dnr/w/ft,  ,\vrth  CuTclina  '27701 

Ar^n  CoiU  919  6S'J>78S6* 

March  28,  1972 

MEMOR.^NDUM  FOR:     Institutional  Representative,  ETS/USOE  Study  of  Special 

Programs  for  Disadvantaged  Students  ^  ^ 

,  FRQM:  J.  A.  Davis  and  Chuck  Stone,  Project  Co-Directors 

SUBJECT:      Preparation  for  On-Ca.pus  Administration  of  Student  Questionnaire 
REFERENCE:  Our  Memo  of  March  10,  1972 

1.  Physically  Handicapped 

2.  Poor,  American  Indian 

3.  Poor,  Asian  American 

4.  Poor,  Black 

5.  Poor,  Filipino 

6.  Poor,  French  Bilingual 

7.  Poor,  Mexican  American 

8.  Poor,  Puerto  Rican 

9.  Poor,  Spanish  American 
10.  Poor,  IVhite  " 

.encieT.HtrLTa^?L-\ro1^ 

envelop";'}J  "'jrbe'L'voT^o'^h"''rr''^ "i^"-  ^  P^-"  brown 

comploLd  ques    onnaire\r?he  enJelon"         "  ''''  ^°          his  ' 

.     confidentiality  of  the  student  J         ^         T  ^^^"^"^"2  to  you.  To-i^ure 

questionnaiTTfSF^^ur-il^miUH^n-s^mF^^  ^^"^^tionnaire .  Each 

be  used  for  identifyint'  stndPntc  "^'""«rea  aerially,    -niis  rumb^r  is  not  to  ' 

identify  sepaSe  records  ofinfor^..      '""'"'^^  "^"''^^^  ^°  be  used  to 

/  separate  records  of  information  m  the  data  set  prepared  for  USOE 
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informatioii  or  any  other  information  which  could  be  used  to  identify  students  with 
conpleted  questionnaires.  ~^  ~   

An  explanatory  statement  of  the  purposes  and  safeguards  of  the  study  is  in- 
cluded as  Attachment  B.    We  feel  that  the  explanations  should  be  given  (or  read, 
depending  on  the  option  of  administration  you  choose)  to  all  students  who  are 'to 
complete  the  student  questionnaire,  to  impress  upon  the  students  the  seriousness 
and  meaningfulness  ci  the  research  and  to  allay  any  fears  that  they  might  have 
that  the  data  collected  would  be  used  against  theni.    This  should  (1)  increase  the 
validity  of  information  provided  by  the  student  and  (2)  increase  the  response  rate 
under  certain  options  of  questionnaire  administration.    The  explanation  is  not 
offered  as  a  "standardized"  form,  but  rather  as  suggestive  of  the  meanings  that  we- 
would  like  to  see  transmitted  to  the  students.    Feel  free,  therefoTiT  to  paraphrase 
the  explanations  m  any  way  that  would  be  appropriate  for  students  at  your  insti- 
tution.   Reproduction  of  the  explanations  on  the  letterhead  of  your  institution. 
If  these  are  not  read  to  students  but  ^transmitted  to  the  students  individually  with 
the  questionnaii'es,  is  strongly  advisable  in  that  it  would  most  likely  increase  the 
credibility  of  the  study  by  a  specific  indication  of  college  sanction. 

It  is  recognized  that  questionnaire  studies  are  frequently  unpopular  with 
students.     In  this  case,  the  problem  may  be  aggravated  on  some 'campuses  by  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  minority  groups  are  involved,  and  a  standard  questionnaire 
directed  to  several  different  cultural  groups  will  pose  some  irrelevant  tasks,  or 
eyen  seem  insensitive  to  particular  heritages  and  expectations.    The  manner  in 
which  the  task  is  presented,  and  your  personal  knowledge  of  your  students  and  campus, 
^can  be  important  m  assuring  a  trouble-/ree  completion  of  the  task. 

There  may  be,  of  course,  some  students  who  will  raise  serious  objections  (even 
though  the  questionnaire  has  had  substantial' student  input).    No  one  should  be 
coerced  to  respond.    Students  who  raise  serious  questions  may  be  informed  that  not 
only  are  there  safeguards  in  design  of  the  study  toward  assuring  only  reasonable 
generalizations,  but  also  that  findings  will  be  moderated  by  a  panel  of  student 
leaders  before  the  final  report  is  presented.    The  more  free  response  intervievvrs 
to  be  conducted  on  some  campuses  by  students  working  with  the  study  team  also  re- 
presents an  attempt  to  let  the  real  nature  of  student  opinion  show  through,  whatever 
the  inadequacies  of  a  questionnaire  approach. 

We  would  urge  that  the  selection  of  the "sample  (if  not  already  accomplished) 
and  administration  of  the  questionnaires  proceed  immediately,  toward  completing  the 
task  before  thoughts  of  approaching  final  exams  begin  to  intrude  upon  the  students. 
We  would  hope  that  all  questionnaires  be  returned  no  later  than  May  1. 

.  When  all  questionnaires  from  your  students  have  been  returned  to  you,  please 
use  the  box  m  which  they  arrive  to  return  them  to  this  office.  Return  all 
questionnaires  completed  and  blank,  other  than  the  two  kept  for  your  files  using 
parcel  post  "Special  Handling"  rates  using  the  enclosed  mailing  label.  The  most 
convenient  method  of  handling  the  postage  is  for  yju  to  pay  the  postage  from  yo.r 
funds  and  for  us  to  reimburse  you.  Do  not  hesitate  to  call  us  collect  if  any  un- 
forseen  problems  or  questions  arise.   
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.    ATTAC^IMENT  A 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
THE  STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 

E  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

least^c™.?L?l!r^  ""l!'^'  'I"  '"•^"""S"  and  drawbacks,.    Method  1  places  the" 
Ca)  through  campur  man    cb)  through  resident";    "jf""'""™  accomplished 

as  speed,  orarr;ua"b"f:"s""  f  o„HT:i?r;;;s""b™s:r:rpas"r ^-r' 

:e\:™"r:t\=  r„^l°?t:f  ^h-arso^^ 

become  more  and  more  difficuU  So  oh^-  "-1,^°*  °^  ""^  completed  forms  will 
tributed    vr,«  L,,,  obtain,  and  since  they  have  already  been  dis- 

(or  aUe^nates)  ^'""'""t""™  to  your  back-up  sample 

■  .iven"puce  at'a  lIlTV- ■'""Z^'"^  °"  requiring  him  to  be  at  a 

your  ti,Je"Jhfn'Lf  ot^o^'°^^'.''''  .'^  "f  delegated,  would  likely  take  .ore  of 
yuuL  tiint  man  any  other.     It  has  the  advantages  of  flpvihi  ^«  c 

respondents.    It  requires,  however,  some  one  -  perhaps  a  secretary  -  m 

na°iJ^i:u?L"  ou':  vTi  \  c°e^    t=:f''s°i:^,:L°eSu"'''       ""f""'-^"  'be  question- 

ij  t      '   ^  t^vt^iit  or  simultaneous  oi>  overlaDning  qtuHont  i-r-riv^jic^ 

we  would  uree  vmi  tn  nni-iPx/  ^ir       j    ^        ,  onuuiu  /ou  use  tnis  method, 

well  as  aufrna?e.      Ton  ^         students  selected  for  your  original  sample  as 

a~p="-- 
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ATTACHMENT  B 


EXPLANATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
YOU  HAVE  BEEN  ASKED  TO  COMPLETE 


<f 

ioin  IroSHrh^T  ^^f^"'!/.  selected  from  a  list  of  students  at  this  col  Ice  to 

mSr  fnt  ?n?n^LV  ''^^^^^  providing  some  • 

rSJion     ?h  r:~^nn'  '  ^'^^^       being  conducted  for  the  U.  S.  affice 

■insfitu:ron^"'of\\^  h  r°'  d\^L^^^^  thi'u  T^'t!-  T^'.  ^'^^^^ 

rextLatf:;  oT^ff^  -  ?;:Lg"s:rvf:e^!^hi/:r[tstt^u5;i:f 

•bTu!T^c:n:g"e:'andt[:e"sUi  :  °'  ^"^^'^^^f  provided^for^tidents. 


descrJoS^of  a  vaJi.L  %  ^'^^^  P^^^  with' budgetary  information  and 

thlr^Sent  Linlo^  ^^^1>''         obvious  reasons, 

'tudenJfwniT     r  J^^g-nents  were  essential.    On  some  campuses,  some 

matei;    00      ud'n     wnlT  ^^^^"'^^       ^'^^  ^^"^>''  '  ^'^^'^  of  approxi- 

que't^nnai^rfcr-^Voitv^  ^^^^^  °P^"^°-         P^-^  -^"^ 

relaUve5rfm.n"n''K  °!  """"^  ''"''^"'^  receiving  this  questionnaire, 

Jou^'Snses  areT    ?  °"         particular  campus  are  involved  and 

your  responses  are  m  fact,  quite  important. 

take  ^00  much"n^'vn.,r'\'-''^'  questionnaire  seems  lengthy,  and  feel  that  it  will 
take  too  much  of  your    time  to  complete.     If,  however,  you  look-closelv  at  the 

your'back.^ouil  questions  seek  fairly  general  information  about 

cZleJJon  of  ""T']?  >'°"^  P^^"^         the  future,    '^e  . 

r  questionna         T  '  '"^""'"^  °^  ''"^^         '^'''y  ^^^^^ing  of 

in  lesftiiah       I'n.  VnlT    p      ,         T''  ''"''^"'^  ""^^  ""'Pl'^^^  ^he  questionnaire 
m  les^  t.ian  30  minutes).    Further,  the  major  intent  of  the  entire  studv  i  tn 

provide  information  to  federal  funding  resources  anl  univ  rsity  P  an^ei s  si  hat 
e'sSt    "e'h^r^h'l"  "'1'  f  '''''  yourself,  in'how  federal  monies 

tIkiS        brLf°?im:';:  Z^lll  — ^  '^"^ 

in  liahr.f..^''!  questions  on  the  form  py  not  seem  particularly  relevant  to  you 
-  and    c    v?tie  \rovL?rh"r.'''-'''"  cie'scribed.    Sin?e,  however'  different  programs 
ana  activities  provided  by  the  institution  may  be  designed  to  specific  tvncs  of 
persons  (for  example;  veterans),  some  of  the  informatiL  requesL'd  is  fof  the  Pur-  ^ 
information^';"'  f  '^"''^"^  >'°^'  ''''  ^'^^^  quesJLnsIr    asked    ^  ^a  n 

tSn^    As  sp  cm^^^  ^'^"^^^'^         ^bout  your  prlcoUege 

conside^^n^ulJ^;:;:ilVo^%:ct^L^\^  -  ^^-^^ 

Extreme  efforts  have  been  made  to  insure  the  confidentiality  -of  your  responses 
•He  research  organl_^at ion  conducting  this  study  hns  assured  the  co?ieL  rh-nf^r  ' 
.information  will  be  provided-E^o' college  or  to  the  Federal  Governml^r^rfe^.n  be 
ident  fied  with  anv  .nd.v......  ........      The  questionnaire  has  been  given  to  you  in 

lo'llTl  rour'qSL°ionnifre'5'^';,'^  "°  identifying  information;  yo'S'hfirbo  n  aske 

your  questionnaire  in  this  envelope  upon  completing  it.    lliereforc,  officials 
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at  this  school  win  not  know  how  you  responded  -  even  though  they  will  know  who 
-was  given  the  questionnaire,  and  have  been  asked  tTlS"aintain  a  cheBTTff  system 
so  that  they  may  follow  up  those  who  do  not  respond.    The  members  of  the  r-esearch 
organization  conducting  the  study  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  will  know  how 
a  gi-ven  questionnaire  has  been  answered,  but  this  college  will  not  pTSTTde  them  • 
the  names  of  persons  who  have  been  given  the  quest ionnaire7^d~theref ore  they 
will  not  be  able  to  identify  any  answers  with  any  specific  btudent.    You  will 
notice  that  a  code  number  has  been  stamped  on  your  questionnaire;  this  number  is 
tor  recojd  keeping  purposes  only,  and  can  not  serve  to  identify  you  with  the 
answers  you  give,  since  your  name  will  not  be  given  tq.  those  on  the  research  team 
who  will  open  your  sealed  envelope. 

We  appreciate  your  time  in  providing  the  information.     It  can  be  an  important 
.part  of  improving  the  programs,  services,  and  educational  opportunities  for  a 
generation  of  students  to  come. 
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